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PREFAC  E. 


IT  will  perhaps  be  remarked,  that  the  following  Lectures 
upon  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  first  century  might  have 
been  entitled  with  equal  propriety,  Lectures  upon  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  The  remark  is  not  inapplicable  to  the  first  nine 
Lectures :  and  instead  of  feeling  a  wish  to  remove  such  an 
objection,  I  would  state  at  the  commencement  of  this  preface, 
that  one  of  my  objects  in  delivering  these  Lectures  was  to 
furnish  a  commentary  upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which 
might  be  useful  to  persons  who  were  studying  that  work,  as 
well  as  to  the  general  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

If  we  look  through  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
we  shall  find  among  other  divisions  of  it,  which  are  more  or 
less  artificial,  that  we  may  divide  it  into  the  periods  before 
and  after  the  death  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  If  these 
apostles  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Nero, 
we  may  say  in  round  numbers,  that  this  division  consists  of 
two  periods,  the  first  of  seventy,  the  latter  of  thirty  years. 
Concerning  the  greater  part  of  the  first  period,  we  have  the 
most  authentic  materials  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament : 
concerning  the  latter  period,  we  know  little,  and  are  left 
principally  to  conjecture  and  tradition.  This  being  the  case, 
a  minute  history  of  events  in  the  first  century  will  appear 
tedious  and  unnecessary  to  many  persons,  so  long  as  they  are 
attending  to  facts,  which  they  have  already  collected  from  the 
New  Testament :  and  accordingly  many  writers  pass  over  this 
part  of  the  history  very  rapidly,  assuming  that  their  readers 
are  already  familiar  with  it.  There  is  perhaps  no  place,  in 
which  I  might  have  more  justly  made  this  assumption,  than 
where  I  was  addressing  an  academical  audience,  and  where 
many  of  my  hearers  were  professionally  studying  the  Scriptures. 

1  have,  however,  preferred  the  plan  of  dwelling  with  equal 
minuteness  upon  every  portion  of  the  first  century,  where 
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materials  presented  themselves  :  and  one  object,  as  I  observed 
above,  was  to  furnish  an  illustration  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  has 
followed  the  same  plan.  Most  writers  appear  to  me  to  have 
made  this  part  of  their  history  too  short  and  superficial.  My 
own  work  will  perhaps  be  considered  too  minute  and  circum¬ 
stantial  :  but  having  stated  the  twofold  plan,  which  I  had  in 
view,  I  have  to  hope  that  criticism  will  be  confined  to  the 
execution  only. 

The  part  which  will  probably  give  rise  to  most  discussion, 
is  that  which  concerns  the  chronology  :  and  having  ventured 
to  differ  from  many  modern  wrriters,  I  may  state  in  justice  to 
myself,  that  the  scheme  was  not  adopted  hastily,  but  that 
continued  reflection  persuades  me  more  and  more  of  its 
approximation  to  truth.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  Fathers 
and  early  ecclesiastical  waiters  are  nearly  unanimous  in  sup¬ 
porting  it.  In  writing  a  connected  history,  it  w7as  absolutely 
necessary,  that  some  dates  should  be  assigned :  and  the 
inconvenience  of  introducing  critical  discussions  upon  points 
of  chronology  is  very  apparent.  I  have  therefore  assumed  the 
calculations  to  be  true,  which  I  explained  in  a  small  tract 
published  in  1830,  entitled,  An  attempt  to  ascertain  the  chro¬ 
nology  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ,  and  of  St.  Paid's  Epistles : 
and  the  following  short  statement  will  enable  any  person  to 
make  the  same  calculations  for  himself. 

I  have  taken  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa,  mentioned  in 
Acts  xii.  as  a  fixed  and  ascertained  date.  Good  reasons  have 
been  advanced  for  fixing  it  in  43 :  but  so  large  a  majority  of 
critics  has  placed  it  in  44,  that  I  have  adopted  that  opinion. 
The  first  apostolic  journey  of  St.  Paul  commenced  about  this 
period  :  (compare  Acts  xi.  30.  xii.  25.  xiii.  2  :)  and  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  detailed  narrative  of  St.  Luke,  I  cannot  but  be 
astonished,  that  any  person  should  suppose  this  journey  to 
have  occupied  more  than  a  few  months,  or  at  most  more  than 
one  year.  This  leads  us  to  place  the  Council  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  xv.)  in  the  year  46 :  and  each  successive  perusal  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  persuades  me  more  and  more,  that 
the  visit  of  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  Gal.  ii.  1,  is 
that  when  he  went  with  Barnabas  to  attend  the  Council  in  46. 
This  visit  wras  fourteen  years  after  some  former  event  in  his 
life  ;  and  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that  he  was  speaking  of 
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fourteen  years  from  the  visit  to  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  Gal. 
i.  18 :  and  this  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  three  years 
after  his  conversion.  We  might  thus  seem  to  be  carried 
back  seventeen  years  from  the  year  46,  and  so  to  place  the 
conversion  of  St.  Paul  in  the  year  29 :  but  since  this  appears 
too  early  a  date  for  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  (which 
must  have  preceded  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,)  there  must 
be  some  error  in  the  calculation  :  and  this  may  easily  be 
rectified,  by  supposing  one  or  both  of  the  periods  of  three 
and  fourteen  years  to  be  taken  inclusively  ;  or  in  other  words, 
by  supposing  St.  Paul  to  have  meant,  in  the  third  year  I  went 
up  to  Jerusalem ,  (Gal.  i.  18.)  and  in  the  fourteenth  year  after  f 
went  up  again  to  Jerusalem,  (ii.  1.)  We  might  thus  go  back 
only  fifteen  years  from  the  year  46,  and  the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul  would  be  placed  in  31.  This  is  the  date  which  I  have 
assumed  for  that  event:  and  I  may  again  quote  the  authority 
of  the  early  writers,  as  supporting  me  in  placing  the  con¬ 
version  of  St.  Paul  within  a  few  months  after  the  ascension  of 
Jesus  Christ.  For  the  arguments  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
I  would  refer  to  the  tract  mentioned  above. 

The  cardinal  points  in  this  scheme  of  chronology  are  the 
conversion  of  St.  Paul,  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  first 
arrival  of  St.  Paul  in  Rome.  The  latter  date  must  be  fixed 
by  calculating  the  time  which  is  necessary  for  the  events 
detailed  by  St.  Luke  :  and  whoever  has  considered  the  latter 
part  of  St.  Paul’s  life,  will  feel  the  convenience  of  supposing 
him  to  arrive  at  Rome  as  early  as  56 :  by  which  means  we 
have  a  period  of  six  or  eight  years  subsequent  to  his  release,  in 
which  he  may  have  preached  the  gospel  in  different  countries. 

This  is  the  outline  of  the  plan,  which  was  followed  by  myself : 
and  I  have  more  confidence  in  asking  the  reader  to  make  a 
similar  calculation,  because  upon  two  occasions,  when  I  was 
lecturing  upon  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  nearly  all  the  per¬ 
sons,  who  attempted  to  arrange  these  dates,  came  separately 
and  independently  to  the  same  conclusions.  I  may  be  excused 
for  feeling  strengthened  in  my  own  previous  opinion  by  this 
unbiassed  and  involuntary  agreement. 

The  reason,  which  I  have  given  for  not  introducing  chro¬ 
nological  discussions,  has  also  led  me  in  other  cases  to  state 
the  conclusions,  without  adding  the  process  by  which  they 
were  obtained.  Historical  disquisitions  are  curious  and 
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valuable,  but  they  impede  the  course  of  regular  history  :  and 
few  persons  can  have  read  the  works  of  Mosheim,  without 
lamenting  the  length  of  his  notes,  and  consequently  the 
frequent  interruption  of  the  narrative.  I  have  thought  it 
better  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  authors,  who  have  discussed 
these  points :  and  though  it  has  not  been  my  wish  to  multiply 
references,  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply  the  reader  with  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  best  information.  I  ought  perhaps  to 
apologize  for  having  so  often  referred  to  my  Bampton  Lec¬ 
tures  :  but  many  of  the  events,  which  are  noticed  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  work,  have  been  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  the 
notes  to  the  Bampton  Lectures  :  and  having  seen  no  reason  to 
alter  my  opinions,  I  could  hardly7  avoid  pointing  out  the  places, 
where  the  grounds  of  my  reasoning  may  be  seen. 

Some  chronological  tables  have  been  added  at  the  end,  which 
will  perhaps  be  found  of  use.  The  first  contains  the  principal 
events  in  the  history  of  the  church  for  the  first  three  cen¬ 
turies  ;  or  rather,  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  year  313. 
The  connexion  of  these  dates  with  the  reigns  of  the  different 
Roman  emperors  is  also  given  ;  and  upon  minute  points  of 
chronology  in  Roman  history,  the  authority  of  Pagi  has 
generally  been  followed.  The  second  table  contains  the  names 
of  the  bishops  of  the  four  principal  sees,  J erusalem,  Antioch, 
Rome,  and  Alexandria,  together  with  the  dates  of  their 
appointments.  In  this  table  the  chronology  of  Eusebius  is 
principally  followed,  though  in  the  history  reasons  are  some¬ 
times  given  for  preferring  more  modern  calculations.  The 
reader  will  however  see  in  this  series  the  opinion  entertained 
by  Eusebius,  and  probably  by  all  persons  in  his  day,  concern¬ 
ing  the  chronological  succession  of  these  bishops.  The  names 
of  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem,  who  succeeded  each  other  very 
rapidly,  are  preserved  by  Eusebius ;  but  he  acknowledges 
himself  ignorant  of  the  periods  during  which  many  of  them 
held  the  bishopric.  These  dates  are  therefore  given  by 
conjecture  in  the  abovementioncd  table  ;  but  the  nature  of 
the  case  precludes  any  error  from  extending  to  more  than  the 
space  of  two  or  three  years. 
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WHEN  the  Son  of  Hod  had  finished  the  work  for  which 
he  came  into  the  world,  and  ascended  to  his  former 
glory,  the  Roman  empire  was  swayed  by  a  man,  whose  cha¬ 
racter  is  marked  by  as  much  unmixed  depravity,  as  we  meet 
with  in  the  annals  of  any  civilised  nation.  It  would  be  hope¬ 
less,  and  perhaps  it  is  unnecessary,  in  a  dissertation  of  this 
kind,  to  attempt  to  settle  accurately  the  year  of  our  Lord's 
crucifixion.  A  probable  approximation  to  the  truth  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  our  present  purpose :  and  speaking  generally  I 
should  say,  that  those  chronologists  appear  to  have  most 
reason  on  their  side,  who  place  the  crucifixion  and  ascension 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  year  783  or  784  from  the  building  of 
Rome,  which  correspond  with  the  years  30  and  31  of  the 
Christian  eraa.  If  we  adopt  the  latter  date,  our  Lord  was 
crucified  when  Tiberius  had  been  in  sole  possession  of  the 
empire  for  nearly  seventeen  years.  It  was  a  little  before  this 
period,  that  the  death  of  his  mother  Julia  Augusta b  had 
freed  him  from  a  partial  restraint,  and  he  had  plunged  more 
deeply  into  that  refined  and  degrading  sensuality,  which,  toge¬ 
ther  with  cold-blooded  and  calculating  cruelty,  seem  at  this 
time  to  have  absorbed  a  mind,  not  unsuited  by  nature  for 

a  See  Seneschallus,  Triad. Evangel,  cius ,  Bibliog.  Antiq.  c.  vii.  sect.  io. 
Quaest.  I.  c.  i — 12.  Natalis  Alex-  p.  187. 
ander.  Dm.  II.  Qucest.  I.  L.  Ca-  b  Tacit.  Annal.  V.  1. 
pellus.  Hist.  Apost.  p.  46.  Fabri- 
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worthier  and  higher  objects.  It  was  about  this  time  also, 
that  his  minister  and  favourite  Sejanus  met  the  reward  of  his 
crimes,  and  was  deprived  at  once  of  his  influence  and  his  lifec. 
This  was  perhaps  another  restraint  withdrawn  from  the  licen¬ 
tious  passions  of  Tiberius ;  and  like  other  persons,  who  have 
heaped  favours  upon  their  minions,  after  profiting  by  their 
vices,  he  was  perhaps  not  sorry  to  get  rid  of  a  man,  who,  after 
being  the  means  of  depressing  others,  had  become  himself  an 
object  of  jealousy. 

Tiberius  had  at  this  time  little  to  interest  or  employ  him  in 
political  affairs.  His  reign,  though  morally  disgraceful,  was 
glorious  for  the  Roman  arms ;  and  the  empire,  which  was 
transmitted  to  him  by  Augustus  almost  in  a  state  of  peace, 
was  enlarged  in  more  than  one  direction  by  accessions  of  ter¬ 
ritory.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  Roman 
dominion  was  bounded  only  by  the  ocean  on  the  side  of  Spain 
and  Britain.  A  chain  of  formidable  garrisons  held  the  Gauls 
in  subjection :  and  Germanicus  had  not  only  pushed  his  con¬ 
quests  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  amidst  the  fens  and  mo¬ 
rasses  of  modern  Holland ;  but  he  had  inflicted  signal  ven¬ 
geance  on  Arminius,  and  exhibited  the  triumphs  of  Rome  on 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  A  revolt,  which  was  more  than  once 
excited  in  Africa  by  Tacfarinas,  was  as  often  and  speedily 
suppressed ;  and  in  the  east,  where  the  limits  of  the  empire 
were  more  undefined,  the  dissensions  between  Parthia  and 
Armenia  gave  to  their  ambitious  neighbours,  as  is  usual  in 
such  impolitic  quarrels,  a  ground  of  interference,  and  thence 
an  acknowledged  superiority.  The  whole  of  Asia  Minor 
might  be  said  to  be  divided  into  proconsular  governments. 
Cappadocia  was  the  last  country  which  maintained  its  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  and  when  the  king  was  summoned  to  Rome,  and 
there  ended  his  days,  his  kingdom  was  reduced  to  a  province 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  The  commander, 
whose  station  was  most  critical,  and  whose  services  were  most 
actively  engaged,  was  the  person  who  represented  the  Roman 
government  in  Syria.  Beside  being  in  constant  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  military  governor  of  Egypt,  he  had  a  delicate 
and  unceasing  occupation  nearer  home,  in  watching  the  jea- 

c  Dio  Cass.  LVIII.  n.  p.  885. 
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lousies  between  Parthia  and  Armenia,  and  in  securing  the 
dominion  which  Rome  really  exercised  over  both.  The  storm 
had  not  yet  begun  to  gather  fully  in  J udsea ;  and  the  disturb¬ 
ances,  which  occasionally  arose  on  account  of  the  paying  of 
the  tribute,  were  sufficiently  checked  by  the  ordinary  Roman 
forces  quartered  in  the  country.  These  were  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  president  of  Syria,  who  fixed  his  residence  at 
Antioch;  and  of  the  procurator  of  Judaea,  whose  inferior 
office  required  him  particularly  to  watch  the  movements  of 
that  country,  and  who,  being  generally  stationed  at  Caesarea, 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  on  few  occasions,  except  at  the  public 
festivals. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  people  at  this  period,  and 
their  political  situation,  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
first  rise  of  Christianity,  that  a  little  more  detail  may  be  ne¬ 
cessary  upon  this  point. 

I  need  not  go  back  to  the  period  of  their  return  from  cap¬ 
tivity,  nor  to  the  serious  evils  which  they  suffered  from  being 
situated  between  the  rival  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  The 
brilliant  successes  of  the  Maccabees  had  also  no  immediate 
connexion  with  the  present  subject ;  though  perhaps  it  was 
the  increase  of  territory,  and  the  rising  importance  which  the 
Jewish  nation  had  assumed  under  their  command,  that  first 
led  the  Romans  to  view  them  with  a  jealous  eye.  Hyrcanus, 
who  beside  conquering  the  Idumeans  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Jerusalem,  made  himself  master  of  all  Samaria 
and  Galilee,  had  the  prudence  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  close 
alliance  with  Romed.  This  was  about  129  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ :  and  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were 
still  so  far  independent,  though  both  were  tottering  to  their 
base,  that  an  extension  or  contraction  of  the  Jewish  territory 
did  not  necessarily  call  for  Roman  interference.  The  dissen¬ 
sions  of  the  grandsons  of  Hyrcanus  led  to  this  fatal  conse¬ 
quence  ;  and  in  the  year  63  before  Christ,  J erusalem  was  be- 
seiged  and  taken  by  Pompey,  who  had  listened  as  arbiter  to 
both  parties,  but  probably  intended  from  the  first  to  settle 
the  dispute  by  his  own  soldiers e.  Pompey,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  favoured  that  one  of  the  rival  brothers  who  was  likely 
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to  be  the  most  submissive  tool  in  his  own  hands :  and  leaving 
the  feeble  Hyrcanus  as  high  priest  and  nominal  head  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  he  carried  off  the  more  warlike  and  enterpris¬ 
ing  Aristobulus  as  his  prisoner.  He  took  care  also  to  limit 
the  dominions  of  Hyrcanus  to  Judaea,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  he  imposed  a  tribute  upon  the  Jews,  which  was  to  be 
paid  to  the  Roman  people.  The  profanation  of  the  temple  by 
Pompey  was  never  forgiven  by  the  Jews.  In  the  civil  war 
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which  ensued,  they  took  part  with  Caesar,  and  were  able  to 
render  him  some  assistance  in  his  Egyptian  campaigns f.  The 
opportunity,  however,  which  this  contest  might  have  given 
them  of  once  more  regaining  their  independence,  was  lost  by 
their  own  internal  dissensions.  Aristobulus,  and  his  son 
Alexander,  made  many  attempts  to  reinstate  themselves  in 
power;  and  Jerusalem  was  for  some  years  a  constant  scene 
of  bloodshed.  Antipater  the  Idumean,  who  might  have  used 
his  influence  with  Caesar  in  benefiting  his  country,  was  look¬ 
ing  merely  to  his  own  interest ;  and  being  invested  by  the 
conqueror  with  the  government  of  Judaea,  in  the  larger  sense 
of  that  term,  he  appointed  his  son  Herod  to  superintend  the 
affairs  of  Galilee 5.  Herod  was  from  the  first  bold,  crafty, 
ambitious,  and  regardless  of  the  measures  which  he  pursued  : 
hence,  as  might  be  expected  in  such  times  of  anarchy,  he  was 
often  successful,  but  sometimes  on  the  brink  of  ruin ;  and 
never  losing  sight  of  the  expediency  of  paying  court  to  Rome, 
he  gained  the  summit  of  his  ambition,  when  his  affairs  seemed 
almost  desperate.  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  by  aid 
of  the  Parthians  entered  Jerusalem,  and  held  it  with  a  nume¬ 
rous  army.  Herod,  who  was  wholly  unable  to  meet  him  in 
the  field,  took  the  decisive  step  of  going  to  Rome ;  and  there, 
unexpectedly,  as  it  appears,  even  to  himself,  he  received  the 
crown  of  Judaea  from  Mark  Antony  and  Augustus.  Return¬ 
ing  with  astonishing  celerity,  and  almost  before  the  news  of 
his  elevation  could  be  known,  he  marched  an  army  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Roman  forces  commanded 
by  Sosius,  he  took  their  city  after  a  long  and  obstinate  strug¬ 
gle11.  This  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  real  beginning  of 
Herod’s  reign,  about  thirty-seven  years  before  the  Christian 
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era  :  and  though  the  precise  date  of  Herod's  death  is  attended 
with  difficulty,  we  know  that  our  Saviour's  birth  did  not  long 
precede  it. 

During  this  period  of  thirty- seven  years,  the  chains  which 
bound  Judaea  to  Rome  were  more  firmly  riveted,  although 
there  was  always  a  strong  and  zealous  party  opposed  to  such 
a  disgraceful  dependence.  Herod  was  an  usurper,  and  had 
therefore  a  real  interest  in  removing  every  remnant  of  the 
Asmonean  family.  This  is  a  clue  to  most  of  the  atrocious 
cruelties  which  disgraced  his  reign :  and  he  had  sagacity 
enough  to  see,  that  nothing  but  a  close  alliance  with  Rome 
could  secure  his  power.  In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  former  connexion  with  Antony,  he  contrived 
to  propitiate  Octavius  after  the  battle  of  Actium ;  and  the 
conqueror  bestowed  on  him  part  of  the  territory,  which 
Cleopatra  had  formerly  wrested  from  Judaea'.  This  put 
him  in  possession  of  Samaria,  and  several  maritime  towns  : 
and  later  in  his  reign  he  gained  also  the  country  called 
Trachonitis,  to  the  east  of  the  lake  of  Gennesaretk.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  deny  to  Herod  the  possession  of  talent 
and  deep  political  foresight.  To  keep  on  good  terms  with 
Rome  was  perhaps  not  difficult :  but  it  is  certain,  that  there 
was  a  large  party  of  the  Jewish  people,  with  whom  he  was 
not  unpopular.  This  was  perhaps  owing  to  his  unbounded 
magnificence,  which  dazzled  the  eyes  of  his  subjects ;  added  to 
which,  his  reign  was  really  one  of  peace  and  prosperity  to  the 
nation  at  large.  His  great  work  of  rebuilding  the  temple, 
which  he  commenced  about  seventeen  years  before  Christ l,  must 
have  been  particularly  gratifying  to  the  national  feeling  ;  and 
he  made  use  of  his  influence  at  Rome  to  obtain  for  the  Jews 
of  Asia  Minor  a  ratification  of  all  their  privileges.  Still  there 
was  not  a  particle  of  real  patriotism  in  the  breast  of  Herod. 
To  promote  and  secure  his  own  authority  was  the  first  and 
last  of  all  his  cares.  It  was  this  which  embrued  his  hands 
so  deeply  in  the  blood  of  his  own  family,  and  which  urged 
him  to  the  policy  of  gradually  accustoming  his  subjects  to 
Grecian  and  Roman  manners.  This  could  only  be  done  with 
great  caution,  and  to  a  small  extent  in  Jerusalem  itself :  nor 
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did  his  attempts  always  pass  without  open  opposition.  But 
in  other  towns  of  his  dominions,  and  particularly  in  Caesarea, 
(which  he  built  on  the  sea-coast  where  Straton's  tower  before 
stood,)  he  disregarded  the  customs  and  religious  feelings  of 
his  subjects,  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  them  to  heathen 
manners.  There  was  a  party,  as  I  have  already  said,  which 
always  watched  these  innovations  with  a  jealous  eye  :  and 
though  his  alliance  with  Rome  made  it  impossible  to  throw 
off  the  yoke,  there  were  many  who  sternly  refused  to  make 
any  profession  of  dependence  upon  a  foreign  power.  The 
Pharisees  and  Essenes  were  most  resolute  in  this  opposition  : 
and  we  have  other  evidence,  beside  that  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  that  a  national  expectation  was  generally  entertained 
of  some  great  Deliverer,  who  was  shortly  to  appear,  and 
restore  them  to  their  former  freedom01.  Such  an  expectation 
was  likely  to  agitate  Herod,  as  well  as  the  Roman  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  tragedy,  which  was  acted  at  Bethlehem  not 
long  before  Herod's  death,  though  not  noticed  by  Josephus, 
or  any  other  historian,  is  in  accordance  with  all  that  we  read 
of  his  suspicious  and  sanguinary  temper.  The  flight  of 
Joseph  and  his  wife's  infant  son  into  Egypt  is  another  proof 
that  Herod's  fears  were  by  no  means  slight,  and  that  he  took 
active  measures  to  remove  the  possibility  of  a  rival.  The 
slaughter  of  the  innocents,  or  the  execution  of  his  own  son, 
was  the  last  public  act  of  Herod's  life :  and  since  his  policy 
had  not  led  him  to  court  personal  attachment,  the  Jews 
could  of  themselves  have  had  no  desire  to  place  any  of  his 
family  upon  the  throne.  Herod,  however,  in  the  course  of 
his  long  reign  had  cut  off  almost  every  branch  of  the  Asmo- 
nean  family.  The  hopes,  which  might  have  been  kindled  by 
a  leader  sprung  from  that  heroic  line,  were  destroyed ;  and 
feelings  of  patriotism,  or  deep  and  sullen  discontent,  were 
not  sufficient  to  shake  the  firm  foundation  on  which  the 
power  of  Rome  was  built. 

The  sons  of  Herod,  whose  feelings  were  much  more  foreign 
than  Jewish,  did  not  hesitate  as  to  the  quarter  to  which 
they  were  to  look  for  possession  of  their  father's  territories. 

m  See  Tacit.  Hist.  V.  13.  Sueton.  12.  Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  tom. 
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Regardless  of  the  anarchy  in  which  they  left  Jerusalem  and 
Judaea,  they  hastened  to  Rome,  and  pleaded  against  each 
other,  at  the  foot  of  Caesar’s  throne,  for  the  right  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  a  father,  whom  they  had  hated,  and  of  oppressing 
a  people  whose  interests  they  ought  to  have  protected.  The 
feeling  of  the  Jews  towards  Herod’s  family,  and  their  devoted 
love  of  liberty,  were  shewn  by  their  sending  at  the  same  time 
a  deputation  to  Augustus,  and  petitioning  to  be  restored  to 
their  independence n.  The  account  of  this  embassy  also 
informs  us  of  the  great  numbers  of  Jews  who  were  then 
resident  at  Rome.  We  are  told  that  8000  were  present  at 
the  audience  which  the  emperor  gave  to  the  deputies  from 
Judaea.  It  was  not  however  probable  that  he  would  listen 
to  their  request.  The  fact  of  there  being  so  many  of  these 
foreigners  within  his  own  capital  may  perhaps  have  impressed 
upon  him  still  more  the  expediency  of  keeping  the  people  in 
subjection ;  and  we  may  trace  a  well  known  principle  in 
the  science  of  extensive  despotism,  in  his  dividing  the  do¬ 
minions  of  Herod  among  three  persons,  who  would  be  checks 
upon  each  other,  and  all  of  them  dependent  upon  Rome. 
The  territory,  which  was  now  at  the  disposal  of  Augustus, 
comprised  J udsea  in  the  largest  sense  of  that  term ;  i.  e.  from 
Idumaea  on  the  south,  to  Galilee  on  the  north,  as  well  as  a 
tract  of  nearly  equal  extent  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 
Archelaus  received  what  was  perhaps  considered  the  most 
distinguished  portion,  containing  Idumaea,  Judaea,  and  Sama¬ 
ria  ;  but  it  might  be  doubted,  whether  Antipas  had  not  really 
a  more  enviable  allotment  in  the  quieter  districts  of  Galilee 
and  Peraea.  The  northern  part  of  the  trans- Jordanic  terri¬ 
tories  was  allotted  to  Philip.  Archelaus  had  left  Jerusalem 
in  a  state  of  great  confusion ;  and  the  love  of  liberty,  as  well 
as  the  rapacity  of  the  Roman  officers,  had  excited  the  Jews 
to  such  a  degree,  that  Varus,  the  president  of  Syria,  was 
scarcely  able  to  quell  them  with  a  large  military  force.  The 
reign  of  Archelaus  was  one  of  continued  riot  and  unpopu¬ 
larity;  and  the  accusations  against  him  compelling  him  to 
go  to  Rome  in  the  tenth  year  from  his  appointment,  he  was 
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banished  to  Vienne  in  Ganl0.  This  was  about  the  year  8  or  9 
of  the  Christian  era :  and  from  the  banishment  of  Archelaus 
the  Jews  did  not  retain  even  the  semblance  of  independence. 
Judaea,  with  the  adjoining  districts  of  Idumaea  and  Samaria, 
was  placed  under  the  president  of  Syria,  and  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  a  governor  called  Procurator, 
who  was  nominated  by  the  emperor.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  this  change,  though  it  made  the  subjection  of  the 
Jews  complete,  was  the  cause  of  throwing  more  power  than 
before  into  the  hands  of  the  priests  and  the  sanhedrim.  The 
Roman  procurator  collected  the  tribute :  he  continued  the 
system,  which  had  been  begun  first  by  Herod,  of  appointing 
and  deposing  the  high  priest  at  his  will :  and  he  overawed 
the  multitude,  particularly  at  the  great  festivals,  by  a  strong 
military  force  :  but  a  Roman  officer  had  no  taste  for  dis- 
cussing  or  deciding  points  of  J ewish  law ;  and  the  civil  and 
criminal  jurisprudence  seems  to  have  been  left  very  much  to 
Jewish  tribunals.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  those  persons 
are  right  who  assert  that  the  Jews  lost  at  this  time  the 
power  of  life  and  death.  “  Take  him,  and  judge  him  aceord- 
u  ing  to  your  lawP,”  was  the  answer  of  Pilate  himself  to  the 
Jewish  authorities,  when  they  called  upon  him  to  execute 
Jesus  :  and  they  may  have  done  this,  because  it  was  contrary 
to  their  religion  to  execute  criminals  at  the  passover,  and 
because  they  wi  lied  to  cast  upon  Jesus  the  odium  of  political 
disaffection  9.  However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  uncertain  tenure  upon  which  the  high  priests  held 
their  office,  led  them  into  the  usual  consequences  of  intrigue, 
injustice,  and  rapacity :  the  rivalry  between  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  distracted  the  counsels  of  the  sanhedrim ;  and  it 
is  not  strange,  that  the  people  were  led  by  the  example  of 
their  rulers  into  the  commission  of  similar  excesses. 

The  immediate  annexation  of  Judaea  to  the  Roman  empire 
was  the  time  chosen  by  Augustus  for  collecting  the  tax,  for 
which  the  inhabitants  had  been  assessed  nine  or  ten  years 
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before,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth.  Quirinius,  who 
had  the  disagreeable  office  of  receiving  it,  was  met  with 
violent  opposition.  For  some  years  the  Jews  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  had  followed  one  leader  after  another, 
who  excited  them  against  the  Romans,  and  generally  led 
them  to  destruction.  A  more  formidable  insurrection  was 
now  raised  by  Judas  in  Galilee r;  and  though,  like  former 
leaders,  he  could  make  no  stand  against  the  Romans  in  the 
field,  the  party  of  J udas  continued  active  for  a  long  time : 
and  the  persons  who  were  called  Zealots ,  from  their  zeal  for 
the  national  religion  and  independence,  perhaps  began  first 
to  be  organized  at  this  period. 

Augustus  appointed  three  procurators  during  the  remain¬ 
ing  six  years  of  his  reign s ;  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
perhaps  making  it  impossible  for  any  of  these  officers  to  satisfy 
his  master.  During  the  twenty-three  years  which  Tiberius 
reigned,  there  were  only  two  procurators  t ;  which  might 
seem  to  shew  that  a  better  method  had  now  been  learnt  of 
keeping  the  Jews  in  subjection ;  or,  as  Tiberius  himself  pro¬ 
fessed,  he  considered  that  a  governor,  who  continued  long  in 
his  province,  was  not  likely  to  be  so  rapacious,  as  those  who 
knew  that  they  were  soon  to  be  superseded.  Tacitus  de¬ 
spatches  the  history  of  Judaea  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
in  three  words,  “  sub  Tiberio  quies u  A  and  the  sententious 
Roman  would  have  thought  himself  justified  in  using  the  term 
quiet ,  if  no  serious  or  successful  resistance  was  made  at  that 
period  to  the  Roman  arms.  A  Jewish  historian  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  written  very  differently  ;  or  if  the  state  of  things 
might  be  described  at  all  as  quiet ,  it  was  like  the  quiet  of  the 
elements  before  a  storm  ;  when  he  who  can  discern  the  signs 
of  the  times,  perceives  that  the  evil  is  only  suspended,  and 
waiting  for  a  signal  to  burst  forth.  The  term  quiet  was, still 
less  applicable  to  the  Jews,  who  came  more  immediately  under 
the  notice  of  Tiberius;  for  in  the  year  19  some  thousands  of 
them  were  sent  from  Rome,  their  peculiar  religion  being  con¬ 
founded  with  the  superstitions  of  Egypt :  and  again,  about 
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the  year  23,  by  the  influence  of  Sejanus,  the  emperor  banished 
them  from  Rome,  or,  as  some  think,  from  Italy x.  This  decree 
was  not  reversed  till  after  the  fall  of  Sejanus,  which  happened 
in  the  year  31  ;  so  that  many  Roman  Jews  were  likely  to  be 
in  Judaea  during  our  Saviour’s  ministry  ;  and  the  Romans, 
who  are  spoken  of  as  resident  in  Jerusalem  when  the  Holy 
Ghost  fell  on  the  Apostles  y,  may  have  been  some  of  those 
Jews  and  proselytes  to  Judaism,  who  had  been  forced  to 
leave  Rome. 

The  two  procurators  sent  to  Judsea  by  Tiberius  were 
Valerius  Gratus  and  Pontius  Pilate ;  the  latter  of  whom 
was  appointed  in  the  year  26.  The  ordinary  residence  of 
these  officers  being  at  Csesarea,  brought  them  less  frequently 
and  personally  in  contact  with  the  Jewish  authorities.  Pilate 
however  found  a  strong  proof  of  the  national  feeling  which  I 
have  described,  when  he  introduced  some  troops  into  Jeru¬ 
salem  by  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  Roman  standards 
exhibited  to  the  Jews  the  eagle,  and  the  image  of  the 
emperor.  This  public  display  of  an  image  offended  their 
religious,  still  more  than  their  political,  feelings ;  and  though 
Pilate  was  at  first  disposed  to  treat  their  remonstrance  with 
contempt,  he  was  obliged  at  last  to  yield,  and  the  obnoxious 
standards  were  withdrawn z. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Judaea  when  John  the 
Baptist  began  to  preach  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius, 
perhaps  about  the  year  28  of  our  era  ;  and  our  Saviour’s 
ministry  may  be  supposed  to  have  begun  in  the  following 
year  29.  The  Jews,  as  we  have  seen,  were  impatient  of 
subjection,  and  had  often  broken  out  into  revolt;  but  they 
had  now  been  accustomed  to  the  voke  for  nearly  twenty 
years ;  and  I  should  suspect,  that  beside  the  Zealots,  whose 
principles  were  openly  avowed,  the  opposition  to  Rome  was 
greater,  or  at  least  more  sincere,  among  the  lower  orders  of 
people,  than  with  the  priests  and  rulers.  The  latter,  as  I 
have  observed,  had  much  real  power  left  in  their  hands  bv 
the  Romans,  and  this  may  have  been  a  measure  of  policy,  to 
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separate  the  interests  of  the  higher  and  lower  orders  :  but 
the  people,  who  felt  and  cared  little  about  the  exercise  of 
power,  knew  that  they  paid  a  tribute  to  foreigners  ;  and,  as 
is  often  the  case,  though  as  often  a  mistaken  expectation, 
they  coupled  the  idea  of  political  independence  with  that  of  a 
freedom  from  taxation.  In  one  sense  therefore  the  people  of 
Judaea  were  ready  to  receive  any  person  who  professed  to  be 
their  deliverer ;  and  yet  when  the  real  Deliverer  appeared 
amongst  them,  they  rejected  and  crucified  him.  The  reason 
of  this  apparent  inconsistency  is  not  difficult  to  find.  In 
the  first  place,  if  we  contrast  the  conduct  of  Jesus  with  that 
of  Theudas,  Judas  of  Galilee,  or  any  other  of  the  popular 
leaders,,  we  see  at  once  the  striking  contrast,  that  these 
men  excited  the  people  not  to  pay  tribute,  and  rested  their 
popularity  upon  this  resistance ;  whereas  the  principle  of 
Jesus  was,  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesars . 
Jesus  therefore  was  not  the  deliverer  who  was  looked  for  bv 
the  people  :  if  his  opinion  was  considered  at  all  concerning 
the  question  of  Roman  interference,  it  was  rather  in  favour 
of  it  than  against  it ;  and  if  he  gained  followers,  it  must 
have  been  upon  some  other  principle  than  that  which  we 
have  hitherto  been  tracing.  Again,  if  we  look  to  the  Gospel 
history,  we  find  that  the  lower  orders  were  much  more  dis¬ 
posed  than  their  rulers  to  acknowledge  Jesus.  Upon  more 
than  one  occasion  he  was  forced  to  elude  their  intentions 
to  make  him  a  king  :  the  priests  were  well  aware  that  this 
was  the  popular  feeling  ;  and  never  perhaps  was  the  incon¬ 
stancy  of  such  a  feeling  more  strikingly  displayed,  than  when 
the  same  multitudes  shouted  at  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  who 
but  a  few  days  before  had  hailed  him  with  Hosannas,  and 
followed  him  in  triumph  into  Jerusalem. 

These  considerations  may  assist  us  in  understanding  how 
John  the  Baptist  was  the  forerunner  of  Jesus.  So  long  as 
the  public  feeling  continued  as  it  was,  it  was  impossible  that 
the  gospel  could  be  generally  received.  The  wickedness  of 
the  nation  had  become  enormous ;  and  the  only  deliverance 
which  they  sought  was  from  their  Roman  masters.  To  effect 
this  was,  as  they  thought,  to  restore  again  the  kingdom  of 
God ;  but  as  for  any  moral  change,  which  should  make  them 
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lit  to  receive  God's  favours,  they  did  not  entertain  a  notion 
of  it.  John  therefore  began  by  trying  to  convince  his  hearers, 
that  repentance  and  amendment  were  necessary.  His  doc¬ 
trine,  as  that  of  our  Saviour,  was,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
teas  within  them ;  i.  e.  it  might  be  within  them,  and  depended 
upon  the  purity  of  their  own  hearts.  We  read,  that  the 
preaching  of  John  had  an  astonishing  effect.  We  need  not 
suppose  that  all  who  were  baptized  by  him  abandoned  the 
idea  of  an  earthly  deliverer ;  but  they  at  least  admitted  the 
principle,  that  in  order  to  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  God, 
they  must  repent,  and  forsake  their  sins.  The  preaching 
of  John  seems  to  have  left  two  leading  impressions  upon  the 
minds  of  his  disciples  ;  one,  that  the  expected  deliverer  was 
at  hand  ;  and  the  other,  that  this  deliverer  would  not  profit 
them,  unless  they  brought  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance. 
John  therefore  was  strictly  the  forerunner  of  Christ.  He 
was  to  make  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord.  His  doc¬ 
trine  was  in  every  sense  the  same  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ; 
only  he  was  not  himself  that  Light ,  hut  teas  sent  to  hear  witness 
of  that  Light.  His  preaching  appears  to  have  produced  an 
effect  beyond  the  limits  of  Judaea;  and  at  a  period  twenty 
years  later  we  read  of  some  Jews  at  Ephesus,  who  had  been 
baptized  unto  John's  baptism a.  I  should  understand  by  this, 
that  they  belonged  to  that  party  which  acknowledged  the 
necessity  of  holiness  and  repentance,  and  which  looked 
anxiously  for  the  coming  of  the  promised  Redeemer.  This 
expectation  was  in  some  sense  entertained  by  all  the  J ews  ; 
but  John's  preaching  gave  rise  to  a  great  division  of  them 
into  those  who  thought  repentance  necessary,  and  those  who 
did  not :  and  the  former  adopted  as  the  outward  token  of 
their  belief  that  bodily  ablution,  which  long  after  the  time  of 
John  himself  continued  to  bear  his  name. 

Our  Saviour  found  this  division  already  established  when 
he  began  his  ministry.  There  were  many  already  disposed  to 
hear  his  heavenly  morality ;  and  the  doctrine  of  a  judgment 
to  come,  which  implied  a  chance  of  even  true  Israelites  being 
rejected,  made  a  deep  and  practical  impression  upon  their 
hearts.  This  was  a  great  step  gained  :  but  the  doctrine  of  a 

a  Acts  xix.  3. 
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future  judgment,  if  founded  upon  mere  human  principles,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  lead  to  the  notion,  that  good  and  evil  deeds 
will  balance  each  other :  it  will  inflate  some  men  with  arro¬ 
gant  presumption  ;  it  will  sink  others  into  melancholy  despair. 
The  preaching  of  John,  if  a  mightier  than  he  had  not  fol¬ 
lowed  him,  might  only  have  been  marked  by  this  result :  and 
Jesus  Christ  undertook,  with  the  aid  of  twelve  unlettered 
men,  to  subvert  these  conclusions  of  human  reason,  and  to 
convince  mankind  that  their  own  righteousness  could  never 
bring  them  to  heaven.  John  appears  to  have  gained  his  in¬ 
fluence  by  the  methods  usually  employed  by  popular  teachers  : 
but  Jesus  had  greater  and  more  mysterious  truths  to  impart; 
and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  command  attention  by 
other  and  extraordinary  means.  The  miracles  of  J esus  Christ 
were  not  mere  displays  of  superhuman  power,  intended  to 
dazzle  and  confound  ;  nor  were  those,  which  had  a  beneficent 
and  merciful  effect,  directed  to  that  as  their  sole  object :  they 
were  worked,  that  men  might  draw  from  them  this  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  no  man  can  do  these  miracles ,  except  God  he  with 
him b  ,•  and  that  the  followers  of  Jesus  might  appeal  to  him  as 
a  man  approved  of  God  hy  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs , 
which  God  did  hy  him c.  We  are  not  to  look  upon  the  min¬ 
istry  of  Christ,  during  the  short  time  that  he  was  upon  earth, 
as  a  full  developement  of  the  scheme  which  he  came  to  accom¬ 
plish.  He  was  rather  the  doer  and  perfecter  of  that  scheme, 
than  the  expounder  of  it.  It  may  be  doubted,  whether  his 
immediate  forerunner,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  fully  under¬ 
stood  the  real  nature  of  his  office,  and  of  the  deliverance 
which  was  at  hand.  Jesus  himself  certainly  did  not  declare 
it  openly.  He  let  fall  occasionally  obscure  and  mysterious 
sayings,  which  his  disciples  remembered  afterwards,  when 
their  hearts  were  enlightened  ;  but  nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
could  have  made  them  understand  at  once  the  spirituality  and 
universality  of  the  gospel  scheme.  The  disciples  required  to 
be  trained  and  disciplined,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  people ; 
and  we  shall  see  that  several  years  elapsed,  before  they  com¬ 
prehended  the  whole  of  the  doctrine  which  they  were  to 
preach.  Jesus  therefore  and  John  the  Baptist  preached  one 


b  John  iii.  2. 
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and  the  same  doctrine.  The  language  of  both  of  them  was, 
that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  As  preachers,  they 
both  prepared  men  to  be  admitted  into  this  kingdom :  the 
difference  between  them  was,  that  Christ  by  his  death  opened 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers.  The  redemption  of 
man  was  then  accomplished ;  but  man  had  yet  to  learn  this 
great  truth :  and  he,  who  had  prepared  men  to  receive  it,  and 
had  himself  purchased  their  deliverance,  provided  means  to 
spread  the  glad  tidings  throughout  the  world. 

This  view  of  our  Saviour’s  earthly  ministry  may  remove 
our  surprise,  that  it  continued  so  short  a  time.  The  great 
end  of  his  coming  was  to  die  for  man,  and  by  his  own  resur¬ 
rection  to  enable  us  all  to  rise  again.  It  was  necessary  that 
he  should  be  tried,  as  men  are  tried,  but  that  he  should  be 
without  sin  :  and  even  a  shorter  life  than  his  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  such  a  trial.  If  he  had  not  preached  at  all,  the 
object  of  his  coming  would  have  been  equally  accomplished ; 
though  his  disciples  would  perhaps  have  found  greater  diffi¬ 
culty  in  spreading  the  gospel.  As  it  was,  he  prepared  men 
to  receive  it,  by  teaching  them  to  feel  the  necessity  of  repent¬ 
ance.  He  touched  their  hearts  by  the  awful  simplicity  of  his 
words  ;  and  they  were  afraid  to  disobey  a  teacher,  who  proved 
himself  to  be  sent  from  God.  Thus  the  necessity  of  repent¬ 
ance  and  holiness  being  once  admitted,  they  were  ready  to 
receive  any  other  doctrine  which  was  built  upon  it :  and  since 
the  great  doctrine  could  not  be  imparted  till  Christ  had  died, 
it  was  in  every  way  expedient  that  his  earthly  ministry  should 
be  short. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  should  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  notion 
which  has  been  held  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times, 
that  our  Saviour’s  ministry  occupied  part  of  three  years ; 
i.  e.  one  whole  year  and  part  of  two  others  d.  He  perhaps 
began  to  preach  in  28  or  29,  and  was  crucified  at  the  passover 
of  30  or  31.  The  greater  part  of  his  ministry  was  passed  in 
Galilee  :  he  wrent  up  to  J erusalem  occasionally  at  the  festivals, 

d  Irenaeus  speaks  of  Jesus  attend-  one  year.  Strom.  I.  21.  p.  407.  So 
ing  only  three  passovers,  though  he  also  Tertullian,  Adv.  Jud.  VIII.  p. 
seems  afterwards  to  contradict  him-  191.  and  Origen,  de  Priticip.  IV.  5. 
self,  II.  22.  Clement  of  Alexandria  p.  160. 
supposed  his  ministry  to  last  only 
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and  when  he  was  there  he  addressed  the  people,  and  worked 
miracles.  That  he  should  have  attracted  followers  was  nothing- 
remarkable.  Judas  of  Galilee,  Theudas,  and  others,  had  per¬ 
haps  produced  a  greater  effect.  But  the  singularity  of  his 
success  consisted  in  his  following  a  course  the  very  opposite 
to  that  of  these  popular  leaders.  They  attracted  their  fol¬ 
lowers  by  promising  to  remit  the  tribute ;  and  they  retained 
them  by  allowing,  if  not  encouraging,  them  to  live  by  pillage 
and  violence.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  robbers  and 
sicarii,  who  afterwards  infested  the  country :  and  the  multi¬ 
tudes,  who  were  led  to  destruction  by  false  Christs,  were  an 
aggravation  to  the  many  horrors  of  the  Jewish  war.  But  the 
true  Christ  raised  no  standard  of  revolt  against  the  Roman 
government :  he  promised  no  deliverance  from  earthly  mas¬ 
ters  :  he  allowed  no  indulgence  of  the  passions ;  and  yet  he 
gained  many  followers,  who  obeyed  him  as  a  teacher  sent  from 
God.  His  miracles  undoubtedly  contributed  much  to  this  l 
success.  Judaea  was  not  a  country  where  the  word  of  God, 
if  left  to  itself,  would  have  made  much  progress ;  but  the 
common  people  could  not  perhaps  distinguish  between  the 
real  miracles  of  Jesus,  and  the  lying  wonders ,  with  which  the 
country  then  abounded.  If  Jesus  worked  a  miracle,  and  told 
those  who  witnessed  it  to  forsake  their  sins ;  and  if  another 
person  appeared  to  work  a  miracle,  and  told  the  spectators 
that  by  such  power  he  would  lead  them  to  conquer  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  it  is  plain  that  men  of  worldly  minds  were  more  likely 
to  follow  the  latter  than  the  former.  The  preaching  there-  i 
fore  of  Jesus  cannot  be  viewed  in  its  proper  light,  unless  we 
bear  in  mind  the  state  of  feeling  among  the  Jews  in  those 
days.  We  shall  then  see,  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  there 
were  great  numbers  in  Judaea  and  in  Galilee,  who  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  a  pure  and  spiritual  religion  ;  one  which 
required  them  to  forsake  their  sins,  and  to  believe  that  their 
descent  from  Abraham  was  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  bring 
them  to  heaven.  We  have  no  data  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  those  persons  who  were  sincere  disciples  of  Jesus  during 
his  abode  on  earth.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  intention  to 
give  to  every  person  within  the  limits  of  Galilee  and  Judaea, 
a  chance  of  being  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  repentance. 
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He  preached  within  no  great  distance  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  on 

the  north,  and  lie  visited  part  of  the  country  on  the  east  bank 

of  the  Jordan.  He  sent  out  his  twelve  apostles  to  deliver 

the  same  instructions :  and  at  another  time  he  sent  seventv 

%/ 

disciples,  who  were  to  travel  two  together,  and  visit  every 
town  and  village.  He  must  have  had  great  success  in  his  own 
personal  teaching,  before  he  could  have  engaged  so  many 
followers  in  his  cause  ;  and  we  must  know  little  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  religious  impressions  are  conveyed,  if  we  could 
doubt  the  effect  of  these  men  traversing  the  country,  preach¬ 
ing  a  spiritual  religion,  and  commanding  attention  by  mira¬ 
culous  power.  We  know  that  500  brethren  were  assembled 
in  one  place  to  see  him  after  his  resurrection e;  and  the  affec¬ 
tionate  piety  of  the  female  character  is  very  naturally  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  case  of  several  women,  who  left  their  homes  in 
Galilee,  and  followed  their  instructor  to  Jerusalem f.  The 
concise  narrative  of  the  Evangelists  may  perhaps  cause  some 
persons  to  form  an  inadequate  conception  of  the  effect  of  our 
Saviour's  preaching :  but  it  is  plain,  that  the  fame  of  it  was 
very  widely  spread  even  among  persons,  whose  hearts  did  not 
entertain  the  precepts  which  he  gave. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  sect  or  bodv  of  men  already 
existing  in  Judaea,  who,  it  might  be  thought,  could  not  have 
listened  with  indifference  to  the  preaching  of  Jesus.  It  has 
sometimes  excited  surprise,  that  the  Evangelists  make  no 
mention  of  the  Essenes,  whose  singular  habits  are  described 
by  Philo  Judaeus  and  Josephus,  and  to  whom  the  opponents 
of  Christainity  have  sometimes  pointed,  as  the  source  from 
which  it  was  derived.  The  Essenes  of  Palestine,  according 
to  Philo  and  Josephus,  were  about  4000  in  their  own  day. 
Philo  describes  also  another  set  of  men  under  the  name  of 
Therapeutae,  who  have  been  called  contemplative  Essenes, 
and  who  were  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  in  Egypt  £.  The 
accounts  of  these  two  sects  have  many  points  of  agreement ; 
and  perhaps,  as.  I  shall  observe  presently,  they  may  be  traced 

e  i  Cor.  xv.  6.  liber  sit  quisquis,  &c.  vol.  II.  p.  457. 

f  Matt,  xxvii.  55.  Mark  xv.  40,  41.  and  de  Vita  contemplativa,  p.471. 
Luke  xxiii.  55.  So  does  Josephus,  Antiq.  XIII.  5, 9. 

e  Philo  treats  of  the  Essenes,  Quod  XVIII.  1,  5.  de  Bel.  Jud.  II.  8,  2. 
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to  a  common  origin :  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  Philo  meant  to  speak  of  the  Egyptian  Therapeutse  as 
Essenes.  It  is  plain  from  Josephus,  that  the  Essenes  were  a 
Jewish  sect;  but  the  Therapeutse,  though  traces  of  Judaism 
appear  in  their  religious  principles  and  customs,  cannot  be 
considered  to  have  been  originally  or  exclusively  Jewsh.  The 
Essenes  were  remarkable  for  their  strict  morality,  for  their 
ascetic  and  abstemious  habits,  for  having  a  community  of 
goods,  and  for  living  in  villages  apart  from  the  great  towns. 
Some  of  them  held  marriage  to  be  unlawful ;  but  all  of  them 
were  regular  in  following  some  employment :  their  industry 
was  conspicuous ;  and  their  early  devotions,  which  were  re¬ 
peated  every  day,  could  only  have  been  the  fruits  of  sincere 
and  genuine  piety.  There  is  undoubtedly  much  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Essenes,  which  may  remind  us  of  the  habits  of 
the  early  Christians.  Eusebius,  who  was  not  much  of  a  re¬ 
flecting,  still  less  of  a  critical  historian,  was  so  deceived  by 
this  resemblance,  that  he  supposed  Philo  to  have  met  with 
some  Christian  communities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  to  have  described  them  by  the  name  of  Thera- 
peutse1.  That  there  is  no  foundation  for  such  a  notion,  or 
for  identifying  the  Therapeutse  with  the  Essenes,  has  been 
shewn  satisfactorily  by  many  writers k.  The  Essenes,  how¬ 
ever,  who  were  a  Jewish  sect,  and  lived  in  Palestine,  could 
hardly  have  heard  our  Saviour  or  his  apostles,  without  being 
struck  by  the  truth  of  their  preaching ;  and  it  is  perhaps  sin¬ 
gular,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  them  by  the  Evangelists. 
In  the  first  place,  I  would  observe,  that  though  the  time  when 
the  Essenes  first  appeared  is  not  distinctly  known,  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  they  had  not  been  long  in  existence  be¬ 
fore  this  period :  they  may  only  now  have  been  beginning  to 
form  their  system,  and  the  name  of  Essenes  may  not  yet  have 
been  given  them.  In  the  next  place,  the  accounts  which  we 


h  The  identity  of  the  Therapeutae 
and  Essenes  was  maintained  by 
Scaliger,  de  emend,  temp.  VI.  p.  538. 
and  by  Mosheim  de  rebus  ante  Const. 
Cent.  I.  Introd.  c.  11.  not.  r.  It  was 
opposed  by  Valesius  ad  Eus.  II.  17. 
Langius,d<?_Ess<m.  Neander,  Allgem. 

BURTON. 


Geschict.  part  I.  p.  79.  See  Fabri- 
cius,  Lux.  Salut.  Evang.  p.  55.  Tri- 
glandius,  Syntagma  de  Judceorum 
Sectis. 

1  Hist.  Eccl.  II.  17. 
k  See  Brucker , Hist. Philos,  vol.  II. 
p.  759.  who  refers  to  many  writers. 
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have  of  our  Saviour's  journeys  and  discourses  are  connected 
principally  with  the  cities  and  towns :  whereas  the  Essenes, 
as  I  have  stated,  avoided  these  places,  and  lived  in  small 
rustic  communities  of  their  own.  If  Philo  and  Josephus 
computed  their  number  rightly  at  4000  within  the  whole  of 
Palestine,  they  must  have  been  very  thinly  scattered  over  the 
country ;  and  our  Saviour  in  his  circuits  may  seldom  have 
met  with  them.  According  to  Pliny,  their  principal  settle¬ 
ments  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea1 ;  and  this 
might  account  for  the  Evangelists  making  no  mention  of 
them,  since  our  Saviour  is  not  said  to  have  visited  that  coun¬ 
try.  To  all  which  I  would  add,  that  what  I  have  said  above 
of  the  great  object  of  his  preaching  might  lead  us  to  expect, 
that  he  would  not  particularly  have  sought  out  the  Essenes 
during  the  short  period  of  his  ministry.  His  object,  as  I  have 
explained  it,  was  not  to  unfold  the  whole  of  that  great  scheme 
which  he  was  about  to  accomplish ;  this  he  left  to  his  apostles, 
who  were  to  come  after  him :  his  own  preaching  was  to  pre¬ 
pare  men  for  a  pure  and  spiritual  religion ;  to  remove  from 
their  minds  all  which  impeded  their  salvation  ;  and  so  to  leave 
them  open  to  receive  the  truth,  whenever  it  was  revealed  to 
them.  This  being  the  case,  the  Essenes  were  already  better 
prepared  than  most  of  the  Jews  of  that  time  to  receive  the 
gospel :  the  moral  discipline  which  was  requisite,  was  not 
wholly  new  to  them ;  and  when  our  Saviour  said,  I  am  not 
come  t<>  call  the  righteous ,  but  sinners  to  repentance ,  and  when 
the  towns  of  Judsea  and  Galilee  were  so  abundantly  filled  with 
objects  of  the  latter  kind,  we  need  not  wonder  that  less  of 
his  attention  was  paid  to  the  more  moral,  and  comparatively 
more  spiritual  people,  who  were  afterwards  called  Essenes. 

I  by  no  means  wish  to  paint  the  morals  and  religion  of  the 
Essenes  in  too  favourable  colours.  There  was  much  in  their 
system,  which  is  unsuited  for  man  in  the  discharge  of  those 
social  duties,  which  God  has  intended  him  to  fulfil.  There  was 
also  a  mixture  of  superstition,  which  seems  clearly  to  point  to 
an  eastern  origin ;  and  if  we  suppose  some  of  the  more  rigid 
Pharisees,  who  saw  with  disgust  the  general  depravity  of  the 
nation,  to  have  admitted  into  their  creed  some  speculative 

1  Hist.  Nat.  V.  17. 
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notions,  which  had  travelled  into  Judaea  from  Persia,  we  shall 
perhaps  have  no  incorrect  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  Essenes  m. 
Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  their  morality,  if  compared 
with  that  of  the  Jews  at  large,  was  vastly  more  pure  and 
spiritual.  The  obstacles  which  were  to  be  removed  in  their 
conversion  to  the  gospel  were  as  nothing,  when  contrasted 
with  the  mountains  which  shut  out  that  heavenly  view  from 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  The  preaching  of  our  Saviour,  if 
viewed  as  a  whole,  may  prove  to  us  the  great  truth,  that  the 
chief  impediment  to  the  gospel  is  the  corruption  of  the  heart. 
It  is  not  ignorance,  it  is  not  weakness  of  intellect,  it  is  not  a 
want  of  learning,  which  are  the  main  causes  of  infidelity ;  it 
is  an  absence  of  that  moral  feeling,  of  that  deep  conviction  of 
our  own  frailness,  and  of  the  necessity  of  holiness,  which  first 
leads  men  to  justify  what  they  are  determined  to  commit,  and 
then  sets  them  to  hate  that  which  would  prove  their  princi¬ 
ples  to  be  wrong.  It  was  thus  that  our  Saviour’s  preaching  i 
was  directed,  not  so  much  to  the  head,  as  to  the  heart.  It 
was  in  pursuance  of  feelings  such  as  these,  that  the  Jewish 
authorities  never  ceased  till  they  had  put  him  to  death ;  and 
when  his  ascension  to  heaven  left  his  disciples  to  finish  the 
work,  for  which  he  had  thus  prepared  the  way,  and  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  mankind  that  redemption  which  his  death  and  re¬ 
surrection  had  now  completed,  their  labours  were  met  by  the 
same  resistance  ;  and  the  same  moral  lesson  is  read  in  those 
mournful  pages  of  ecclesiastical  history,  which  record  the 
sufferings  and  persecutions  of  the  early  Christians. 

m  I  may  refer  to  my  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  74. 
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WE  have  now  to  trace  the  history  of  the  gospel,  when  the 
earthly  presence  of  our  Saviour  was  withdrawn,  and 
when  eleven  men  of  obscure  rank  and  little  education  were 
left,  humanly  speaking,  to  themselves  and  their  own  exer¬ 
tions,  to  spread  a  new  religion  throughout  the  world.  In 
order  to  form  some  notion  of  the  difficulties  which  they  had 
to  encounter,  we  will  consider  the  treatment  which  our 
Saviour  received  from  three  descriptions  of  persons ;  the 
generality  of  the  people  throughout  the  country ;  the  Jewish 
authorities  at  J erusalem ;  and  the  representatives  of  the 
Roman  government. 

If  we  view  the  Jewish  populace  at  different  periods,  we 
shall  see  them  at  one  time  anxious  to  make  Jesus  a  king, 
at  another  compelling  Pilate  by  their  clamours  to  put  him 
to  death.  The  former  was  their  own  spontaneous  impulse : 
they  were  excited  to  the  latter  by  their  priests.  From  both 
we  may  perhaps  argue,  that  their  feelings  towards  Jesus  had 
little  connexion  with  religion.  They  had  seen  his  miracles ; 
they  knew  him  to  be  kind  and  beneficent ;  they  heard  him 
expose  the  vices  of  their  superiors ;  all  which  excited  their 
curiosity  ;  and  wherever  he  appeared,  they  could  hardly  fail 
to  listen  to  him  with  pleasure.  As  many  of  them  as  were 
zealous  for  political  freedom,  might  think  that  this  was  the 
end  which  he  had  ultimately  in  view ;  but  when  he  came  up 
to  one  festival  after  another,  still  with  the  same  few  obscure 
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followers ;  when  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  no  party,  and 
manifested  no  resistance  to  foreign  interference,  the  attach¬ 
ment  which  such  persons  had  been  inclined  to  feel  would 
naturally  subside :  they  might  mistake  his  meekness  for 
indecision ;  and  the  lessons  of  obedience  which  he  gave 
would  be  construed  into  cowardice.  If  they  felt  strongly, 
they  might  be  glad  to  see  him  punished,  as  having  raised 
hopes  which  he  did  not  realize ;  and  if  they  felt  little,  they 
would  be  wholly  indifferent  whether  one  person  more  or  less 
was  led  to  crucifixion.  Jesus  Christ,  as  I  have  already  ob¬ 
served,  did  not  make  himself  generally  known  as  the  founder 
of  a  new  religion.  If  he  had,  so  abrupt  a  disclosure  of  it 
would  have  been  received  with  horror  by  the  zealous  adhe¬ 
rents  of  the  Law  of  Moses.  Again,  therefore,  I  would  repeat, 
that  we  must  not  consider  the  part  which  the  populace  took 
in  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  as  proceeding  from  feelings  of 
religion.  They  might  have  heard  something  of  his  intending 
to  destroy  the  temple,  and  they  might  have  fancied  at  the 
moment  that  he  deserved  to  be  put  to  death  ;  but  they  could 
have  no  definite  idea  of  the  doctrine  which  was  about  to  be 
preached,  nor  could  they  have  assigned  any  reason  for  hating 
his  followers  :  they  acted,  as  multitudes  are  often  apt  to  act, 
without  knowing  their  own  motives ;  and  upon  the  whole  I 
should  say,  that  the  general  impression  concerning  the  apo¬ 
stles  would  be,  that  they  were  the  followers  of  a  man  who 
was  put  to  death,  but  of  whom  they  could  not  remember 
any  evil. 

It  was  not  so  with  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  the 
persons  who  composed  the  Jewish  sanhedrim.  To  account 
for  the  antipathy  which  these  persons  felt  towards  Jesus,  we 
need  only  remember  what  has  been  said  of  the  nature  of  his 
preaching.  He  prepared  men  for  receiving  a  spiritual  re¬ 
ligion,  by  enforcing  the  necessity  of  holiness  and  repentance. 
Both  John  the  Baptist  and  himself  had  dwelt  upon  the 
terrors  of  a  future  judgment ;  and  had  said  plainly,  that  the 
children  of  the  kingdom,  i.  e.  the  natural  descendants  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  might  finally  be  cast  out.  This  was  a  hateful  doctrine 
to  men  who  placed  the  whole  of  their  religion  in  outward 
forms ;  who  were  looked  up  to  by  the  people  as  patterns  of 
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sanctity  ;  and  who  now  heard,  that  publicans  and  harlots 
might  enter  into  heaven  before  them.  This  will  perhaps  be 
found  a  sufficient  clue  to  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees.  It  might  seem  strange,  that  they  thought 
of  punishing  the  teacher  of  this  new  doctrine  with  death  ; 
but  it  is  only  strange,  if  we  view  the  matter  according  to 
modern  notions.  In  the  times  which  we  are  now  considering, 
and  particularly  in  Judtea,  the  shedding  of  blood  was  an 
ordinary  occurrence ;  and  the  pages  of  ecclesiastical  history 
will  prove  to  us  sadly  too  often,  that  he  who  silences  an 
adversary  by  death,  persuades  himself  that  he  is  benefiting 
the  cause  of  truth. 

I  have  here  mentioned  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  :  and 
the  Pharisees  were  likely  to  inveigh  loudly  against  Jesus  for 
undervaluing  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  This  was 
the  cloak  which  concealed  their  real  feelings  at  the  mortifi¬ 
cation  of  their  pride,  and  the  detection  of  their  hypocrisy. 
But  the  other  Jewish  sect,  the  Sadducees,  were  found  equally 
hostile  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  ;  and  what  we  know  of  their 
principles,  will  fully  account  for  this  part  of  their  conduct. 
The  Sadducees  were  a  less  numerous  bodv  than  the  Pharisees. 

%j 

But  they  made  up  in  wealth  what  they  wanted  in  numbers. 
The  Pharisees  had  the  highest  character  among  the  people 
for  their  reputed  sanctity  and  adherence  to  the  Law.  The 
Sadducees  were  found  mostly  among  the  rich,  and  did  not 
pretend  to  the  merit  of  abstinence  or  austerity a.  If  the 
Pharisee  was  too  proud,  the  Sadducee  was  too  worldly,  to 
listen  to  the  preaching  of  Jesus:  and  if  this  had  not  been 
the  case,  the  peculiar  creed  of  the  Sadducees  would  have 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  embrace  his  doctrine.  That 
doctrine  rested  upon  the  resurrection,  as  its  corner  stone. 
It  was  because  all  men  were  to  rise  again,  and  be  judged  for 
their  deeds,  that  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  had  preached 
the  necessity  of  repentance  ;  but  all  notion  of  a  resurrection 
was  rejected  by  the  Sadducees b:  and  if  we  merely  regard 
this  as  a  difference  upon  a  speculative  point,  we  know  little 
of  the  human  heart,  if  we  seek  any  other  ground  for  rancour 
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and  animosity.  The  Sadducees,  however,  though  they  denied 
a  resurrection,  by  no  means  rejected  the  doctrine  of  a  Pro¬ 
vidence.  They  believed  that  rewards  and  punishments  were 
strictly  administered  by  God  in  this  life  :  and  this  may  have 
been  one  reason  why,  as  Josephus  informs  usc,  they  were 
particularly  severe  in  executing  the  punishments  of  the  law. 
I  mention  this  fact  in  the  character  of  the  Sadducees,  because 
we  shall  find  the  remark  of  the  Jewish  historian  confirmed  by 
the  history  of  the  Apostles. 

I  proposed  to  consider,  in  the  third  place,  the  treatment 
which  Jesus  received  from  the  representatives  of  the  Roman 
government.  This  however  requires  us  to  notice  little  else 
than  the  character  and  conduct  of  one  individual.  Pontius 
Pilate  held  the  office  of  procurator  of  Judaea  during  the 
whole  of  our  Saviour’s  ministry ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  called  upon  to  notice  him  till  the  passover,  at 
which  he  ordered  his  execution.  The  fate  of  Judas  of  Galilee, 
Theudas,  and  perhaps  many  other  popular  leaders,  made  it 
difficult  for  Jesus  to  disclose  himself  in  his  real  character. 
He  was  the  deliverer  who  was  expected  by  the  whole  nation  ; 
and  yet  if  he  had  appeared  as  such,  he  was  certain  to  have 
raised  an  insurrection,  and  as  certain  to  have  been  put  down 
by  the  Roman  power.  We  may  find  many  instances  in  the 
Gospels  of  Jesus  being  placed  in  this  dilemma,  and  of  his 
prudently  escaping  from  it.  The  same  difficulty  will  also 
account  for  his  extreme  caution  in  declaring  himself  to  be  the 
Christ.  He  revealed  the  great  secret  to  a  few;  and  they 
that  remembered  his  words  afterwards,  might  call  to  mind 
many  expressions  which  led  to  this  conclusion :  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  Roman  governor,  who  resided  at 
Csesarea,  had  ever  felt  the  slightest  uneasiness,  even  if  he  had 
heard  a  rumour,  concerning  Jesus.  It  was  an  incidental 
expression  from  the  chief  priests,  which  made  him  know 
that  Jesus  was  a  Galilean d;  and  it  seems  plain  from  his 
conversation  with  Jesus,  that  he  then  heard  for  the  first  time 
of  his  being  called  the  Christ,  and  King  of  the  Jews.  Pilate 
would  probably  know  what  was  meant  by  the  Christ ;  and  if 
Jesus  had  really  made  pretensions  to  be  a  king,  the  suspicions 
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of  the  Roman  governor  might  naturally  have  been  excited. 
The  Jews  indeed  spoke  out  plainly,  and  accused  Jesus  of 
resisting  the  payment  of  tribute ;  but  notwithstanding  all 
this,  Pilate  declared  him  to  be  innocent.  He  most  probably 
consulted  his  Roman  officers  concerning  the  truth  of  these 
charges ;  and  three  times  he  publicly  declared,  that  he  found 
no  fault  in  Jesus.  The  sentence  of  crucifixion  was  at  length 
extorted  from  him  through  fear  of  being  himself  accused  of 
disaffection  to  the  emperor:  and  the  infamy,  which  attaches 
to  the  memory  of  Pilate,  should  be  confined  to  his  permitting 
the  execution  of  a  man,  whom  in  his  own  conscience  he 
believed  to  be  guiltless.  When  the  feast  of  the  Passover 
was  ended,  Pilate  would  probably  return  to  Caesarea  ;  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  confirm  what  we  might  have 
expected  to  be  the  case,  that  he  took  no  part  in  persecuting 
the  followers  of  Jesus. 

There  is  a  story  however  told  concerning  Pilate,  which,  if 
the  circumstances  of  it  have  any  foundation  in  truth,  ought 
to  be  considered  in  this  place.  The  early  Christian  writers 
appealed  very  confidently  to  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  or  the  official 
account  which  was  transmitted  by  him  to  Rome  concerning 
the  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  Justin  Martyr,  who  wrote  about 
the  year  1 40,  is  the  earliest  writer  who  mentions  these  Acts e : 
but  Tertullian,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  same  century, 
supplies  us  with  much  more  detail,  and  says,  that  Tiberius 
proposed  to  the  senate,  that  Jesus  Christ  should  be  admitted 
as  a  Cod.  According  to  the  same  authority,  the  senate 
rejected  the  proposal ;  but  the  account  sent  by  Pilate  made 
such  an  impression  upon  Tiberius,  that  from  that  time  he 
shewed  particular  favour  and  indulgence  to  the  Jews  f.  The 
statement  of  Tertullian  has  been  repeated  by  later  writers  S  ; 
and  the  degree  of  credit  which  is  due  to  it,  has  led  to  much 
discussion.  That  Tiberius  should  have  been  willing  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  Jesus  as  a  god,  can  perhaps  scarcely  be  believed. 
It  was  about  this  time,  that  he  began  to  plunge  more  deeply 
into  his  licentious  profligacy  ;  and  though  the  union  of  vice 
and  superstition  is  by  no  means  unusual,  the  mind  of  Tiberius 
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was  certainly  not  likely  to  be  interested  at  present  with  a 
question  of  this  kind.  It  was  about  two  years  before,  that 
he  had  prohibited  the  senate  from  paying  divine  honours  to 
his  mother  h  ;  and  though  he  had  allowed  the  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  to  erect  a  temple  to 
himself,  his  mother,  and  the  senate1,  he  refused  the  same 
honour  two  years  afterwards,  when  the  offer  was  made  by  a 
district  in  Spain  k.  Most  of  the  events  of  the  years  29,  30, 
and  31,  were  recorded  in  that  part  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus, 
which  is  lost :  but  the  circumstances  which  I  have  just 
mentioned  might  rather  lead  us  to  expect,  that  if  Tiberius 
had  proposed  to  increase  the  number  of  deities,  the  senate 
would  not  have  refused.  We  should  also  recollect,  that  if 
Pilate  transmitted  his  account  soon  after  his  own  return 
from  Jerusalem,  he  would  not  be  likely  to  say  any  thing  of 
Jesus  being  looked  upon  as  a  god.  He  would  acquaint  the 
emperor  with  his  own  conviction  of  the  innocence  of  Jesus  ; 
but  nothing  had  as  yet  transpired,  which  would  lead  him  to 
think  that  Jesus  was  considered,  even  by  his  own  followers, 
to  be  more  than  human.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  understand, 
why  Tiberius,  even  if  he  was  led  to  think  favourably  of  Jesus, 
should  therefore  be  induced  to  confer  favours  on  the  Jews. 
Pilate's  official  despatches  could  only  have  represented  the 
Jewish  authorities  as  cruel,  malicious,  and  unjust:  they  had 
murdered  the  man  whom  Tiberius,  according  to  this  same 
account,  was  wishing  to  honour  as  a  god  :  and  the  jealous 
mind  of  the  emperor  would  scarcely  have  inclined  him  to 
deify  a  man,  to  whom  his  own  procurator  had  given  the  title 
of  king  of  the  Jewrs.  All  these  considerations  may  make  us 
pause  in  admitting  the  story,  as  it  was  embellished  in  the 
time  of  Tertullian ;  but  the  earlier  and  more  simple  statement 
of  Justin  Martyr  can  hardly  be  set  aside  :  nor  can  we  think 
that  in  a  defence  delivered  publicly  to  the  emperor,  he  would 
have  referred  him  to  Pilate's  official  report,  if  such  a  docu¬ 
ment  was  not  in  existence.  It  could  be  proved,  if  proof  was 
necessary,  that  the  governors  of  provinces  were  in  the  habit 
of  transmitting  to  Rome  an  account  of  the  events  which  had 
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happened 1 ;  and  it  ought  rather  to  excite  our  surprise,  if 
Pilate  had  not  informed  the  emperor  of  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  suppose,  that  the  Fathers 
were  mistaken  in  believing  some  such  document  to  be  pre¬ 
served  in  the  archives.  We  know  that  in  the  third  century 
a  work  called  the  Acts  of  Pilate  was  forged,  which  contained 
calumnies  against  the  Christians  m  :  more  than  one  spurious 
letter,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  Pilate,  is  still 
extant  n  ;  but  the  very  fact  of  these  forgeries  rather  supports 
the  notion,  that  some  genuine  Acts  of  Pilate  were  known  to 
have  existed.  All  therefore  which  I  would  infer  concerning 
this  matter  is,  that  Pilate  sent  to  Tiberius  an  account  of  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus;  and  that  the  early  Christians  knew  the 
substance  of  it  not  to  be  unfavourable  to  their  Founder’s 
character  °.  We  might  conclude  for  certain,  that  Pilate 
would  make  the  same  statement  to  the  emperor,  which  he 
had  made  to  the  chief  priests  :  he  would  assert  that  he  knew 
of  no  fault  in  Jesus;  and  the  remarkable  anecdote,  which  is 
preserved  by  St.  Matthew p,  of  Pilate’s  wife  having  been 
troubled  in  a  dream  concerning  him,  might  perhaps  have  led 
Pilate  to  reflect  still  more  upon  the  iniquity  of  his  sentence. 
He  would  also  be  likely  to  add,  what  the  Evangelists  assure 
us  was  not  unknown  to  him,  and  which  he  might  have  heard 
from  some  of  his  own  officers  quartered  at  Jerusalem,  that 
the  chief  priests  had  put  Jesus  to  death,  because  they  envied 
him  his  popularity.  It  is  true,  that  it  was  about  this  time, 
as  I  mentioned  in  my  last  lecture,  that  Tiberius  rescinded 
the  decree  which  had  banished  the  Jews  from  Pome.  But 
I  have  already  observed,  that  there  could  have  been  nothing 
in  Pilate’s  despatch  concerning  the  Jews,  which  dictated  such 
a  measure  ;  and  Philo  has  preserved  a  curious  fact,  if  it  be 
true,  that  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  had  been  owing  to  the 
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intrigues  of  Sejanus,  who  feared  lest  their  attachment  to  the 
emperor  should  interfere  with  his  own  designs ;  and  that 
when  the  day  of  retribution  came,  and  the  ambitious  fa¬ 
vourite  was  destroyed,  Tiberius  discovered  what  he  had  done, 
and  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  q. 

Such  then  was  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Judaea  con¬ 
cerning  Jesus  Christ  at  the  time  of  his  crucifixion.  The 
Roman  authorities  had  heard  little  concerning  him,  and  felt 
no  jealousy  or  suspicion  of  his  designs.  With  the  people  at 
large  he  had  at  times  been  popular  ;  but  they  could  not  un¬ 
derstand  his  character ;  and  they  looked  on  with  indifference, 
perhaps  with  a  conviction  of  his  guilt,  when  they  saw  their 
own  rulers  and  the  Roman  officers  combine  in  putting  him  to 
death.  The  only  persons  who  were  zealous  in  this  nefarious 
murder,  were  the  members  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrim.  They 
had  now  silenced  the  man,  who  had  shewn  such  insight  into 
their  hearts  :  and  we  have  a  curious  instance  how  prejudice 
will  operate  even  against  conviction,  in  their  bribing  the 
soldiers  to  say,  that  the  disciples  came  by  night  and  stole 
the  body  of  Jesus  from  the  sepulchre.  This  proves  that  the 
fact  of  Jesus  being  seen  alive  again  was  known  to  the  chief 
priests.  They  had  their  information  from  the  soldiers  them¬ 
selves,  who  must  have  told  them  of  the  stone  being  rolled 
away,  and  of  their  own  terror  at  seeing  the  angel.  Though 
Jesus  shewed  himself  but  seldom  after  his  resurrection,  the 
fact  must  have  been  known  to  some  persons  at  least  beside 
his  immediate  followers.  To  those  who  doubted,  it  was  an 
obvious  expedient  to  go  to  the  sepulchre,  and  see  whether 
the  body  was  really  there.  The  conclusion,  which  such  an 
inspection  would  incline  them  to  draw,  was  met  by  the  story 
circulated  by  the  high  priests,  that  the  disciples  had  come  by 
night  and  stolen  the  body.  This  was  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  appearance  of  the  sepulchre  :  and  St.  Matthew  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  this  story  concerning  the  disciples  was  com¬ 
monly  reported  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  his  writing 
his  Gospel.  Justin  Martyr  has  added,  (and  his  evidence  in 
this  instance  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  doubted,)  that  the  Jews 
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sent  persons  into  every  country  to  spread  this  story  r.  It 
was  necessary,  that  some  steps  of  this  kind  should  be  taken 
beyond  the  limits  of  J udsea.  The  Passover  being  now  ended, 
many  of  the  foreign  Jews  would  return  to  their  own  country  ; 
and  the  chief  priests  would  be  anxious,  that  they  should  not 
carry  with  them  an  account  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  The 
return  of  these  men  to  their  homes  would  furnish  them  with 
the  means  of  spreading  the  report  in  the  manner  mentioned 
by  Justin  Martyr  :  and  we  may  perhaps  conclude,  that  the 
first  account  which  the  Jews  in  some  countries  received  con¬ 
cerning  Jesus,  was  coupled  with  this  notorious  falsehood  of  his 
disciples  having  carried  off  his  body  from  the  sepulchre.  The 
effect  of  such  a  calumny,  superadded  to  the  ignominy  of  a  public 
crucifixion,  is  too  plain  to  require  me  to  dwell  upon  it. 

Jesus  appears  to  have  staid  at  least  eight  days  in  Jerusalem 
after  his  resurrection  :  or  to  speak  more  properly,  the  place 
where  he  shewed  himself  occasionally  during  this  interval 
was  Jerusalem  or  its  vicinity.  The  disciples,  after  this, 
returned  into  Galilee,  which  it  was  natural  for  them  to  do 
when  the  Passover  was  ended.  Some  of  them  seem  to  have 
resumed  their  former  occupation  on  the  lake  of  Gennesaret ; 
and  while  they  were  there,  they  again  saw  Jesus  appear 
among  them.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  many 
days  they  continued  in  Galilee.  The  whole  number  of  days 
between  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Jesus  was  forty  ; 
and  we  know  that  the  ascension  took  place  near  Bethany, 
which  was  not  quite  two  miles  from  Jerusalem.  If  we  were 
to  seek  a  reason  for  Jesus  thus  sending  his  disciples  into 
Galilee,  and  then  bringing  them  back  again  to  Judaea,  we 
should  perhaps  find  it  in  his  wishing  to  withdraw  them  for  a 
while  from  public  notice,  and  then  sending  them  to  attend 
the  approaching  feast  of  Pentecost.  It  was  on  every  account 
to  be  expected  that  Jerusalem  would  be  the  place,  from 
whence  the  new  religion  would  proceed  ;  and  the  miracle, 
which  was  intended  to  be  worked  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
required  the  attendance  of  those  crowds,  who  were  assembled 
only  at  Jerusalem. 

r  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  17.  p.  117:  213.  See  Fabricius,  Salut.  Lux 
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It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  parting 
address,  which  Jesus  delivered  to  his  disciples.  It  is  plain, 
that  some  of  them  up  to  that  time  entertained  a  hope  of  an 
earthly  kingdom ;  nor  did  his  answer  fully  explain  to  them 
the  nature  of  their  delusion.  This,  as  well  as  many  other 
points,  was  left  to  the  successive  illumination  which  he  in¬ 
tended  to  impart  to  them  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  nothing 
is  more  striking  than  the  contrast  between  the  worldly 
notions  of  the  disciples,  up  to  the  time  of  their  Lord's 
ascension,  and  their  spiritual  views  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  as 
soon  as  the  Holy  Ghost  had  come  upon  them.  Jesus  now 
told  them  to  wait  in  Jerusalem,  till  this  promised  illumination 
should  arrive  :  he  told  them  also,  that  they  were  to  preach 
his  religion  throughout  the  earth ;  and  his  last  words  must 
have  seemed  to  them  particularly  strange,  when  he  spoke  of 
their  preaching,  not  only  in  Jerusalem  and  Judaea,  but  in 
Samaria,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  most  critical  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Apostles.  The  days  were  truly  come,  when  the 
bridegroom  was  taken  from  them.  The  city,  to  which  they 
were  returning,  was  filled  with  persons,  who  not  fifty  days 
before  had  put  their  Master  to  death  ;  and  his  prophetic 
warnings,  which  had  been  so  fatally  accomplished  in  his  own 
person,  taught  them  what  they  were  to  expect  for  themselves. 
We  may  say,  as  of  our  first  parents,  that  “  the  world  was  all 
“  before  them  and  friendless  as  they  were,  without  money, 
without  learning,  and,  which  might  almost  be  added,  diffident 
of  their  own  cause,  they  were  to  go  forth  and  promulgate  a 
religion,  which  was  to  triumph  over  polytheism  and  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  to  plant  the  cross  of  Christ  in  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  world.  Well  may  we  say  with  the  Psalmist,  This  is 
the  Lord's  doing ,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes !  The 
Apostles  no  doubt  felt  some  conviction  of  this  sort  in  their 
own  breasts  ;  and  though  as  yet  they  knew  but  very  im¬ 
perfectly  the  high  commission  which  they  had  received,  the 
thought  of  their  Master  being  in  heaven  consoled  them  for 
his  loss,  and  we  read  that  they  worshipped  him ,  and  returned 
to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy. 

They  had  still  ten  days  to  pass  before  the  promise,  which 
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had  been  so  solemnly  repeated,  was  fulfilled  ;  and  the  time, 
though  short  in  itself,  must  have  been  one  of  intense  anxiety. 
The  eleven  apostles  were  not  entirely  left  to  themselves. 
Some  other  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  were  still  with  them ; 
and  we  might  suppose,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  they 
were  of  the  most  zealous.  We  know  that  some  of  them  had 
attended  upon  Jesus  as  long  as  the  apostles  themselves,  from 
his  baptism  to  his  ascension s ;  and  we  may  conclude  that 
some,  perhaps  many  of  them,  were  of  the  number  of  those 
seventy  disciples,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  Jesus  to  preach 
the  gospel.  It  is  not  certain  whether  any  other  persons, 
beside  the  eleven  apostles,  were  present  at  the  ascension ;  but 
from  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  commission  to 
preach  the  gospel,  we  might  perhaps  conclude,  that  this  last 
and  solemn  scene  was  witnessed  by  the  apostles  only.  When 
they  returned  to  Jerusalem,  they  appear  to  have  gone  to 
some  place,  where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling ;  and 
our  curiosity  might  be  excited  to  know,  how  so  many  persons 
contrived  to  meet  frequently  together  without  attracting 
notice.  The  danger  of  their  situation  appears  to  be  greatly 
increased  by  what  St.  Luke  expressly  tells  us,  that  they  icere 
continually  in  the  temple ,  praising  and  blessing  God1.  That 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  daily  in  the  temple,  is 
said  in  many  passages  of  the  Acts  u  ;  and  some  writers  have 
conjectured,  that  the  upper  chamber,  in  which  they  are 
stated  to  have  assembled,  was  an  apartment  over  the  porticos 
of  the  temple  x.  It  has  even  been  supposed,  that  they  were 
in  a  room  in  this  same  place,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  upon 
them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  and  Josephus  certainly  speaks 
of  there  being  many  such  apartments  connected  with  the 
temple  y.  This  however  seems  rather  improbable.  That  they 
should  attend  in  the  temple  at  the  hours  of  prayer,  was  by  no 
means  extraordinary  :  and  they  may  have  been  less  likely  to 
attract  attention  by  that  public  worship,  than  by  meeting 
together  in  a  private  house.  Jerusalem  was  perhaps  filled 
with  strangers  during  the  whole  interval  between  the  Passover 

s  Acts  i.  21.  1  xxiv.  53.  Act.  i.  13. 
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and  Pentecost :  and  some  who  came  from  a  distance  to  attend 
the  former  feast,  would  be  likely  to  stay  for  the  latter  also. 
This  would  cause  the  temple  to  be  visited  by  many  worship¬ 
pers  every  day  :  and  even  if  the  apostles  and  their  friends 
had  gone  thither  in  a  body,  they  need  not  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  noticed  in  the  crowd  of  strangers.  If  it  could  be  proved 
that  these  vis ep&a,  or  upper  chambers,  which  are  mentioned 
by  Josephus,  were  open  to  all  persons  who  chose  to  occupy 
them ;  or  if  there  was  reason  to  think,  that  persons  of  the 
same  nation,  who  attended  the  festivals,  made  use  of  these 
apartments  for  want  of  more  private  accommodation,  then  we 
might  perhaps  conclude,  that  the  apostles  and  their  company, 
being  all  of  them  Galilseans,  had  taken  possession  of  one  of 
these  chambers,  and  there  without  molestation  or  suspicion 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  religion,  which  was  to  rise  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  very  building  where  they  met.  However  this 
may  be,  the  room,  in  which  they  assembled,  was  sufficiently 
spacious  to  hold  120  persons  ;  and  when  they  elected  Mat¬ 
thias,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  they  were  not  in  private, 
and  secure  from  interruption.  We  need  not  conclude,  that 
the  number  of  disciples  in  Jerusalem  was  confined  to  120. 
This  was  the  number,  which  assembled  to  fill  up  the  place  of 
Judas  :  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  every  individual  disciple- 
was  admitted  to  this  election.  It  might  seem  from  the  words 
of  St.  Peter,  that  all  these  120  persons  had  accompanied 
Jesus  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  z :  and  this  may 
have  been  the  ground  of  their  being  thus  selected.  But  if 
there  were  120  persons  now  in  Jerusalem,  who  had  been 
followers  of  Jesus  for  so  long  a  period,  we  must  naturally 
conclude,  that  the  believers  altogether  were  much  more 
numerous.  St.  Luke  mentions  the  women,  and  Mary  the 
mother  of  Jesus  ;  and  there  are  many  reasons,  which  lead 
me  to  think  that  St.  Luke  was  himself  at  Jerusalem  at  this 
time.  Whether  he  was  converted  before  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
might  perhaps  be  doubted,  though  some  ancient  writers  have 
supposed  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  a.  The 
brothers  or  cousins  of  our  Lord  are  also  mentioned  as  being 
present  at  these  meetings  ;  and  if  any  credit  could  be  attached 

a  See  Tillemont,  Me'moires,  tom.  II.  p.  236. 
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to  the  lists  which  have  been  made  of  the  seventy  disciples,  we 
might  know  the  names  of  several  others  of  these  founders  of 
our  religion.  But  it  is  demonstrable,  that  these  lists  were 
composed  by  bringing  together  the  most  prominent  names 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles b;  and  though 
it  is  probable  that  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  seven  deacons  were 
with  the  apostles  from  the  time  of  the  ascension,  the  only  two 
names,  which  can  be  placed  with  certainty  in  that  most  distin¬ 
guished  company,  are  those  of  Barsabas  and  Matthias. 

These  meetings  of  the  eleven  apostles  and  the  other  dis¬ 
ciples  appear  to  have  been  held  daily,  but  even  now  some 
preeminence  was  conceded  to  the  eleven  :  and  no  greater  proof 
could  be  given  of  this,  than  their  thinking  it  necessary  to  fill 
up  the  vacancy,  which  was  caused  by  the  treachery  of  Judas. 
This  was  done  in  some  part  of  those  ten  days,  which  elapsed 
between  the  ascension  and  Pentecost :  and  the  form  of  elec¬ 
tion  was  perhaps  the  same,  which  was  used  in  the  church  for 
some  time  after.  The  apostles  seem  to  have  decided,  that 
none  should  be  eligible,  but  those  who  had  attended  upon 
Jesus  through  the  whole  of  his  ministry.  Out  of  these,  the 
disciples  selected  two,  who  were  most  deserving :  and  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  these  two  were  decided  by  lot.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  the  names  of  Barsabas  and  Matthias  are  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament :  and  since  it  is  also  the  last,  we  can¬ 
not  hope  to  discover  any  further  particulars  concerning  them. 
They  are  stated  by  some  early  writers  c  to  have  been  of  the 
number  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  the  words  of  St.  Peter 
make  this  not  improbable.  An  absurd  tradition  is  preserved 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  Matthias  was  the  same  per¬ 
son  as  Zacchseusd:  but  the  time  of  Zacchaeus  first  becoming 
acquainted  with  our  Saviour  makes  this  impossible.  The 
same  writer  ascribes  a  saying  to  Matthias,  which  has  nothing 
in  it  to  lead  us  to  admit  or  to  reject  it :  he  is  reported  to 
have  said,  “  that  we  ought  to  strive  against  and  mortify  the 
“  flesh,  not  indulging  it  for  the  enjoyment  of  intemperate 

b  Lists  are  given  by  Fabricius,  Moses,  published  by  Gaulminus. 
Append,  ad  Hippcl.  vol.  I.  p.  41:.  c  Eus.  H.  E.  I.  12.  Epiphanies, 
Townsend,  New  Testament  arranged,  Anacephal.  c.  125.  vol.  II.  p.  138. 
vol.  I.  p.  309.  See  the  three  books  d  Strom.  IV.  6.  p.  579. 
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“  pleasure,  but  we  should  improve  the  soul  by  faith  and  know- 
“  ledge  eP  It  is  perhaps  suspicious,  that  a  precept,  which 
among  Christians  may  be  almost  called  a  truism,  should  be 
ascribed  particularly  to  any  one  of  the  apostles :  and  if  the 
name  of  Matthias  was  thus  made  a  vehicle  of  unfounded  tra¬ 
ditions,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  to  expose  the  incon¬ 
sistency  of  several  Gnostic  sects  professing  to  follow  him f. 
Concerning  Joseph  or  Barsabas,  who  was  also  called  Justus, 
we  know  nothing  else,  except  that  Papias,  who  lived  in  the 
first  century,  preserved  a  tradition  of  his  having  drunk  poison, 
but  received  no  injury  from  it  s.  The  words  of  our  Saviour  h 
might  prepare  us  to  expect  a  miracle  such  as  this :  but  where 
the  evidence  is  so  small  on  which  these  traditions  rest,  it  is 
safest  to  leave  Matthias  and  Barsabas  to  the  unquestionable 
distinction  of  being  thought  worthy  to  be  numbered  with  the 
eleven  apostles.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  presently, 
that  the  notion  of  Barsabas  being  the  same  person  with  Bar¬ 
nabas,  is  entitled  to  little  weight.  I  have  said,  that  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  Barsabas  and  Matthias  were  decided  by  lot ;  and 
such  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  meaning  of  St.  Luke’s 
words :  but  Mosheim,  whose  opinion  is  always  entitled  to 
consideration,  has  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  the  disciples  did 
not  cast  lots,  but  simply  gave  their  votes  \  In  either  case  we 
cannot  doubt,  that  he,  to  whom  they  prayed,  that  he  would 
point  out  the  person  to  be  chosen,  directed  their  judgment, 
or  caused  the  lot  to  fall  upon  the  worthiest  object :  and  if  we 
see  reason  to  think  that  the  Lord,  the  searcher  of  hearts, 
who  was  addressed  in  this  solemn  prayer,  was  their  beloved 
Master,  to  whose  service  they  were  about  to  consecrate  an¬ 
other  faithful  follower,  we  have  an  instance  of  divine  worship 
paid  to  Jesus  at  the  earliest  period  in  which  it  could  have 
been  offered. 

This  election  was  perhaps  the  only  affair  of  moment,  which 
happened  before  the  day  of  Pentecost :  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  think,  that  the  expectation  of  any  thing  extraordinary  had 

e  Strom.  Ill,  4.  p.  523.  8  Apud  Eus.  H.  E.  III.  39. 
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brought  them  together  on  that  day.  There  is  more  room  for 
discussion  as  to  the  number  of  persons  who  were  present. 
Roman  Catholic  writers  contend,  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
one  of  them :  and  some  protestants  have  supposed,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  did  not  descend  on  the  apostles  only  k.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  improbable,  that  other  persons  were  present 
beside  the  twelve  apostles :  but  when  we  consider  the  terms 
of  the  original  promise,  and  the  intimate  connexion  which  it 
had  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  we  shall  perhaps  see 
reason  to  think,  that  this  extraordinary  and  palpable  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  vouchsafed  to  the  apostles 
only.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  effect  produced  by  it 
was  not  imparted  subsequently  to  other  believers ;  and  the 
gift  of  tongues  was  perhaps  not  uncommon :  but  we  never 
read  afterwards  of  the  fiery  appearance :  and  it  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  this  first  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  communicated  in  such  a  way  as  to  distinguish  the 
apostles  from  the  other  believers. 

A  sound  was  heard,  as  the  violent  rushing  of  wind ;  and  it 
was  not  only  perceived  in  the  room  where  they  were  sitting, 
but  when  St.  Peter  addressed  the  multitudes  outside,  he 
appealed  to  them  also  as  having  heard  it.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  fiery  appearance  was  seen :  and  though  the  generally 
received  notion  has  been  that  fiery  tongues  rested  upon  each 
of  the  apostles,  the  words  may  admit  of  the  interpretation, 
that  these  drops  or  particles  of  flame  were  distributed  to  each 
of  them1.  The  passage  appears  always  to  have  been  consi¬ 
dered  obscure;  and  Theodoret  extracted  from  it  the  still 
more  extraordinary  meaning,  that  the  tongues  of  the  apostles 
appeared  to  be  divided,  and  touched  by  a  lambent  flame.  This 
interpretation  was  probably  adopted,  in  order  to  make  the 
miracle  emblematical  of  its  immediate  effect,  the  gift  of 
tongues  :  but  the  expression,  tongues  of  fire  or  flame ,  had  per¬ 
haps  no  reference  to  the  tongue,  as  the  organ  of  speech,  and 
merely  signified  a  small,  separate  particle  of  flame,  which 
settled  on  each  of  the  apostles ;  and  whatever  its  appearance 

k  See  Tillemont,  Memoires,  tom.  1  ‘'SltfOrjcrav  avrois  8iapepi£op.cvcu 
I.  p.  383.  Benson,  History  of  the  yktoacrai  cocrel  irupos.  Acts  ii.  3. 
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may  have  been,  it  was  not  merely  momentary,  but  was  some¬ 
thing  which  all  the  people  could  see,  while  St.  Peter  was 
addressing  them. 

The  history  of  this  miracle  may  certainly  seem  to  confirm 
the  notion,  that  the  apostles  were  occupying  an  apartment  in 
the  temple,  and  this  would  account  for  so  large  a  multitude 
being  assembled  so  near  and  at  the  time.  If  St.  Luke  had 
not  mentioned  it,  we  should  have  known  that  Jerusalem  was 
at  this  season  filled  with  foreign  Jews,  who  attended  the  feast 
of  Pentecost.  Many  of  them,  as  I  have  observed,  may  have 
staid  there  from  the  last  Passover :  and  we  can  hardly  sup¬ 
pose,  that  such  a  crowd  of  them  was  assembled  in  any  other 
place  than  in  the  temple.  This  was  the  last  and  most  solemn 
day  of  the  festival,  when  the  temple  was  most  likely  to  be 
thronged  with  worshippers :  and  it  was  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  m,  which  was  one  of  the  Jewish  hours  of  prayer, 
when  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  in  an  appearance  of  fire  upon 
the  apostles.  Many  of  the  worshippers  would  now  be  begin¬ 
ning  to  assemble ;  and  while  they  were  filling  the  courts  and 
porticos  of  the  temple,  they  seem  to  have  heard  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  sound,  which  I  have  already  described.  Perhaps  the 
room,  which  contained  the  apostles,  was  sensibly  shaken,  as  it 
was  upon  another  occasion,  when  they  were  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost n;  and  the  motion  may  have  been  felt  in  other 
parts  of  the  building.  However  this  may  have  been,  it  is 
plain  that  the  apostles  came  forth  and  mixed  with  the  multi¬ 
tudes  below.  It  is  impossible  to  describe,  or  even  to  conceive 
the  sensations,  which  must  now  have  come  over  them.  The 
mysterious  noise,  the  lambent  flame,  were  signs  which  their 
senses  could  not  mistake :  they  perceived  at  once,  that  the 
long  expected  promise  was  fulfilled ;  and  in  a  moment  they 
found  within  themselves  the  inclination  and  the  power  to 
converse  in  languages  which  they  had  never  learnt.  We  may 
suppose,  that  the  worshippers  from  different  countries  would, 
on  account  of  their  common  languages,  form  distinct  parties 
in  the  courts  of  the  temple.  The  attention  of  all  of  them  was 
arrested  by  the  noise  and  by  the  flame  ;  and  to  their  still  greater 
astonishment,  they  heard  the  persons,  on  whom  the  flame 
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rested,  addressing  each  of  them  in  their  respective  languages. 
Beside  the  foreign  Jews  who  were  assembled,  there  would 
also  be  many  of  the  resident  inhabitants  of  J erusalem :  and 
some  of  these  might  be  aware  that  the  room  in  question  was 
occupied  by  a  party  of  Gralilaeans.  The  foreign  Jews,  who 
had  heard  this,  would  be  still  more  surprised,  when  the 
apostles  descended  and  addressed  them  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guages  :  but  the  miracle  would  not  be  so  apparent  to  the 
native  Jews,  who  only  heard  a  language  which  was  strange  to 
them,  and  conveyed  no  intelligible  sound.  Being  perhaps 
already  prejudiced  against  these  Galilseans,  they  sought  to 
destroy  the  impression  produced  by  the  miracle ;  and  forget¬ 
ting  the  extreme  improbability  of  men  selecting  that  time  and 
place  for  a  convivial  meeting,  they  could  think  of  no  more 
plausible  calumny,  than  that  of  charging  the  apostles  with 
drunkenness.  St.  Peter,  who  was  always  the  most  forward 
and  zealous  of  the  apostles,  having  heard  this  calumny  from 
some  of  the  Jews  who  were  near  him,  immediately  addressed 
the  multitude  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length :  and  the 
remark  of  some  of  the  Fathers  is  perhaps  entitled  to  atten¬ 
tion,  that  in  this  instance  the  nature  of  the  miracle  was 
changed,  and  though  St.  Peter  used  the  common  language  of 
his  country,  it  seemed  to  each  of  his  hearers  as  if  they  heard 
their  own  °.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  St.  Peter  was  under¬ 
stood  by  the  multitude  at  large ;  and  though  some  persons 
have  observed,  with  a  view  to  depreciate  the  miracle,  that  a 
common  language  was  spoken,  as  a  medium  of  communica¬ 
tion,  by  the  Jews  of  every  country,  yet  even  if  we  suppose 
St.  Peter  to  have  delivered  his  address  in  this  common  dia¬ 
lect,  or  if  we  suppose  all  the  Jews  to  have  understood  suffi¬ 
ciently  the  language  of  Palestine,  that  will  not  allow  us  to 
explain  away  their  own  expression  of  astonishment,  How  hear 
we  every  man  in  our  own  tongue ,  wherein  we  were  horn  ? 

The  effect  of  St.  Peter’s  address  was  electrical.  We  have 
a  right  to  ascribe  some  feelings  of  devotion,  at  least  at  that 
time,  to  the  Jews  who  were  now  fulfilling  the  object  of  their 
long  and  troublesome  journey.  They  were  not  now  under  anv 

°  See  Arnobius,  lib.  I.  pag.  27.  futed  by  Benson,  l.  c.  p.  29,  30. 
Erasmus  ad  l.  The  notion  is  re-  Castalio  ad  l. 
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control  from  the  priests  and  sanhedrim :  many  of  them  per¬ 
haps  had  heard  no  calumnies  against  Jesus:  they  were  left 
to  the  natural  and  spontaneous  feelings  of  their  own  hearts ; 
and  now  at  a  season  of  great  religious  excitement,  within  the 
national  sanctuary  of  their  faith,  they  saw  and  heard  irresist¬ 
ible  proofs  of  a  communication  from  heaven.  St.  Peter's 
allusion  to  the  unjust  crucifixion  of  Jesus  would  not  touch  the 
.consciences  of  the  foreign  Jews,  who  were  guiltless  of  his 
blood  :  they  would  know,  that  the  passage,  quoted  from  the 
Psalms,  had  always  been  applied  by  them  to  the  Messiah  : 
and  when  St.  Peter  spoke  of  the  recent  miracle  as  that  which 
ye  now)  hear  and  see ;  when  he  thus  appealed  to  their  senses, 
and  when  Jesus  was  named  as  the  author  of  this  miracle  by 
one  on  whom  the  flame  was  still  resting,  and  while  the  awful 
noise  was  perhaps  still  passing  over  them,  we  cannot  wonder 
if  many  of  them  were  pricked  to  the  heart ,  and  exclaimed  in 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  Men  and  brethren ,  what  shall  we 
do  ?  The  result  was,  that  3000  persons  were  baptized :  and 
since  this  was  the  first  conversion  since  the  ascension  of 
Jesus,  we  may  observe,  that  what  the  apostles  required  of  all 
the  converts,  was  repentance.  St.  Peter's  speech  also  implied, 
that  they  believed  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ :  and  the  fact  of  all 
these  converts  being  Jews  will  at  once  explain,  why  more 
information  was  not  given  upon  this  point  by  St.  Peter.  His 
hearers  had  only  to  transfer  their  previous  notions  of  the 
Messiah  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  to  believe  that  he  had 
risen  from  the  dead,  and  St.  Peter  assured  them,  that  this 
belief  would  give  them  remission  of  all  their  former  sins.  We 
cannot  doubt,  but  that  the  form  of  baptism,  which  had  been 
delivered  to  them  by  their  Master  not  many  weeks  before, 
was  used  by  them  in  the  admission  of  all  these  converts :  and 
by  telling  them  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus' Christ, 
St.  Peter  required  them  to  profess  their  belief,  that  the  Son 
of  God,  whose  name  was  there  united  with  the  Father  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  was  no  other  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who 
had  died  and  risen  again. 

Before  we  continue  the  history  of  these  first  believers  in 
Jerusalem,  I  should  wish  to  consider,  what  was  likely  to  be 
the  effect  in  distant  countries,  when  some  of  them  returned 
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to  their  homes.  We  can  hardly  doubt,  that  of  the  3000 
persons  who  were  baptized  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  many,  if 
not  most,  were  foreign  Jews.  They  had  come  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  feast,  and  would  now  be  returning  to  their  several 
countries.  St.  Luke  enumerates  some  of  the  quarters  from 
which  they  came,  and  he  perhaps  mentioned  those  districts, 
in  which  the  Jews  were  known  to  be  most  numerous  P. 
Josephus  informs  us,  that  there  were  many  myriads  of  his 
countrymen  beyond  the  Euphrates  %  who  had  probably  re¬ 
mained  there  ever  since  the  captivity,  and  kept  up  a  constant 
communication  with  Jerusalem.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
will  shew,  that  the  Jews  abounded  through  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  or  rather  in 
the  whole  of  Egypt,  they  are  computed  by  Philo  at  a  million r; 
and  with  respect  to  Cyrene,  we  know  of  one  person  who 
came  from  that  country,  and  who  carried  our  Saviour's  cross. 
This  Simon  is  described  by  St.  Mark  as  the  father  of  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Rufus :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  St.  Paul, 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  sends  a  salutation  to  Rufus 
and  his  mother s.  If  the  same  Rufus  be  meant  in  both 
places,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  conclude,  that  his  father 
Simon  was  one  of  the  first  converts  of  the  gospel ;  and  he  may 
have  been  selected  to  bear  the  cross  of  J esus,  as  being  known 
to  be  one  of  his  followers.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
Romans,  who  are  said  in  this  passage  to  have  been  resident 
at  Jerusalem,  both  Jews  and  proselytes  ;  and  I  remarked, 
that  they  might  perhaps  have  been  the  Jews,  who  had  been 
banished  from  Italy  a  few  years  before  by  the  edict  of 
Tiberius.  We  know,  that  this  edict  must  have  sent  several 
thousand  persons  to  seek  an  asylum  in  foreign  countries  ; 
and  there  was  no  place,  to  which  they  would  have  looked 
more  naturally,  or  been  more  likely  to  be  kindly  received, 
than  Judaea.  I  have  also  stated,  that  it  was  about  this  time 
that  Tiberius  revoked  his  decree,  and  permitted  the  Jews  to 
return  to  Rome ;  so  that  many  were  perhaps  waiting  in 

p  This  passage  may  be  compared  XVIII.  9,  1.  Philo  says  the  same, 
with  one  in  Philo  Judaeus,  de  leg.  1.  c.  p.578. 
ad  Caiam,  p.  587.  r  Adv.  Flaccum,  p.  523. 
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Jerusalem  for  the  feast  of  Pentecost  to  be  over,  that  having 
been  present  at  its  solemnity,  they  might  return  to  their 
former  residence  in  Rome.  In  this  way  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable,  that  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  feast  of  Pentecost 
some  persons  would  be  found,  who  had  been  baptized  into 
the  name  of  Christ,  in  Persia  and  in  Egypt,  in  Rome  and  in 
Cyrenaica.  How  far  these  persons  were  likely  to  carry  back 
a  true  idea  of  Christianity,  and  whether  some  of  them  may 
not  have  done  harm  by  representing  it  imperfectly,  may 
furnish  matter  for  future  consideration  :  but  it  is  difficult 
to  think  that  any  of  the  persons,  who  were  baptized  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  could  ever  have  forgotten  the  sight  which 
they  had  witnessed,  and  the  impression  which  it  had  made. 
They  must  have  known,  that  their  own  conversion  was  owing  to 
twelve  men  being  enabled  to  speak  languages,  which  they  had 
never  learnt :  and  if  they  reflected  at  all,  they  must  have 
known,  that  this  power  could  have  come  only  from  God,  and 
that  God  would  never  have  given  it  for  the  propagation  of  a 
false  religion. 

We  may  now  return  to  consider  what  may  truly  be  called 
the  infant  church  at  Jerusalem.  Of  the  3000  who  were 
baptized  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  I  have  conjectured  that 
some,  perhaps  many,  returned  to  their  homes  in  foreign 
countries.  But  we  are  told,  that  the  number  of  believers 
increased  daily  ;  and  they  are  stated  shortly  after  at  5000  S 
if  that  is  not  rather  the  number  of  new  converts  who  were 
made  in  a  single  day.  The  still  crowded  state  of  Jerusalem 
was  perhaps  favourable  to  the  spreading  of  the  gospel.  The 
apostles  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  many  friends  from 
Galilee,  who  had  been  disciples  of  Jesus  while  he  was  in  their 
country,  and  would  now  assist  them  in  making  converts.  But 
in  viewing  the  astonishing  progress  of  Christianity,  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  apostles  were  daily 
exhibiting  stupendous  miracles.  The  gift  of  tongues,  as  I 
said  before,  would  not  be  so  striking  to  the  settled  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Jerusalem  :  but  when  the  same  persons,  who  in 
their  daily  visits  to  the  temple  had  seen  a  cripple  lying  there, 
saw  him  suddenly  rise  up,  walk,  and  leap,  at  the  pronouncing 
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of  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ — when  this  was  done  at  the  hour 
of  prayer,  when  the  temple  was  most  crowded — and  St.  Luke 
perhaps  singled  this  instance  out  of  many  for  detail,  merely 
because  he  had  watched  the  whole  of  it  himself — when  this 
state  of  things  was  going  on  daily  and  hourly,  we  may  well 
take  St.  Luke’s  expression  literally,  and  believe  that  fear 
came  on  every  soul.  If  we  read  the  Gospels,  we  see  what  was 
the  effect  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  The  fame  of  them  spread 
rapidly  through  the  country  ;  and  wherever  he  went,  the 
multitudes  hung  upon  his  words.  It  was  not  his  design,  as 
I  have  observed  more  than  once,  to  unfold  in  his  lifetime  the 
whole  of  that  religion,  of  which  his  death  was  the  seal :  but 
it  is  plain,  that  his  miracles  would  have  persuaded  thousands 
to  embrace  any  doctrine  which  he  had  chosen  to  announce  : 
and  the  same  effect  was  produced  by  the  miracles  of  the 
apostles.  The  inference  was  irresistible,  as  I  have  observed 
with  respect  to  the  gift  of  tongues,  that  God  would  not  have 
given  preternatural  assistance  to  men,  who  were  propagating 
a  false  religion.  We  must  remember  also,  that  the  apostles 
did  not  only  receive  this  miraculous  power  themselves,  but 
they  were  able  to  confer  it  upon  others.  The  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  evidently  something  which  could  not  be 
mistaken ;  it  shewed  itself  by  visible  and  infallible  signs, 
which  terrified  even  while  they  convinced  :  and  if  3000  con¬ 
verts  were  made  on  the  first  day,  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  the  numbers  increased  rapidly. 

The  remark  will,  I  believe,  be  generally  found  correct, 
that  every  movement  in  religion  on  a  large  scale  has  shewn 
itself  first  among  the  lower  or  less  educated  orders.  It  re¬ 
quires  perhaps  some  master  mind  to  give  the  first  impulse ; 
but  our  Saviour  asserted  a  general  principle,  as  well  as  a  par¬ 
ticular  fact,  when  he  said  that  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached 
to  them ,  or  rather,  that  the  poor  receive  the  gospel.  In  the 
case  now  before  us,  the  first  impulse  was  given  from  above. 
Man  could  no  more  have  devised  the  scheme  of  Christianity, 
than  he  could  have  accomplished  it ;  and  the  learned  or  the 
powerful  were  not  the  instruments  employed  by  God  in  the 
infancy  of  the  church.  The  scriptures  are  sometimes  quoted, 
as  representing  the  first  Christians  to  have  had  a  community 
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of  goods ;  but  Mosheim  has  satisfactorily  shewn,  that  this,  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  expression,  was  not  the  caseu.  In  the 
simple  language  of  scripture,  the  believers  were  of  one  heart 
and  of  one  soul :  they  were  brothers  not  merely  in  name ;  and 
they  looked  upon  their  goods,  not  as  exclusively  their  own, 
but  as  a  store  from  which  something  might  be  spared  to  suc¬ 
cour  those  who  were  in  need.  Some  of  them  did  literally  sell 
their  property,  not  perhaps  the  whole  of  it,  (for  that  would 
have  made  themselves  dependent  in  future  upon  public 
charity,)  but  they  converted  a  part  of  it  into  money,  and 
made  a  common  stock,  which  the  apostles  distributed  to  the 
poor.  The  immediate  institution  of  this  fund,  and  the  zeal 
with  which  it  was  raised,  are  proofs  that  many  of  the  poorer 
classes  embraced  the  gospel :  but  they  prove  also,  that  some 
were  converted  who  possessed  this  world's  goods ;  and  the 
future  labours  of  Barnabas  will  account  for  St.  Luke  having 
singled  him  out  as  one  of  these  charitable  contributors.  It 
has  been  conjectured,  as  I  observed  before,  that  Barnabas 
was  the  same  person  with  Barsabasx,  who  was  a  candidate 
with  Matthias  for  the  vacant  apostleship  ;  and  several  ancient 
writers  have  said  that  he  was  of  the  number  of  the  seventy 
disciples  y :  but  the  fact  of  Barnabas  being  a  Levite  seems 
effectually  to  refute  either  of  these  notions.  Barsabas  had 
accompanied  Jesus  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  which 
we  can  hardly  suppose  would  have  been  the  case  with  a 
Levite :  and  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  seems  clearly  to  shew, 
that  Barnabas  laid  the  price  of  his  field  at  the  apostles'  feet, 
as  the  offering  of  a  heart,  which  was  then  overflowing  with 
the  first  impulse  imparted  by  the  gospel.  The  family  of  Bar¬ 
nabas  had  settled  in  Cyprus ;  perhaps  he  himself  was  born 
there :  but  his  office  of  a  Levite  would  require  him,  as  soon 
as  he  was  of  the  proper  age,  to  reside  mostly  in  Jerusalem: 
and  if  the  statement  of  a  late  writer2  is  authentic,  that 


u  See  his  Dissertationes  ad  His - 
toriam  Ecclesiasticam  pertinentes, 
vol.  II.  Diss.  I. 

x  See  Lord  Barrington,  Misc. 
Sacr.  vol.  II.  p.  37. 

y  Cbm.  Alex.  Strom.  II.  20.  p. 
489.  Eus.  H.  E.  I.  12.  Epiphanius 
User.  XX.  4.  vol.  I.  p.  50.  Anacephal. 


c.  1 25.  vol.  II.  p.  138.  See  Tillemont, 
Me'moires,  tom.  I.  p.  1044,  1187. 

z  Alexander,  a  monk  of  Cyprus, 
who  probably  lived  at  a  late  period, 
(though  Baronius  places  him  in  the 
fifth  century,)  and  is  worthy  of  little 
or  no  credit. 
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he  had  studied  with  St.  Paul  in  the  school  of  Gamaliel,  he 
could  not  long  have  entered  upon  his  office. 

While  the  gospel  was  thus  spreading  so  rapidly,  (though 
perhaps  we  have  been  considering  the  events  of  only  a  few 
days,)  we  should  naturally  expect  that  the  priests  and 
sanhedrim  would  not  be  idle  in  attempting  to  suppress  it. 
We  are  told  expressly,  that  the  apostles  delivered  their  doc¬ 
trine  daily  in  the  temple  :  their  miracles  were  worked  there, 
and  in  the  face  of  day ;  and  the  thousands,  who  were  con¬ 
verted,  could  not  escape  notice.  The  same  persons,  who  had 
crucified  Jesus,  could  not  see  with  indifference  that  that  mea¬ 
sure,  which  they  had  thought  so  successful,  was  likely  to  be  of 
no  avail ;  but  the  remarks,  which  were  made  at  the  beginning 
of  this  lecture,  will  account  for  the  apostles  not  being  materi¬ 
ally  impeded  by  the  sanhedrim.  I  have  observed,  that  Jesus 
was  evidently  not  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  Roman  govern¬ 
ment.  The  procurator  sacrificed  him  to  preserve  his  own 
character  for  loyalty  to  the  emperor  :  and  had  he  continued  at 
Jerusalem,  it  is  probable  that  the  Jews  might  again  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  prejudicing  him  against  the  Galilseans.  But  Pilate 
would  return  to  Caesarea,  as  soon  as  the  Passover  was  ended  ; 
and  though  his  absence  might  be  thought  in  some  respects  to 
leave  the  Jewish  authorities  a  greater  power  of  acting  as  they 
pleased,  it  is  plain,  that  the  chief  priests  were  not  seconded 
in  this  instance  by  the  wishes  of  the  people.  I  have  said, 
that  Jesus  had  on  several  occasions  been  the  object  of  popu¬ 
lar  regard :  even  at  the  last  Passover  the  multitude  had  fol¬ 
lowed  him  with  enthusiasm ;  and  the  sanhedrim  was  aware, 
that  an  attempt  against  his  life  might  excite  an  uproar  among 
the  people.  This  was  the  real  reason  of  their  bringing  him 
before  Pilate  as  guilty  of  a  political  crime :  they  had  them¬ 
selves  condemned  him  to  death  for  blasphemy  against  God  ; 
and  the  story,  which  they  told  to  Pilate,  was  merely  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  execute  the  sentence,  which  they  were  afraid  of 
attempting  themselves.  When  the  apostles  took  up  the 
cause,  which  was  expected  to  have  been  extinguished  by  the 
death  of  Jesus,  they  revived  among  the  people  the  same  kindly 
feelings,  which  had  been  exhibited  toward  their  Master.  The 
miracles  which  they  worked,  independent  of  their  beneficent 
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character,  and  the  real  good  which  resulted  from  them,  could 
not  fail  to  raise  the  workers  of  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
The  chief  priests  were  well  aware  of  this,  and  took  their  mea¬ 
sures  against  the  apostles  with  extreme  caution.  On  one 
occasion  we  read  of  their  taking  them  into  custody,  but  without 
violence ,  for  they  feared  the  people ,  lest  they  should  have  been 
stoned.  More  than  once  the  apostles  were  imprisoned,  and 
corporal  punishment  was  inflicted  on  them ;  but  each  of  these 
attempts  rather  shewed  the  timidity  of  their  opponents,  and 
strengthened  the  cause  which  they  were  intended  to  depress. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  apostles  being  released  from  prison  by 
a  miracle,  they  declared  openly  in  the  council  that  they  in¬ 
tended  to  proceed ;  and  the  moment  of  their  dismissal  saw 
them  once  more  preaching  in  the  temple,  and  multitudes 
crowding  to  hear  them. 

St.  Luke  has  perhaps  disclosed  a  circumstance,  which  might 
lead  us  to  think  that  party  feelings  divided  the  sanhedrim 
upon  this  question.  He  twice  speaks  of  the  high  priest  and 
his  party  as  being  Sadducees  ;  and  though  we  have  evidence, 
that  the  Pharisees  were  equally,  if  not  more  enraged  with 
Jesus,  for  the  severity  of  his  reproofs,  they  were  likely  to  differ 
from  the  Sadducees,  when  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  was 
discussed  as  a  question  of  doctrine.  The  resurrection  of 
Jesus  was  the  point,  which  the  apostles  put  first  and  fore¬ 
most  in  all  their  discourses ;  and  this  was  likely  to  exaspe¬ 
rate  the  Sadducees,  who,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  had  the 
character  of  being  severe  in  the  infliction  of  punishments. 
The  Pharisees,  though  they  were  glad  to  have  the  apostles 
punished,  would  not  wish  to  see  the  Sadducees  take  the  lead, 
nor  to  have  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  condemned,  because  it  sup¬ 
ported  a  resurrection  :  and  there  is  perhaps  reason  to  suspect, 
that  this  division  in  the  sanhedrim  operated  for  a  season  in 
favour  of  the  apostles.  The  high  priest  at  this  time  was  pro¬ 
perly  Caiaphas,  who  had  been  appointed  in  the  year  26 ;  but 
his  father-in-law  Annas,  or  Ananus,  who  had  himself  filled  the 
office  for  fifteen  years,  and  had  influence  enough  to  obtain  it 
successively  for  five  of  his  sons,  appears  still  to  have  retained 
the  power  in  his  own  hands  :  and  St.  Luke,  who  wrote  several 
years  after,  mentions  him  before  Caiaphas,  and  by  the  name 
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which  he  seems  to  have  retained  through  life,  of  Annas  the 
high  priest.  Two  other  persons  are  named  by  St.  Luke,  who 
have  thus  received  the  distinction  of  being  handed  down 
among  the  earliest  opponents  of  the  gospel.  These  were 
John  and  Alexander;  and  though  it  is  unsafe  to  rest  upon  a 
mere  identity  of  names,  it  has  been  supposed  that  both  of 
them  were  persons  of  celebrity  :  that  the  former,  who  is  here 
called  John,  was  the  Rabbi  Jochanan  ben  Zaccai,  the  first 

president  of  the  sanhedrim  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 

* 

lema;  and  that  Alexander  was  the  brother  of  Philo  Judaeus, 
who  held  the  office  of  alabarch  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria15. 
It  would  seem  that  all  these  persons  were  Sadducees,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  active  in  endeavouring  to  silence  the  apostles.  We 
know,  however,  that  the  council  was  not  composed  entirely  of 
persons  of  that  party ;  and  I  may  conclude  this  lecture  with 
the  mention  of  a  Pharisee,  whose  name  even  now  is  held  in 
estimation  among  the  Jews.  This  man  was  Gamaliel,  who 
has  been  said  upon  authority  which  is  entitled  to  some  weight, 
to  have  been  son  of  that  Symeon,  who  took  the  infant  J esus 
in  his  arms,  when  he  was  presented  in  the  temple.  By  his 
mother’s  side  he  was  of  the  seed  of  David  ;  and  was  grandson 
of  Hillel,  who  was  one  of  the  most  learned  Jewish  doctors  of 
his  day.  He  himself  died  eighteen  years  before  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  having  held  the  office  of  president  of  the 
sanhedrim  for  several  years,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  descendants  for  ten  generations.  The  well  known  advice 
of  Gamaliel  concerning  the  apostles  need  not  be  repeated 
here ;  nor  do  I  mean  to  question  the  sincerity,  with  which  he 
cautioned  his  colleagues  against  incurring  the  danger  of  fight¬ 
ing  against  God :  but  it  is  not  improbable,  that  Gamaliel  and 
his  party  may  have  been  unwilling  to  give  the  Sadducees  a 
triumph  by  punishing  men  who  maintained  the  doctrine  of  a 
resurrection :  and  thus  God,  who  watched  over  his  infant 
church,  may  have  made  the  divisions  of  its  adversaries  contri¬ 
bute  to  its  growth.  I  may  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter, 
what  is  asserted  by  some  early  writers,  that  Gamaliel  was  in 
his  heart  a  Christian,  and  that  after  this  period  he  openly 

a  See  Biscoe,  p.  72.  Lightfoot,  b  See  Josephus,  Antiquit.  X\  III. 
vol.  I.  p.  2009.  6,  3.  XIX.  5,  1.  XX.  5,  2. 
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avowed  himself0.  At  present  I  would  only  observe,  that  such 
a  notion  appears  to  be  perfectly  unfounded.  The  advice  of 
Gamaliel  certainly  gave  the  apostles  liberty  for  a  season,  and 
the  punishment  which  they  received  was  equivalent  to  a 
triumph.  It  was  the  complaint  of  the  high  priest  himself, 
that  they  had  filled  J erusalem  with  their  doctrine  ;  and  mul¬ 
titudes  came  even  from  the  cities  round  about,  bringing  with 
them  the  sick,  who  were  miraculously  cured.  The  Sadducees 
and  the  persecuting  party  were  defeated  for  a  time ;  but  a 
new  actor  appeared  soon  after  upon  the  scene,  who  seconded 
their  utmost  wishes,  and  attacked  the  rising  sect  in  the  manner 
which  will  be  described  in  the  following  lecture. 

c  For  an  account  of  Gamaliel,  see  fius,  Biblioth.  Hebr.  part.  II.  p.  822. 
Tillemont,  Memoires,  tom.  II.  p.  44.  et  ad  Act.  v.  34. 

Witsius,  Melet.  Leidens,  p.  12.  Wol- 


L  ECTURE  III. 


FEW  points  have  been  more  controverted  in  chronology, 
than  the  date  of  the  conversion  of  St.  Paid ;  and  since 
it  is  obviously  impossible  to  enter  at  present  into  detail  in  a 
discussion  of  this  kind,  I  shall  only  give  it  as  the  result  of 
careful  and  impartial  investigation,  that  the  ancient  opinion 
seems  most  worthy  of  credit,  which  would  place  that  memor¬ 
able  event  within  a  few  months  from  the  crucifixion  of  our 
Saviour a.  That  it  followed  closely  upon  the  death  of  Stephen, 
would  perhaps  be  conceded :  and  if  the  appointment  of  Stephen 
and  his  colleagues  should  seem  to  require  a  longer  space  of 
time  to  account  for  the  number  of  believers,  I  would  answer, 
that  3000  converts  were  made  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and 
5000  are  mentioned  a  short  time  after.  The  numbers  appear 
to  have  continued  increasing  in  this  rapid  ratio :  and  the  en¬ 
thusiasm,  with  which  the  wealthier  converts  provided  support 
for  the  poorer,  gave  the  apostles  incessant  occupation  in 
dispensing  this  common  property,  in  addition  to  their  more 
urgent  duties  of  preaching  the  gospel.  It  was  the  difficulty  or 
impossibility  of  attending  to  both  these  cases,  which  led  to 
the  appointing  of  the  deacons  :  and  since  this  public  provision 
for  the  poor  began  with  the  very  first  conversions,  there 
would  have  been  nothing  surprising,  if  St.  Luke  had  informed 

a  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Tillemont,  Labbe,  Genebrard,  Usher,  Calvisius, 
Me'mcires,  tom.  I.  p.  i.  Baronius,  Petavius,  &c. 
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us,  that  the  deacons  were  appointed  immediately  after  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  This  however  is  not  the  case ;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  his  narrative  which  contradicts  the  notion,  that 
they  were  appointed  within  a  few  months b ;  and  there  are 
reasons  which  would  induce  me  to  think  that  they  were  chosen 
about  the  feast  of  Tabernacles. 

If  we  take  the  year  31  for  the  date  of  the  crucifixion,  the 
feast  of  Pentecost  fell  about  the  month  of  June.  The  release 
of  the  apostles  after  the  advice  given  by  Gamaliel  may  well 
have  happened  in  the  course  of  the  following  month :  and  I 
shall  say  little  more  of  the  internal  condition  of  the  church, 
except  that  the  believers  met  together  for  prayer  and  for 
breaking  of  bread :  which  last  phrase  has  always  been  taken 
to  mean,  that  a  certain  time  was  fixed  for  a  common  meal,  at 
the  end  of  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  symboli¬ 
cally  received  in  the  bread  and  wine.  It  also  appears,  that 
beside  the  public  instruction  which  was  given  by  the  apostles 
in  the  temple,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  in  private 
houses ;  or,  as  the  expression  is  perhaps  to  be  interpreted, 
there  were  rooms  in  different  quarters  of  the  city  expressly 
set  apart  for  these  meetings0. 

In  the  mean  time  we  cannot  suppose,  that  the  persecuting 
party  in  the  sanhedrim  would  abandon  the  design  of  suppress¬ 
ing  the  rising  sect.  Hitherto  they  had  been  foiled  by  men, 
whom  they  described  as  unlearned  and  ignorant :  the  apostles 
were  so  popular  with  the  multitude,  that  another  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  them  might  have  endangered  their  own  lives ;  and  the 
high  priest  and  his  party,  who  were  Sadducees,  might  feel 
mortified,  that  advice  given  by  a  Pharisee,  had  in  fact  deli¬ 
vered  the  apostles  out  of  their  hands.  Other  and  more  effect¬ 
ual  measures  were  to  be  taken.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead 
was  too  delicate  a  point  to  be  made  the  ground  of  objection 
to  the  apostles1  doctrine.  It  was  well  known,  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  took  part  with  the  Pharisees  upon  this  question ; 
and  unless  the  people  could  be  brought  to  join  in  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  there  was  no  chance  of  any  measures  of  severity  being 

b  It  is  said  to  have  happened  in  c  See  Mosheim,  de  rebus  ante 
the  first  year  after  the  ascension  by  Const.  Cent.  I.  c.  37.  not.  u. 

Natalis  Alex.  (Saec.  I.  Synops.  c.  6.) 
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undertaken  with  success.  A  new  scheme  was  therefore  de¬ 
vised,  which  was  likely  to  rouse  the  religious  feelings  of  all 
true  Israelites :  and  the  approaching  feast  of  Tabernacles 
would  furnish  an  opportunity  for  putting  this  scheme  into 
practice. 

The  feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  took  place  in  the  month  of 
September,  may  also  be  considered  the  cause  of  an  important 
arrangement  in  the  affairs  of  the  Christians.  We  are  told, 
that  the  appointment  of  the  deacons  was  owing  to  a  murmur¬ 
ing  of  the  Grecians  against  the  Hebrews ,  because  their  widows 
were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministration.  The  persons,  who  are 
here  called  Hebrews ,  were  the  native  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem; 
and  the  Grecians  were  those  foreign  J ews,  who  since  the  cap¬ 
tivity  had  lived  in  great  numbers  in  different  countries,  and 
generally  spoke  Greek  as  the  prevailing  language.  We  learn 
from  this  passage,  that  many  of  these  foreign  Jews  had  em¬ 
braced  the  gospel ;  and  they  had  either  heard  of  it  now  for 
the  first  time  upon  coming  to  the  feast ;  or,  which  is  not  im¬ 
probable,  many  of  them  may  have  been  converted  at  the  feast 
of  Pentecost,  and  living  at  no  great  distance  in  Syria  or 
Judsea,  they  may  have  come  up  again  to  worship  in  the 
temple,  and  to  see  the  apostles.  Many  of  these  foreign  Jews 
were  of  the  poorer  sort :  and  the  apostles,  who  were  at  this 
time  particularly  engaged  in  instructing  the  new  converts,  had 
also  their  other  labour  increased  of  distributing  the  public 
money  to  so  many  new  claimants.  They  therefore  determined 
to  free  themselves  from  this  latter  office,  and  commit  it  to 
other  hands ;  by  which  means  they  would  be  able  to  devote 
the  whole  of  their  own  time  to  preaching  and  instruction.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  election  of  Matthias,  they  called  upon  the 
believers  in  general  to  name  fit  persons  to  discharge  this 
office ;  and  seven  men  were  accordingly  commissioned  by  the 
apostles  to  distribute  the  public  money.  From  this  peculiar 
branch  of  their  ministry  they  were  called  hi clkovoi,  or  deacons; 
and  the  name  continued  ever  after  to  denote  the  first  or 
lowest  office  in  the  church.  We  must  not  however  suppose, 
that  this  was  the  only  duty  which  the  deacons  fulfilled.  Be¬ 
fore  their  appointment,  they  are  described  as  being  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom:  the  first  of  which  expressions  was 
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applied  to  those  persons,  who  gave  visible  proofs  of  possessing 
the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  wisdom  was  a 
term,  which  implied  a  preternatural  ability  in  preaching  the 
word  of  God.  We  may  suppose  therefore,  that  the  seven 
deacons  had  distinguished  themselves  before  in  assisting  the 
apostles  to  instruct  the  converts.  We  know  from  what 
follows,  that  they  worked  miracles,  defended  the  gospel  in 
public  discussions,  and  administered  baptism  d.  All  these 
things  were  perhaps  done  by  them  before  their  appointment. 
The  baptizing  so  many  thousand  persons  could  not  have  been 
performed  by  the  apostles  only.  The  actual  distribution  of 
the  money  must  also  have  employed  several  other  persons ; 
and  we  can  hardly  conceive,  that  the  apostles  did  not  from 
the  first  single  out  some  zealous  disciples,  who  might  assist 
them  in  their  various  duties.  When  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
died,  we  read  of  persons  being  immediately  at  hand  to  take 
them  to  their  burial :  and  Mosheim  may  perhaps  be  right  in 
thinking,  that  these  young  men ,  as  they  are  called,  were  not 
present  accidentally,  but  that  it  was  their  business  to  attend 
upon  the  apostles,  and  execute  any  commission e.  It  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  conclude,  that  the  seven  deacons  were  young  men 
such  as  these;  though  if  it  be  true,  as  some  early  writers f 
have  asserted,  that  they  had  been  of  the  number  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  we  might  suppose  that  they  were  at  least  of 
the  same  age  as  the  youngest  of  the  apostles.  The  names  of 
two  of  these  persons,  Stephen  and  Philip,  will  soon  call  for 
more  particular  notice.  The  five  others  are  not  named  again 
in  the  New  Testament,  nor  is  any  thing  authentic  known 
concerning  their  history  s :  though  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
consider  hereafter,  whether  Nicolas,  who  was  a  proselyte  of 
Antioch,  was  the  person  who  gave  a  name  to  the  sect  of  the 
Nicolaitans. 

The  relief,  which  the  apostles  felt  in  having  this  trouble 
taken  off  their  hands,  seems  to  have  shewn  itself  immediately 

d  See  Zeigler  de  Diaconis  et  dia-  See  Tillemont,  Mtmoires ,  tom.  I.  p. 
conissis ,  c.  19.  p.  347.  Bingham,  730. 

Oriy.  Eccl.  II.  20.  g  For  the  traditions  concerning 

e  De  rebus  ante  Const,  cent  I.  c.  them,  see  Tillemont,  Memoires,  tom. 
37.  not.  s.  c.  37.  not. w.  II.  p.  124. 

f  Epiphanius,  Hcer.  XX.  4.  p.  50. 
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in  the  increasing  number  of  converts.  We  now  meet  with 
the  extraordinary  fact,  that  a  great  multitude  of  the  priests 
embraced  the  gospel ;  and  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  1 
have  supposed  to  be  at  hand,  would  be  likely  to  bring  many 
new  converts  among  the  foreign  Jews.  The  presence  of  one 
of  the  great  festivals  is  also  indicated  by  what  we  read  of 
Stephen  disputing  with  persons  belonging  to  the  synagogues 
of  Gyrene,  Alexandria,  Cilicia,  and  Asia  Minor.  We  are  told, 
that  there  were  as  many  as  480  synagogues  in  J erusalem  h  : 
and  it  seems  highly  probable,  that  many  of  them  were  built 
by  foreign  Jews,  who  thus  had  synagogues  of  their  own,  to 
which  they  could  resort,  when  they  attended  the  public 
festivals.  Some  of  these  persons  now  heard  for  the  first  time 
of  a  new  sect,  which  was  making  a  surprising  progress  in 
Jerusalem :  and  we  may  perhaps  infer,  that  the  chief  priests 
had  been  waiting  for  their  arrival,  in  the  hopes  of  engaging 
them  in  their  scheme  against  the  Christians.  There  were 
now  several  persons  beside  the  apostles  who  were  active  in 
preaching  the  gospel ;  and  though  the  synagogues  were 
crowded  by  this  influx  of  foreign  Jews,  they  entered  them 
boldly,  and  defended  their  doctrines.  We  read  particularly 
of  Stephen  being  engaged  in  these  discussions :  and  as  far  as 
words  were  concerned,  his  victory  was  easy  ;  for  prejudice 
and  error  were  against  him,  but  truth  and  sincerity  were  on 
his  side.  It  was  then,  that  the  new  method  of  attack  was 
put  in  execution :  and  false  witnesses  were  hired,  who  accused 
him  to  the  council  of  speaking  blasphemous  words  against  Moses 
and  against  God ;  and  of  saying  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  should 
destroy  that  place ,  and  change  the  customs  which  Moses  had 
delivered.  We  can  hardly  suppose,  that  even  the  apostles 
were  aware  at  this  time,  that  the  gospel  was  to  supplant  the 
religion  of  Moses  :  still  less  could  we  imagine,  that  Stephen 
would  have  spoken  blasphemously  of  Moses  or  of  God.  But 
while  he  was  enforcing  the  indispensable  necessity  of  faith  in 
Christ's  death,  he  may  have  given  offence  to  many  Jews,  who 
thought  that  as  followers  of  the  law,  they  could  not  be 
excluded  from  salvation.  He  would  also  be  sure  to  represent 
Moses  as  inferior  to  Jesus ;  and  to  those  who  knew  the  latter 

h  Biscoe,  p.  94.  Lightfoot,  vol.  I.  p.  363. 
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onlv  as  a  crucified  Galiteean,  the  assertion  would  be  looked 
upon  as  little  less  than  blasphemy.  When  the  chief  priests 
represented  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles  as  subversive  of  the 
Law,  they  struck  upon  a  chord  which  vibrated  to  the  heart 
of  every  Israelite.  The  Pharisees  would  even  have  been 
more  forward  than  the  Sadducees  to  resent  an  insult  such 
as  this  :  and  the  high  priest  and  his  followers  could  not  have 
devised  a  plan  more  likely  to  unite  all  parties  against  the 
Christians :  nor  could  there  have  been  a  fitter  time  for 
spreading  this  new  calumny,  than  when  persons  were  enter¬ 
ing  Jerusalem  every  day,  who  had  as  yet  heard  nothing  of 
the  rising  sect.  If  some  Jewish  accounts  may  be  believed, 
Gamaliel  himself  was  no  longer  the  advocate  of  cautious 
measures.  It  is  possible,  that  as  a  rigid  Pharisee,  and  even 
upon  his  own  principle,  he  may  have  looked  upon  it  as  a 
proof  that  the  council  of  the  apostles  was  not  of  God ,  since  they 
blasphemed  Moses  and  the  Law.  According  to  the  same 
authority  he  composed  a  prayer,  which  implored  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  these  heretics’.  The  same  is  said  of  a  zealous 
disciple  of  his,  named  Samuel  :  and  perhaps  some  credit 
may  be  attached  to  these  traditions,  when  we  know,  that 
Saul,  who  carried  the  persecution  to  its  height,  was  a  disciple 
of  Gamaliel. 

Saul  was  at  this  time  in  the  vigour  of  his  life  :  and  it  has 
been  supposed  upon  good  grounds,  that  he  was  born  about 
the  same  year  with  our  Saviour k.  His  own  express  testimony 
fixes  his  birth  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  which  effectually  disproves 
the  tradition  preserved  by  Jerom1,  that  he  was  born  at 
Giscala  in  Judaea,  from  which  place  his  parents  removed  to 
Tarsus,  when  Judaea  was  overrun  by  the  Roman  armies. 
Tarsus,  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  which  in  the  time  of  Xenophon 
was  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of 

1  See  Witsius,  as  quoted  at  p.  6o.  Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of 

k  Tillemont  makes  him  to  have  him  as  «/c/xdo‘«y  at  the  time  of  our 
been  born  two  years  earlier.  But  Saviour’s  ascension.  (Strom.  IV. 
there  is  no  authority  for  this,  ex-  p.  625.)  Clement  probably  conceived 
cept  a  spurious  treatise,  ascribed  to  his  conversion  to  follow  shortly 
Chrysostom,  which  says  that  St.  after  the  ascension ;  and  if  he  was 
Paul  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age  at  then  a  little  more  than  thirty,  he 
the  time  of  his  death.  St.  Luke  would  have  been  called  d  Kfxaaas. 
calls  him  veavlas  (Acts  vii.  58.)  and  1  In  Philemon.  23. 
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equal  commendation  by  Josephus.  As  a  place  of  learning, 
it  had  the  character  of  rivalling  Athens  and  Alexandria  m  ; 
and  having  fortunately  taken  part  with  Caesar  in  the  civil 
war,  it  was  rewarded  by  the  victorious  party  with  political 
privileges.  The  inhabitants  had  freedom  conferred  upon 
them  by  Antony,  and  other  rights  were  extended  to  them 
by  Augustus n.  Hence  the  parents  of  Saul,  and  he  himself 
in  right  of  his  birth,  were  citizens  of  Rome.  He  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  according  to  his  own  expression,  of 
the  purest  Jewish  extraction  °.  His  family  was  perhaps 
above  the  common  rank  ;  at  least  the  fact  of  his  working 
at  a  trade  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary :  for  it  has  been  shewn, 
that  for  a  child  not  to  have  learnt  some  method  of  main¬ 
taining  himself  was  reckoned  a  disgrace p  ;  and  his  general 
education  was  learned  and  attended  with  expense.  Notwith¬ 
standing  what  I  have  said,  upon  the  authority  of  Strabo, 
of  Tarsus  being  so  celebrated  as  a  seat  of  learning,  it  is 
added  by  the  same  writer,  that  most  of  the  inhabitants,  after 
laying  the  foundation  of  their  acquirements  in  their  native 
city,  travelled  abroad  to  finish  their  education.  This  was 
certainly  the  case  with  Saul.  His  acquaintance  with  profane 
literature  was  perhaps  acquired  before  he  quitted  Tarsus : 
but  he  completed  his  studies  at  J erusalem ;  and  being  in¬ 
clined  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  he  had  the  advantage  of 
being  instructed  by  Gamaliel,  the  most  celebrated  teacher  of 
his  day.  I  have  mentioned  Samuel,  as  another  zealous  disciple 
of  Gamaliel ;  and  I  have  also  stated  that  Barnabas  is  said 
to  have  studied  in  the  same  school  with  Saul.  The  latter 
however  speaks  of  himself  as  having  surpassed  many  of  his 
contemporaries  in  Jewish  learning,  and  as  being  preeminently 
attached  to  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers.  This  was  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  Pharisees  :  and  though  with  many 
of  them  it  was  a  cloak  for  violations  of  the  written  law,  there 
never  has  been  any  evidence  adduced,  that  this  was  the  case 
with  Saul.  Fie  appears  to  have  been  sincere,  where  many 
were  hypocrites,  and  strict  where  many  were  self-indulgent. 

m  Strabo  XIV.  p.  673.  Chrys.  Or.  XXXIV.  p.  415. 

n  See  Dio  Cass.  XLVII.  p.  342.  0  Phil.  iii.  5. 

Appian.  Bel.  Civ.  IV.  p.  320.  Dio  p  See  Witsius,  l.  c.  I.  12.  p.  12. 
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Some  of  the  Fathers  have  discussed  the  question,  whether 
he  was  married q ;  and  if  the  affirmative  could  be  proved, 
his  marriage  must  be  assumed  to  have  taken  place  before  his 
conversion  :  but  there  seems  no  doubt,  that  the  notion  of  his 
having  a  wife  arose  from  some  mistaken  passages  in  his 
Epistles r,  and  has  no  foundation  whatever  in  truth.  If  he 
was  of  the  same  age  as  our  Saviour,  he  must  have  passed 
some  years,  after  quitting  the  school  of  Gamaliel,  of  which 
we  know  nothing.  There  are  passages  in  his  own  writings 
which  seem  to  shew,  that  he  had  never  seen  Jesus  while  he 
was  on  earth  s  :  and  on  the  whole  I  should  conclude,  that  he 
came  to  Jerusalem  for  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  about  the 
time  of  the  appointment  of  the  seven  deacons.  When  St. 
Luke  mentions  the  synagogues,  in  which  Stephen  disputed, 
he  names  one  belonging  to  the  Cilicians  :  and  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable,  that  Saul  may  have  taken  part  in  these  discussions. 
Being  unable ,  as  St.  Luke  adds,  to  resist  the  wisdom  and  spirit 
with  which  Stephen  spohe ,  he  would  eagerly  catch  at  the 
charge  which  was  now  brought  against  him  of  speaking 
against  the  Temple  and  the  Law.  Saul  may  have  been  one 
ol  those,  who  brought  Stephen  before  the  council :  and  the 
chief  priests  had  now  accomplished  their  great  object  of 
raising  a  popular  feeling  against  the  new  doctrine.  The 
council  would  soon  assemble:  care  would  be  taken,  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  persons  should  be  present  to  approve  of 
any  severity :  and  Saul  perhaps  now  offered  his  services  to 
the  high  priests,  and  brought  a  party  of  Cilicians  to  attend 
the  trial.  Stephen  was  heard,  while  he  went  through  the 
Jewish  history  from  Abraham  to  Solomon,  though  his  object 
was  to  prove,  that  their  ancestors  had  alwavs  shewn  the 
same  blindness  and  obstinacy  as  in  the  recent  case  of  Jesus 
Christ :  but  he  was  not  suffered  to  proceed  to  this  conclusion : 
it  was  perhaps  agreed  beforehand,  that  as  soon  as  he  came  to 
speak  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  he  should  be  interrupted, 
and  sentence  should  be  passed.  Even  the  form  of  a  trial 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  observed  :  the  chief  priests  knew 
that  they  were  safe  in  the  approbation  of  the  by-standers  ; 

q  See  Tillemont,  Memoires,  tom.  r  i  Cor.  ix.  5.  Phil.  iv.  3. 

I.  p.  797.  s  Heb.  ii.  3.  Acts  xiii.  31. 
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and  we  have  the  evidence  of  Saul  himself,  that  his  vote  was 
given  for  the  death  of  Stephen1.  This  perhaps  means,  that 
he  was  one  of  those  who  shouted  acclamation,  when  the  chief 
priest  delivered  the  sentence.  No  time  was  lost  in  carrying 
it  into  execution.  Stephen  was  hurried  from  the  temple 
where  the  council  sat,  to  some  place  without  the  walls :  and 
before  even  the  news  of  what  had  been  done  could  be  gene¬ 
rally  known,  the  work  of  murder  had  begun.  The  first  stones, 
as  was  always  the  case,  were  thrown  by  the  witnesses,  who 
had  been  hired  to  accuse  Stephen  of  blasphemy :  and  that 
they  might  do  their  work  more  effectually,  they  took  off'  their 
looser  garments  and  committed  them  to  the  care  of  Saul.  1 
have  supposed  Saul  to  have  been  an  actor  in  the  whole  of 
this  iniquitous  scene ;  and  he  had  now  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  blood  of  him,  whose  arguments  he  had  been  unable 
to  answer,  and  whom  he  believed  in  the  sincerity  of  his  heart 
to  be  a  blasphemer  of  Moses  and  of  God. 

The  services  of  such  a  zealous  agent  as  Saul  were  not  to  be 
neglected  by  the  chief  priests.  We  may  perhaps  infer  that 
Gamaliel  himself  did  not  now  oppose  the  ardor  of  his  former 
pupil ;  and  the  watchword  of  the  Temple  and  the  Law  being 
in  danger  was  sufficient  to  raise  a  ferment  from  one  end  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  other.  Many  believers,  who  had  never 
viewed  the  matter  in  this  light,  might  perhaps  begin  to  doubt 
of  their  newly  adopted  faith  :  the  suspicions  of  those,  who 
had  doubted  or  wavered  before,  would  be  strengthened  :  and 
in  the  mean  time  both  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  were  active 
in  prejudicing  the  new  comers  against  the  Christians.  The 
success  of  the  attempt  against  Stephen  shewed  the  policy  of 
attacking  the  leaders  of  the  party.  The  places  where  they 
assembled  would  be  easily  discovered  :  and  the  panic,  which 
attends  any  great  popular  movement,  would  cause  many  of 
the  believers  to  hide  themselves  from  the  storm.  Saul  and 
his  party  succeeded  in  laying  hold  of  some  who  were  less 
cautious  ;  and  they  either  lodged  them  in  the  prisons,  or 
bringing  them  into  the  synagogues,  which  were  sure  to  be 
filled  with  the  foreign  Jews,  they  ordered  them  to  abjure 
their  doctrines  on  pain  of  instant  punishment.  This  scene 


t  Acts  xxii.  20. 
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of  violence  began  immediately  after  the  death  of  Stephen.  It 
was  perhaps  prudent,  that  his  murderers  should  not  wait  till 
a  greater  crowd  had  assembled :  and  the  mangled  remains  of 
the  lirst  martyr  were  left  to  be  removed  by  the  friends  who 
had  been  bold  enough  to  attend.  His  funeral  seems  to  have 
been  performed  with  some  publicity u  :  but  though  a  few 
Christians  might  meet  in  safety  for  such  a  purpose  without 
the  walls,  they  would  find  a  most  formidable  change  in  public 
opinion  when  they  returned  to  the  city.  The  necessity  of 
yielding  to  circumstances  was  apparent.  It  \yas  decided  that 
the  Apostles  should  remain  in  Jerusalem,  and  endeavour,  if 
they  could,  to  protect  their  converts  :  but  that  the  deacons, 
and  the  others  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  public 
discussions,  should  leave  the  city.  Nicolas,  one  of  the  deacons, 
was  a  native  of  Antioch  :  Philip  appears  to  have  resided  at 
Caesarea  :  some  of  those  who  fled  with  them  belonged  to 
Cyprus  and  Cyrene :  so  that  if  many  of  them  returned  to 
their  homes,  the  persecution  was  in  fact  the  cause  of  the 
gospel  being  more  widely  spread.  We  shall  see  presently, 
that  it  was  carried  by  some  of  these  persons  as  far  as 
Phenicia,  Antioch,  and  Cyprus :  but  the  immediate  result 
was  the  conversion  of  several  persons  in  the  nearer  places 
of  Judaea  and  Samaria. 

I  have  said,  that  of  the  first  converts,  who  were  made  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  many,  when  they  returned  from  the 
feast,  would  carry  back  their  new  opinions  into  their  own 
countries.  We  have  also  seen,  that  multitudes  had  come 
from  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  brought  their  sick  to  be 
cured  by  the  Apostles.  The  gospel  therefore  had  already 
produced  a  considerable  sensation  beyond  Jerusalem:  but 
this  was  the  first  time,  that  any  persons  holding  an  office 
in  the  church,  and  regularly  commissioned  to  preach  and 
baptize,  had  gone  with  such  an  object  to  any  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  towns.  Philip,  one  of  the  deacons,  now  took  the 
direction  of  Samaria :  and  we  may  observe,  that  this  was  the 

u  The  story  is  worthy  of  little  and  that  at  length  Gamaliel  was 
attention,  that  the  body  of  Stephen  instrumental  in  having  it  buried  in 
continued  a  day  and  a  night  without  his  own  ground,  eight  leagues  from 
interment;  during  which  time  it  Jerusalem.  See Tillemont,  Mtmoires, 
was  not  touched  by  any  animal,  tom.  II.  p.  13. 
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beginning  of  the  completion  of  those  remarkable  words  which 
our  Saviour  delivered  before  his  ascension.  He  then  said, 
that  the  gospel  was  to  be  preached  in  Jerusalem ,  and  in  all 
Judaea ,  and  in  Samaria.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  hatred 
which  existed  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans:  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  Jews  considered  the  Samaritans 
to  be  excluded  from  the  promises,  which  were  given  only  to 
themselves.  We  know  however,  that  the  expectation  of  a 
Messiah  was  as  prevalent  in  Samaria  as  in  Judaea.  It  might 
be  doubted,  perhaps,  whether  there  was  not  a  greater  mixture 
of  ancient  Jewish  blood  in  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Their  language  retained  more  of  the 
original  Hebrew ;  and  they  had  preserved  the  old  uncouth 
Hebrew  characters,  while  their  neighbours  in  Judaea  had 
adopted  the  more  elegant  form  of  Chaldee  letters  from 
Babylon  x.  The  two  countries  had  now  for  some  years  been 
under  the  same  government.  Herod  the  Great  obtained 
Samaria  from  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  re¬ 
built  the  capital,  which  was  called  by  him  Sebaste  in  honour 
of  the  emperor,  with  great  magnificence.  When  Herod's 
dominions  were  divided  at  his  death,  Samaria  as  well  as 
Judaea  was  the  portion  of  Archelaus :  and  at  the  time  which 
we  are  now  considering,  the  two  countries  were  still  united 
under  the  government  of  Pontius  Pilate. 

The  name  of  the  city  in  Samaria,  in  which  Philip  preached, 
is  not  mentioned :  but  his  arrival  there  had  been  anticipated 
bv  an  extraordinary  man,  who  obtained  great  popularity,  not 
only  in  Samaria,  but,  if  we  may  believe  the  ecclesiastical 
writers,  over  a  large  part  of  the  world.  This  man  was  Simon 
Magus :  in  noticing  whose  history  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
separate  truth  from  fiction :  but  the  most  authentic  facts, 
which  we  know  of  him,  being  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  earliest  propagation  of  the  gospel,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  take  some  notice  of  him  in  this  place. 

Justin  Martyr,  who  was  himself  a  Samaritan,  informs  us 
that  Simon  was  a  native  of  Gittum,  a  village  in  that  count ryy. 

x  Concerning  the  Samaritans  I  p.  434.  Carpzovius,  Grit.  Sacr.  Y.T. 
would  refer  to  Brucker,  vol.  II.  part.  II.  c.  4.  p.  585. 
p.  661.  Wolfius,  Bib/.  Hebr.  vol.  II.  Y  Apol.  I.  26.  p.  59. 
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Of  his  education  we  know  nothing  for  certain  :  but  in  a  work, 
which  although  spurious  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  it  is  said 
that  he  studied  at  Alexandria,  and  was  well  versed  in  Grecian 
literature,  as  well  as  being  a  proficient  in  oratory  and  dia¬ 
lectics  z.  That  he  studied  at  Alexandria,  is  not  improbable : 
and  he  would  have  learnt  in  that  citv,  what  he  seems  un- 
doubtedly  to  have  professed,  the  doctrine  of  the  Gnostics. 
The  name  of  Gnosticism  was  perhaps  not  yet  given  to  any 
particular  sect  of  philosophers.  But  as  is  generally  the  case 
in  the  progress  of  opinions,  the  thing  existed,  and  had  ad¬ 
vanced  a  considerable  way,  before  it  assumed  a  distinctive 
name.  Philosophy  had  long  been  verging  towards  an  eclectic 
character  in  Alexandria.  There  had  in  fact  never  been  an 
exclusive  school  predominant  in  that  city :  and  though  the 
Platonic  philosophy  was  perhaps  the  most  popular,  it  received 
some  important  modifications  from  two  different  quarters. 
The  Jews  had  been  settled  in  Alexandria  in  considerable 
numbers  from  the  foundation  of  the  city.  Their  language 
soon  became  Greek,  and  many  of  them  had  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  heathen  literature.  This  produced  an 
important  effect  upon  the  philosophy  of  one  party  and  the 
religion  of  the  other.  The  Platonists  studied  the  Jewish 
scriptures,  and  saw  in  them  traces  of  a  pure  and  sublime 
theology.  The  Jews,  who  wished  to  remove  the  prejudices 
against  their  peculiar  creed,  endeavoured  in  an  evil  hour  to 
shew  that  it  harmonized  with  many  of  the  speculations  of 
Plato.  They  even  asserted,  that  Plato  had  borrowed  from 
the  writings  of  Moses :  a  statement,  which,  though  certainly 
void  of  any  just  foundation,  was  implicitly  believed  by  many 
of  the  Fathers  a.  The  Platonists  met  this  charge  by  referring 
to  writings  much  older  than  the  time  of  Plato,  and,  as  they 
contended,  prior  also  to  Moses.  This  was,  I  believe,  the 
origin  of  many  of  the  forgeries,  which  under  the  names  of 
Orpheus,  Musseus,  and  other  poets  of  the  heroic  ages,  may  be 
traced  to  Alexandria  as  their  source.  The  intercourse  with 
the  Jews  will  also  account  for  many  expressions  in  the  spu¬ 
rious  oracles,  which  were  ascribed  to  the  Sibyls  and  the  Magi. 


z  Clement.  Horn.  II.  22. 


a  See  my  Bampton  Lectures,  note  87. 
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and  which  were  probably  written  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the 
creeds  of  Moses  and  of  Plato.  The  Alexandrian  Jews  were 
not  only  the  corrupters  of  their  religion  from  heathen  sources : 
but  their  doctrines,  as  they  explained  them  to  the  Grecian 
philosophers,  were  already  debased  with  a  considerable  alloy 
from  Babylon  and  Persia.  The  conquests  of  Alexander,  and 
the  communication  between  Egypt  and  the  East,  which  flowed 
from  them,  were  another  means  of  introducing  the  Persian 
doctrines  into  Alexandria  :  and  thus  from  these  three  sources, 
the  philosophy  of  Plato,  the  religion  of  Moses,  and  the  theo¬ 
logy  of  the  Magi,  a  new  and  heterogeneous  system  sprang  up, 
which  led  to  the  ill-digested  but  not  irrational  eclectic  philo¬ 
sophy  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  ravings  of  Gnosticism  on 
the  other.  The  most  fertile  topic  of  discussion  was  the  origin 
of  Matter  and  of  Evil :  and  the  attempts  to  account  for  evil, 
without  making  God  the  author  of  it,  have  perhaps  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  more  error  and  absurdity  than  all  the  other  specu¬ 
lations  of  human  reason. 

That  Matter  was  independent  of  the  Deity,  and  coeternal 
with  him,  was  a  fundamental  tenet  of  Platonism :  nor  did  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  find  any  repugnance  to  extract  this  from 
the  writings  of  Moses.  That  several  orders  of  spiritual  beings 
were  interposed  between  God  and  the  human  race,  was  main¬ 
tained  alike  by  both  parties ;  the  demons  of  the  one  being 
identified  with  the  angels  of  the  other.  The  Jews  had  also 
admitted  many  innovations  in  their  belief  concerning  angels 
from  their  residence  in  Babylon.  The  Oriental  notion  was, 
that  several  successive  emanations  of  spiritual  beings  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  God :  and  the  theory  of  emanations  became  the 
favourite  tenet  of  the  Gnostics,  and  their  grand  invention  for 
accounting  for  the  origin  of  Evil.  They  supposed  the  Deity, 
by  acting  upon  his  own  mind,  to  have  produced  the  first  pair 
of  beings  whom  they  called  ^Eons ;  and  these,  by  successive 
emanations,  gave  birth  to  other  beings,  which  gradually  dete¬ 
riorated  and  had  less  resemblance  to  the  great  first  Cause. 
One  of  these  later  emanations  passed  the  boundaries  of  the 
Pleroma,  which  was  the  abode  of  the  Deity,  and  there  coming 
in  contact  with  Matter  created  the  world.  According  to  this 
scheme  the  great  first  Cause  had  nothing  to  do  with  creation. 
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nor  was  even  aware  of  its  having  taken  place.  The  evil,  which 
appeared  in  the  world,  was  inherent  in  Matter  itself;  and  the 
Deity  was  constantly  employed  in  attempting  to  remedy  it. 
We  may  recognise  in  this  scheme  the  doctrine  of  two  Prin¬ 
ciples,  which  was  held  so  generally  in  Persia,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  more  widely  diffused  in  the  west  by  Manes  or  Mani- 
chrnus.  Some  of  the  Gnostics  believed  the  world  to  have 
been  created  by  the  evil  principle :  but  the  creator  was  sup¬ 
posed  by  all  of  them  to  have  more  or  less  connexion  with  evil ; 
and  the  boast  of  Gnosticism  was  to  free  mankind  from  the 
tyranny  of  this  being,  and  to  restore  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God. 

Such,  as  far  as  we  can  penetrate  this  obscure  subject,  was 
the  state  of  one  branch  of  philosophy,  which  Simon  Magus 
would  meet  with,  if  he  studied  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria. 
We  can  trace  another  connexion  with  that  system  in  the  pre¬ 
tensions  which  he  made  to  preternatural  power :  and  the 
Gnostics  have  always  been  represented  as  dealing  in  magic. 
That  Simon  appeared  at  least  to  work  miracles,  cannot  be 
doubted.  He  had  attracted  attention  in  Samaria  some  time 
before  Philip  arrived  there ;  and  all  the  people  looked  up  to 
him  as  an  extraordinary  being.  His  history,  as  I  have  ob¬ 
served,  is  so  mixed  with  fable,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whe¬ 
ther  it  contains  any  foundation  of  truth.  There  is,  however, 
some  evidence,  that  Simon  was  not  the  first  person,  who 
introduced  his  peculiar  notions  into  Samaria.  The  name  of 
Dositheus  has  been  mentioned,  as  having  preceded  him ;  and 
Dositheus  has  been  connected  with  the  history  of  John  the 
Baptist b.  W e  may  perhaps  be  right  in  collecting  from  these 
accounts,  that  the  preaching  of  J ohn  the  Baptist  made  a  great 
sensation  in  Samaria :  and  that  coupled  with  the  national 
expectation  of  the  Messiah,  it  led  to  more  than  one  impostor 
pretending  to  be  the  person  announced  by  John  the  Baptist. 
The  Jews  or  Samaritans,  who  embraced  Gnosticism,  would 
couple  this  expectation  with  their  peculiar  doctrines.  They 
would  give  out  that  the  person,  who  was  to  come,  would  free 
the  world  from  the  corruption  of  matter  and  the  tyranny  of 
the  evil  principle,  and  once  more  restore  the  knowledge  of  the 

b  B:unpton  Lectures,  note  40. 
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true  God.  Whether  Dositheus,  if  such  a  person  existed,  or 
Simon  Magus,  proclaimed  themselves  as  this  long  expected 
person,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  It  is  certain,  that  Simon 
(jam  out  that  himself  was  some  great  one ,  and  that  his  general 
title  was  the  great  power  of  God.  Soon  after  he  had  established 
this  character,  Philip  the  deacon  appeared  in  the  same  town, 
working  much  more  stupendous  miracles,  and  announcing  a 
teacher  sent  from  God,  who  would  free  mankind  from  the 
tyranny  of  sin.  The  delivery  of  such  a  doctrine  at  this  time 
was  critical,  and  could  not  fail  to  make  a  great  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  Simon.  Though  he  was  an  impostor  as  to 
his  miracles,  he  may  have  been  sincere  in  his  philosophy;  and 
Philip  certainly  appeared  to  realize  the  expectations,  which 
Simgn  had  been  teaching  the  whole  Samaritan  nation  to 
entertain.  It  need  not  lower  the  opinion,  which  we  form  of 
the  gospel,  if  we  suppose  its  reception  to  have  been  promoted 
in  this  instance  by  a  philosophy,  which  was  in  a  great  measure 
false.  The  reality  and  overwhelming  character  of  Philip’s 
miracles  are  in  fact  greatly  confirmed  by  what  took  place  in 
Samaria  :  and  the  baptism  of  Simon  was  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  testimony  which  error  pays  to  truth. 

There  are  reasons,  which  seem  to  shew,  that  the  conver¬ 
sions  in  Samaria  occupied  a  very  short  portion  of  time :  and 
if  we  think  of  the  previous  impression,  which  Simon  had  pro¬ 
duced,  and  of  the  stupendous  works  with  which  Philip  con¬ 
firmed  his  own  superior  pretensions,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
at  the  whole  population  professing  so  rapidly  their  faith  in 
Christ.  The  news  of  such  unexpected  success  would  be  be¬ 
yond  measure  consoling  to  the  Apostles  in  Jerusalem.  Philip 
would  not  fail  to  acquaint  them  with  the  joyful  fact  of  his 
flight  having  contributed  to  the  extension  of  the  gospel :  and 
he  would  perhaps  be  perplexed  at  being  left  to  himself  with 
the  sole  superintendence  of  so  many  converts.  The  Apostles 
had  continued  at  Jerusalem  in  the  hour  of  trial:  and  had 
they  then  left  it,  their  departure  might  have  been  fatal  to 
their  suffering  cause :  but  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  con¬ 
versions  in  Samaria,  they  felt  that  the  presence  of  some  of 
their  body  was  as  much  wanted  there  as  in  Jerusalem.  Peter 
arid  John,  two  of  the  most  distinguished  of  them,  immediately 
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went  down :  and  their  presence  could  not  fail  to  produce  a 
still  stronger  impression  of  preternatural  power.  Though 
Philip  worked  miracles  himself,  he  was  not  able  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  same  power  to  others.  His  baptism  conferred  the 
ordinary,  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  not  any 
of  the  visible  and  extraordinary  gifts.  It  appears  from  many 
passages  of  the  New  Testament,  that  the  power  of  communi¬ 
cating  these  gifts  was  possessed  exclusively  by  the  Apostles : 
and  if  any  of  Philip's  converts  had  begun  to  entertain  doubts 
as  to  their  faith,  they  had  now  the  evidence  of  feeling  them¬ 
selves  invested  with  superhuman  power.  This  was  the  effect 
of  Peter  and  John  merely  laying  their  hands  upon  them  and 
praying :  and  no  stronger  evidence  could  be  borne  to  the 
reality  of  these  miracles,  than  by  the  fact  of  Simon  offering 
money,  that  he  might  possess  the  power  of  conferring  these 
miraculous  gifts.  This  offer,  which  has  coupled  the  name  of 
Simon  with  such  disgraceful  recollections,  shewed  too  fully 
the  imperfect  nature  of  his  faith.  He  had  believed  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  an  emanation  from  God,  but  he  had  built  that  belief 
upon  his  own  false  and  superstitious  philosophy.  How  far 
his  countrymen  partook  of  that  fatal  delusion,  we  are  not 
informed.  J ustin  Martyr  speaks  of  all  Samaria  looking  up  to 
him  as  a  God  :  and  the  Fathers  are  unanimous  in  naming  him 
as  the  founder  of  the  Gnostic  heresies.  If  we  understand  by 
this,  that  he  was  the  first  Gnostic,  who  introduced  the  name 
of  Christ  into  that  absurd  system,  we  may  perhaps  admit  the 
assertion  as  true :  and  we  have  seen,  that  he  heard  of  the 
name  of  Christ  very  early  in  the  establishment  of  the  gospel. 
After  this  interview  with  the  Apostles,  he  probably  made  use 
of  the  name  of  J esus  in  his  magical  delusions :  and  when  he 
explained  his  doctrine  of  emanations,  he  gave  to  J  esus  Christ 
the  part  of  that  divine  Being,  who  was  to  free  mankind  from 
the  evil  principle,  and  reveal  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 
Thus  his  system  contained  a  foundation  of  truth  under  a  mul¬ 
tifarious  mass  of  error :  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
name  of  Christ  was  introduced  by  him  and  his  followers  into 
many  places,  before  it  was  announced  by  an  apostle.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  consider  hereafter  the  visit  of  Simon 
Magus  to  Borne :  I  shall  not  now  pursue  his  history  any 
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further,  having  only  observed,  that  he  probably  left  Samaria 
for  the  present,  and  endeavoured  to  remove  himself  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  preachers  of  Christianity  c. 

The  apostles,  having  thus  confirmed  the  Samaritans  in  the 
truth,  as  well  as  freed  them  from  delusion,  returned  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  ;  and  we  read  of  their  preaching  the  gospel  in  many 
villages  through  which  they  passed.  Before  I  consider  the 
state,  in  which  they  found  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  I  shall 
finish  this  part  of  the  history  of  Philip,  who  had  been  the 
means  of  converting  Samaria.  I  have  supposed  him  to  have 
escaped  from  Jerusalem  a  little  before  or  during  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  ;  and  the  feast  lasted  eight  days.  A  journey  of  not 
many  hours  would  bring  him  into  Samaria  :  and  I  have  observ¬ 
ed,  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  preceding  and  attending 
his  preaching  would  make  a  short  time  necessary  for  the  success 
which  he  met  with.  The  next  transaction,  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  proves  that  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  was  now  over. 
He  went  in  consequence  of  a  vision  on  the  road  to  Gaza,  and 
he  there  met  with  an  Ethiopian  eunuch,  who,  it  is  said, 
had  gone  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship ,  and  was  now  returning. 
The  country  here  called  Ethiopia  was  probably  Abyssinia  : 
and  having  performed  so  long  a  journey,  he  may  have  pro¬ 
tracted  his  stay  somewhat  beyond  the  time  taken  up  by  the 
festival.  This  would  make  it  perfectly  practicable  for  Philip 
to  have  left  J erusalem  at  the  beginning  of  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles ;  to  have  preached  with  success  in  Samaria ; 
and  then  to  have  met  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  who  was  re¬ 
turning  home  after  the  festival.  This  meeting,  as  I  have 
stated,  was  the  result  of  a  vision :  and  curiosity  may  perhaps 
inquire,  why  the  conversion  of  this  one  man  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  preternatural  communication.  If  the  tradition 
could  be  established,  which  is  preserved  by  Eusebius d,  and 
which  is  still  prevalent  in  Abyssinia,  we  might  perceive  a 
sufficient  reason  for  this  special  interference :  for  it  has  been 
asserted,  that  this  eunuch,  who  was  a  great  person  in  the 

c  He  perhaps  travelled  in  many  99.  Tertull.  de  anima,  34.  p.  290. 
countries:  but  his  visit  to  Tyre  is  d  Eus.  H.  E.  II.  1.  Cyril.  Hie- 
marked  by  what  we  read  of  his  ros.  Cateches.  XVII.  25.  p.  276. 
mistress  Helena.  Iren.  I.  23,  2.  p.  See  Fromondus  in  Act.  p.  61S. 
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Ethiopian  court,  and  presided  over  the  treasury,  was  the 
means  of  introducing  Christianity  into  his  own  country  upon 
his  return.  We  are  told  however  by  persons,  who  have 
investigated  this  matter,  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  such 
a  supposition ;  and  that  Christianity  was  not  introduced  into 
that  country  till  the  fourth  century e.  It  might  also  be  con¬ 
jectured,  that  since  eunuchs  were  forbidden  to  enter  into  the 
congregation  of  the  Lordf,  but  Isaiah  had  prophesied  that  in 
the  times  of  the  gospel  they  should  have  a  place  and  a  name 
there  better  than  of  sons  and  of  daughters  S,  the  baptism  of  this 
eunuch  may  have  been  intended  to  remove  one  more  pre¬ 
judice  from  the  exclusive  notions  of  the  Jews.  The  admission 
of  their  old  enemies  the  Samaritans  to  the  new  dispensation 
was  a  great  step  gained  :  and  it  is  possible,  that  the  baptism 
of  the  eunuch  may  for  this  reason  have  been  provided  for  by 
a  special  revelation.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  important 
to  remark,  that  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  probably  a  Jew,  or 
at  least  a  proselyte.  This  might  be  inferred  from  his  having 
gone  to  worship  at  Jerusalem,  and  being  engaged  in  reading 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  :  but  it  seems  almost  demonstrable, 
that  no  admission  of  a  Gentile  convert  had  taken  place  before 
the  baptism  of  Cornelius.  Philip  would  never  have  ventured 
to  take  a  step,  which  even  Peter  afterwards  would  not  have 
taken  without  a  command  from  heaven  :  and  if  he  had  now 
baptized  a  Gentile,  the  question  would  not  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  new  one,  nor  have  excited  so  much  sensation  in  the 
case  of  Cornelius.  I  conclude  therefore  that  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  was  a  Jewh,  who  had  risen  to  a  high  station  in  the 
court  of  Candace :  and  though  St.  Luke  relates  but  a  small 
part  of  the  conversation  between  him  and  Philip,  we  gather 
from  it  the  important  fact,  that  the  profession  of  faith  re¬ 
quired  at  baptism,  was  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son 
of  God. 

The  success  of  Philip's  preaching  was  not  confined  to  the 
conversion  of  the  eunuch  :  and  perhaps  indeed  this  was  a 
small  part  of  the  benefit  intended,  when  he  was  sent  on  this 

e  See  Ludolf.  Hist.  JEthiop.  s  Isai.  LVI.  3 — 8. 

I  IT.  2.  h  See  Tillemont,  Memoir  es,  tom. 

f  Deut.  XXIII.  1 — 3.  II.  p.  361. 
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journey.  He  disappeared  suddenly  and  miraculously  from 
the  eunuch  :  and  these  repeated  interpositions  of  divine 
power  were  perhaps  made  to  strengthen  his  faith,  and  to 
assure  him  of  assistance  from  above.  The  place,  to  which 
he  found  himself  transported,  was  Azotus  or  Ashdod  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  :  and  from  thence  to  Caesarea  he 
preached  the  gospel  and  made  converts  in  the  towns  and 
places  through  which  he  passed.  Caesarea  appears  to  have 
been  his  usual  place  of  residence1,  and  he  probably  continued 
to  live  there  :  so  that  this  important  city,  which  might  be 
called  the  Roman  capital  of  the  province,  and  was  the  Pro¬ 
curator's  general  abode,  had  now  the  advantage  of  hearing 
the  gospel  from  this  zealous  and  successful  preacher.  We 
have  thus  seen  the  gospel  circulated  in  the  northern  part  of 
Judaea,  in  several  places  of  Samaria,  and  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  coast  from  Azotus,  to  Caesarea  :  and  all  this 
was  immediately  owing  to  the  very  measures,  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  enemies  of  the  gospel  to  suppress  and  exter¬ 
minate  it.  It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  now  return 
to  consider  the  continuance  of  these  cruel  measures,  and  the 
state  of  the  believers  in  Jerusalem,  whom  we  left  in  the  midst 
of  such  great  sufferings  and  danger. 

The  prudence,  which  dictated  the  retirement  of  the  dea¬ 
cons,  was  perhaps  followed  by  the  Christians  ceasing  to  hold 
their  public  meetings  :  and  if  they  continued  to  attend  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  temple,  and  to  conform  to  all  the  outward  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Law,  it  might  be  difficult  for  Saul  and  his  party 
to  have  detected  them.  We  may  perhaps  conclude,  that  the 
leaders  of  the  new  sect  were  the  principal  objects  of  perse¬ 
cution  ;  and  there  must  still  have  been  thousands  of  believers 
in  Jerusalem,  who  escaped  the  danger.  Saul  however  was 
not  satisfied  with  having  thus  silenced  them  for  a  while  in 
the  capital.  When  the  festival  was  ended,  it  was  probably 
his  plan  to  return  to  Tarsus  ;  and  he  considered  whether  on 
his  journey  he  might  not  do  some  further  injury  to  the 
Christians.  The  large  and  populous  city  of  Damascus  did 
not  lie  much  out  of  his  road  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  it  in  his  journeys  from 

1  This  is  said  by  Isidor.  Pelus.  I.  ep.  449.  p.  114. 
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Tarsus  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  known  at  this  time  to  have 
contained  a  vast  number  of  Jews.  A  few  years  later,  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  as  many  as  10,000  were  killed  in  a  quarrel 
with  the  other  inhabitants k :  which  shews  to  what  a  great 
extent  they  had  settled  and  multiplied  there.  It  is  plain  also, 
that  at  this  time  the  gospel  was  spreading  at  Damascus.  It 
might  have  been  carried  thither  by  some  Jews  who  returned 
from  the  last  feast  of  Pentecost :  and  others,  who  went  up  to 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  might  have  informed  the  high  priest 
of  the  progress  of  the  new  sect.  Saul  now  volunteered  his 
services  to  endeavour  to  check  it,  and  even  offered  to  return 
to  Jerusalem  with  any  of  these  heretics  whom  he  might  find 
at  Damascus.  The  high  priest  readily  gave  him  letters  to 
the  synagogues  of  that  city ;  and  these  would  invest  him  with 
power  over  the  inhabitants  who  were  Jews.  The  political 
state  of  Damascus  at  this  time  may  also  have  pointed  it  out 
as  a  likely  place  for  such  acts  of  violence  to  be  committed 
with  impunity. 

Damascus  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans 
when  Tigranes  was  conquered  by  Pompey ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  think,  that  at  this  time  it  was  held  by  Aretas,  the 
petty  sovereign  of  Arabia  Petrsea.  We  know,  that  this  was 
the  case  three  years  afterwards :  and  the  war  between  Aretas 
and  Herod  Antipas,  which  probably  put  him  in  possession  of 
this  city,  must  have  broken  out  some  time  before.  Herod, 
as  we  know  from  the  evangelists,  had  formed  an  incestuous 
connexion  with  the  wife  of  his  brother  Philip.  His  own  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  Aretas  :  and  as  soon  as  she  discovered 
the  insult  which  was  offered  her,  she  took  refuge  with  her 
father.  Aretas  made  war  upon  his  son-in-law,  and  totally 
defeated  him  in  a  decisive  engagement1;  and  though  this 
victory  is  generally  placed  several  years  later,  it  seems  more 
natural  to  think,  that  Aretas  resented  the  affront  soon  after 
it  had  happened  :  and  when  Josephus  says,  that  the  defeat  of 
Herod  was  considered  to  be  a  punishment  for  his  unjust 
execution  of  John  the  Baptist,  he  might  lead  us  to  infer  that 
the  one  event  followed  shortly  upon  the  other.  I  conclude 
therefore,  that  Aretas  gained  his  victory  before  the  crucifixion 

k  Joseph,  de  Bel.  Jud.  II.  20.  1  Joseph.  Antiq.  XVIII.  5. 

burton.  F 
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of  our  Saviour:  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  occupation  of 
Damascus  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  his  success.  If  this 
were  so,  it  was  his  obvious  policy  to  pay  court  to  the  Jews. 
Beside  their  importance  from  their  great  numbers  within  the 
city,  they  might  be  likely  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  cause  of 
Herod,  who  was  in  some  respects  their  countryman ;  or 
Herod  might  at  least  wish  to  engage  them  on  his  side  :  and 
Aretas,  who  knew  that  Herod  was  not  popular,  might  think 
that  by  judicious  conciliation  he  might  hinder  the  Jews  from 
giving  him  this  advantage.  All  this  would  not  be  unknown 
to  Saul,  who  therefore  looked  forward  to  receiving  no  moles¬ 
tation  from  the  local  authorities  of  Damascus  in  his  proceed¬ 
ings  against  the  Christians :  and  if  he  wanted  companions  or 
assistants,  he  would  find  them  in  his  countrymen  of  Cilicia, 
who  were  returning  like  himself  from  J erusalem. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  detail  the  extraordinary  history 
of  the  conversion  of  Saul,  except  so  far  as  any  circumstances 
of  it  may  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  gospel.  I  have  ob¬ 
served,  and  the  history  itself  makes  it  evident,  that  there 
were  at  this  time  several  believers  in  Damascus.  I  have  also 
said,  that  this  fact  might  be  made  known  in  Jerusalem  by  the 
Jews  who  went  up  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  :  and  it  would 
seem  that  some  of  these  persons  had  returned  to  Damascus 
before  Saul  arrived  there  ;  at  least  the  part  which  Saul  had 
taken  in  the  persecution  was  already  known  to  Ananias,  and 
his  arrival  with  the  commission  from  the  high  priest  was 
expected.  I  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  think,  that 
Ananias  was  one  of  the  numerous  converts  who  had  been  made 
at  the  preceding  Pentecost m.  That  he  was  a  believer  in  the 
gospel,  cannot  be  doubted.  He  is  not  only  called  a  disciple , 
but  it  was  by  his  hands  that  Saul  was  baptized :  and  I  can 
hardly  think,  that  at  this  time  any  persons  administered 
baptism,  except  those  who  had  received  their  own  commission 
from  the  apostles.  St.  Luke’s  narrative  of  Saul’s  residence  in 
Damascus  is  evidently  imperfect ;  and  we  may  account  for 
this  by  supposing,  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  left  Jeru¬ 
salem  during  the  persecution,  and  retired  to  his  native  city 

m  The  Greek  martyrologies  state  seventy  disciples,  and  afterwards 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  martyred. 
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Antioch.  It  appears,  however,  from  Saul's  own  words,  that 
at  this  time  he  did  not  stay  long  in  Damascus.  He  had  as 
yet  many  things  to  learn.  The  whole  doctrine  of  remission 
of  sins  through  Christ's  death  was  new  to  him  :  and  so  far 
from  being  at  present  fit  for  the  office  of  an  apostle,  the 
humblest  disciple  in  Damascus  was  his  superior  in  knowledge. 
If  the  conversion  of  Saul  had  been  an  ordinary  occurrence, 
his  obvious  course  was  to  have  staid  in  Damascus,  till  he  was 
more  fully  instructed  in  his  new  faith.  Ananias  was  at  hand, 
who  would  have  opened  the  eyes  of  his  mind,  as  he  had 
restored  him  to  his  bodily  sight :  or  he  might  at  once  have 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  obtained  instruction  from  the 
apostles,  whose  lives  he  had  so  lately  sought.  But  it  is  plain, 
that  there  was  an  higher  Power  controlling  all  his  actions. 
He  had  to  learn  the  first  elements  of  the  gospel,  but  it 
pleased  God  to  reveal  them  to  him  by  special  illuminations. 
It  was  doubtless  under  this  guidance  that  he  now  withdrew 
into  Arabia  ;  a  step,  which  was  perhaps  necessary  on  account 
of  the  odium  which  attached  to  his  name  ;  and  it  was  in  this 
period  of  solitude  and  privacy,  that  his  mind  went  through 
that  moral  and  intellectual  training,  which  was  to  fit  him  for 
his  high  calling.  It  has  been  disputed,  whether  St.  Paul 
preached  the  gospel  while  he  was  in  Arabia ;  and  it  is  rash 
to  pronounce  upon  questions,  which  present  such  little  evi¬ 
dence  :  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  most  probable,  that  the 
commencement  of  his  apostolic  ministry  is  not  to  be  dated  so 
early.  He  was  now  preparing  himself  for  his  future  labours  : 
and  if  the  opportunity  occurred,  he  would  doubtless  endea¬ 
vour  to  extend  the  same  blessing  to  others,  which  he  had 
lately  received  himself :  but  I  should  certainly  imagine,  that 
he  was  not  now  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  in  the  proper  sense  of 
that  expression.  The  term  also  of  his  residence  in  Arabia 
has  led  to  discussion.  In  the  third  year  from  his  conversion 
he  was  at  Jerusalem",  and  for  some  time  previous  he  had 
been  at  Damascus;  but  whether  the  greater  part  of  this 
interval  was  spent  in  Damascus  or  Arabia,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  From  the  surprise  which  his  presence  caused  at 
Jerusalem,  I  should  infer,  that  he  could  not  have  been  long 
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at  Damascus,  where  he  certainly  preached  the  gospel,  or  the 
sincerity  of  his  conversion  would  have  been  more  generally 
known.  I  should  therefore  conclude,  that  his  first  visit  to 
Damascus  was  a  very  short  one ;  that  he  went  into  Arabia 
before  the  winter  of  31  ;  that  he  passed  the  whole  of  the 
following  year  in  seclusion  there  ;  and  that  early  in  33  he 
returned  to  Damascus0.  Whether  these  conclusions  be  cor¬ 
rect  or  no,  it  is  consoling  to  think,  that  since  the  departure  of 
Saul  from  Jerusalem,  the  Christians  in  that  city  were  com¬ 
paratively  at  rest.  The  ferment,  which  had  been  raised  by 
the  influx  of  strangers  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  would 
subside  with  their  removal ;  and  the  chief  priests  had  lost 
their  most  active  coadjutor  in  Saul.  The  state  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem  during  the  period  of  his  retirement  in  Arabia, 
will  be  considered  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  Lecture. 

°  This  is  the  opinion  of  Lud.  opposed  by  Tillemont,  Me'moires, 
Cappellus.  Hist.  Apost.  p.  8,  9.  tom.  I.  p.  520,  798. 
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I  PROPOSED  to  consider  in  the  present  Lecture  the  state 
of  the  church  at  Jerusalem  after  the  departure  of  Saul. 
Whether  Saul  set  out  for  Damascus  before  Peter  and  John 
went  into  Samaria,  is  not  certain.  That  the  conversions  were 
going  on  in  Samaria  by  the  preaching  of  Philip,  while  Saul 
was  continuing  his  persecutions  in  Jerusalem,  can  hardly  be 
doubted :  but  perhaps  Saul  had  commenced  his  journey,  be¬ 
fore  Peter  and  John  left  the  city.  The  two  apostles  need  not 
have  been  long  in  completing  the  work,  which  Philip  had 
begun  so  prosperously :  but  we  have  seen,  that  as  they  were 
returning,  they  preached  the  gospel  in  many  places,  through 
which  they  passed :  and  perhaps  they  knew,  that  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  Saul  and  of  the  foreign  Jews  made  it  less  urgent  for 
them  to  join  their  colleagues  in  Jerusalem.  Philip  was  pro¬ 
bably  preaching  in  the  towns  upon  the  coast,  while  Peter  and 
John  were  making  converts  in  Samaria  and  Judaea :  and  when 
the  two  apostles  returned  to  Jerusalem,  they  would  bring 
with  them  intelligence  which  was  far  more  favourable,  than 
the  most  sanguine  disciple  could  have  looked  for. 

It  is  difficult  always  to  assign  causes  for  historical  events : 
and  it  is  certainly  extraordinary  that  we  do  not  read  of  an¬ 
other  persecution  in  Jerusalem  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years. 
It  is  possible  that  the  calm  was  ruffled  by  many  a  passing 
storm,  though  St.  Luke  has  not  recorded  them.  His  leading 
object,  though  not  expressly  stated,  was  evidently  to  trace 
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the  apostolical  labours  of  St.  Paul :  beside  which  I  have  con¬ 
jectured  that  he  was  himself  at  Antioch  during  this  period, 
and  had  little  communication  with  the  church  at  Jerusalem. 
If  we  knew  more  of  the  civil  and  political  transactions  in 
Judaea,  we  might  perhaps  perceive  causes,  which  would  ex¬ 
plain  this  absence  of  persecution :  but  to  all  appearance  the 
state  of  things  continued  exactly  the  same.  Pontius  Pilate 
was  still  procurator  of  Judaea;  and  the  two  sons  of  Herod, 
Antipas  and  Philip,  continued  to  enjoy  their  respective  tetrar- 
chies.  Caiaphas  also  remained  high  priest  for  some  years 
longer.  The  same  opportunity  would  occur  three  times  every 
year  of  exciting  the  foreign  Jews  against  the  Christians :  and 
we  may  be  sure,  that  the  will  would  not  be  wanting  in  the 
sanhedrim.  But  still  from  some  cause  or  other  their  opposi¬ 
tion  was  ineffectual ;  and  the  affairs  of  the  new  sect  became 
more  organized  and  prosperous :  from  which  we  can  hardly 
fail  to  infer,  that  the  new  plan  of  attack  devised  by  the  chief 
priests  had  lost  its  force  ;  and  that  the  mass  of  the  people  re¬ 
fused  to  be  kept  in  excitement,  where  their  feelings  did  not 
lead  them  to  think  themselves  aggrieved. 

St.  Luke  in  a  few  words  gives  a  delightful  picture  of  the 
period  which  followed  the  conversion  of  Saul.  Then ,  he  says, 
had  the  churches  rest  throughout  all  Judcea ,  and  Galilee ,  and 
Samaria ,  and  were  edified :  and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord , 
and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost ,  were  multiplied a.  St.  Luke 
does  not  specify,  to  what  particular  period  of  time  he  meant 
this  description  to  apply :  but  he  adds  nothing,  which  would 
hinder  us  from  extending  it  to  the  whole  interval  of  time  be¬ 
tween  the  conversion  of  Saul  in  31,  and  his  being  brought  to 
Antioch  by  Barnabas  in  42.  We  may  also  extract  from  a 
single  word  in  this  sentence  an  important  fact,  which  we 
might  not  have  learnt  from  his  short  and  compendious  narra¬ 
tive.  He  says  that  this  rest  was  enjoyed  by  the  churches  of 
Galilee ,  though  he  had  said  nothing  before  of  the  gospel  being 
preached  in  Galilee.  We  know  however  that  our  Saviour's 
most  numerous  followers,  while  he  was  upon  earth,  were  in 
that  country.  Five  hundred  brethren  are  mentioned  as 
having  seen  him  at  one  time  after  his  resurrection  :  and  though 
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we  are  not  to  suppose  that  all  these  persons  understood  his 
real  character,  yet  it  is  highly  probable,  as  I  have  already  ob¬ 
served,  that  many  of  them  may  have  been  baptized  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost ;  and  thus  the  gospel  might  very  early  have 
travelled  into  Galilee.  Again,  we  know,  that  it  was  esta¬ 
blished  in  places  more  remote  than  Galilee,  for  it  had  made 
some  progress  in  Damascus :  and  I  have  quoted  St.  Luke  as 
saying,  that  some  of  the  persons,  who  fled  after  the  death  of 
Stephen,  went  as  far  as  Phoenicia,  Antioch,  and  Cyprus.  It 
is  most  probable,  that  these  persons  passed  through  Galilee : 
and  this  is  another  way,  in  which  the  gospel  may  have  been 
introduced  or  extended  in  that  country.  Still  however  we 
have  no  account  of  any  of  the  apostles,  although  they  were 
Galilseans,  having  travelled  thither:  but  there  is  reason  to 
think,  that  in  the  year  £52,  which  followed  the  conversion  of 
Saul,  St.  Peter,  and  perhaps  some  other  of  the  apostles,  visited 
the  churches  in  their  native  country.  The  fact  of  the  apostles 
being  Galilseans  would  be  likely  to  cause  a  still  more  favour¬ 
able  reception  to  the  gospel :  and  if  the  term  Galilcean  was 
already  used  by  the  other  Jews  as  an  epithet  of  reproach, 
this  might  make  the  inhabitants  of  Galilee  feel  proud  of  the 
appellation. 

In  the  verse  which  follows  St.  Luke’s  account  of  the  churches 
having  rest  in  Judsea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  we  read  of  Peter 
travelling ,  or  making  a  circuit  through  all.  The  expression  is 
obscure  ;  and  the  detail  of  the  narrative  describes  him  as  en¬ 
gaged  in  Judsea  and  Samaria  :  but  I  should  certainly  conceive, 
that  Galilee  is  also  to  be  included  in  the  places  which  he 
visited :  and  if  this  took  place  in  the  year  32,  that  year  was 
marked  by  the  important  circumstance  of  the  apostles  no 
longer  confining  themselves  to  Jerusalem,  but  taking  short 
journeys  to  visit  the  believers  in  different  towns.  When  we 
consider  the  astonishing  progress  which  the  gospel  had  made 
in  a  few  months,  and  the  number  of  places  in  which  it  had 
been  received,  we  shall  perhaps  conclude,  that  the  year  32, 
i.  e.  the  second  year  from  the  crucifixion,  is  not  too  early  for 
these  first  apostolical  journeys  of  St.  Peter.  The  state  of  the 
Christians  in  these  scattered  towns  and  villages  must  have 
been  a  constant  subject  of  anxiety  to  the  apostles.  They 
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would  be  in  danger  every  where  from  the  bigotted  adherents 
of  the  Law :  and  in  Samaria  in  particular,  there  was  great 
fear  of  their  corrupting  the  gospel  by  the  false  philosophy, 
which  had  been  preached  by  Simon  Magus.  To  save  them 
from  these  perils,  and  to  keep  them  firm  in  the  true  faith,  the 
apostles  appear  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  short 
journeys  from  Jerusalem  to  visit  them.  St.  Luke  only  men¬ 
tions  two  or  three  such  visits  of  St.  Peter  :  but  it  is  most  pro¬ 
bable,  that  all  the  apostles  were  engaged  in  the  same  labour : 
and  though  the  care  of  the  churches  was  divided  among 
twelve,  yet  the  critical  state  of  them  might  warrant  us  in 
saying  even  then,  that  the  harvest  indeed  was  plentiful ,  but 
the  labourers  were  few. 

St.  Luke  says,  that  the  churches  in  these  different  places 
were  edified:  an  expression,  which  as  well  as  the  other  of 
being  established  or  confirmed ,  seems  always  to  denote  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  certain  rules  and  regulations,  which  were  called  for 
by  the  increasing  numbers.  That  some  order  was  established 
in  these  infant  congregations,  cannot  be  doubted :  the  mere 
necessity  of  instruction  would  give  to  the  teachers  a  superiority 
over  the  taught :  and  it  is  demonstrable,  that  the  authority 
of  the  apostles  was  considered  supreme.  The  apostles  how¬ 
ever  could  not  always  be  present ;  and  whoever  were  left  by 
them,  as  instructors  of  the  new  converts,  would  naturally  be 
invested  with  some  sort  of  superintendence.  A  charge  of  this 
kind  could  not  then  have  been  an  object  of  ambition ;  and 
although  in  one  sense  it  was  a  high  and  honourable  office,  it 
imposed  a  fearful  responsibility  upon  him  who  filled  it.  It 
was  necessary,  however,  that  the  post  of  danger  should  be 
occupied :  and  though  we  know  little  of  the  constitution  of 
the  early  church,  it  seems  most  probable  that  a  ministry, 
something  like  that  of  the  seven  deacons,  was  established  in 
every  place,  where  there  were  believers.  When  the  apostles 
visited  any  of  these  places,  they  gave  public  instruction,  they 
worked  miracles,  and  imparted  those  visible  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  which  no  one  but  an  apostle  could  communicate ;  but 
there  were  many  things  of  daily  occurrence,  which  the  apostles, 
with  their  numerous  other  duties,  and  not  being  always  on 
the  spot,  could  not,  and  would  not  attempt  to  attend  to.  It 
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is  possible,  that  in  some  cases  they  brought  with  them  persons 
from  Jerusalem,  whose  usefulness  had  already  been  proved  in 
the  church  there :  and  these  persons  (like  Philip  the  deacon 
before  the  apostles  came  to  Samaria)  would  be  left  to  super¬ 
intend  the  common  concerns  of  the  congregation.  These 
ministers,  however,  or  deacons,  (for  this  name  seems  to  have 
been  the  one  generally  adopted,)  would  often  be  selected  from 
the  new  believers  themselves ;  and  their  number  would  be  de¬ 
cided  by  the  number  of  the  whole  body.  Such  persons  would 
have  to  regulate  the  times  and  places  of  public  meetings,  to 
offer  prayers,  to  explain  the  scriptures  and  the  peculiar  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  gospel,  to  baptize  new  converts,  to  provide  for 
the  mystical  eating  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  and  their 
office  would  especially  require  them  to  consider  the  poorer 
brethren,  to  excite  the  wealthier  to  give  to  those  who  were  in 
need,  and  to  manage  the  distribution  of  the  money  which  was 
collected  for  this  charitable  purpose.  For  the  discharge  of 
all  these  duties,  the  deacons  would  receive  instructions  from 
the  apostles,  and  would  look  for  their  model  to  the  system 
pursued  in  the  parent  church  at  Jerusalem.  But  there  was  a 
difference  between  this  church  and  that  in  every  other  place : 
for  in  Jerusalem  some  of  the  apostles  were  always  at  hand,  to 
whom  the  deacons  and  inferior  ministers  might  refer  for  di¬ 
rection  and  advice :  but  in  the  provincial  churches  of  Judaea, 
Samaria,  and  Galilee,  this  advantage  was  to  be  had  less  fre¬ 
quently  ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  in  the  more  distant  places, 
where  the  wants  perhaps  were  more  urgent,  the  visits  of  the 
apostles  would  be  subject  to  longer  intervals.  It  seems  highly 
probable,  that  this  inconvenience  was  met  by  the  apostles  ap¬ 
pointing  one  person  in  each  community  of  Christians  to  super¬ 
intend  the  whole ;  and  this,  I  conceive,  was  the  natural  and 
almost  necessary  origin  of  a  new  office  being  established  in 
the  church,  that  of  presbyters  or  elders.  St.  Luke  tells  us 
nothing  as  to  the  time  or  the  cause  of  these  ministers  being 
first  appointed.  We  may  conclude,  that  there  was  no  such 
office,  when  the  deacons  were  chosen :  and  what  I  have  said 
of  the  apostles  being  always  at  Jerusalem,  would  shew  that  it 
was  not  wanted ;  for  the  apostles  themselves  were  the  elders, 
from  whom  the  deacons  received  their  commission  and  subse- 
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quent  instructions.  The  first  time,  when  the  existence  of 
elders  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  is  when  Saul  and  Barnabas 
went  with  contributions  from  Antioch  to  Jerusalem  in  the 
year  43  or  44 b.  It  is  plain,  that  at  that  time  they  held  a 
distinct  and  definite  office  in  the  church :  and  St.  Luke,  who 
wrote  several  years  later,  forgot  that  he  had  said  nothing  of 
its  first  institution.  All  therefore  which  we  can  collect  from  St. 
Luke  is,  that  presbyters  or  elders  were  appointed  at  Jerusalem 
some  time  between  the  years  32  and  43  or  44 :  and  my  own 
conclusion  would  be,  that  they  were  appointed  very  early,  and 
were  the  necessary  consequence  of  churches  being  established 
in  distant  places,  which  the  apostles  could  only  visit  occasion¬ 
ally.  I  cannot  see,  that  this  simple  hypothesis  is  at  all  affected 
by  the  question  of  episcopacy.  The  language  of  Beza,  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  presbyterian  government, 
appears  to  me  unanswerably  to  prove  the  conclusion  which 
I  have  drawn.  He  says,  “  It  was  essential,  and  has  for  ever 
“  existed  according  to  the  perpetual  ordinance  of  God,  that 
“  some  one  should  take  the  chief  active  management  in  the 
“  presbytery,  having  a  priority  of  place  and  rank,  with  that 
“  power  which  is  given  to  his  office  by  God  and  again,  “  No 
“  assembly  of  presbyters  can  be  said  to  be  rightly  constituted, 
“  in  which  there  is  no  fjyovutvos,  or  person  to  take  the  lead.” 
These  passages  from  Beza  might  perhaps  be  used  to  prove 
more  than  what  I  at  present  draw  from  them :  but  whoever 
considers  the  state  of  a  Christian  community,  even  when  its 
numbers  were  fewest,  can  hardly  fail  to  subscribe  to  the 
position  of  Beza,  that  some  one  person  must  have  taken  the 
lead. 

I  have  supposed  this  one  person  to  have  been  appointed  by 
the  apostles  :  and  I  would  here  observe,  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  deacon  or  elder  taking  upon  him  such  an  office 
in  these  early  times,  unless  he  was  appointed  by  an  apostle, 
or  by  some  one  who  had  himself  received  his  commission 
from  an  apostle.  This  appointment  was  made  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands  :  and  it  seems  plain,  that  this  apostolical  or¬ 
dination,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  conveyed  the  visible  and 
miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

b  Acts  xi.  30. 
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If  the  view  here  taken  of  the  first  institution  of  presbyters 
be  correct,  they  were  likely  to  exist  in  some  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  towns  before  they  were  wanted  in  Jerusalem.  And  such 
perhaps  was  the  fact.  The  apostles  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  deacons  would  “provide  for  all  the  wants  of  the  Christians 
in  J erusalem :  but  it  was  almost  unavoidable,  that  some  of 
the  deacons  would  be  more  active,  and  would  insensibly  ac¬ 
quire  more  influence  than  the  rest.  This  would  particularly 
be  the  case  with  those,  who  were  literally  presbyters  in  age  : 
and  the  name  of  this  office  might  perhaps  lead  us  to  infer, 
what  seems  indeed  most  natural,  that  the  presbyters,  who 
were  left  by  the  apostles  in  the  different  towns,  were  selected 
from  the  other  brethren  on  account  of  their  age.  There 
would  of  course  be  exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  and,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  names,  the  original  meaning  of  this  would 
sometimes  be  not  observed ;  and  the  term  presbyter,  like 
that  of  senator  at  Rome,  would  come  to  be  applied  without 
any  regard  to  seniority.  It  ought  perhaps  to  be  observed, 
that  the  Jewish  church  furnished  an  analogy  for  the  office  of 
presbyters  or  elders  :  and  though  I  cannot  agree  with  those 
persons,  who  derive  the  three  orders  of  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons  from  corresponding  orders  in  the  Jewish  church,  yet 
the  apostles,  as  Jews,  when  they  found  the  necessity  of  giving 
the  chief  authority  to  some  one  of  the  deacons,  were  not 
unlikely  to  think  of  the  manner,  in  which  the  temple-service 
was  arranged,  and  might  have  marked  this  office  with  a  name 
which  was  already  one  of  dignity  and  respect.  This  notion 
will  perhaps  appear  still  more  plausible,  if  it  be  true,  that 
each  synagogue  had  its  own  elder  or  elders,  who  managed 
the  concerns  of  that  particular  congregation  c. 

Though  I  have  thus  supposed  the  office  of  elder  to  be 
owing  to  the  wants  of  the  local  churches  in  different  towns, 
it  may  perhaps  be  inferred,  that  the  absence  of  the  apostles 
in  visiting  these  churches  led  also  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
office,  and  to  an  appointment  of  still  greater  importance  in 
the  church  of  Jerusalem.  The  early  writers  are  unanimous 

c  Concerning  the  office  of  pres -  Epist.  ad  Heb.  p.  499.  Buddeus,  de 
byter,  see  Vitringa,  de  Synag.  III.  1.  Eccles.  Apost.  c.  6.  p.  719.  Pfaffius, 
part.  I.  c.  1.  p.  609.  Carpzovius,  in  de  Orig.  Jur.  Eccl.  p.  49. 
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in  speaking  of  James,  the  brother  or  cousin  of  our  Lord,  as 
the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem  :  and  though  St.  Luke  is  again 
silent  as  to  the  fact  or  the  date  of  any  such  appointment,  yet 
he  mentions  James  in  such  a  manner,  as  fully  to  confirm  this 
tradition,  and  to  shew  that  in  the  concerns  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  he  had  equal  authority  with  the  apostles d.  An 
incidental  expression  of  St.  Paule  seems  to  prove  that  James 
was  in  possession  of  this  authority  as  early  as  the  third  year 
after  his  own  conversion,  i.  e.  in  the  year  33  :  and  my  own 
conjecture  would  be,  that  the  apostles  appointed  him  to 
superintend  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  when  they  found  them¬ 
selves  so  repeatedly  called  away  to  distant  parts  of  the 
country.  Some  ancient  writers  have  asserted,  that  he  was 
appointed  to  this  office  by  our  Lord  himself f :  but  though 
every  act  of  the  apostles  was  in  one  sense  the  act  of  their 
Master,  I  should  not  press  the  literal  sense  of  this  tradition 
any  further,  than  as  confirming  the  notion  of  his  being  ap¬ 
pointed  early.  It  was  the  impossibility  of  seeing  to  the 
temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  concerns  of  their  converts, 
which  led  the  apostles  to  appoint  the  seven  deacons  :  but 
though  the  trouble  of  much  practical  detail  was  thus  taken 
off  their  hands,  they  were  still  the  persons,  to  whom,  as  I 
said  before,  the  deacons  would  apply  for  instructions.  When, 
however,  they  were  constantly  leaving  Jerusalem,  and  the 
increase  of  the  provincial  churches  was  sufficient  to  occupy 
all  of  them,  the  deacons  of  the  parent  church  would  be  able  to 
have  less  of  their  direction  and  advice.  This  would  naturallv 

J 

lead,  as  I  said  before,  to  some  of  the  deacons  at  Jerusalem 
being  more  active  and  influential  than  the  rest :  and  it  was 
then,  perhaps,  that  the  same  order  was  introduced  into  the 
parent  church,  which  had  already  existed  in .  the  provincial 
towns.  The  oldest  or  most  trustworthy  of  the  deacons  would 
be  constituted  elders  :  and  the  absence  of  the  apostles,  as 
well  as  their  incessant  occupations,  would  give  to  the  elders 
almost  the  sole  management  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem. 

d  Acts  xii.  17.  xv.  13.  xxi.  18.  e  Gal.  i.  19. 

Perhaps  also  this  is  the  reason  why  f  Euseb.  H.  E.  VII.  19.  Chrys. 
he  calls  Jude  the  brother  of  James  in  1  Cor.  xv.  7.  Epiphan.  Haer. 
in  his  Gospel,  vi.  16.  and  Acts  i.  13.  LXXVIII.  7.  Hieron.  in  Gal.  i.  19. 
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Perhaps  the  silence  of  St.  Luke  has  concealed  from  us  some 
painful  facts,  which  the  usual  imperfections  of  the  human 
mind  might  have  prepared  us  to  expect  even  thus  early.  It 
is  possible,  that  the  apostles  may  have  seen,  or  at  least 
anticipated,  some  of  those  baneful  effects  of  jealousy  and 
ambition,  which  have  sometimes  disgraced  the  rulers  of  the 
church  in  succeeding  ages  :  and  we  may  be  sure,  that  many 
evil  consequences  were  avoided,  if  it  was  now,  as  I  should 
conclude,  that  the  apostles  appointed  James  to  be  bishop  of 
Jerusalem.  I  may  add,  that  Eusebius,  in  his  Chronicle, 
appears  to  place  the  appointment  of  James  in  the  second 
year  after  the  crucifixion  s. 

I  use  the  term  bishop  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of 
all  the  ecclesiastical  writers ;  though  I  by  no  means  intend  to 
affirm  that  this  was  the  title  given  at  first  to  James  ;  or  that 
the  office,  which  he  bore,  was  analogous  to  that  of  bishop  in 
later  times.  If  the  Epistle  to  Titus  was  written,  as  I  suppose, 
in  the  year  51,  and  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  in  59,  these 
are  the  earliest  instances,  in  which  the  Greek  term  €7tl(tkottos, 
or  bishop ,  is  used  :  and  it  was  used  by  St.  Paul  in  his  address 
to  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  which  I  should  suppose  to  have 
been  delivered  in  the  year  53.  We  thus  find,  that  the  term 
bishop  was  in  use  nineteen  or  twenty  years  after  the  date 
which  I  should  assign  to  the  appointment  of  James :  and  it  is 
demonstrable,  that  at  that  time  the  terms  bishop  and  presbyter 
were  partly  convertible.  Every  presbyter  was  by  the  nature 
of  his  office  an  €TiLaKoiro9,  or  overseer ,  of  the  rest  of  the  flock  : 
but  that  every  person,  who  was  called  episcopus ,  was  merely 
on  a  level  with  every  other  presbyter,  has  perhaps  been  too 
hastily  assumed  :  and  certainly  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  who 
spoke  of  James  as  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  intended  to  assign 
him  a  decided  preeminence  over  every  other  officer  in  the 
church.  Without  then  entering  further  into  this  question,  I 
should  give  it  as  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  early  writers, 
that  the  apostles  appointed  James,  the  brother  or  cousin  of 

£  L.  Cappellus  is  certainly  wrong,  till  his  death,  when  he  was  succeeded 
when  he  says  that  James  the  son  of  by  James  the  son  of  Alphseus.  Hist. 
Zebedee  (who  was  killed  A.  D.  44.)  Apost.  p.  9,  50. 
was  head  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem 
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our  Lord,  to  superintend  the  concerns  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem.  I  conceive  it  to  be  very  probable,  that  this 
appointment  was  made  as  early  as  the  year  32,  or  the  second 
year  after  the  conversion  of  Saul :  and  I  also  conceive  it  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  care  of  so  many  other  churches 
devolving  upon  the  apostles,  and  the  necessity  of  their  fre¬ 
quent  journeys  in  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee.  James  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  apostle  in  power  and  authority ; 
though  he  was  not,  in  the  literal  sense  of  that  term,  an  envoy 
or  ambassador  to  preach  the  gospel  in  different  countries. 
The  office,  to  which  he  was  specially  appointed,  precluded 
him  from  doing  this :  but  I  conceive  him  to  have  had  full 
power  over  the  presbyters  and  deacons;  to  have  appointed 
other  persons  to  those  stations,  when  the  occasion  required ; 
to  have  seen  that  these  ministers  fulfilled  their  duty  with 
respect  to  the  poor :  and  though  it  is  not  expressly  said,  I 
should  conclude,  that  the  distinctive  mark  of  an  apostle,  the 
power  of  conferring  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  was 
possessed  by  James.  Whenever  any  of  the  apostles  were 
present  in  Jerusalem,  his  office  was  not  superseded,  nor  did 
the  apostles  cease  to  have  the  paramount  authority.  The 
name  of  James  is  sometimes  mentioned  first,  even  before 
that  of  Peter  and  John:  and  this  remarkably  confirms  the 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  that  he  was  head  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  :  but  he  was  mentioned  first,  because  the  apostles 
had  conceded  to  him  the  whole  temporal  and  spiritual  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  parent  church  :  if  the  occasion  required,  and  if 
any  of  them  happened  to  be  present,  they  formed  a  sort  of 
council  to  deliberate  upon  any  new  occurrence ;  and  for 
ordinary  matters  he  seems  to  have  consulted  with  the  pres¬ 
byters.  We  may  say,  perhaps,  that  the  church  at  Jerusalem 
was  left  by  the  apostles  to  the  care  of  the  elders  under  the 
direction  of  James  :  or  it  might  be  equally  correct  to  say, 
that  it  was  left  to  James,  who  was  assisted  by  a  council  of 
elders :  and  this  is  the  impartial  conclusion  to  which  I  should 
come,  without  any  reference  to  the  bearing  which  it  may  have 
upon  the  much  disputed  question  of  episcopacy. 

There  are  several  other  points  connected  with  the  history 
of  James,  which  might  naturally  present  themselves  in  an 
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ecclesiastical  history,  but  the  details  of  which  would  be  much 
too  tedious  and  minute  for  the  present  occasion.  Upon  some 
of  these  points  I  cannot  give  even  the  general  result  with 
certainty,  for  different  opinions  are  still  entertained.  I 
cannot,  however,  avoid  touching  upon  two  questions,  which 
are  closely  connected  with  the  personal  history  of  James  : 

1 ,  in  what  sense  he  was  the  brother  of  our  Lord  ;  2,  whether 
he  was  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  > 

That  James,  Joses,  Simon,  and  Judas,  though  called  the,;>t^.  (/ &4VL4++S. 
brothers  of  our  Lord,  were  not  literally  so,  i.  e.  that  they  i  a  f 

were  not  sons  of  the  same  mother,  Mary,  by  her  husband  ,  f  ! 

Joseph,  is  the  conclusion  now  generally  adopted.  If  we  // ’  *  •  ,4-L  • 
compare  the  accounts  given  by  the  different  Evangelists 
concerning  the  women,  who  were  present  at  the  crucifixion  h, 
it  seems  certain,  that  these  four  brothers  were  sons  of  Mary, 
the  sister  of  the  Virgin  and  the  wife  of  Clopas.  They  were 
therefore  not  brothers,  but  cousins  of  our  Lord  :  and  the 
notion  of  their  being  half-brothers,  or  the  sons  of  Joseph  by 
a  former  wife,  cannot  be  maintained.  That  the  Virgin  Mary 
should  have  a  sister  of  the  same  name,  is  certainly  a  difficulty  : 
but  it  is  a  difficulty,  which  attends  every  hypothesis,  and 
which  results  from  the  express  words  of  St.  J ohn,  who  speaks 
of  the  mother  of  Jesus ,  and  his  mother  s  sister ,  Mary  the  wife  of 
Clopas.  It  is  possible,  that  the  term  sister  is  here  to  be  taken 
in  the  same  sense  with  that  in  which  I  have  supposed  the 
term  brother  to  be  used,  and  that  the  two  Maries  were  not 
sisters  but  cousins.  In  this  case,  James,  Joses,  Simon,  and 
Judas  would  be  second  cousins  of  our  Lord.  There  is  also  a 
tradition  preserved  by  some  early  writers ',  that  Joseph  and 
Clopas  were  two  brothers,  each  of  whom  married  a  wife 
named  Mary  :  and  thus  the  two  Maries  would  be  sisters-in- 
law,  and  their  respective  children  would,  as  before,  be  cousins. 

I  shall  not  do  more  than  mention  these  different  hypotheses, 
all  of  which  seem  to  support  the  conclusion,  that  James  the 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  was  cousin  of  Jesus  Christ k. 


h  Matt,  xxvii.  56.  John  xix.  25.  k  See  Tillemont,  Me'moires,  tom. 
1  Hegesippus  apud  Eus.  H.  E.  I.  p.1126.  Lardner,  c.  16.  vol.  VI. 
III.  11.  IV.  22.  Epiphanius,  Haer.  p.162. 

LXXVIII.  7.  p.  1039. 
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With  respect  to  the  second  question,  whether  he  was  one 
of  the  twelve  apostles,  I  have  already  delivered  my  own 
opinion  in  the  negative,  when  I  spoke  of  him  as  appointed 
by  the  apostles  to  supply  their  place.  It  is  certainly  possible, 
that  they  might  have  chosen  one  of  their  own  number  to  fill 
this  important  station ;  though  their  special  commission  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  would  seem  hardly  to 
have  allowed  of  one  of  them  being  thus  limited  to  Jerusalem  : 
and  the  voice  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  is  certainly  in  favour 
of  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  not  being  one  of  the  twelve*. 
Those  who  maintain  the  affirmative  suppose  him  to  be  James 
the  son  of  Alphseus,  and  they  assert  that  the  same  Hebrew 
characters  would  express  the  name  of  Alphseus  or  Clopas.  I 
cannot  however  subscribe  to  this  notion :  and  when  St.  Luke 
mentions  Judas  the  brother  of  James  among  the  twelve  apo¬ 
stles,  I  conceive  him  not  to  have  referred  to  James  the  son  of 
Alpliceus ,  (for  then  he  would  not  have  placed  Simon  Zelotes 
between  the  two  brothers,)  but  to  James  the  bishop  of 
Jerusalem;  and  he  distinguished  Jude  by  this  epithet, 
because  all  his  readers  would  know  who  was  meant  by  James. 
In  the  same  manner  this  Jude  at  the  beginning  of  his  Epistle 
describes  himself  as  brother  of  James ;  all  which  seems  to  con¬ 
firm  the  notion,  that  James  was  a  well  known  person,  and 
held  some  high  station. 

The  precise  time,  at  which  James  the  cousin  of  our  Lord 
became  one  of  his  followers,  is  not  ascertained.  St.  J ohn 
informs  us,  that  when  Jesus  was  about  to  attend  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  in  the  year  30,  his  brethren  did  not  then  believe 
on  himm:  but  if  I  am  correct  in  supposing,  that  Jude,  the 
brother  of  James,  who  was  one  of  the  twelve,  was  also  one  of 
these  brethren,  we  may  perhaps  conclude,  that  St.  J  ohn 
meant  only  to  say,  that  all  the  brethren  of  Jesus  did  not 
believe  on  him  :  for  it  is  most  probable,  that  Jude  was  at 
this  time  chosen  to  be  an  apostle.  If  this  be  so,  perhaps 
James  was  not  a  follower  of  Jesus  so  early  as  this  feast  of 
Tabernacles :  and  we  may  find  another  reason  for  thinking  so 
in  what  took  place  at  the  election  of  Matthias.  We  know 

1  This  was  the  opinion  of  Euse-  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Jerom, 
bius,  Epiphanius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Constit.  Apost.  m  John  vii.  5. 
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that  the  cousins  of  our  Lord  were  at  J erusalem,  and  attended 
the  apostles,  in  the  interval  between  the  Ascension  and 
Pentecost".  James  therefore  at  that  trying  time  exhibited 
his  faith ;  and  his  zeal  must  have  been  preeminently  conspi¬ 
cuous,  or  he  would  not  in  the  following  year  have  been 
singled  out  to  preside  over  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  His 
name,  however,  was  not  put  forward  with  those  of  Matthias 
and  Barsabas :  and  since  Peter  advised  the  election  to  be 
made  from  persons  who  had  accompanied  Jesus  from  the 
beginning  of  his  ministry,  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  this 
was  not  the  case  with  James.  Some  ancient  writers  have 
said,  that  he  was  the  young  man  mentioned  by  St.  Mark0, 
who,  when  our  Saviour  was  seized  in  the  garden,  left  his 
linen  garment  and  ran  away  naked  P  :  and  another  has  added, 
that  the  person  who  laid  hold  of  him,  mistook  him  for  our 
Saviour  on  account  of  his  likeness  q .  But  little  dependance  is 
to  be  placed  upon  stories  such  as  these.  I  should,  however, 
be  inclined  to  think,  that  he  was  the  James  intended  by  St. 
Paul,  to  whom  our  Lord  vouchsafed  a  special  appearance  of 
himself  after  his  resurrection1":  and  this  perhaps  would  indi¬ 
cate  something  peculiar  in  his  attachment  to  Jesus.  We 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  nature  of  the  services 
which  raised  him  to  his  high  station.  His  relationship  to 
Jesus  Christ  perhaps  assisted  his  claims,  which  must  have 
been  otherwise  great :  and  if  he  was  one  of  those  who  re¬ 
mained  in  Jerusalem  during  Saul's  persecution,  that  would 
have  recommended  him  to  the  apostles  and  to  all  the  bre¬ 
thren.  This  relationship  to  Jesus  was  certainly  reckoned  a 
distinction :  and  we  know,  that  several  years  later  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  these  brothers  were  distinguished  on  that  ground, 
and  the  peculiar  name  of  htcmowvoL  was  given  them  on 
account  of  their  connection  with  our  Lord*.  Whether  James 
himself  left  any  descendants,  might  be  doubted.  St.  Paul 
certainly  speaks  of  the  brothers  of  our  Lord  being  married1; 
but  his  words,  if  taken  literally,  would  seem  to  apply  to  those 

n  Acts  i.  14.  0  xiv.  51.  r  1  Cor.  xv.  7. 

p  Epiphan.  vol.  I.  p.  1045.  Theo-  s  Hegesippus,  apud  Eus.  H.  E. 

phylact.  I.  7. 

*1  Petrus  de  Natalibus,  who  lived  at  1  1  Cor.  ix.  5. 

the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
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who  travelled  into  different  countries  :  and  we  cannot  tell, 
whether  they  also  included  James,  who  continued  at  Jeru¬ 
salem11.  With  respect  to  the  other  brothers,  we  shall  have 
to  consider  Simon  hereafter,  who  is  said  to  have  succeeded 
James  as  bishop  of  Jerusalem;  though  Origen  confesses  that 
he  knew  nothing  concerning  Joses  and  Simon x.  1  have 
already  conjectured,  that  Jude  was  one  of  the  twelve  apo¬ 
stles  :  and  these  details  will  perhaps  be  excused  on  account 
of  the  high  character  and  preeminent  station,  which  have 
caused  the  memory  of  James  to  be  preserved.  The  tradition, 
which  assigns  to  him  the  surname  of  the  Just ,  appears  to  be 
entitled  to  credit  y ;  though  many  things  were  reported  of 
him  by  early  writers,  which  can  only  be  looked  upon  as 
fables.  I  may  perhaps  have  occasion  to  notice  some  of  these 
traditions  hereafter:  and  the  martyrdom  of  James  forms  a 
melancholy  sequel  to  the  little  which  I  have  here  collected  of 
his  early  history.  We  may  now  return  to  the  period,  at 
which  I  have  supposed  him  to  be  appointed  bishop  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  when  the  churches  were  increasing  in  Judaea  and 
Galilee  ;  and  the  apostles,  having  provided  for  the  care  of  the 
parent  church,  were  able  to  absent  themselves  in  visiting 
different  towns. 

St.  Luke,  as  I  have  already  observed,  speaks  only  of  Peter 
undertaking  these  journeys ;  and  the  rapid  spread  of  Christi¬ 
anity  seems  less  extraordinary,  when  we  read  of  the  miracles 
which  he  worked,  and  of  his  raising  the  dead  to  life.  It  may 
be  thought  strange  that  St.  Luke,  who  takes  so  little  notice 
of  the  apostles  during  this  interval,  should  mention  only 
St.  Peter,  and  should  single  out  particularly  the  miracles  at 
Lydda  and  J oppa.  There  seems  however  a  very  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  this  specification.  St.  Luke,  who  in  this  part  of  his 
history  is  so  concise,  yet  devotes  nearly  two  entire  chapters 
to  the  conversion  of  Cornelius ;  and  we  can  easily  understand 


u  That  he  was  not  married,  is  said 
by  Epiphanius,  Hcer.  LXXVIII.  13. 
p.  1045.  Hieron.  adv.  Jovin.  lib.  I. 
See  Schmidius,  de  Apostolis  uxoratis, 
§.  7.  p.  60. 

x  In  Mat.  t.  X.  17.  vol.  III.  p.  463. 


y  According  to  Hegesippus  (apud 
Eus.)  he  was  also  called  Oblias, 
which  he  interprets  to  mean  nepioxi] 
tov  Xaov.  Scaliger  says  that  Ophlias 
might  signify  o^upeo/xa  0eoO. 
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why  this  story  is  told  so  circumstantially.  The  angel,  who 
appeared  to  Cornelius,  told  him  to  send  to  J oppa ;  and 
Peter's  trance  took  place  at  Joppa.  St.  Luke  therefore 
merely  wished  to  explain  what  it  was  which  had  caused  Peter 
to  be  at  Joppa;  and  he  could  hardly  relate  this  without 
stating,  that  the  disciples  at  Joppa  had  sent  to  him,  because 
they  heard  of  his  having  cured  iEneas  of  his  paralysis  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Lydda.  St.  Luke  therefore,  intending 
to  narrate  the  important  conversion  of  Cornelius,  went  a  little 
further  back  in  the  history,  in  order  to  account  for  Cornelius 
not  sending  to  Peter  at  Jerusalem:  and  when  he  said,  that 
Peter  was  at  this  time  travelling  or  making  a  circuit  through 
several  places,  he  could  perhaps  have  added,  that  most  or  all 
of  the  other  apostles  were  engaged  in  similar  journeys. 

The  conversion  of  Cornelius,  though  told  by  St.  Luke  with 
the  minuteness  which  it  deserves,  has  nothing  to  mark  its 
date  :  and  there  are  few  points,  concerning  which  commen¬ 
tators  have  more  widely  differed.  Being  obliged  to  assign  it 
to  some  period,  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  opinion,  that  it 
happened  earlier  than  what  is  generally  supposed :  and  I 
ground  this  upon  the  probability,  that  the  question  of  Gentile 
converts  would  have  occurred  early,  and  therefore  would  not 
have  been  left  undecided.  I  can  hardly  conceive  the  gospel 
to  have  made  the  progress  which  it  did  in  so  many  towns  of 
Judaea,  without  attracting  the  notice  of  some  of  the  Gentile 
inhabitants :  but  that  Cornelius  furnished  the  first  instance  of 
a  Gentile  convert,  cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted ;  and  it  was 
on  account  of  this  being  the  first  decision  of  the  case,  that 
St.  Luke  relates  it  in  detail.  I  should  not  indeed  have  been 
surprised,  if  the  question  had  been  agitated  within  a  few 
months,  or  even  a  few  weeks,  of  the  memorable  day  of  Pen¬ 
tecost  :  and  when  the  dispersion  of  the  deacons  after  the 
death  of  Stephen  carried  the  gospel  into  distant  parts  of 
Judaea,  it  was  fully  to  be  expected,  that  some  Gentiles  would 
be  anxious  to  receive  it.  Pursuing  these  considerations,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  conclude,  that  the  conversion  of  Cor¬ 
nelius  might  have  happened  in  the  year  thirty-two,  i.  e.  in  the 
second  year  after  the  crucifixion :  and  whatever  difficulty  may 
attend  this  early  date,  it  appears  to  me  much  more  extraor- 
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dinary  to  suppose,  that  no  Gentile  should  by  this  time  have 
presented  himself  for  baptism  z. 

The  question  can  hardly  be  considered  yet  decided,  whe¬ 
ther  Cornelius  was  a  proselyte  or  no :  and  this  partly  involves 
another  question,  whether  the  division  is  correct  into  proselytes 
of  righteousness  and  proselytes  of  the  gate.  That  the  Law  and 
the  practice  of  the  Jews  allowed  them  to  make  proselytes, 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  so  that  with  respect  to  what  have  been 
called  the  proselytes  of  righteousness,  i.  e.  Gentiles,  who  adopted 
circumcision  and  every  other  ordinance  of  the  Mosaic  Law, 
there  is  no  room  for  discussion.  It  is  equally  plain,  that 
Cornelius  was  not  a  proselyte  in  this  sense  of  the  term,  as  is 
apparent  through  the  whole  story,  and  particularly  from  the 
remonstrance  made  to  Peter,  that  he  ivent  in  to  men  uncircum¬ 
cised ,  and  did  eat  with  them.  This  question  indeed  had  been 
settled  already :  for  Nicolas  the  deacon  is  called  by  St.  Luke 
a  proselyte  of  Antioch:  and  though  it  is  not  expressly  stated, 
I  have  little  doubt  that  St.  Luke  distinguished  him  by  this 
title,  because  it  was  one  which  applied  also  to  himself.  There 
is,  however,  great  room  for  doubt,  whether  the  distinction  of 
proselyte  of  the  gate  is  not  more  fanciful  than  real :  or  whether, 
as  is  often  the  case,  the  persons  who  have  discussed  this 
point,  have  not  in  a  great  measure  disputed  about  words. 
That  many  Gentiles,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jews, 
and  particularly  in  Palestine,  were  persuaded  to  adopt  a 
purer  form  of  religion,  and  to  worship  the  one  spiritual  Being, 
the  God  of  the  Jews,  might  reasonably  be  expected,  and  was 
certainly  the  fact.  The  reader  of  the  New  Testament  will 
remember  many  expressions,  which  speak  of  such  persons  as 
devout ,  and  worshipping  or  fearing  God.  They  would  perhaps 
differ  from  each  other  as  to  the  greater  or  less  degree,  in 
which  they  conformed  to  the  Mosaic  Law ;  and  I  would  not 
deny,  that  in  some  cases  the  term  proselyte  of  the  gate  may 
have  been  the  received  appellation a.  But  without  entering 

z  Tillemont,  who  placed  the  cru-  have  been  converted  during  the 
cifixion  in  33,  placed  the  conversion  abode  of  Saul  in  Arabia.  Hist. 
of  Cornelius  in  35  ;  and  the  Chro-  Apost.  p.  40. 

nicle  of  Alexandria  says  that  it  took  a  Concerning  this  question,  see 
place  two  years  after  the  ascension.  Lardner,  vol.  VI.  p.  216.  vol.  X. 
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further  into  this  question,  it  is  plain,  that  Cornelius  was  one 
of  these  persons.  The  expressions  of  devout ,  and  fearing  God , 
are  applied  to  him  :  he  observed  the  J ewish  hours  of  fasting 
and  prayer  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  St.  Peter  in  his 
address  refers  him  to  the  prophets,  which  he  would  hardly 
have  done,  if  he  had  not  known,  that  the  Jewish  prophets 
were  regarded  by  Cornelius.  There  was  perhaps  no  town  in 
the  Roman  empire,  in  which  the  mind  of  Cornelius  might  not 
have  received  this  religious  impression  from  an  intercourse 
with  Jews  :  but  there  is  perhaps  something  remarkable  in  the 
fact  of  his  belonging  to  the  forces,  which  at  this  time  were 
quartered  at  Caesarea.  This  town,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
was  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  Roman  Procurator :  and 
since  that  officer  always  went  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  festivals 
with  a  military  force,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  if  I  am 
correct  as  to  the  date  of  this  event,  that  Cornelius  may  have 
been  in  Jerusalem  with  Pilate  at  the  Passover  when  Jesus 
was  crucified.  We  may  remember,  that  Pilate’s  examination 
of  Jesus  was  made  in  the  presence  of  his  soldiers;  and  they 
were  the  Roman  soldiers,  who  amused  themselves  with  in¬ 
sulting  and  mocking  Jesus.  I  merely  mention  this,  because  if 
Cornelius  was  then  at  Jerusalem,  he  must  have  witnessed 
some  of  these  things.  He  may  have  heard  J esus  pro¬ 
nounced  innocent  by  Pilate ;  he  may  have  observed  his 
patient  suffering  under  the  insults  and  cruelty  of  the  soldiers ; 
and  he  could  hardly  fail  to  have  been  present  at  some  part  of 
the  scene  of  the  crucifixion.  When  St.  Peter  addressed  Cor¬ 
nelius,  he  certainly  assumed,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
outline  of  the  history  of  Jesus  :  he  appeals  to  him  as  knowing 
that  his  ministry  began  in  Galilee,  after  the  preaching  of 
John  the  Baptist,  and  that  it  ended  with  his  being  crucified 
at  Jerusalem.  Cornelius,  as  I  have  observed,  might  have 
been  led  to  acquaint  himself  with  these  things,  when  he 
attended  Pilate  to  Jerusalem:  but  the  date,  which  I  have 
assigned  for  his  conversion,  may  perhaps  appear  to  be  con¬ 
firmed,  when  we  remember  that  Philip  the  deacon  was  at  this 
time  in  Caesarea,  and  had  returned  thither  only  a  few  months 
before  from  preaching  the  gospel  in  Samaria.  When  St. 
Luke  speaks  of  St.  Paul  meeting  with  Philip,  twenty  years 
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after  this,  at  Caesarea,  he  calls  him  Philip  the  Evangelist ; 
which  honourable  title  must  have  been  given  him  on  account 
of  the  zeal,  with  which  he  was  known  to  preach  the  gospel. 
The  warmth  and  the  success  of  that  zeal  at  the  beginning  of 
his  ministry,  we  have  already  considered  :  and  if  this  was  the 
case  in  Samaria,  where  the  people  were  strange  to  him,  and 
where  he  staid  but  a  short  time,  we  may  well  suppose  with 
what  earnestness  he  laboured  to  convert  his  friends  and 
fellow  townsmen  in  Caesarea.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius  was  the  effect  of  Philip's  preaching : 
and  we  thus  have  an  account  of  the  gospel  first  making  its 
way  among  the  Roman  soldiers. 

Concerning  the  subsequent  history  of  Cornelius  the  scrip¬ 
ture  is  silent.  There  are  some  vain  and  unfounded  traditions 
of  his  having  been  bishop  of  Caesarea b:  but  there  was  a  fancy 
in  the  third  or  fourth  century  for  inventing  such  stories  of  all 
the  persons,  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  :  and  this  is  not  entitled  to  the  smallest  credit.  St.  Luke 
evidently  inserted  this  history  on  account  of  the  importance 
of  the  case  which  was  decided :  but  though  a  great  step  was 
thus  gained  in  removing  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  we  must 
not  think  that  this  was  the  final  step.  Even  if'  it  should  not 
be  admitted,  that  Cornelius  was  a  proselyte  of  the  gate,  he 
certainly  was  not  an  idolatrous  Gentile:  neither  do  the  Jews 
appear  to  have  thought,  that  the  baptism  of  Cornelius  was  a 
precedent  for  admitting  all  Gentiles  whatever.  This  full  and 
final  extension  of  the  gospel  was  left,  as  we  shall  see,  for  the 
ministry  of  St.  Paul,  and  did  not  take  place  till  several  years 
after.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  believers  in  general 
did  not  fully  acquiesce  in  the  admission  of  Cornelius.  They 
could  not  answer  St.  Peter  at  the  time,  and  they  acknow¬ 
ledged,  though  perhaps  confining  their  remark  to  Cornelius, 
that  God  also  to  the  Gentiles  had  granted  repentance  unto  life: 
but  the  ancient  prejudices  seem  partly  to  have  revived :  and 
nothing  perhaps  but  a  vision  from  heaven  would  have  satisfied 
the  scruples  of  St.  Peter  himself. 

This  journey  of  St.  Peter  through  Lydda  and  Joppa  to 
Ccesarea,  and  so  back  again  to  Jerusalem,  I  have  supposed  to 

^  See  Tillemont,  M&moires,  tom.  I.  p.  2 22,  738. 
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have  been  made  in  some  part  of  the  year  32 :  and  I  have  also 
supposed,  that  the  other  apostles  were  engaged  in  making 
similar  circuits  through  different  parts  of  Judma,  Samaria, 
and  Galilee.  We  read  of  no  circumstance  favourable  or  un¬ 
favourable,  which  happened  to  these  churches  for  some  time 
after:  but  though  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  their 
numbers  increased,  and  that  in  a  spiritual  sense  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  flourish,  yet  if  we  may  judge  from  what  took  place 
in  Damascus,  the  Jews  were  unremitting  in  their  hostility  to 
the  gospel. 

We  left  Saul,  at  the  end  of  the  year  31,  retiring  into 
Arabia.  I  have  supposed  him  to  have  continued  there 
the  whole  of  the  following  year,  and  in  that  seclusion  to 
have  received  by  special  revelation  a  knowledge  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  which  he  was  to  preach.  His  own  expression  is,  that 
lie  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood0:  from  which  we  need 
not  understand,  that  he  had  no  intercourse  with  mankind 
during  his  residence  in  Arabia :  but  he  alludes  to  his  having 
been  instructed  in  the  gospel,  not  by  man,  but  immediately 
by  Jesus  Christ:  and  these  mysterious  revelations  were  first 
made  to  him  in  Arabia.  In  the  third  year  after  his  conver¬ 
sion  he  returned  again  to  Damascus.  It  was  then  that  the 
preaching  of  Saul  appears  properly  to  have  begun.  We  are 
told  that  he  went  boldly  into  the  synagogues,  and  asserted 
there  the  great  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
the  Son  of  God.  At  first  he  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
by  all  parties.  His  appearance  would  naturally  excite  inquiry, 
and  all  that  the  Christians  could  hear  of  him  was,  that  he  had 
been  a  violent  persecutor  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  This 
seems  demonstrably  to  prove,  that  his  stay  in  Damascus  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  conversion  must  have  been  extremely  short. 
Whether  Ananias  was  now  in  Damascus,  and  able  to  bear 
testimony  to  his  conversion,  we  are  not  informed :  but  the 
zeal  and  boldness  of  his  preaching  would  soon  satisfy  the 
Christians,  that  their  suspicions  were  groundless.  These  same 
qualities  could  not  fail  to  exasperate  the  Jews :  but  it  seems 
plain,  that  the  Christians  were  now  very  numerous,  or  the 
Jews  would  not  have  found  it  so  difficult  to  silence  one  man. 
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Two  years  before,  the  letters  of  the  high  priest  had  struck 
terror  into  Damascus,  which  authorized  the  seizing  of  the 
Christians,  and  bringing  them  before  the  synagogues :  but 
now  Saul  disputed  openly  in  the  synagogues,  and  when  his 
enemies  could  not  answer  him,  and  sought  to  kill  him,  they 
dared  not  attempt  any  thing  but  despatching  him  privately. 
The  friends  of  Saul  now  thought  it  advisable  that  he  should 
leave  the  city,  but  the  Jews  contrived  to  throw  impediments 
in  his  way.  Damascus  was  still  in  the  hands  of  Aretas  the 
Arabian  prince,  as  I  have  supposed  it  to  have  been  at  the 
time  of  Saul's  conversion.  I  then  said,  that  Aretas  would  be 
likely  to  grant  any  favour  to  the  Jews,  with  a  view  of  detach¬ 
ing  them  from  Herod,  with  whom  he  was  at  war ;  and  if  they 
asked  him  for  assistance  in  persecuting  the  Christians,  he 
would  at  least  have  thrown  no  obstacle  in  their  way.  This 
state  of  things,  which  was  then  partly  conjecture,  appears 
actually  to  have  existed,  when  Saul  returned  from  Arabia. 
The  officer,  who  held  the  city  for  Aretas,  allowed  his  soldiers 
to  watch  the  gates,  that  Saul  might  not  escape :  and  since 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  the  Arabian  could  care  for 
Saul's  religious  opinions,  I  can  only  conclude  that  he  took 
this  step,  because  he  had  been  instructed  by  his  master  to  do 
every  thing  to  conciliate  the  Jews.  Saul  however  contrived 
to  escape,  by  being  let  down  at  night  from  the  walls  in  a 
basket ;  and  instead  of  going  to  his  own  country  of  Cilicia,  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  Jerusalem. 

It  might  be  thought  perhaps  from  Saul's  own  words,  that 
even  if  he  had  not  been  forced  to  leave  Damascus  thus  hastily, 
he  had  reasons  of  his  own  for  going  to  Jerusalem  :  at  least  he 
says,  when  speaking  of  this  journey,  that  he  went  thither  to 
see  Peter d.*  and  much  discussion  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
object  which  he  could  have  had  in  wishing  to  see  Peter,  rather 
than  any  other  of  the  apostles.  The  Roman  Catholics  dwell 
much  upon  this  passage,  as  supporting  the  primacy  of  Peter, 
and  shewing  that  even  Saul  considered  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
consult  him.  This,  however,  would  require  us  to  make  this 
single  passage  contradict  the  whole  tenor  of  Saul's  conduct, 
and  his  own  express  words  in  other  places :  and  it  appears  to 
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me,  that  a  much  more  natural  and  consistent  account  may  be 
given  of  his  wishing  at  this  time  to  see  Peter.  That  his  seclu¬ 
sion  in  Arabia  had  been  the  means  of  opening  his  mind  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  and  to  his  own  future  labours,  cannot, 
I  think,  be  doubted.  I  conceive  this  period  to  have  been  to 
Saul  a  period  of  successive  revelations,  and  mysterious  com¬ 
munion  with  God.  That  the  gospel  was  to  be  preached  to 
all  nations,  and  that  he  was  himself  to  be  the  means  of  con¬ 
verting  the  Gentiles,  was  then  undoubtedly  revealed  to  him : 
and  I  say  this,  not  only  because  it  was  announced  to  him  in 
a  vision,  which  he  had  at  this  very  time  in  J erusalem  e,  but 
because  it  had  been  expressly  declared  both  to  himself  and  to 
Ananias  at  the  time  of  his  conversion  f.  He  might  not  at  the 
time  have  understood  the  full  meaning  of  his  being  a  chosen 
vessel  to  bear  the  name  of  Jesus  before  the  Gentiles:  but  the 
words,  which  he  then  heard,  must  have  been  deeply  engraved 
upon  his  heart;  and  when  he  returned  to  Damascus,  and 
delivered  the  doctrines  which  he  had  received  from  heaven,  I 
doubt  not,  that  he  himself  well  knew,  that  he  was  destined  to 
labour  in  a  far  more  extensive  field.  At  present  however  he 
confined  himself  to  disputing  with  the  Jews.  His  own  coun¬ 
trymen,  who  believed  in  Christ,  were  not  yet  prepared  for 
that  full  extension  of  the  gospel,  which  had  been  made  known 
to  Saul  by  revelation.  Whether  any  cases  occurred,  while  he 
was  in  Damascus,  of  devout  Gentiles  being  persuaded  by  his 
preaching,  we  are  not  informed.  The  fact  however  is  not 
improbable :  and  Saul  could  hardly  fail  to  let  fall  some  inti¬ 
mations  of  his  being  destined  by  God  to  convert  the  Gentiles. 
Such  an  announcement,  however  cautiously  made,  would  be 
sure  to  lead  to  some  discussion  at  Damascus ;  and  if  I  am 
right  in  the  date  of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  the  news  of 
it,  as  soon  as  it  reached  that  city,  would  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  gratifying  to  Saul.  He  had  already  experienced  the 
obstinate  incredulity  of  the  J ews  ;  and  his  ardent  mind  would 
make  him  impatient  for  that  time,  when  he  was  allowed  to 
disclose  the  full  extent  of  his  commission.  With  this  view  I 
conceive  him  to  have  been  particularly  anxious  to  see  Peter, 
when  he  went  to  Jerusalem:  he  probably  knew,  that  there 
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still  were  persons,  who  had  scruples  as  to  the  baptism  of 
Cornelius ;  and  he  therefore  wished  to  discuss  the  subject 
with  Peter  himself ;  to  hear  from  his  own  mouth  the  history 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  revela¬ 
tion,  which  he  had  himself  received  upon  this  subject  from 
heaven.  So  far  from  going  to  consult  Peter,  or  receive  any 
instructions  from  him,  as  the  church  of  Rome  contends,  there 
is  good  reason  to  think,  that  at  this  time  the  mind  of  Saul 
was  more  enlightened  than  that  of  Peter  upon  this  question : 
he  went  to  acquaint  him  with  the  subject  of  his  own  revela¬ 
tions  ;  and  to  shew,  that  the  baptism  of  Cornelius  was  entirely 
in  accordance  with  the  commission  which  he  had  himself 
received. 

I  have  supposed  this  visit  of  Saul  to  Jerusalem  to  be  made 
in  the  year  33,  which  was  the  year  following  the  conversion 
of  Cornelius.  At  this  time  St.  Peter  was  in  Jerusalem.  He 
had  either  not  set  out  upon  another  journey,  subsequent  to 
his  return  from  Caesarea,  or  he  may  again  have  concluded  a 
similar  excursion.  It  was  about  this  period,  according  to 
some  Roman  Catholic  writers,  that  he  went  to  Antioch,  and 
established  himself  as  the  bishop  of  that  see.  But  such  a 
notion  seems  utterly  untenable.  It  is  attended  with  historical 
and  chronological  difficulties,  which  it  is  impossible  to  remove ; 
nor  are  there  any  grounds  for  saying  that  he  held  the  see  of 
Antioch  for  seven  years :  and  no  fact  seems  more  certain, 
than  that  Peter  did  not  visit  Antioch  till  several  years  after 
the  time  of  St.  Paul  going  to  see  him  at  Jerusalems.  The 
other  apostles  appear  to  have  been  absent,  and  engaged  in 
visiting  different  churches :  at  least  Saul  speaks  of  having 
seen  none  except  Peter,  and  James  the  Lord's  brother :  and  as 
he  staid  in  Jerusalem  fifteen  days,  he  could  hardly  have  failed 
to  see  the  other  apostles,  if  they  had  been  there.  This  there¬ 
fore  confirms  the  statement  which  I  have  made,  that  the 
apostles  wrere  nowr  occupied  in  visiting  the  churches ;  and  that 
James,  the  cousin  of  our  Lord,  was  left  to  take  care  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem. 

£  Tillemont  discusses  this  ques-  have  expressed.  Memoir es,  tom.  I. 

-  tion  very  impartially,  and  evidently  p.^39. 
agreed  with  the  opinion  which  I 
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When  Saul  first  arrived  there,  he  was  received  with  the 
same  suspicion,  as  when  he  returned  to  Damascus  from 
Arabia.  The  Christians  indeed  at  Jerusalem  had  stronger 
reasons  to  think  of  his  former  conduct :  and  from  it  not  being 
known  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  had  been  lately  preaching  the 
gospel,  it  would  seem  that  his  second  visit  to  Damascus  could 
not  have  been  a  long  one.  We  are  then  told,  that  Barnabas 
took  him,  and  brought  him  to  the  apostles,  and  acquainted 
them  with  his  conversion,  and  his  preaching  at  Damascus. 
By  the  apostles ,  we  are  only  to  understand  Peter  and  James : 
for  the  latter,  though  not  strictly  an  apostle,  was  called  so 
from  the  station  which  he  filled ;  and  we  find  the  title  occa¬ 
sionally  given  to  Barnabas  and  other  persons.  The  last  men¬ 
tion  which  we  had  of  Barnabas  was  when  he  sold  some  of  his 
property,  and  laid  the  money  at  the  feet  of  the  apostles,  to 
be  added  to  the  common  fund.  A  space  of  about  two  years 
had  elapsed  since  that  time,  during  which  we  know  nothing  of 
what  happened  to  Barnabas ;  neither  are  we  told  why  Barna¬ 
bas  was  the  person,  who  assured  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem 
of  the  sincerity  of  SauFs  conversion.  I  have  mentioned,  how¬ 
ever,  that  one  ancient  writer  speaks  of  Saul  and  Barnabas 
having  studied  together  in  the  school  of  Gamaliel ;  and  per¬ 
haps  the  tradition  is  confirmed  by  this  apparent  acquaintance 
between  them,  as  well  as  by  their  future  friendship.  We  may 
remember  also,  that  Barnabas  was  a  native  of  Cyprus :  and  if 
the  vicinity  of  Tarsus  to  that  island  caused  Barnabas  to  resort 
to  it  on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  its  schools,  it  is  possible, 
that  his  intimacy  with  Saul  may  have  begun  before  they  were 
fellow-pupils  of  Gamaliel.  This  might  account  for  Barnabas 
being  anxious  to  clear  the  character  of  Saul :  and  if  we  were 
acquainted  with  his  history,  during  the  last  two  years,  it 
might  perhaps  explain,  why  he  was  better  informed  than  the 
other  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  of  what  had  lately  happened 
to  his  former  acquaintance.  Among  the  persons  who  fled 
from  Jerusalem  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  we  are  told  by 
St.  Luke,  that  some  went  and  preached  the  gospel  as  far  as 
Cyprus.  The  names  of  these  persons  are  not  mentioned ; 
but  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  supposing  that  Barnabas 
was  one  of  them :  and  we  can  prove  by  his  conduct  on  two 
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subsequent  occasions,  that  he  felt  a  warm  interest  in  the  con¬ 
version  of  his  countrymen.  If  Barnabas  went  to  Cyprus  in 
the  year  31,  he  had  come  back  again  to  Jerusalem  by  33: 
and  it  is  very  possible,  that  he  heard  on  his  way  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Saul.  If  he  did  not  himself  pass  through  Damascus  h, 
he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  stop  at  Antioch,  where,  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  the  gospel  had  already  made  some  pro¬ 
gress  :  and  the  Christians  of  Antioch  were  likely  to  have 
communication  with  those  of  Damascus.  In  this  way  Bar¬ 
nabas  may  have  been  able  to  remove  the  prejudice  which 
existed  against  Saul :  and  the  result  seems  to  have  been,  that 
the  services  of  Saul  were  immediately  accepted  as  a  preacher 
of  the  gospel.  It  might  perhaps  be  inferred  from  St.  Luke’s 
words,  that  one  of  the  three  festivals  was  now  approaching : 
at  least  he  speaks  of  Saul  disputing  with  the  Grecians  ;,  by 
which  we  are  always  to  understand  the  foreign  Jews.  Bar¬ 
nabas  may  also  have  come  to  Jerusalem  on  account  of  this 
festival :  and  if  Saul  had  staid  longer  in  Jerusalem,  he  would 
perhaps  have  seen  some  more  of  the  apostles,  who  would 
have  met  Peter  there  upon  that  occasion.  The  same  scene, 
however,  was  now  acted  in  opposition  to  Saul,  as  that,  in 
which  he  had  been  the  principal  mover  two  years  before. 
He  was  then  one  of  the  foreign  Jews  who  disputed  against 
Stephen,  and  when  defeated  in  argument  he  had  recourse  to 
force.  He  now  in  turn  defended  the  gospel  against  the  foreign 
Jews,  and  again,  as  in  Damascus,  his  life  was  in  danger.  It 
was  natural,  that  the  Jews  should  be  particularly  violent 
against  Saul  as  an  apostate :  and  their  opposition  against 
him  became  so  active,  that  it  was  thought  better  for  Saul  to 
retire  before  the  storm.  Nor  was  this  only  the  suggestion  of 
his  friends.  We  know  from  his  own  words,  that  while  he  was 
praying  in  the  temple,  he  had  one  of  those  visions  which  were 
so  often  vouchsafed  to  him,  and  Jesus  Christ  himself  told  him 
to  leave  Jerusalem ;  repeating  to  him  at  the  same  time  his 

h  Chrysostom  says,  that  he  had  tiles  ("E Wrjms  pro  'KWr/vio-rds)  : 
been  to  Damascus,  and  had  there  but  it  is  at  least  doubtful,  whether 
heard  of  Saul,  in  Act.  p.  196,  b.  the  gospel  was  at  this  time  openly 

‘  Some  copies  of  the  Vulgate  make  preached  to  the  unproselyted  hea- 
him  to  have  disputed  with  the  Gen-  then  in  Jerusalem. 
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former  declaration,  that  he  intended  to  send  him  to  the  Gen¬ 
tiles1^  He  accordingly  left  Jerusalem  after  a  stay  of  only 
fifteen  days,  and  went  to  his  native  city  Tarsus.  We  shall 
there  leave  him  for  several  years.  The  state  of  the  Christians 
at  Jerusalem  at  this  time  is  perhaps  a  specimen  of  what  was 
their  condition  for  a  considerable  period.  The  return  of  each 
festival,  and  the  arrival  of  the  foreign  Jews,  caused  a  more 
than  ordinary  activity  in  the  enemies  of  the  gospel.  The 
Christians,  however,  had  probably  learnt  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  on  those  occasions.  The  length  of  time,  in  which  James 
presided  over  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  would  seem  to  shew 
the  prudence  of  his  measures :  and  it  is  very  apparent,  that 
notwithstanding  these  short  seasons  of  animosity,  the  gospel 
on  the  whole  was  rapidly,  though  silently  advancing.  This 
was  likely  to  be  the  case  in  Judaea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria, 
where  the  apostles  were  constantly  making  visits  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  towns :  but  the  gospel  had  also  made  its  way  into 
places,  which  as  yet  had  been  visited  by  none  of  the  apostles  : 
and  I  shall  begin  the  following  lecture  with  considering  the 
state  of  these  churches. 


k  Acts  xxii.  17  . 
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WE  have  hitherto  considered  the  state  of  the  churches 
in  J udsea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee.  We  have  seen 
them  rising  out  of  the  persecution  which  followed  the  death 
of  Stephen,  and  prospering  under  the  care  of  the  apostles, 
who  visited  them  from  Jerusalem.  In  the  mean  time  the 
gospel  was  making  its  way  in  other  and  more  distant 
countries.  I  have  said,  that  of  the  3000,  who  were  baptized 
at  the  first  Pentecost,  many  may  have  been  foreign  Jews, 
and  may  have  spread  the  gospel  upon  their  return  to  their 
homes.  The  same  effect  may  have  been  produced  by  the 
subsequent  festivals ;  and  we  shall  see  reason  to  think  that 
this  was  the  case,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  Boman 
church.  It  was  perhaps  the  case  with  the  Christians,  who 
have  already  attracted  our  notice,  at  Damascus.  But  I  wish 
now  to  consider  the  places,  which  are  expressly  mentioned 
by  St.  Luke,  and  which,  he  says,  received  the  gospel  from  the 
persons  who  were  scattered  abroad  upon  the  persecution  that 
arose  about  Stephen. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  these  countries  were  Phoenicia, 
Antioch,  and  Cyprus  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
the  persons,  who  fled  thither,  were  going  to  their  respective 
homes.  Concerning  the  Christians  in  Phoenicia  we  know 
little.  There  seem  to  have  been  several  brethren  there  in 
46 a:  and  when  St.  Paul  went  to  Jerusalem  in  54,  he  landed 
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at  Tyre,  and  found  some  disciples  b ;  but  whether  the  gospel 
had  increased  much  in  these  twenty  years,  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed.  I  have  already  conjectured,  that  Barnabas  may 
have  been  one  of  the  persons,  who  carried  the  new  doctrines 
into  Cyprus ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  speed  with  which 
he  and  Saul  traversed  the  island  a  few  years  afterwards,  a 
considerable  impression  had  already  been  made.  The  church, 
which  requires  most  of  our  notice,  and  which  is  mentioned 
most  in  detail  by  St.  Luke,  is  that  of  Antioch  ;  a  city,  which 
was  once  the  capital  of  Syria,  and  which  was  now  the  residence 
of  the  Roman  officer,  who  governed  that  country  with  the  title 
of  president.  The  president  of  Syria  was  in  fact  responsible 
to  Rome  for  the  whole  of  Palestine :  and  the  procurator  of 
Judaea,  and  the  two  tetrarchs  of  Galilee  and  Trachonitis, 
though  nominally  independent,  were  often  obliged  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  president  of  Syria.  The  person,  who  held  this 
station  in  the  year  of  the  crucifixion,  was  Silanus,  who  was 
succeeded  in  the  year  34  by  Vitellius :  and  the  war,  which  I 
have  mentioned  as  existing  between  Herod  Antipas  and 
Aretas,  and  which  lasted  some  years,  could  not  be  un¬ 
interesting  to  the  Roman  commander  at  Antioch.  We 
shall  see,  that  Vitellius  was  at  length  ordered  by  Tiberius 
to  pursue  active  measures  against  Aretas ;  but  the  Roman 
policy  had  perhaps  suffered  the  war  to  continue  thus  long, 
that  both  combatants  might  exhaust  their  strength,  and  make 
themselves  still  more  dependent  upon  Rome.  In  the  account, 
which  St.  Luke  has  left  us  of  the  church  at  Antioch,  we  do 
not  meet  with  any  thing  of  Roman  interference.  W e  have 
seen  indeed,  that  this  was  not  likely  to  take  place,  except  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Jews;  and  though  we  cannot  suppose 
that  the  Jews  withheld  their  opposition,  nothing  is  said  of 
their  offering  it  with  any  success.  We  know  from  Josephus, 
that  the  Jews  were  extremely  numerous  in  Antioch0:  but  it 
is  probable,  that  the  excesses  which  they  committed  in  their 
own  country  would  not  have  been  allowed  in  a  Grecian  city, 
commanded  by  a  Roman  garrison  ;  and  from  some  of  these 
causes  the  gospel  took  root  so  early  at  Antioch,  and  flourished 
so  rapidly,  as  almost  to  rival  the  parent  church  at  Jerusalem. 

b  Acts  xxi.  4.  c  De  Bell.  Jud.  VII.  3,  3. 
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Unfortunately  there  is  a  doubtful  reading  in  the  narrative 
of  St.  Luke d,  which  leaves  it  uncertain,  whether  the  first 
preachers  at  Antioch  made  converts  among  the  Gentiles. 
Some  critics  have  supposed,  that  they  only  preached  to  the 
Jews  who  spoke  Greek  ;  though  this  was  so  certain  to  be  the 
case  in  the  Grecian  city  of  Antioch,  where  all  the  Jews 
probably  spoke  that  language,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
this  circumstance  was  noticed  by  St.  Luke  :  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that  the  great  question 
concerning  Gentile  converts  was  decided  from  the  very  first 
in  the  church  at  Antioch :  unless  we  suppose,  which  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  real  state  of  the  case,  that  St.  Luke  meant  to 
speak  of  two  periods,  and  to  say,  that  at  first  the  gospel  was 
preached  only  to  the  Jews,  but  that  afterwards  some  other 
persons  came  to  Antioch  who  converted  the  devout  Gentiles. 
It  has  always  been  conceived,  that  the  church  at  Antioch 
consisted  in  a  great  measure  of  Gentile  converts,  and  St. 
Luke's  words  certainly  rather  support  the  notion.  The 
church  in  that  city  may  be  said  to  have  been  independent 
of  the  church  at  Jerusalem :  it  being  nearly  certain,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  that  the  tradition  of  St.  Peter  having 
established  himself  there  as  bishop  is  entirely  groundless.  Its 
foundations  were  laid  by  persons  who  fled  from  J erusalem  ; 
but  it  was  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  Judaea,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  those  apostolical  circuits,  which  we  have  seen  to 
have  been  made  in  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee.  It  is 
evident,  that  for  a  long  time  there  was  little  communication 
between  the  believers  in  Antioch  and  Jerusalem:  but  still 
the  gospel  increased  rapidly  in  the  former  city ;  and  perhaps 
we  may  find  a  confirmation  of  this  in  the  history  of  the 
impostor  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  who  is  said  to  have  left 
Antioch  in  disgust,  “  a  place  which  as  usual  conducted  itself 
“with  insolence,  and  paid  no  regard  to  Grecian  institutions6." 
Apollonius  was  at  Antioch  some  time  between  the  years  37 
and  47,  which  coincide  with  the  rapid  increase  of  the  gospel 
there :  and  a  heathen  writer  might  have  used  these  expres¬ 
sions,  to  describe  the  numerous  conversions  to  Christianity. 

We  may  thus  conclude,  that  the  Christians  in  Antioch  and 
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J erusalem,  though  without  any  communication  with  each 
other,  came  both  to  the  same  decision,  that  devout  Gentiles 
might  be  admitted  to  baptism  ;  and  perhaps  they  both  began 
this  practice  about  the  same  time.  The  news  of  what  was 
passing  at  Antioch  at  length  reached  Jerusalem,  though  we 
are  not  told  in  what  year  the  first  direct  notice  was  taken  of 
it.  I  should  rather  infer,  that  this  flourishing  state  of  the 
church  at  Antioch  had  gone  on  for  a  long  time  before  any 
person  visited  it  from  J  erusalem :  and  in  the  fifth  year  after 
the  crucifixion  an  event  happened,  which  was  likely  to  cause 
more  communication  between  the  two  cities.  Pontius  Pilate, 
after  holding  the  office  of  procurator  of  Judaea  for  nearly 
ten  years,  was  removed  on  the  following  occasion.  The 
Samaritans,  whose  attachment  to  Simon  Magus  we  have 
already  considered,  were  seduced  in  great  numbers  by  another 
impostor  in  the  year  35.  Whether  the  general  expectation 
of  the  Messiah  led  this  person,  like  so  many  others  about  the 
same  period,  to  assume  that  character,  we  are  not  informed  : 
but  an  armed  multitude  followed  him,  and  raised  such  a 
tumult  in  the  country,  that  Pilate  immediately  marched 
some  troops  against  them,  and  killed  a  great  number. 
This  severity  caused  the  Samaritans  to  complain  of  Pilate 
to  Vitellius  the  president  of  Syria,  who  immediately  ordered 
the  procurator  to  go  to  Rome,  and  answer  for  his  conduct. 
The  result  was,  that  Tiberius  banished  him  to  Vienne  in 
Gaul,  and  according  to  Eusebius  he  afterwards  destroyed 
himself f :  his  office  of  procurator  was  not  at  present  renewed; 
and  Judaea  and  Samaria  were  annexed  to  the  presidentship 
of  Syria.  This,  as  I  said  before,  was  likely  to  cause  more 
communication  between  Jerusalem  and  Antioch.  Vitellius 
indeed  soon  after  went  in  person  to  Jerusalem,  and  attended 
the  passoverS.  His  conduct  was  on  the  whole  gratifying  to 
the  Jews  ;  and  among  other  acts  of  authority,  he  displaced 
Caiaphas,  who  had  held  the  office  of  high  priest  ten  years, 
and  appointed  Jonathan,  who  was  son  of  Annas,  or  Ananus. 
A  tradition  has  been  preserved,  but  the  authority  of  which  is 
doubtful,  that  Caiaphas  afterwards  destroyed  himself11.  We 
hear  nothing  of  his  open  hostility  to  the  Christians  subsequent 
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to  the  persecution  of  Saul.  He  was  still  in  office,  when  Saul 
returned  to  J erusalem  in  33 ;  and  it  may  have  been  at  his 
instigation,  that  the  Jews  raised  that  opposition  to  Saul, 
which  caused  him  to  leave  the  city.  When  Vitellius  was  at 
Jerusalem  in  36,  we  do  not  hear,  among  his  other  measures, 
by  which  he  gratified  the  Jews,  that  he  aided  them  in  per¬ 
secuting  the  Christians  :  and  if  Caiaphas  had  not  influence 
enough  to  keep  his  office  of  high  priest,  he  was  not  likely  to 
call  the  attention  of  Vitellius  to  the  new  sect.  The  presidents 
of  Syria  henceforth  adopted  the  plan  of  frequently  removing 
the  high  priests :  and  this  may  perhaps  have  contributed  to 
the  security  of  the  Christians.  The  high  priests,  when  they 
found  the  people  not  seconding  them  in  their  violence,  were 
able  sometimes  to  accomplish  their  object  by  means  of  the 
Roman  soldiers.  But  when  Pilate  was  removed,  and  the 
commander  in  chief  was  resident  at  Antioch,  they  had  little 
chance  of  getting  him  to  listen  to  their  calumnies :  and  if 
Vitellius  knew  any  thing  of  the  Christians  at  Antioch,  he 
would  only  know  that  they  were  quiet  and  inoffensive  :  added 
to  which,  the  high  priests  being  constantly  in  dread  of  their 
own  removal,  would  be  more  anxious  to  benefit  themselves, 
than  to  injure  the  Christians ;  and  this  frequent  change 
would  be  likely  to  keep  up  the  jealousy  between  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees :  all  which  may  perhaps  account  in  some 
degree  for  the  little  molestation,  which  the  Christians  appear 
to  have  received. 

It  is  possible,  that  when  Vitellius  attended  the  Passover 
in  the  year  36,  some  persons  in  his  train  acquainted  the 
Christians  at  Jerusalem  with  the  state  of  the  church  at 
Antioch  :  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  think,  that  Cornelius 
met  with  some  soldiers,  who  had  been  converted  like  himself 
to  the  gospel.  The  following  year  37  might  have  furnished 
another  opportunity  for  conveying  this  intelligence.  Vitellius 
was  then  again  at  Jerusalem  during  the  Passover,  having 
been  ordered  by  Tiberius  to  take  up  the  war,  which  Herod 
Antipas  had  carried  on  so  long  and  so  unsuccessfully  against 
Aretas  '.  Vitellius  took  that  opportunity  of  paying  another 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  and  deposed  Jonathan,  whom  he  had  so 
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lately  made  high  priest,  and  appointed  his  brother  Theophilus. 
Thus  Annas  had  still  influence  to  keep  the  office  in  his  own 
family ;  and  from  what  St.  Luke  tells  us  of  Caiaphas,  we  may 
infer  that  the  party  of  the  Sadducees  still  had  the  advantage. 
Tiberius  died  on  the  16th  of  March  this  year,  and  the  news 
reached  Jerusalem  while  Vitellius  was  there,  who  shortly 
after  dismissed  his  troops  and  returned  to  Antioch. 

I  need  not  say  more  as  to  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  two  churches,  which  had  thus  become  so 
flourishing  independently  of  each  other  :  and  the  Christians 
at  Jerusalem  gave  a  convincing  proof  of  their  anxiety  for 
their  brethren  at  Antioch.  But  before  I  mention  the  mission 
of  Barnabas  to  the  latter  city,  I  may  say  something  of  another 
person,  who  now  filled  an  important  station  in  J udsea,  and  who 
afterwards  shewed  himself  inclined  to  persecute  the  Christians. 
This  was  Herod  Agrippa,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  grand¬ 
son  of  Herod  the  Great ;  the  vicissitudes  of  whose  fortunes, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  are  more  suited  for  the  drama  or 
for  romance,  than  the  pages  of  real  history.  I  must  content 
myself  with  saying,  that  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Tiberius 
he  was  in  prison  at  Rome  :  but  fortunately  for  himself  his 
crime  consisted  in  having  shewn  too  great  attachment  to 
Caligula :  and  when  that  prince  succeeded  to  the  empire,  he 
not  only  immediately  released  Agrippa,  but  transferred  him 
from  a  prison  to  a  throne k.  His  kingdom  indeed  was  but 
small,  consisting  merely  of  the  tetrarchies  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  which  had  been  vacant  since  the  year  34  by  the 
death  of  his  uncle  Philip.  Such  as  it  was,  however^  Agrippa 
left  Rome  in  38,  with  the  title  of  king,  to  take  possession  of 
it.  Fortune  seemed  now  to  be  making  up  to  him  for  his 
former  sufferings.  Herodias  his  sister,  who  was  still  living 
with  Antipas,  envied  Agrippa  his  title  of  king;  and  in  an 
evil  hour  persuaded  her  husband,  if  he  may  be  so  called,  to 
go  to  Rome  and  solicit  from  the  emperor  the  same  distinction. 
Agrippa  took  care  to  anticipate  his  arrival  by  prejudicing  the 
emperor  against  him  :  and  the  unfortunate  journey  of  Antipas 
and  Herodias  to  Rome  ended  in  both  of  them  being  banished 
to  Lyons  in  Gaul.  The  dominions  of  Antipas  were  then 
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given  to  Agrippa,  who  thus  became  king  of  Galilee,  and  of 
nearly  all  the  country  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  which  had 
belonged  to  Herod  the  Great.  Judaea  still  continued  subject 
to  the  president  of  Syria :  which,  as  I  observed  before,  was 
perhaps  a  favourable  circumstance  to  the  Christians :  and 
since  every  thing  had  this  result,  which  gave  occupation  to 
the  Jewish  authorities  in  Jerusalem,  we  may  perhaps  con¬ 
ceive,  that  the  reign  of  Caligula,  though  disastrous  in  many 
respects  to  the  Jews,  was  rather  favourable  than  otherwise  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Christians. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  dissensions  in  Alexandria 
between  the  J ews  and  other  inhabitants,  nor  upon  the 
advantage  which  was  given  to  the  latter  by  the  contempt 
with  which  Caligula  treated  the  Jewish  ambassadors.  These 
indignities,  though  great,  were  lost  in  the  outrage  inflicted 
upon  the  whole  nation  by  the  cruel  attempt  of  Caligula  to 
have  his  statue  erected  in  the  temple  b  This  kept  not  only 
Jerusalem,  but  all  Palestine,  in  a  ferment,  during  nearly  the 
whole  of  Caligula’s  reign.  The  edict  enforcing  this  insult  was 
issued  in  the  year  39,  and  Petronius,  who  succeeded  Vitellius 
as  president  of  Syria,  was  ordered  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
Fortunately  Petronius  had  not  courage  or  cruelty  enough  to 
exasperate  a  whole  nation :  and  though  his  own  head  was 
likely  to  suffer  for  his  forbearance,  he  continued  to  protract 
the  business  through  the  whole  of  the  following  year.  Agrippa 
also  went  to  Rome,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  emperor  to 
relax  :  but  before  he  had  finally  succeeded,  or  returned  to  his 
dominions,  relief  was  given  to  mankind  at  large,  as  well  as  to 
the  Jews,  by  the  assassination  of  Caligula.  This  affair  of  the 
statue  must  entirelv  have  absorbed  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  at  J erusalem  ;  and  for  two  or  three  years  no 
time  was  allowed  for  shewing  hostility  to  the  Christians. 
The  Christians  indeed,  as  we  know  from  their  subsequent 
history,  would  have  joined  in  the  most  determined  opposition 
to  the  profanation  of  the  temple.  Their  constant  refusal  to 
pay  divine  honours  to  the  emperor  was  a  frequent  cause  of 
their  blood  being  shed  by  their  heathen  enemies  :  and  the 
insult,  which  was  now  offered  to  the  whole  nation  collectively., 
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was  perhaps  the  means  of  minor  distinctions  being  forgotten, 
and  of  the  progress  of  the  gospel  being  overlooked  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  calamity. 

We  have  evidence  that  this  progress  was  constant  and 
unceasing.  The  distress  of  the  Jews  was  perhaps  most 
general  in  Jerusalem  and  Judaea.  During  most  of  the  agita¬ 
tion,  Petronius  and  his  forces  were  stationed  at  Ptolemais  or 
Tiberias  in  Galilee ;  and  thus  Antioch  would  be  likely  to  be 
less  disturbed  by  the  general  commotion.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  gospel  increased  rapidly  in  that  city,  and  it 
would  seem,  that  the  Gentile  converts  were  very  numerous. 
St.  Luke  says,  Then  tidings  of  these  things  came  unto  the  ears 
of  the  church  which  was  in  Jerusalem ;  and  they  sent  forth 
Barnabas ,  that  he  should  go  as  far  as  Antioch.  I  have  already 
observed,  that  the  date  of  this  event  is  not  mentioned.  It  is 
plain,  however,  that  Barnabas  was  in  Antioch  in  the  year  41 
or  42,  and  I  should  rather  infer,  that  he  had  not  been  there 
long  before.  It  was  in  the  January  of  the  former  year  that 
Caligula  died:  and  since  his  death  restored  Judaea  to  a  state 
of  tranquillity,  it  was  perhaps  at  that  period,  that  the  Apc- 
stles  sent  Barnabas  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch.  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  a  principal  motive  for  their  taking  this  step 
was  the  account  which  they  had  received  of  the  Gentile  con¬ 
verts  :  and  there  are  reasons,  which  might  induce  us  to  think, 
that  there  was  no  person  more  fit  for  such  a  mission  than 
Barnabas,  who  had  perhaps  been  fully  informed  by  his  friend 
Saul  of  the  revelations  which  he  had  received  concerning 
Gentile  converts.  This  notion  is  confirmed  by  our  reading 
shortly  after,  that  Barnabas  went  to  Tarsus  to  seek  Saul, 
which  brings  us  once  more  to  the  history  of  this  extraordinary 
person. 

We  left  him  in  the  year  33,  when  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
Jerusalem,  and  when  he  went  to  his  native  city  of  Tarsus. 
The  space  of  time,  which  he  passed  in  that  city,  before  he 
was  brought  to  Antioch  by  Barnabas,  is  certainly  a  long  one, 
and  may  perhaps  appear  an  objection  to  the  scheme  of  chro¬ 
nology  which  has  been  followed.  W e  can  however  fix  the 
time  of  his  arrival  in  Antioch  with  tolerable  accuracy,  which 
could  hardly  have  happened  earlier  than  41  or  42;  and 
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though  this  leaves  a  period  of  eight  or  nine  years,  which  he 
passed  at  Tarsus,  the  difficulty  attending  such  a  notion 
appears  to  me  much  less,  than  that  of  placing  his  conversion 
later.  The  difficulty  indeed  principally  consists  in  our  sup¬ 
posing  Saul  to  have  passed  eight  or  nine  years  at  Tarsus  in 
inactivity  :  but  if  it  can  be  shewn,  that  this  was  perhaps  by 
no  means  the  case,  the  objection  is  at  least  considerably 
lessened.  The  words  of  Saul  himself,  when  he  is  describing 
that  part  of  his  life  which  followed  his  departure  from  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  are  as  follows;  Afterwards  I  came  into  the  regions  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia :  and  was  unknown  by  face  unto  the  churches 
of  Judcea  which  were  in  Christ :  but  they  had  heard  only,  that 
he,  which  persecuted  us  in  times  past,  now  preacheth  the  faith 
which  once  he  destroyed b  If  we  take  these  words  literally, 
they  can  only  be  interpreted  to  mean,  that  after  Saul  left 
Jerusalem,  it  was  known  to  the  Christians  in  that  city,  that 
he  was  engaged  in  preaching  the  gospel.  The  same  inference 
might  be  drawn  from  his  saying,  that  he  came  into  the  regions 
of  Syria  and  Cilicia.  St.  Luke  tells  us,  that  he  went  to 
Tarsus  :  and  if  Saul  himself  had  only  said,  that  he  came  into 
Cilicia,  the  two  statements  would  have  been  the  same.  But 
he  speaks  also  of  the  regions  of  Syria  ;  and  since  I  cannot 
suppose  this  to  be  an  unmeaning  addition,  I  can  only  infer, 
that  Saul  was  employed  in  preaching,  not  merely  in  Tarsus, 
but  in  different  places  in  Syria  and  Cilicia.  We  shall  see 
other  reasons  hereafter  for  concluding,  that  churches  were 
founded  by  him  in  these  two  countries :  and  if  his  preaching 
extended  far  into  Syria,  it  could  hardly  have  failed  to  be 
known  to  the  Christians  at  Antioch.  This  was  perhaps  the 
case,  and  may  partly  account  for  Barnabas  going  to  Tarsus  to 
seek  Saul :  but  I  should  rather  infer,  that  his  preaching  was 
principally  confined  to  the  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tarsus.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  a  calculation  of 
dates  will  require  us  to  fix  in  some  parts  of  these  eight  or 
nine  years,  that  extraordinary  vision  or  rapture,  which  he 
speaks  of  having  received,  when  he  was  caught  up  into  the 
third  heaven,  or  Paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable  words,  which 
it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utterm.  This  appears  to  have 
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happened  some  time  about  the  year  38,  or  five  years  after  his 
having  gone  to  Tarsus :  and  we  may  understand  from  this, 
that  he  still  received  similar  revelations  to  those  which  he 
had  experienced  during  his  seclusion  in  Arabia.  He  speaks 
at  the  same  time  of  the  abundance  or  excess  of  revelations  which 
were  granted  to  him :  and  it  might  be  thought  that  the 
infirmity,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  was  sent  as  a  sort  of 
corrective  to  spiritual  pride,  came  upon  him  soon  after  the 
rapture  already  mentioned. 

It  seems  most  probable,  that  Saul  arrived  at  Antioch  in 
42,  which  was  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius ;  and 
St.  Luke  says  expressly,  that  he  and  Barnabas  staid  there  a 
whole  year.  It  was  about  this  time,  that  Petronius  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  president  of  Syria  by  Marsus ;  and  still  we  find  no 
trace  of  the  Roman  authorities  interfering  with  the  Christians 
at  Antioch.  The  gospel  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been 
particularly  flourishing  in  that  city  :  and  it  was  in  some  part 
of  the  period,  which  we  have  been  now  considering,  that  the 
believers  came  to  be  known  there  by  the  name  of  Christians. 
I  have  already  for  the  sake  of  convenience  anticipated  the  use 
of  this  name;  and  we  cannot  say  for  certain,  what  was  the 
appellation  generally  given  to  them  before  this  time.  It  can 
be  proved,  that  they  were  sometimes  called  Galilseans  and 
Nazarenes.  The  latter  term  was  evidently  taken  from  the 
notion,  that  Jesus  was  a  native  of  Nazareth:  and  St.  Mat¬ 
thew  was  probably  thinking  of  the  application  of  this  name  to 
the  Christians,  when  he  referred  to  the  prophets,  as  saying 
that  Christ  should  be  called  a  Nazarene,  i.  e.  that  he  and  his 
followers  should  be  marked  by  opprobrious  appellations. 
The  name  of  Galilaean  was  owing  to  most,  if  not  all,  the 
apostles  being  natives  of  that  country  :  and  we  can  prove  that 
this  also  would  convey  unfavourable  impressions.  When  they 
are  spoken  of  as  the  sect  or  heresy  of  the  Nazarenes,  we  need 
not  suppose,  that  the  term  heresy  was  intended  as  a  reproach. 
It  is  the  same  term,  which  Josephus,  as  well  as  the  sacred 
writers,  uses  for  the  sects  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  ;  and 
merely  meant  a  division  or  choice  of  opinions  embraced  by  a 
certain  party.  W e  know  that  the  Gentiles,  who  never  thought 
or  cared  much  about  Jewish  matters,  for  a  long  time  com 
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sidered  the  Christians  as  merely  a  J ewish  sect :  and  the  first 
believers  at  Jerusalem  would  perhaps  not  have  spoken  of 
themselves  in  any  other  manner.  There  is  reason  to  think, 
that  the  term  way  was  used  in  a  peculiar  sense  by  the 
Jews,  when  they  wished  to  speak  of  the  tenets  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  :  but  these  different  terms,  though  of  common  applica¬ 
tion  in  Jerusalem  and  Judsea,  had  perhaps  not  found  their 
way  to  Antioch,  where  the  hostility  of  the  Jews  was  not  so 
apparent,  and  where  the  church  had  in  fact  sprung  up 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Galilgeans.  St.  Luke  has  not 
informed  us  at  what  time  the  name  of  Christian  came  first 
into  use  ;  and  if  it  was  invented  after  the  arrival  of  Barnabas, 
it  was  in  the  period  between  the  years  41  and  43.  It  has 
been  argued,  that  the  word  Christianus  is  one  rather  of  Latin 
than  of  Greek  formation"  :  and  if  the  notion  be  correct,  we 
must  account  for  it  from  the  prevalence  of  Roman  manners? 
in  consequence  of  Antioch  being  the  residence  of  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  Syria. 

Saul,  as  I  have  stated,  came  to  Antioch  about  the  year  42, 
and  St.  Luke  speaks  of  his  continuing  there  a  whole  year. 
In  the  fourth  century  some  caverns  were  shewn  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Antioch,  in  which  it  was  said  that  St.  Paul  had 
concealed  himself0.  The  tradition,  if  founded  upon  facts, 
would  perhaps  prove,  that  the  Christians  had  not  been  so 
much  unmolested  in  that  city,  as  I  have  supposed.  But  the 
date  of  this  concealment  cannot  be  ascertained ;  and  such 
traditions,  when  unsupported  by  other  and  earlier  evidence, 
are  scarcely  to  be  trusted  as  deserving  of  credit. 

In  44  Saul  went  up  to  Jerusalem  with  contributions  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Judaea,  who  were  suffering  from  a  famine. 
This  famine  had  been  predicted  at  Antioch  some  time  before 
by  a  man  named  Agabus  ;  and  the  Christians  at  Antioch 
were  therefore  able  to  send  relief  in  time,  and  they  made  a 
charitable  collection,  which  was  carried  to  Jerusalem  by 
Barnabas  and  Saul.  They  arrived  at  Jerusalem  about  the 
time  of  the  Passover  in  44,  which  was  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Claudius  :  and  the  state  of  the  church  there  would 
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forcibly  remind  Saul  of  what  had  happened  to  himself  at  his 
last  visit.  Ten  years  had  now  elapsed  since  he  had  left 
Jerusalem,  and  the  interval  had  been  one  of  comparative  rest 
to  the  Christians.  The  Jews  however  were  now  under  a  king, 
who  might  be  said  to  be  of  their  own  nation ;  and  they  had 
succeeded  in  prejudicing  him  against  the  Christians.  We  left 
Agrippa  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  Caligula's  death,  where  he 
had  been  endeavouring  to  get  the  edict  revoked,  which  had 
ordered  the  erection  of  the  emperor's  statue  in  the  temple. 
The  death  of  Caligula  saved  him  any  further  trouble  upon  this 
score  :  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  emperor  Claudius 
was  to  confirm  to  Agrippa  the  territories  wdiich  he  already 
possessed,  with  the  addition  of  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  the 
district  called  Abilene  :  so  that  the  kingdom  of  Agrippa  now 
included  all  the  countries,  which  had  been  reigned  over  by 
his  grandfather,  Herod  the  Great.  He  also  at  the  same  time 
procured  the  small  territory  of  Chalcis,  with  the  title  of  king, 
for  his  brother  Herod.  This  was  in  some  sense  and  for  a  few 
years  the  restoration  of  independence  to  the  Jews.  Since  the 
removal  of  Pontius  Pilate  in  36,  they  had  been  governed  by 
the  president  of  Syria,  instead  of  having  a  procurator  of  their 
ownp.  They  now  had  once  more  a  king,  who  had  some  of 
the  ancient  Asmonean  blood  in  his  veins,  and  who  upon  more 
than  one  occasion  had  shewn  himself  a  real  friend  to  the 
interests  of  his  nation.  He  continued  the  Roman  policy  of 
frequently  removing  the  high  priests ;  and  his  reign,  w^hich 
lasted  not  quite  four  years,  saw  three  persons  in  succession  fill 
that  office^.  By  this  measure,  which  might  be  thought  an 
unpopular  one,  he  was  sure  to  have  the  person,  who  actually 
filled  the  office,  at  his  command  ;  and  the  others,  who  were 
expecting  it,  would  be  careful  not  to  offend  him.  Agrippa 
also  found  it  convenient  to  conciliate  his  subjects,  since  he 
was  jealously  watched  by  Marsus  the  president  of  Syria :  and 
it  was  no  easy  matter  for  a  king  of  the  Jews  to  be  popular 
with  his  subjects,  and  yet  to  stand  wTell  with  the  Roman 
authorities  in  the  country.  One  of  the  means,  which  Agrippa 
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took  to  make  himself  popular  at  Jerusalem,  was  by  perse¬ 
cuting  the  Christians  :  and  since  he  wished  to  be  accounted 
particularly  strict  in  his  observance  of  the  Law,  he  would 
easily  be  persuaded,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  crush  this  in¬ 
creasing  sect.  As  usual,  the  Passover  was  again  chosen  as 
the  occasion  for  these  acts  of  cruelty  :  and  the  chief  civil 
power  being  thus  gained  over,  there  was  less  difficulty  than 
ever  in  carrying  on  the  attack.  Agrippa  began  at  once  with 
seizing  the  ringleaders :  and  either  just  before  or  just  after 
the  arrival  of  Saul  and  Barnabas,  he  had  publicly  beheaded 
James,  who  was  distinguished  from  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
as  being  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  the  brother  of  J ohn.  W e 
know  nothing  of  his  history  subsequent  to  the  ascension  of 
Jesus  Christ:  but  he  had  been  particularly  favoured  by  his 
Master  while  on  earth,  and  the  violent  nature  of  his  death 
seems  to  have  been  predicted r.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
like  the  other  apostles,  he  preached  in  Judaea  and  Galilee  ; 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  that  his  apostolical  labours 
were  confined  to  these  countries.  The  time  of  his  death 
makes  it  quite  impossible  that  he  should  have  preached,  as 
one  ancient  writer s  asserts,  to  the  twelve  tribes  dispersed 
throughout  the  earth :  and  the  assertion  was  probably  made 
from  a  mistaken  notion,  that  the  general  epistle  of  St.  J ames 
was  written  by  this  apostle.  The  notion  is  equally  unfounded, 
that  he  carried  the  gospel  into  Spain  ;  and  several  writers1 
of  the  Romish  church  have  agreed  in  demonstrating  it  to 
be  untrue.  It  is  plain,  as  I  observed  before,  that  at  the 
time  of  his  death  the  apostles  had  confined  their  journeys  to 
Judaea  and  Galilee  ;  and  James  was  perhaps  just  returned 
from  one  of  these  excursions,  and  intending  to  keep  the 
Passover  at  Jerusalem,  when  he  was  called  to  his  crown  of 
martyrdom.  A  tradition  existed  in  the  time  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria11,  that  the  person,  who  had  assisted  in  his  appre- 


r  Matt.  xx.  23, 

s  Sophronius,  who  translated  Je- 
rom  de  viris  illustribus ,  and  made 
many  additions. 

*  Baronius  once  supported  it,  but 
afterwards  retracted  his  opinion.  It 
is  opposed  by  Estius  (in  Rom.  xv. 
20.)  Natalis  Alexander  (Diss.  XIV. 


Saec.  I.),  Tillemont,  (Memoires,  tom. 
I.  p.  1073.),  and  Pope  Innocent  I. 
disbelieved  it;  (Concil.  Lat.  vol.  II, 
p.  1245.) 

u  Apud  Eus.  E.  H.  II.  9.  Suidas. 
The  Pseudo-Abdias  makes  many 
additions. 
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hension,  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and  suffered  death  at 
the  same  time. 

Agrippa  perceived  that  this  act  was  highly  gratifying  to 
the  J ews ;  and  he  had  prepared  to  please  them  still  more  by 
getting  Peter  into  his  power.  This  distinguished  leader  of 
the  Christians  was  kept  for  a  kind  of  auto  da  fe ,  which  was  to 
be  exhibited  at  the  close  of  the  Passover  :  but  a  greater  than 
Agrippa,  by  whom  his  own  days  were  already  numbered,  re¬ 
leased  Peter  from  his  chains,  and  by  a  direct  interposition 
from  heaven  once  more  set  him  free.  It  is  painful  to  read  that 
Agrippa,  when  he  heard  of  this  escape,  ordered  the  keepers  of 
the  prison  to  be  put  to  death :  and  such  a  train  of  deliberate 
cruelty  might  prepare  us  for  seeing  the  hand  of  Heaven  fall 
heavy  on  the  author  of  it.  Josephus,  as  well  as  St.  Luke,  has 
told  us,  that  this  was  remarkably  and  awfully  the  case. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  detail  the  circumstances  of 
Agrippa’ s  death.  He  was  seized  with  the  illness,  which  soon 
carried  him  off,  on  the  second  day  of  some  splendid  games 
which  he  was  celebrating  at  Csesarea :  and  it  is  not  improba¬ 
ble,  that  the  occasion  was  the  birthday  of  Claudius,  which 
fell  on  the  first  of  August.  He  appears  to  have  left  J erusa- 
lem  soon  after  Easter :  and  this  would  perhaps  hinder  the 
chief  priests  from  continuing  their  persecution  of  the  Christ¬ 
ians. 

I  have  supposed  the  death  of  Agrippa  to  have  happened  in 
44,  though  good  reasons  have  been  advanced  for  placing  it  in 
43,  and  this  would  cause  us  to  antedate  the  arrival  of  Barna¬ 
bas  at  Antioch  by  one  year.  There  is  also  room  for  doubt, 
whether  the  famine  had  actually  begun  to  be  felt  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  when  he  and  Saul  arrived  there  with  the  contributions. 
It  may  be  collected  from  other  authors,  that  the  famine  was 
severe  in  the  fourth  year  of  Claudius :  and  at  all  events  the 
relief  which  was  now  brought  would  soon  be  extremely  season¬ 
able.  Relief  was  also  afforded  at  this  or  a  later  period  by 
Helena,  who  was  queen  of  the  people  called  Adiabeni  on  the 
river  Tigris.  She  and  her  son  Izates  had  embraced  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  caused  a  large  supply  of  corn  and  other 
food  to  be  brought  to  Jerusalem  from  Alexandria  and  Cy¬ 
prus.  The  fact,  as  here  stated,  rests  upon  the  authority  of 
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Josephus x  :  and  though  two  later  writers  ?  have  asserted,  that 
the  journey  of  Helena  and  her  son  to  Jerusalem  ended  in 
their  being  converted  to  Christianity,  the  story  can  hardly  be 
received  as  an  authentic  part  of  ecclesiastical  history.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  suppose,  that  their  conversion  was 
owing  to  their  finding  Saul  and  Barnabas  engaged  in  the 
same  charitable  undertaking  with  themselves. 

It  has  been  thought,  that  none  of  the  apostles  were  now  at 
Jerusalem,  because  the  money  is  said  to  have  been  sent,  not 
to  them,  but  to  the  elders.  This,  however,  is  to  assume,  that 
the  Christians  at  Antioch  had  such  accurate  information,  as 
to  know,  that  when  Saul  and  Barnabas  arrived  at  Jerusalem, 
they  would  find  all  the  apostles  absent :  a  fact,  which  the 
distance  between  the  two  cities  makes  extremely  improbable  : 
and  if  Agrippa  had  not  killed  James  and  imprisoned  Peter, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  money  might  have  been  received  by 
these  two  apostles.  The  fact,  however,  is,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  that  the  apostles  had  long  ago  given  up  all  manage¬ 
ment  of  such  contributions :  the  deacons  were  the  proper 
persons  to  receive  them  ;  and  I  have  supposed,  that  when  the 
apostles  began  to  be  often  absent  from  Jerusalem,  they  gave 
to  some  of  the  deacons  the  name  of  elders ,  and  invested  them 
with  authority  over  the  rest.  The  elders  therefore  were  the 
proper  persons,  to  whom  the  collection  from  Antioch  was 
sent :  they  would  see  that  the  deacons  distributed  it  properly : 
and  we  cannot  argue  from  this  expression,  whether  any  of 
the  apostles  were  at  this  time  in  Jerusalem  or  no.  We  may 
observe,  however,  that  when  St.  Peter  was  miraculously 
released  from  prison,  he  gave  directions  that  James  should 
be  informed  of  it ;  which  not  only  shews  that  J ames  was  now 
in  Jerusalem,  but  confirms  the  notion  of  his  filling  some  im¬ 
portant  station.  St.  Peter,  as  might  be  expected,  did  not  run 
the  risk  of  staying  at  present  in  the  city.  St.  Luke  says,  that 
he  went  to  another  place ,  but  he  does  not  specify  the  name. 
The  notion  of  his  going  now  to  Antioch,  and  presiding  over 
the  church  there,  which  has  been  advanced  by  some  Roman 
Catholic  writers,  need  only  be  stated  to  be  exposed.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  his  journey  to  Rome :  and  the  whole 

x  Antiq.  XX.  2.  y  Orosius,  VII.  6.  Ado  Vienn.  Chron. 
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history  of  St.  Peter,  before  and  after  this  period,  except  what 
is  recorded  in  the  Acts,  is  involved  in  inconsistencies  and 
fable.  According  to  some  writers2,  he  had  preached  in 
several  parts  of  Asia  Minor  and  at  Rome  before  his  imprison¬ 
ment  at  Jerusalem  in  the  year  44 :  but  all  evidence  is  against 
such  a  notion ;  and  though  there  is  no  reason,  why  he  might 
not  have  undertaken  a  longer  journey  after  his  imprisonment, 
I  should  rather  infer  that  he  merely  commenced  another  of 
those  evangelical  circuits,  which  I  have  already  so  often 
spoken  of :  and  that  is  the  reason  why  St.  Luke  does  not 
mention  any  particular  place,  to  which  he  went.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  Saul  and  Barnabas  returned  to  Antioch  soon 
after  Easter :  at  least  they  returned,  when  they  had  finished 
their  ministry :  and  since  they  were  to  deliver  the  money  to 
the  elders,  there  was  no  occasion  for  them  to  stay  there  a 
long  time  themselves.  They  took  with  them  John,  who  was 
surnamed  Mark  :  and  though  the  question  will  perhaps  never 
be  decided,  I  cannot  help  agreeing  with  those  persons,  who 
think  that  this  was  not  Mark  the  Evangelist.  It  was  to  his 
mother’s  house,  that  St.  Peter  is  stated  to  have  gone,  as  soon 
as  he  was  released  from  prison.  This  house  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  places,  where  the  Christians  met  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  prayer:  and  though  we  know  nothing  of  Mark’s 
previous  history,  we  can  hardly  doubt  but  that  he  was  an 
early  convert  to  the  gospel.  What  we  know  for  certain  is, 
that  he  was  son  to  the  sister  of  Barnabas,  which  will  account 
for  his  now  accompanying  his  uncle  to  Antioch :  and  perhaps 
we  may  conclude,  that  he  was  considerably  younger  in  age. 

We  are  not  told  how  long  Saul  and  Barnabas  continued  at 
Antioch,  before  they  commenced  their  first  apostolic  journey. 
They  perhaps  arrived  there  from  Jerusalem  after  Pentecost 
in  the  year  44 :  and  St.  Luke’s  narrative  might  rather  lead  us 
to  conclude,  that  they  did  not  leave  it  till  the  following  year. 
The  expression,  which  he  uses,  is  very  remarkable;  and 
shews  how  direct  and  immediate  was  the  interference  of 
God  in  providing  for  the  spreading  of  the  gospel.  Saul,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  must  long  have  known,  that  he  was 
destined  to  carry  the  name  of  Jesus  into  distant  countries: 
z  See  Tillemont,  Mtmoires,  tom.  I.  p.  451. 
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it  is  probable  also,  that  Barnabas  had  received  a  similar 
intimation ;  and  though  they  had  now  waited  twelve  years  for 
their  final  instructions,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  thought  of 
commencing  their  labours,  till  the  actual  time  was  signified  to 
them  from  heaven.  There  might  be  room  for  much  serious 
speculation,  if  we  were  to  consider  why  the  further  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  gospel  was  delayed  to  so  long  a  period.  But  in 
questions  of  this  kind,  where  the  first  principles  of  our  know¬ 
ledge  must  be  drawn  from  Revelation,  it  is  sufficient  to  know 
what  God  has  done,  and  the  deepest  reasoner  will  never  be 
able  to  demonstrate  why  he  did  so.  It  is  undoubted,  that  the 
labours  of  the  apostles,  for  about  twelve  years  after  the 
ascension  of  their  Lord,  were  confined  to  Palestine.  Salva¬ 
tion  through  Christ  was  offered  first  to  the  J ews :  not  that 
the  Gentiles  would  have  been  excluded,  if  the  Jews  had 
accepted  the  offer :  nor  can  we  suppose,  that  this  preference 
was  shewn  to  the  latter,  merely  because  they  had  of  old  been 
God’s  chosen  people.  God  doubtless  had  wise  reasons  for 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  gospel  in  Palestine,  and  for  not 
extending  it  to  other  countries,  till  it  was  firmly  established 
in  Judaea.  If  we  could  dive  into  the  Divine  counsels,  we 
should  see,  that  the  time  did  not  arrive  earlier  for  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  to  be  converted  :  we  should  see,  that  if  the  apostles  had 
left  the  Jews  to  their  prejudices,  and  gone  at  once  into  dis¬ 
tant  countries,  their  success  would  not  have  been  the  same. 
We  may  not  at  present  see  the  reason  of  this,  and  human 
wisdom  might  have  expected  a  different  course  :  but  when 
the  conclusions  of  reason  are  different  from  the  ways  of 
Providence,  we  want  no  further  argument  to  tell  us,  that 
reason  was  wrong,  but  that  the  counsels  of  God  must  be 
right.  A  tradition  has  been  preserved  by  two  early  writers, 
that  the  apostles  had  been  told  by  their  Master  not  to  leave 
Jerusalem  for  twelve  years a.  If  we  substitute  Judaea  for 
Jerusalem,  and  take  Judaea  in  its  widest  sense,  as  including 
Samaria  and  Galilee,  the  tradition  is  not  at  variance  with 
what  we  know  from  history.  There  is  every  reason  to  think, 
that  at  the  time  of  Saul  and  Barnabas  going  to  Jerusalem  in 
44,  (which  coincides  with  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa,  and 
a  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  VI.  5.  p.  762.  Eus.  H.  E.  V.  18. 
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with  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,)  none  of  the 
apostles  had  passed  the  limits  of  what  might  properly  be 
called  their  own  country.  I  have  supposed  it  to  be  in  the 
following  year,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  said  to  the  Christians  at 
Antioch.,  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  where- 
unto  I  have  called  them :  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  it  was 
signified  to  the  other  apostles,  that  the  period  was  come 
for  their  more  distant  labours.  We  shall  see,  however,  that 
some  of  the  apostles  still  continued  in  Judsea:  at  least  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  it  at  intervals ;  and  though  the 
Gentiles  were  now  to  profit  by  their  preaching,  the  churches 
of  Palestine  would  still  require  some  of  their  attention. 

Saul  and  Barnabas  probably  set  out  on  their  first  journey 
in  the  spring  or  summer  of  45  :  and  we  might  have  expected, 
that  Saul’s  first  care  would  have  been  to  visit  his  countrymen 
in  Cilicia,  more  especially  as  it  lay  on  his  way  to  the  places 
where  he  ultimately  preached.  He  however  went  by  sea,  and 
made  first  for  Cyprus,  leaving  Cilicia  unvisited ;  which  con¬ 
firms  me  in  the  notion,  that  he  had  previously  planted  the 
gospel  in  that  country  :  and  this  will  be  still  more  apparent, 
when  we  read,  that  he  commenced  his  second  journey  by  con - 
firming  the  churches  in  Syria  and  Cilicia ;  an  expression, 
which  implies,  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  of  his  visiting 
them.  It  was  perhaps  at  the  suggestion  of  Barnabas,  who 
was  a  native  of  Cyprus,  that  they  commenced  their  labours  in 
that  island  ;  and  since  we  have  seen  that  the  gospel  had  been 
preached  there  soon  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  we  may 
suppose  that  the  way  was  partly  prepared  for  them.  This 
remark,  however,  will  not  extend  to  the  tradition  of  Lazarus 
having  gone  to  Cyprus  after  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  and 
having  been  bishop  of  the  church  at  Cytseum  for  thirty  years b. 
The  most  extraordinary  circumstance  in  the  visit  of  Saul  and 
Barnabas  to  this  island  was  the  conversion  of  Sergius  Paulus 
the  proconsul,  who  perhaps  might  be  thought  from  the  nar- 

b  Epiphanius  has  however  pre-  have  heard  of  it,  having  been  him- 
served  a  tradition  of  Lazarus  having  self  the  metropolitan  bishop  in  that 
lived  thirty  years  after  his  resur-  island.  See  Tillemont,  Memoires, 
rection:  (Haer.  LXVI.  34.  p.  652.)  tom.  II.  p.  59.  Natalis  Alexander, 
but  he  says  nothing  of  his  residence  Saec.  I.  Diss.  XVI.  p.  608. 
in  Cyprus,  though  he  was  likely  to 
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rative  to  have  heard  something  of  Christianity  before ;  and  if 
he  had  been  long  in  the  island,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
otherwise.  It  also  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  proconsul 
was  baptized  :  and  his  name  therefore  deserves  to  be  recorded, 
as  the  first  idolatrous  Gentile  who  was  admitted  to  the  gospel. 
He  was  at  least  the  first  of  whom  we  have  any  account.  It  is 
possible,  that  similar  cases  may  have  occurred  at  Antioch  ; 
but  the  evidence  is  rather  against  it :  and  I  have  already 
observed,  that  the  case  of  Cornelius,  and  persons  like  him, 
who  already  believed  in  the  true  God,  did  not  go  the  whole 
length  in  establishing  the  admission  of  Gentiles.  Concerning 
the  subsequent  history  of  Sergius  Paulus  we  know  nothing 
authentic.  If  he  continued  in  the  island,  he  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  Barnabas  again  in  the  following  year  :  but 
we  have  no  account  of  St.  Paul  having  ever  again  visited 
Cyprus :  and  the  story  of  his  taking  Sergius  with  him,  when 
he  went  several  years  after  to  Spain,  and  appointing  him 
bishop  of  Narbonne,  is  entitled  to  no  credit0. 

The  great  principle  of  admitting  even  idolatrous  Gentiles 
was  practically  settled  by  Saul  and  Barnabas  on  their  present 
journey.  From  Cyprus  they  went  to  Pamphylia,  where  for 
some  reason,  which  is  not  mentioned,  Mark  left  them ;  and 
from  thence  they  went  to  Antioch  in  Pisidiad.  It  was  here, 
that  they  formally  announced  to  the  Jews,  that  the  gospel, 
which  was  rejected  by  themselves,  would  henceforth  be 
preached  to  the  Gentiles  ;  and  many  of  the  latter  immedi¬ 
ately  embraced  it.  It  was  on  this  journey,  that  Saul  appears 
first  to  have  adopted  the  name  of  Paul,  by  which  we  may  in 
future  designate  him.  The  custom  seems  to  have  been  com¬ 
mon  for  Jews  to  have  Roman  or  Grecian  names  as  well  as 
their  own ;  and  we  need  not  seek  any  other  reason  for  Saul, 
who  was  henceforth  to  be  a  preacher  among  the  Gentiles, 
adopting  a  name  with  which  his  hearers  would  be  more 

c  Ado,  de  festiv.  Apost.  ad  xi.  ander,  (Saec.  I.  Synops.  c.  X.  art. 
Cal.  April.  Bolland.  ad  22  Mart.  2.)  Tillemont..  ( Meinoires ,  tom.  II. 
p.  371.  p.  107.) 

d  Whoever  wishes  to  read  an  ac-  I  feel  compelled  to  omit  all  men- 
count  of  St.  Thecla,  who  is  said  to  tion  of  this  fabulous  though  cele- 
have  been  converted  by  St.  Paul  at  brated  saint. 

Iconium,  may  consult  Natalis  Alex- 
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familiar e.  While  they  were  traversing  Lycaonia,  his  life 
would  have  been  destroyed  at  Lystra  by  stoning,  if  he  had 
not  miraculously  recovered :  and  this,  as  well  as  all  the  op¬ 
position,  which  they  met  with  on  their  journey,  seems  to  have 
been  excited  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Jews.  On  this 
occasion  Pamphylia  and  Pisidia  were  the  limits  of  their  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  west :  unless  we  suppose,  with  some  writers f,  that 
they  made  excursions  as  far  as  Phrygia  and  Galatia.  This, 
however,  seems  not  probable  :  and  I  should  rather  conclude, 
that  neither  of  those  two  countries  was  visited  by  St.  Paul  till 
the  following  year.  The  two  apostles  appear  now  to  have 
visited  most  of  the  towns  a  second  time :  a  measure,  which 
would  enable  them  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  characters  of 
their  converts  :  and  we  find,  that  in  every  place  they  appointed 
elders ;  by  which  we  are  to  understand,  that  they  followed 
the  plan  of  the  churches  in  Judsea,  and  placed  the  deacons 
under  the  authority  of  one  or  more  of  their  number,  who  were 
entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the  whole  body.  In 
many  of  these  infant  churches  one  elder  would  be  sufficient : 
where  more  were  wanted,  they  probably  placed  the  chief 
authority  in  the  hands  of  one,  whose  office  approached  more 
nearly  to  that  of  bishop,  though  his  district  was  confined  to  a 
single  town.  We  know,  that  this  was  the  practice  of  St. 
Paul  a  few  years  later ;  and  a  simpler  arrangement  could  not 
have  been  devised,  or  one  which  was  more  likely  to  ensure  the 
prosperity  of  the  churches.  The  expression  used  by  St.  Luke 
seems  to  imply,  that  these  elders  were  not  simply  appointed 
by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  but  that  they  were  chosen  by  general 
suffrage.  We  have  seen,  that  some  selection  of  this  kind  was 
made  in  the  case  of  Matthias.  The  seven  deacons  also  were 
chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  believers  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
apostles :  and  this  was  probably  the  method  pursued  in  all 
appointments  of  this  kind.  The  word  here  used  would  li¬ 
terally  imply  a  shew  of  hands:  and  whether  this  was  the  mode 
of  election  or  no,  we  may  conclude  that  Paul  and  Barnabas 
called  upon  the  believers  to  recommend  some  of  their  number 
for  the  office  of  elder  ;  and  the  persons  thus  recommended 
were  instructed  in  their  duties,  and  had  the  care  of  the  church 
e  See  Tillemont,  Memoires,  tom.  I.  789.  f  Macknight.  Pref.  to  Gal. 
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committed  to  them,  by  Paul  and  Barnabas.  The  two  apo¬ 
stles  having  thus  once  more  passed  through  Pisidia  and 
Pamphylia,  embarked  at  Attalia,  and  returned  to  Antioch, 
from  whence  they  had  set  out.  The  whole  journey  could 
easily  have  been  performed  before  the  winter. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Antioch,  they  made  known  to 
their  brethren  the  result  of  their  missionary  labours  ;  and  the 
words  of  St.  Luke  seem  clearly  to  shew,  that  they  had  gone 
further  in  converting  the  Gentiles,  than  what  had  been  prac¬ 
tised  before.  He  says,  that  they  gave  an  account  of  what 
God  had  done  by  their  hands,  and  how  lie  had  opened  the  door 
of  faith  to  the  Gentiles.  This  door  therefore  had  not  been 
open  to  the  Gentiles  before ;  and  yet  some  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  conversion  of  Cornelius.  I  have  also  stated,  that 
the  church  of  Antioch  appears  certainly  to  have  consisted  of 
Gentiles  as  well  as  J ews  :  and  yet  Paul  and  Barnabas  speak 
of  the  door  of  faith  being  opened  now,  as  for  the  first  time, 
to  the  Gentiles.  I  have  already  partly  anticipated  the  so¬ 
lution  of  this  difficulty.  Cornelius  was  a  Gentile,  but  he 
had  learnt  from  the  Jews  to  worship  the  true  God.  At  the 
time  of  his  conversion  he  was  not  an  idolater ;  and  I  should 
conclude  the  same  of  all  the  Gentile  converts  at  Antioch. 
The  Gentiles  converted  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  this  journey, 
were  of  a  very  different  kind.  They  were  turned  immediately 
from  idols  and  the  grossest  superstitions  to  worship  the  one 
God,  and  to  believe  in  his  Son's  resurrection.  This  was  the 
final  extension  of  the  gospel.  It  was  a  step,  which  the  apo¬ 
stles  certainly  did  not  contemplate  at  the  time  of  their  Lord's 
ascension  :  and  a  less  space  of  time  than  that  which  had 
elapsed,  would  perhaps  not  have  been  sufficient  to  make  them 
acquiesce  in  it.  We  shall  soon  see,  that  many  even  now  were 
not  prepared  to  go  the  whole  length. 

A  report  of  what  had  been  done,  was  probably  conveyed 
speedily  to  Jerusalem11;  and  the  result  was,  that  some  per¬ 
sons  went  down  from  thence  to  Antioch,  and  asserted  that 

h  Tillemont,  who  supposes  five  them  to  have  travelled  in  the  inter¬ 
years  to  have  elapsed  between  the  val  as  far  as  Illyria,  (Mem.  tom.  I. 
return  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  p.  551.)  But  the  notion  is  utterly 
the  council  of  Jerusalem,  makes  untenable. 
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the  Gentile  converts  ought  to  be  circumcised,  and  to  conform 
in  all  things  to  the  Law  of  Moses1.  It  is  plain  from  the 
sequel,  that  these  persons  were  not  authorized  to  deliver  such 
a  doctrine  :  nor  does  it  appear,  that  they  found  many  who 
supported  it  in  Antioch.  The  Gentile  converts  of  every  kind 
would  naturally  oppose  it,  and  they  formed  a  strong  party. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  also  argued  against  the  proposition :  and 
it  was  considered  so  important  to  set  this  great  question 
finally  at  rest,  that  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Jerusalem.  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  at  the  head  of  this  embassy :  the  former 
indeed  appears,  as  before,  to  have  been  directed  to  take  this 
step  by  special  revelation :  and  among  other  persons  they 
were  accompanied  by  Titus,  who  is  mentioned  now  for  the 
first  time.  He  was  himself  much  interested  in  this  question, 
being  a  Gentile k,  and,  as  is  generally  supposed,  a  native  of 
Antioch.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  he  was  converted  by 
St.  Paul1.  Their  route  lay  through  Phoenicia  and  Samaria, 
and  they  took  care  to  inform  the  Christians,  as  they  passed, 
that  the  Gentiles  had  been  converted.  St.  Luke  adds,  that 
the  announcement  caused  great  delight,  which  was  not 
unnatural  in  those  two  countries  :  but  we  are  not  told  whe¬ 
ther  they  spoke  as  openly  to  the  Christians  of  Judaea  and 
Galilee.  It  is  probable,  that  they  did  not  stop  long  in  any 
place  :  and  their  instructions  were  to  confer  with  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,  which  consisted  always  of  James  and  the  elders, 
and  with  any  of  the  apostles  who  might  be  at  Jerusalem.  It 
is  certain,  that  all  the  apostles  had  not  yet  begun  their  more 
distant  journeys  :  Peter  and  John  are  mentioned  by  name  as 
being  at  Jerusalem111;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  more 
of  them  were  there.  The  Christians  appear  at  this  time  to 
have  been  unmolested :  and  perhaps  the  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa  was  a  favourable  circumstance.  His  son  Agrippa 
being  then  only  seventeen  years  old,  Judaea  was  again  go¬ 
verned  by  a  Roman  procurator11.  The  first  was  Cuspius 
Fadus,  who  contrived  to  make  himself  very  unpopular  with 

1  Epiphanius  is  the  earliest  writer,  k  Gal.  ii.  3.  1  Titus  i.  4. 
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the  Jewish  authorities,  and  he  only  held  his  office  one  year. 
His  successor  in  45  was  Tiberius  Alexander,  who  was  nephew 
to  Philo  J udaeus,  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  writer  ;  but  he 
had  apostatized  from  his  religion,  and  on  that  account  must 
have  been  very  unpopular  with  the  Jews.  We  may  conclude 
it  to  have  been  a  measure  of  policy,  rather  than  any  regard 
for  Jewish  feelings,  which  led  the  emperor  to  take  from  these 
procurators  the  superintendence  of  the  temple,  and  the  power 
of  appointing  the  high  priests,  and  to  confer  them  upon 
Herod,  whom  he  had  lately  made  king  of  Chalcis.  This 
power  was  not  again  exercised  by  the  Roman  authorities  till 
the  destruction  of  the  city.  It  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  un¬ 
popularity  of  these  two  procurators,  that  the  country  swarmed 
with  impostors.  Opposition  to  the  Roman  tribute  had  long 
been  a  watchword  to  persons  such  as  these :  and  there  was 
generally  a  mixture  of  religious  with  political  excitement. 
Theudas  was  beheaded  by  Cuspius  Fadus  for  an  offence  of 
this  kind ;  and  Tiberius  Alexander  crucified  James  and 
Simon,  who  endeavoured  to  revive  the  party  of  their  father 
Judas  the  Galilsean. 

The  country  was  in  this  state,  when  Paul  and  Barnabas 
arrived  at  Jerusalem  in  the  year  46  :  and  we  may  suppose, 
that  the  high  priests  were  not  likely  to  have  much  influence 
with  the  Roman  authorities.  It  is  indeed  highly  creditable 
to  the  Christians,  that  they  were  not  noticed  by  such  men  as 
Fadus  and  Alexander.  A  Roman  officer  might  easilv  have 
been  persuaded  to  identify  Jesus  with  the  impostors  Theudas 
and  Judas:  but  we  read  of  nothing  of  this  kind:  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  Christians  met  to  discuss  this  great 
question,  would  seem  to  argue  a  period  of  tranquillity. 

The  deputation  from  Antioch  was  received  by  the  church 
at  large  :  but  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  appears  not  to 
have  been  fully  explained  at  the  first  meeting.  Paul  took  an 
opportunity  of  disclosing  it  to  the  apostles ;  and  this  is 
another  proof,  that  idolatrous  Gentiles  had  only  lately  been 
admitted.  The  question,  however,  soon  came  to  be  agitated ; 
and  some,  who  before  their  conversion  had  been  Pharisees, 
did  not  scruple  to  maintain,  that  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic 
Law  was  of  universal  obligation.  The  fact  of  Titus  being 
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come  with  the  party  from  Antioch,  and  of  his  not  being 
circumcised,  was  soon  discovered.  It  might  be  thought 
perhaps  from  St.  Paul's  own  words,  that  some  persons  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  Christians,  and  having  learnt  what  was  the  case 
with  Titus,  proposed  this  question  for  discussion,  in  order  to 
sow  divisions  among  the  Christians :  and  it  was  strongly 
urged  by  many,  that  Titus  ought  to  conform  to  the  Law. 
Paul,  however,  stood  firm,  and  resisted  the  demand.  The 
apostles  also  and  James  appear  to  have  been  convinced  by 
his  reasoning  :  though  this  rather  shews,  that  up  to  this  time 
the  apostles  themselves  had  not  sanctioned  the  admission  of 
idolatrous  Gentiles.  A  general  meeting  was  now  called,  at 
which  James,  the  two  apostles,  and  the  elders  were  present: 
it  is  probable  also,  that  other  believers  were  admitted.  The 
question  to  be  discussed  was  whether  the  Gentile  converts 
were  to  be  circumcised  :  at  least  this  was  the  original  cause 
of  dispute :  but  the  matter  had  now  been  brought  to  a  still 
more  general  issue ;  and  it  was  contended  on  one  side,  that 
the  whole  Law  of  Moses  was  binding  upon  all.  The  decree 
of  this  council  becomes  much  more  intelligible,  if  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  bearing  upon  the  greater  as  well  as  upon  the  lesser 
of  these  two  questions.  The  business  was  opened  by  Peter, 
who  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  not  laying  this  burden  upon 
the  Gentile  converts.  Paul  and  Barnabas  then  gave  the 
same  account  of  their  proceedings  to  the  whole  meeting, 
which  they  had  given  before  to  the  apostles  in  private  :  and 
they  were  able  to  use  the  same  argument,  which  had  been 
employed  so  unanswerably  by  Peter,  that  God  had  sanctioned 
their  admission  of  the  Gentiles  by  enabling  them  to  work 
miracles:  lastly,  James  in  the  name  of  the  whole  meeting 
delivered  the  decree,  which  is  another  proof  of  the  authority 
which  he  possessed  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem  even  in  the 
presence  of  apostles.  With  respect  to  the  question  which 
had  been  first  started,  but  which  had  now  been  made  a 
branch  of  the  greater  question,  the  Gentile  converts  were 
released  altogether  from  the  necessity  of  circumcision :  and 
this  in  fact  was  equivalent  to  deciding,  that  the  Law  of 
Moses  was  not  of  universal  obligation.  Still,  however,  it 
remained  to  be  considered,  whether  there  were  not  some 
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parts  of  it,  which  ought  to  be  enforced :  and  this  question 
could  only  affect  such  of  its  enactments  as  were  arbitrary 
and  positive  :  for  concerning  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Law, 
those  which  are  of  eternal  obligation,  and  written  as  it  were 
upon  the  heart,  concerning  these,  there  was  no  dispute  * 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles.  There  was  only  one  obligation 
of  a  moral  kind,  which  required  to  be  mentioned.  The 
violation  of  chastity,  which  was  strictly  forbidden  by  the 
Jewish  Law,  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  crime  by  the  heathen, 
except  so  far  as  it  interfered  with  any  social  rights.  This 
therefore  was  mentioned  in  the  decree  which  was  delivered 
by  J ames :  and  the  observations  now  made  may  explain  why 
the  sin  of  fornication  is  forbidden  in  the  same  decree,  which 
prohibited  other  matters  of  a  purely  arbitrary  nature.  Some 
few  instances  of  this  kind  were  selected  out  of  regard  to  the 
prejudices  and  customs  of  the  Jews.  Wherever  there  was  a 
congregation  of  Christians,  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  living 
closely  in  contact.  As  James  observed  in  his  speech,  the 
Laic  of  Moses  was  read  in  the  synagogues  every  sabbath ;  and 
this  law  prohibited  some  things  which  were  harmless  in 
themselves,  but  which  were  matters  of  perfect  abhorrence 
to  the  Jews.  Such  was  the  eating  any  thing  that  was  killed 
with  the  blood  in  it,  or  any  thing  which  was  sold  for  food 
after  having  been  offered  to  an  idol ;  concerning  neither  of 
which  things  did  the  Gentile  converts  feel  any  scruple.  It  is 
probable,  that  many  Jews  had  complained  of  their  feelings 
being  hurt  by  the  Gentiles  in  these  particulars  :  and  the 
council  at  Jerusalem  now  strongly  urged  the  Gentile  Chris¬ 
tians  to  pay  regard  to  the  usages  of  the  Jews.  The  two 
cases  mentioned  above  were  likely  often  to  occur,  when  Jews 
and  Gentiles  met  at  any  meal ;  and  the  council  was  anxious 
to  prevent  disagreements  of  this  kind.  The  decree  therefore 
may  be  regarded  as  absolving  the  Gentile  converts  from  all 
obligation  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  as  an  imperative  law.  The 
sinfulness  of  fornication  was  antecedent  to  the  delivery  of'  the 
Law  by  Moses :  and  it  would  not  have  been  specified  now,  if 
the  Gentiles  had  not  ceased  to  look  upon  it  as  sinful.  The 
other  prohibitions  regarded  things  which  were  in  their  nature 
indifferent :  and  abstinence  from  which  laid  little  or  no  burden 
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upon  the  Gentiles.  The  decree  was  in  every  sense  one  of 
conciliation  and  peace  :  and  though  some  of  the  more  rigid 
Jews  were  still  dissatisfied,  it  set  at  rest  a  most  important 
question,  and  was  highly  gratifying  to  a  large  body  of 
believers.  There  is  evidence,  that  as  late  as  the  end  of 
the  third  century  °,  some  Christians  considered  themselves 
bound  by  this  decree :  which  is  one  proof,  among  many,  of 
the  strong  hold  which  positive  ordinances  take  upon  the 
mind,  even  after  the  cause  which  imposed  them  has  ceased 
to  operate.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  Christians  of  every  age 
are  bound  not  to  offer  wilful  violence  to  the  scruples  of  any  of 
their  brethren.  The  language  of  St.  Paul  upon  this  point  is 
plain  and  unequivocal :  but  he  never  for  a  moment  deceived 
his  converts  as  to  the  things  prohibited  in  this  decree  being 
in  themselves  indifferent.  If  we  were  brought  into  daily 
contact  with  Jews,  as  the  first  Gentile  converts  were,  we 
should  find  it  highly  expedient  to  observe  this  decree.  We 
should  observe  it  as  grounded  upon  the  common  principles  of 
Christian  charity :  but  an  observance  of  it  upon  any  other 
principle  is  unreasonable,  and  borders  upon  superstition. 

The  decree  was  addressed  to  the  Gentile  converts  of 
Antioch,  Syria,  and  Cilicia :  which  clearly  proves  a  close 
connexion  between  the  Syrian  and  Cilician  churches ;  and 
is  another  confirmation  of  what  I  have  conjectured,  that 
St.  Paul  had  preached  the  gospel  in  Cilicia  before  his  being 
brought  to  Antioch  by  Barnabas  in  42.  That  he  should 
keep  up  a  connexion  between  the  churches  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try  and  in  Antioch,  after  his  arrival  at  the  latter  city,  was 
perfectly  natural :  and  it  is  probable,  that  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  express  the  wishes  of  the  Gentile  converts  in 
Cilicia,  when  he  went  to  Jerusalem.  Before  he  returned  to 
Antioch,  he  appears  to  have  come  to  a  full  understanding 
with  the  apostles  who  were  present.  Peter  and  John  ac¬ 
knowledged  him  to  be  an  apostle  like  themselves  ;  and  it  was 
agreed,  that  while  they  devoted  themselves  more  especially  to 
the  Jews,  St.  Paul  should  labour  in  the  conversion  of  the 
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Gentiles.  They  were  now  to  part,  and  enter  upon  their 
respective  duties  ;  and  St.  Paul  promised  not  to  forget  the 
temporal  wants  of  the  brethren,  whom  he  was  leaving,  but 
to  urge  his  Gentile  converts  to  make  collections  for  the 
Christians  in  Judsea.  The  famine,  which  had  been  felt  two 
years  before,  and  which  continued  more  or  less  throughout 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  made  this  promise  very  acceptable  : 
and  the  whole  of  this  important  matter  being  thus  amicably 
settled,  Paul  and  Barnabas  returned  to  Antioch  with  the 
decree ;  and  J udas  and  Silas,  who  were  distinguished  in 
the  church  at  Jerusalem,  were  commissioned  to  accompany 
them. 


LECTURE  VI. 


mHE  nature  of  the  business,  which  had  led  Paul  and  Barna- 
JL  bas  to  Jerusalem,  would  make  them  anxious  to  return  as 
soon  as  it  was  settled.  The  decree  of  the  council,  as  might 
be  expected,  gave  great  joy  to  the  Gentile  converts  :  and  it 
might  be  thought,  that  the  question  concerning  the  Law  of 
Moses  was  set  entirely  at  rest.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
case.  It  is  probable  that  St.  Peter  arrived  at  Antioch  shortly 
after :  and  this  is  the  first  time,  that  we  read  of  his  taking 
any  journey,  except  in  Judaea,  Samaria,  or  Galilee.  I  have 
conjectured,  that  about  the  time  of  St.  Paul  going  on  his 
first  mission,  the  other  apostles  also  began  to  visit  more 
distant  countries.  St.  Peter  was  perhaps  on  his  way  to  some 
other  place,  when  he  came  to  Antioch  :  and  it  was  natural 
for  him  to  wish  to  see  a  church,  which  was  so  flourishing. 
The  Roman  Catholics,  as  I  have  already  observed,  would 
wish  to  make  out,  that  St.  Peter  was  bishop  of  Antioch  :  but 
the  notion  is  contrary  to  all  evidence ;  and  nothing  is  more 
certain,  than  that  the  church  at  Antioch  was  wholly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem;  that  it  flourished  for 
some  years  without  being  visited  by  any  apostle ;  and  that 
we  have  no  account  of  St.  Peter  ever  residing  there  for  any 
length  of  time. 

I  have  supposed,  that  he  visited  Antioch  some  time  in  the 
year  46 :  and  at  first  he  associated  indifferently  with  Jews  or 
Gentiles,  making  no  distinction  between  them a.  There 
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seems,  however,  in  the  course  of  this  year  to  have  been  a 
more  than  usual  communication  between  Jerusalem  and 
Antioch.  Perhaps  the  unsettled  state  of  Judma,  and  the 
constant  riots  which  had  already  begun  as  preludes  to  the 
approaching  war,  induced  some  of  the  Christians  to  look  for 
a  safer  residence.  A  party  from  Jerusalem  followed  Peter  to 
Antioch :  and  though  St.  Paul  speaks  of  themw  as  coming 
from  Jamesh ,  he  must  either  mean  merely,  that  they  belonged 
to  the  church  at  J erusalem,  of  which  J ames  was  the  head  ; 
or  that  they  pretended  to  be  following  his  instructions.  Their 
conduct  shews,  that  James  could  not  really  have  authorized 
their  proceedings :  for  they  attempted  to  revive  the  former 
prejudice,  that  a  Jew  must  not  eat  with  a  Gentile.  It  does 
not  appear,  that  they  wished  to  dispute  the  decree  of  the 
council,  or  tried  once  more  to  bind  the  Gentile  converts  to 
the  Law  of  Moses :  but  they  pretended  that  this  Law  pro¬ 
hibited  themselves  from  eating  with  Gentiles :  which  clearly 
shews  the  wisdom  and  the  charity  of  this  decree,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  which  the  Gentiles  were  to  avoid  giving  any 
offence  to  the  Jews  in  their  peculiar  customs.  If  we  could 
think,  that  the  Gentile  converts  disregarded  the  decree,  and 
offended  the  Jews  in  the  article  of  food,  the  conduct  of  the 
seceding  party  might  be  excused  :  but  nothing  of  this  is  said  ; 
and  St.  Paul  would  not  have  felt  so  warmly,  if  the  Gentiles 
had  been  to  blame.  The  most  surprising  part  of  this  trans¬ 
action  is,  that  St.  Peter  himself  was  persuaded  to  return  once 
more  to  his  former  prejudices  :  and  it  is  scarcely  less  strange, 
that  Barnabas  also  did  the  same,  though  he  had  assisted  St. 
Paul  in  opening  the  door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles  on  his  first 
journey.  I  would  again  repeat,  that  it  is  not  said,  that  Peter 
and  Barnabas  and  the  other  Jews  attempted  to  revive  the 
notion,  that  the  Gentile  converts  must  conform  to  the  Law  : 
they  only  declined  joining  them  in  their  meals :  and  it  was 
for  this,  that  St.  Peter  received  a  public  rebuke  from  St. 
Paul0.  The  step,  which  was  taken  by  these  Judaizing 

b  Gal.  ii.  12.  Others  have  followed  Jerom,  and 

c  Some  persons  have  wished  to  contended,  that  St.  Paul  merely  pre¬ 
argue,  that  the  person  rebuked  by  tended  to  rebuke  St.  Peter.  But  see 
St.  Paul  was  not  St.  Peter,  but  Natalis  Alexander  Diss.  X.  Saec.  I. 
another  disciple,  named  Cephas.  Tillemont,  Memoires,  tom.  I.  p.  467. 
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Christians,  was  certainly  uncalled  for,  and  might  lead  to  some 
fundamental  errors.  It  was  uncalled  for,  because  the  decree 
of  the  council  would  provide  against  the  Gentiles  giving  any 
offence  to  the  J ews  at  their  meals ;  and  the  censure  delivered 
by  St.  Paul  points  out  the  danger  of  the  Jews  trusting  to 
these  legal  ceremonies,  as  if  they  had  any  merit  to  remit  sin. 
This  was  the  consequence,  which  was  foreseen  and  dreaded 
by  St.  Paul  :  his  own  enlightened  mind  already  saw  in  its  full 
extent  the  perfect  equality  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  the 
utter  indifference  of  the  Mosaic  ordinances.  He  himself  still 
conformed  to  them,  when  by  not  doing  so  he  would  have 
offended  the  Jews :  but  he  rebuked  even  the  two  apostles, 
Peter  and  Barnabas,  when  he  thought  that  their  conduct 
endangered  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 

We  are  not  told,  what  length  of  time  elapsed,  before 
St.  Paul  undertook  his  second  journey.  It  is  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  was  not  long ;  and  I  should  suppose  him  to  have 
commenced  it  in  the  summer  of  the  same  vear  46.  The 

J 

churches,  which  he  had  planted  in  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia  in 
the  preceding  year,  must  often  have  occupied  his  mind  :  and 
he  now  proposed  to  Barnabas,  that  they  should  go  and  visit 
them.  Barnabas  was  as  anxious  as  St.  Paul  to  undertake  the 
journey  :  but  he  proposed,  that  his  nephew  Mark  should  again 
accompany  them  :  and  this  proposal  was  the  cause  of  a  sepa¬ 
ration  between  himself  and  Paul.  We  are  not  told  what  was 
the  reason  of  Mark  having  left  the  two  apostles  on  their 
former  journey :  but  it  is  plain,  that  his  conduct  was  not 
approved  by  St.  Paul.  We  can  hardly  think,  that  it  was  a 
want  of  zeal :  for  then  he  would  not  have  returned  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  where  the  Christians  were  always  in  most  danger,  and 

where  J ames  had  been  put  to  death,  and  Peter  imprisoned,  not 
•  _ 

long  before.  Barnabas  also  would  not  have  taken  him  as  a 
companion,  if  he  had  found  him  to  be  deficient  in  courage  or 
in  zeal.  It  is  possible,  that  he  felt  strongly  concerning  the 
necessity  of  Gentile  converts  conforming  to  the  Law.  Having 
lived  with  Peter  at  Jerusalem,  he  might  have  imbibed  preju¬ 
dices  upon  that  point :  and  it  is  perhaps  remarkable,  that  he 
quitted  the  two  apostles  upon  their  journey  just  after  the 
conversion  of  Sergius  Paulus,  which,  as  I  then  observed,  was 
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the  first  instance  of  an  idolatrous  Gentile  embracing  the 
gospel.  It  is  possible,  that  Mark  may  have  had  doubts  con¬ 
cerning  the  propriety  of  this  act :  and  since  we  read  of  his 
returning  to  Jerusalem,  he  may  have  gone  thither  to  refer  the 
matter  to  Peter.  His  doubts,  if  they  existed,  would  have 
been  removed  by  the  decree  of  the  council :  and  since  we  read 
of  his  being  shortly  afterwards  at  Antioch,  he  may  either 
have  accompanied  Paul  and  Barnabas  thither,  when  they 
carried  back  the  decree ;  or  he  may  have  been  one  of  the 
persons  who  went  afterwards  with  Peter.  In  either  case  it  is 
probable  that  he  joined  Peter  and  Barnabas  in  that  ill- 
advised  secession  from  the  Gentile  converts,  which  was  cen¬ 
sured  by  St.  Paul :  and  this,  as  I  said  before,  may  have  been 
partly  the  reason,  why  St.  Paul  did  not  wish  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mark  on  his  second  journey. 

The  dispute,  which  ensued  between  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
may  give  rise  to  painful  reflections,  but  it  was  the  cause  of 
the  gospel  being  more  rapidly  and  widely  spread.  The  two  apo¬ 
stles  now  travelled  in  different  directions  :  and  the  division  of 
labour,  as  is  generally  the  case,  was  beneficial  to  the  object 
which  they  had  in  view.  Barnabas  again  shewed  his  affection 
for  his  native  country  by  going  to  Cyprus ;  and  this  perhaps 
may  be  said  to  be  the  last  event  in  his  life,  which  we  can  state 
with  certainty.  We  know  nothing  of  the  time  which  he 
passed  in  the  island,  nor  of  the  success  which  he  met  with. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  preached  in  many  other 
countries  ;  and  St.  Paul  himself  seems  to  inform  us,  that  he 
was  alive  in  the  year  52,  and  was  then  actively  engaged  in 
preaching  the  gospel d.  There  are  traditionary  accounts,  which 
connect  him  with  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Milan e; 
and  there  is  perhaps  nothing  improbable  in  supposing  him  to 
have  visited  that  part  of  Italy  :  but  the  evidence  is  only  of  a 
late  and  suspicious  character  ;  nor  are  there  any  stronger 
grounds  for  believing  him  to  have  been  stoned  to  death  at 
Salamis  in  Cyprus  by  the  unbelieving  Jewsf.  The  time  and 

d  i  Cor.  ix.  6.  f  Alexander  Monachus  apud  Su- 

e  See  Baronius,  ad  an.  LI.  No.  rium  XI  Jun.  p.  172.  §.  19. — 21. 
54.  Tillemont,  Memoires,  tom.  I.  Theodoras  Lector  speaks  of  his 
p.1191.  Sormani,  Origine  Aposto-  remains  being  found  in  Cyprus,  II. 
lica  della  chiesa  Milanese.  2.  p.  57  t. 
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manner  of  his  death  must  be  considered  wholly  uncertain  : 
though  if  he  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle,  which  still  bears 
his  name,  there  would  be  reason  to  think,  that  he  survived 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This  Epistle  has  been  ascribed 
to  him  by  some  ancient  and  modern  writers :  but  upon  the 
whole  I  cannot  help  agreeing  with  those  persons  who  think  it 
a  later  composition,  though  it  certainly  existed  in  the  second 
century  ;  and  no  authentic  work  can  be  said  to  exist  of  the 
apostle  Barnabas.  St.  Paul  found  another  zealous  companion 
in  Silas,  or  Silvanus,  who  had  accompanied  himself  and  Bar¬ 
nabas  on  their  return  from  Jerusalem.  Silas  is  spoken  of  as 
having  filled  a  high  station  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  He 
had  probably  been  a  deacon,  and  then  raised  to  the  office  of 
presbvter.  St.  Luke  also  speaks  of  him  as  a  prophet ;  by 
which  we  are  to  understand,  that  in  the  distribution  of  the 
miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit  he  received  the  power  of  inter¬ 
preting  scripture.  The  great  scheme  of  Christianity  had 
been  successively  unfolded  in  the  Old  Testament :  but  the 
revelation  was  often  couched  in  dark  and  enigmatical  ex¬ 
pressions.  There  were  many  of  these  sayings,  which  even  the 
apostles  did  not  understand,  till  their  minds  were  specially 
enlightened  :  and  they  were  now  able  not  only  to  see  through 
these  mysteries  themselves,  but  by  laying  their  hands  on  their 
converts,  they  could  impart  to  them  also  the  possession  of 
this  preternatural  knowledge.  This  gift  was  called  prophecy , 
the  right  interpretation  of  the  ancient  prophecies  being  the 
principal  part  of  it :  and  the  same  Spirit,  who  had  wrapped 
the  divine  revelations  in  their  designed  obscurity,  now  fur¬ 
nished  the  means  of  removing  the  mysterious  veils.  Silvanus 
was  one  of  these  prophets  ;  and  from  this  period  we  shall 
find  him  a  frequent  and  favourite  companion  of  St.  Paul. 

The  great  apostle  now  commenced  his  journey  by  land, 
and  took  the  route,  which  we  might  have  expected  him  to 
have  followed  on  the  former  occasion.  He  travelled  through 
Syria  and  Cilicia ;  and  the  expression  used  by  St.  Luke  of  his 
confirming  the  churches  in  those  countries,  proves,  as  I  before 
observed,  that  he  must  have  planted  these  churches  at  an 

s  See  Mosheim’s  Dissertation,  De  fatdere,  Syntagm.  Diss.  ad  Hist. 
illis  qui  Prophetce  vocantur  in  novo  Eccl.  pertinentium. 
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earlier  period.  He  now  confirmed  them  :  i.  e.  lie  gave  them 
such  regulations  as  were  necessary  for  their  welfare.  Wher¬ 
ever  deacons  were  wanted,  he  ordained  them  ;  he  appointed 
others  to  the  office  of  elders  :  and  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  to  some  or  all  of  these  ministers  he  imparted  those  mira¬ 
culous  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  which  were  so  useful  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  converts,  and  furnished  such  convincing  evidence 
of  the  gospel. 

Having  passed  through  Cilicia,  St.  Paul  entered  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  he  had  traversed  in  the  year  preceding,  and  the 
churches  in  Lycaonia  and  Pisidia  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
'  tremely  flourishing.  In  the  town  of  Derbe  or  Lystra  he  met 
with  Timothy,  who  had  either  been  converted  by  himself  and 
Barnabas  on  the  former  visit,  or  he  had  embraced  the  gospel 
in  the  interval.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was  of  Jewish 
descent,  and  it  was  probably  by  her  means  that  he  became  a 
Christian.  Eunice,  and  her  own  mother  Lois,  appear  to  have 
been  converted,  when  St.  Paul  first  visited  Derbe  :  and  we 
have  St.  Paul's  own  testimony,  that  Eunice  had  instructed 
her  son  in  the  Jewish  scriptures  from  his  childhood h.  The 
father  of  Timothy  was  a  Gentile  :  and  though  nothing  more 
is  said  of  him,  we  may  conclude,  that  he  worshipped  the  true 
God,  and  adopted  the  religion  of  his  wife,  though  he  did 
not  comply  with  the  burdensome  ceremonies  of  the  Law.  On 
the  same  principle  his  son  Timothy  had  not  been  circumcised: 
and  we  know,  that  this  was  no  objection  in  the  opinion  of 
St.  Paul  to  his  embracing  the  gospel.  It  is  singular,  however, 
that  St.  Paul  now  made  him  undergo  this  ceremony  :  and  it 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because  at  this  very  time  he  was  the 
bearer  of  the  apostolical  decree,  which  released  the  Gentile 
converts  from  the  necessity  of  circumcision.  This  apparent 
inconsistency  is  easily  explained.  If  Timothy  had  remained 
at  Derbe,  he  would  not  have  been  circumcised  :  but  he  was 
henceforward  to  accompany  St.  Paul,  and  assist  him  in  propa¬ 
gating  the  gospel.  The  apostle  was  aware,  that  the  Jews 
would  never  consent  to  be  instructed  by  one  who  was  un- 
circumcised.  The  Gentiles  had  no  objection  to  the  preaching 
of  a  Jew:  and  therefore  the  circumcision  of  Timothv,  which 

h  2  Tim.  i.  5.  iii.  15. 
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was  a  matter  of  indifference  with  respect  to  the  Gentiles,  was 
indispensable  in  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  St.  Paul  there¬ 
fore  ordered  it  to  be  performed.  When  the  circumcision  of 
Titus  was  demanded,  as  essential  to  his  own  salvation,  St. 
Paul  persevered  in  resisting  it :  so  also  he  admitted  Timothy 
into  the  church  without  his  being  circumcised  :  but  when  he 
saw,  that  by  submitting  to  this  ceremony,  he  might  be  made 
the  instrument  of  converting  the  Jews,  he  immediately  had 
him  circumcised.  It  was  a  measure  of  expediency,  and  per¬ 
fectly  in  accordance  with  St.  Paul’s  principle  of  observing  or 
abstaining  from  things  indifferent,  according  as  the  example 
was  likely  to  do  good  or  harm.  The  decree  of  the  council 
was  not  at  variance  with  this  principle.  It  exhorted  the 
Gentile  converts  to  abstain  from  certain  things,  which  were 
offensive  to  the  Jews.  St.  Paul  also  knew,  that  the  Jews 
would  take  offence,  if  an  uncircumcised  person  preached  to 
them  about  salvation.  He  therefore  had  him  circumcised  : 
not  as  if  this  act  conveyed  any  spiritual  benefit  to  Timothy  ; 
but  it  enabled  him  to  labour  more  successfully  in  the  cause  of 
the  gospel. 

Timothy  now  accompanied  Paul  and  Silvanus.  Having' 
visited  the  churches,  which  had  been  planted  the  year  before 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  they  proceeded  to  the  north-west, 
and  traversed  Phrygia  and  Galatia.  The  latter  country  was 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Gauls,  who  left  their  homes  about  the 
year  278  B.  0.,  and  passing  through  Thrace  crossed  the 
Bosphorus,  and  assisted  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  against 
his  brother  Zyboetas :  for  which  service  they  were  rewarded 
with  a  territory  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and  gave  to  it 
the  name  of  Gallo- Graecia,  or  Galatia1.  From  their  first 
settlement  there  to  the  period  of  their  being  visited  by 
St.  Paul,  was  an  interval  of  more  than  800  years :  and  if 
Jerom  is  correct,  they  had  still  retained  their  old  Celtic 
language  ;  for  he  speaks  of  their  using  it  in  his  own  day, 
when  300  more  years  had  passed  away.  We  must  infer 
however  from  the  Epistle  addressed  to  them  by  St.  Paul,  (and 
the  name  of  Gallo-Grsecia  might  lead  us  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion,)  that  the  more  polished  language  of  Greece  had  been 
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generally  adopted  by  the  barbarian  settlers  ;  and  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  perhaps  at  this  time  composed  of  a  mixed  race. 
Both  in  Phrygia  and  Galatia  St.  Paul  appears  to  have  met 
with  great  success  :  and  the  churches  of  Laodicea,  Colossse, 
and  Hierapolis,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  here¬ 
after,  were  perhaps  planted  by  him  during  this  journey 
through  Phrygia k.  The  principal  cities  of  Galatia  were 
Ancyra,  Pessinus,  and  Tavium,  whose  names  are  not  con¬ 
nected  with  early  ecclesiastical  history  :  but  we  know,  that 
many  converts  were  made  throughout  the  country.  St.  Paul 
himself  speaks  of  the  eagerness,  with  which  the  Galatians 
listened  to  his  preaching1:  and  though  the  fact  hardly 
requires  proof  in  any  particular  instance,  we  have  his  own 
testimony,  that  his  success  in  Galatia  was  furthered  by  the 
working  of  miracles m.  This  is  a  fact,  which  is  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of  in  the  history  of  the  apostles.  It  is  not  incorrect 
to  say,  that  miracles  form  part  of  the  ordinary  narrative  : 
and  we  can  only  account  for  the  gospel  spreading  through 
whole  districts  in  such  short  periods,  by  remembering  that  the 
new  doctrine  was  preached  by  men,  who  proved  by  miracles, 
that  God  was  with  them. 

When  St.  Paul  and  his  company  reached  the  western 
boundary  of  Galatia,  where  it  borders  upon  Mysia,  they  were 
uncertain  as  to  the  direction  in  which  they  were  to  proceed. 
They  had  hitherto  been  in  countries,  which,  though  subject  to 
the  Roman  empire,  were  for  the  most  part  called  barbarous, 
and  where  Grecian  civilization  had  made  little  progress.  As 
they  approached  the  coast,  they  would  meet  with  people  of  a 
more  polished  character.  If  they  turned  to  the  south,  they 
entered  Ionia ;  and  Ephesus,  which  was  the  capital,  and  the 
seat  of  the  Roman  proconsul,  could  not  fail  to  be  an  interest¬ 
ing  field.  If  they  went  to  the  north,  they  would  traverse 
Bithynia,  which  still  contained  traces  of  the  wealth  and  muni¬ 
ficence  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  neither  of  these  countries  was  as  yet  prepared  to  receive 

k  This  was  the  opinion  of  Theo-  See  Estius  in  Col.  ii.  i.  Usher, 
doret,  p.  343  :  but  others  have  Annal.  ad  an.  64.  p.  680.  Tillemont, 
thought  that  St.  Paul  never  person-  Me'moires,  tom.  I.  p.  564,  -859. 
ally  visited  Laodicea,  or  Colossae.  1  Gal.  iv.  15.  miii.  5. 
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the  gospel.  The  reason  is  not  assigned ;  but  St.  Paul  was 
hindered  by  a  special  revelation  from  entering  either  country. 
He  then  travelled  through  Mysia,  and  reached  the  sea-coast 
at  Troas,  where  he  received  a  still  plainer  and  more  definite 
revelation,  ordering  him  to  cross  over  to  Macedonia.  It  is 
generally  supposed,  that  St.  Luke  joined  St.  Paul  for  the  first 
time  at  Troas ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  he  accom¬ 
panied  him  from  thence.  We  know  nothing  of  the  reason, 
which  had  brought  him  to  Troas,  nor  of  the  length  of  time 
which  he  had  passed  there.  I  have  conjectured,  that  he  was 
a  member  of  the  church  of  Antioch,  and  that  he  passed  some 
years  in  that  city  after  his  conversion.  He  probably  left  it 
before  St.  Paul,  and  apparently  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
apostolical  decree ;  which  may  account  for  his  saying  nothing 
of  St.  Peter's  visit  to  Antioch.  If  he  arrived  at  Troas  before 
St.  Paul,  he  probably  reached  it  by  sea :  at  least  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  think,  that  no  person  had  anticipated  St.  Paul  in 
preaching  the  gospel  in  the  countries  through  which  he 
passed :  and  St.  Luke  would  have  been  likely  to  do  this,  if  he 
had  already  travelled  in  the  same  line.  From  this  time  it  is 
plain,  that  he  assisted  St.  Paul  in  preaching  the  gospel.  It 
might  be  supposed,  that  he  had  already  been  so  employed  at 
Antioch :  and  whatever  was  the  mark  or  token  of  an  evange¬ 
list,  it  was  henceforward  to  be  found  in  St.  Luke.  The  very 
notion  of  his  being  a  companion  of  Paul  and  Silas,  and  co¬ 
operating  with  them  in  preaching  the  gospel,  implies  that  he 
had  received  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  Whatever 
was  wanting  from  human  instruction,  he  would  receive  from 
St.  Paul :  and  his  subsequent  history  will  shew,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  ablest,  as  wrell  as  most  zealous,  supporters  of  the 
Christian  cause. 

St.  Paul  and  his  two  companions  lost  no  time  in  crossing 
over  to  Macedonia,  and  the  first  place  of  importance,  in  w  hich 
they  stopped,  was  Philippi.  The  Jews  here  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  numerous :  at  least  they  had  no  synagogue  in  the 
towrn  ;  and  wre  now  meet  with  the  first  instance  of  the  heathen 
authorities  offering  any  serious  opposition  to  the  gospel. 
The  duumviri  of  Philippi  did  not  however  know  much  of  the 
opinions  which  they  persecuted  :  and  their  conduct  will  per- 
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haps  illustrate  some  of  the  later  acts  of  violence  which  the 
gospel  encountered.  The  apostles  were  brought  before  them 
by  some  persons  who  had  made  money  by  divination  ;  and  a 
young  woman  had  been  employed  by  them,  who  was  under 
the  influence  of  an  evil  spirit.  Paul  having  exorcised  this 
evil  spirit,  and  restored  the  woman  to  her  right  mind,  she 
was  no  longer  able  to  act  the  part  of  a  prophetess,  and  gain 
money  for  her  employers.  This  made  these  persons  feel  great 
ill-will  against  Paul :  and  we  shall  frequently  see  hereafter, 
that  the  enemies  of  the  gospel  were  excited  by  the  diminution 
or  loss  of  some  profitable  trade.  In  the  present  case  Paul 
and  Silvanus  were  brought  before  the  magistrates,  and  ac¬ 
cused  of  disturbing  the  city  by  introducing  customs,  which 
the  inhabitants,  as  Romans,  could  not  receive.  It  was  added, 
that  they  were  Jews  :  a  charge,  which  in  the  present  instance 
was  true,  and  would  of  itself  exhibit  them  in  an  unfavourable 
light :  but  we  shall  also  see,  that  many  of  the  future  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  Christians  were  owing  to  their  being  confounded 
with  the  Jews.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  these  ac¬ 
cusers  of  Paul  and  Silvanus  alluded  to  their  having  preached 
against  heathen  idolatry :  and  to  decry  the  established  reli¬ 
gion,  or  to  introduce  a  new  one,  was,  as  these  persons  justly 
observed,  prohibited  by  the  Roman  laws.  There  cannot  be  a 
greater  misrepresentation,  than  to  describe  the  religion  of 
Rome  as  a  tolerant  religion  ;  or  to  assert,  that  what  is  now 
called  liberty  of  conscience  was  allowed  to  exist  in  ancient 
times.  The  intolerance  of  Christians  may  furnish  matter  of 
sarcasm  to  the  sceptic  or  the  infidel :  but  they  seem  to  forget, 
that  for  some  centuries  the  Christians  were  patient  victims  to 
the  intolerance  of  heathen  magistrates  and  heathen  philoso¬ 
phers.  If  we  look  to  the  first  days  of  the  republic  or  of  the 
empire,  we  see  the  same  exclusive  spirit  in  matters  of  religion. 
Cicero  has  preserved  a  law,  which  he  calls  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Romulus,  and  which  ordered,  that  no  person  should 
have  gods  to  himself,  nor  new  gods  ;  and  that  no  person 
should  worship  in  private  strange  gods,  unless  they  were 
publicly  recognised.  There  is  also  a  speech  preserved  of 
Maecenas,  in  which  he  advised  Augustus  to  be  particularly 
observant  himself  of  religious  worship  as  already  established, 
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and  to  force  others  to  do  the  same ;  but  if  any  were  for  in¬ 
troducing  innovations,  to  hate  and  punish  themn.  We  have 
here  the  spirit  of  intolerance  in  all  its  bigotry  and  rigour.  It 
was  enforced,  not  perhaps  without  good  effects,  in  the  case  of 
the  rites  of  Bacchus  and  other  obscenities 0 :  it  was  applied 
occasionally  to  get  rid  of  the  superstitions  of  Egypt ;  and  I 
have  already  mentioned,  that  the  Jews  were  sometimes  con¬ 
founded  with  the  Egyptians,  as  objects  of  jealousy  and  of 
punishment.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  existence  of 
so  many  thousand  Jews  in  Rome  is  a  proof  that  these  laws 
were  not  very  strictly  enforced.  They  were  at  times  ordered 
to  quit  the  city,  but  the  edicts  were  soon  recalled,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  observe  their  peculiar  customs  and  forms  of 
worship.  This  is  certainly  true ;  and  the  toleration  was 
owing  to  the  Jews  not  being  anxious  to  make  proselytes.  If 
many  Romans  had  adopted  this  foreign  superstition,  as  it  was 
called,  the  alarm  would  have  become  general,  and  the  laws 
would  have  been  enforced  :  but  the  unsocial  and  exclusive 
character  of  the  Jewish  religion  was  proverbial  with  the 
heathen.  The  Jews  were  represented  as  hating  the  whole 
human  race  P  :  and  though  the  feeling  perhaps  was  mutual, 
neither  the  magistrate  nor  the  philosopher  cared  to  punish  a 
people,  whom  they  were  contented  to  despise,  and  whose 
peculiar  tenets  produced  no  sensible  effect  upon  the  national 
religion.  It  was  not  so,  however,  with  Christianity,  when  it 
began  to  be  widely  spread.  The  Jews  asked  only  for  tolera¬ 
tion,  and  to  worship  the  God  of  their  fathers  unmolested. 
They  looked  upon  an  image  as  an  abomination  in  their  own 
country,  and  wrould  have  died  rather  than  suffer  it  to  be 
erected  :  but  in  Rome  or  any  other  city  they  took  no  pains  to 
draw  away  the  heathen  from  their  false  gods.  The  Chris¬ 
tians,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  it  a  solemn  duty  to  spread  their 
tenets.  Their  object  was  not  to  gain  toleration  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  to  extend  salvation  to  others.  Their  religion 
admitted  of  no  compromise,  and  no  divided  worship.  Wher¬ 
ever  idolatry  existed,  they  saw  a  field  for  their  exertions  :  and 
the  first  step  in  the  conversion  of  an  heathen,  was  to  make 
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him  an  apostate  from  the  laws  and  religion  of  his  country. 
Such  no  doubt  was  the  impression  produced  by  the  preaching 
of  St.  Paul  at  Philippi :  and  it  was  for  this  violation  of  the 
laws,  that  the  magistrates  ordered  him  to  be  scourged  and 
imprisoned. 

I  need  not  relate  the  miraculous  circumstances,  which 
attended  the  release  of  Paul  and  Silvanus.  The  authorities 
of  the  place  were  likely  on  the  whole  to  receive  a  favourable 
impression  of  their  religious  tenets  :  and  since  the  Philippian 
converts  sent  pecuniary  assistance  to  Paul  more  than  once 
after  he  had  left  themq,  we  may  perhaps  infer,  that  the 
gospel  was  embraced  by  persons,  who  were  neither  few  in 
number  nor  low  in  rank.  It  appears,  that  St.  Luke  continued 
at  Philippi.  He  and  Timothy  had  escaped  imprisonment ; 
and  St.  Luke  will  be  seen  to  take  a  particular  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Philippian  church.  Some  writers  indeed  have 
supposed  him  to  be  a  native  of  Philippi,  and  have  made  that 
circumstance  account  for  his  long  residence  in  the  city.  But 
I  cannot  see  any  satisfactory  evidence  of  this  fact ;  and  I 
should  rather  infer,  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  Philippians 
began  with  this  visit :  and  his  being  left  there  by  St.  Paul,  to 
superintend  the  affairs  of  the  church,  is  exactly  in  accordance 
with  what  we  shall  frequently  observe  in  following  the  apo¬ 
stle's  history. 

Paul,  Silvanus,  and  Timothy  went  through  Amphipolis  and 
Apollonia  to  Thessalonica,  which  was  the  largest  and  most 
important  city  of  any  which  they  had  yet  visited  in  Greece. 
They  staid  here  some  weeks  :  and  we  now  read  for  the  first 
time  of  St.  Paul  working  with  his  own  hands  to  maintain 
himself.  The  apostles,  it  may  be  concluded,  carried  with 
them  little  worldly  means  for  so  long  a  journey.  The  main¬ 
tenance  of  three  or  four  men  (and  their  company  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  greater)  would  not  have  been  much 
burden  to  the  converts,  if  they  had  asked  to  receive  it  of 
them.  But  we  shall  see,  that  St.  Paul  had  good  reasons  for 
not  wishing  to  have  it  said,  that  his  journey  was  one  of  profit: 
beside  which,  he  had  promised  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  that 
he  would  urge  his  converts  every  where  to  send  relief  to  the 
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Christians  of  Judaea  r ;  and  at  this  time  he  was  probably 
making  a  collection  for  that  purpose.  I  have  mentioned, 
that  he  allowed  the  Philippians  to  send  him  money,  though 
he  refused  to  take  it  from  the  Thessalonians  :  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  he  knew  the  Philippian  converts  to  be 
more  wealthy  ;  and  there  is  no  evidence,  that  he  applied  this 
remittance  to  his  own  personal  wants.  He  speaks  himself  of 
having  worked  night  and  day,  while  he  was  at  Thessalonica s  ; 
and  we  know,  that  he  did  the  same  in  other  places.  His 
occupation  is  called  that  of  making  tents  :  and  an  epithet 
is  sometimes  applied  to  him,  which  was  evidently  used  in 
contempt,  and  which  would  describe  him  as  a  dresser  or 
cutter  of  leather  t.  The  most  probable  notion  seems  to  be, 
that  he  employed  himself  in  making  small  portable  shades  of 
leather,  for  which  the  hot  climate  of  Greece  caused  a  frequent 
demand  :  and  the  employment,  which  was  not  particularly 
laborious  or  irksome,  was  perfectly  compatible  with  what  we 
conceive  of  St.  Paul's  rank  in  life,  and  the  education  which  he 
had  received.  It  was  in  fact  considered  disgraceful,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  for  a  Jew  not  to  teach  his  children  some 
occupation  :  and  any  of  his  countrymen,  if  placed  in  the  same 
situation,  would  perhaps  have  been  able  to  support  himself  in 
a  similar  way. 

In  Thessalonica,  where  the  J ews  were  sufficiently  numerous 
to  have  a  synagogue,  we  find  the  usual  consequence,  that 
they  were  the  principal  opponents  of  the  apostle's  preaching. 
This  scene  indeed  was  so  invariably  acted  during  St.  Paul's 
journey  through  Greece,  that  we  may  call  to  mind  what  I 
have  mentioned  upon  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  that  the 
Jews,  soon  after  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  sent  messengers 
from  Jerusalem,  who  prejudiced  their  countrymen  every  where 
against  the  Christians.  I  have  said,  that  this  may  have  been 
effected  by  means  of  the  J  ews  who  attended  the  festivals,  and 
then  returned  to  their  homes  in  different  countries  :  and 
certainly  when  we  consider,  that  this  custom  filled  Jerusalem 
with  foreign  Jews  three  times  every  year,  we  cannot  but 
suppose  that  St.  Paul,  wherever  he  went,  found  his  country¬ 
men  partly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Jesus.  They  would 
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also  know,  that  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem  were  strenuously 
opposed  to  the  rising  sect :  and  that  this  was  really  the  case, 
we  may  see  fully  confirmed  by  this  first  journey  of  St.  Paul 
into  Greece.  There  was  no  reason,  however,  why  the  in¬ 
habitants  in  general,  and  the  persons  in  office,  should  have 
heard  much,  if  any  thing,  of  the  Christian  doctrines.  The 
Jews  would  not  be  likely  to  give  any  information  of  this  kind 
to  the  heathen  among  whom  they  lived  :  and  it  is  plain,  that 
in  most  of  the  Grecian  towns,  as  in  Thessalonica,  St.  Paul 
met  with  unprejudiced  and  willing  hearers  among  the  heathen. 
I  have  said,  when  speaking  of  Simon  Magus,  that  the  Gnostic 
philosophy  was  now  beginning  to  be  widely  spread  :  and  we 
have  seen,  that  Simon  himself  was  not  only  acquainted  with 
the  name  of  Jesus,  but  had  for  a  time  been  a  believer  in  his 
doctrines,  and  afterwards  mixed  them  up  with  his  own  fanci¬ 
ful  philosophy.  I  then  stated  that  Simon,  after  his  interview 
with  Peter  and  J ohn  in  Samaria,  appears  to  have  left 
Palestine  and  to  have  travelled  into  other  countries.  There 
is  evidence  of  his  being  at  Rome  ;  concerning  which  visit  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter  :  and  it  is  probable, 
that  if  his  object  was  to  spread  his  opinions,  he  would  not 
have  neglected  Greece,  which  lay  in  his  way.  Wherever  he 
went,  he  would  make  use  of  the  name  of  Christ :  and  there  is 
reason  to  think,  that  St.  Paul  would  often  have  to  remove 
the  erroneous  notions  of  Christ,  which  this  impostor  had 
disseminated.  It  does  not  however  appear,  that  the  northern 
part  of  Greece,  which  St.  Paul  as  yet  had  visited,  knew  much 
of  the  Gnostic  doctrines.  Simon  Mag-us  was  more  likely  to 
seek  for  disciples  in  Athens  or  Corinth,  where  philosophy  had 
a  wider  field  :  and  St.  Paul's  Epistles  confirm  the  notion  of 
Gnosticism  having  shewn  itself  in  the  Peloponnesus,  before  it 
was  introduced  into  Macedonia.  We  can  trace  it  at  Ephesus, 
which  place  is  likely  to  have  been  visited  by  Simon,  when 
travelling  from  Palestine  toward  the  west :  it  appears  to 
have  taken  root  in  Crete,  which  island  was  again  in  the  line 
of  Simon's  route  ;  and  we  may  perhaps  find  signs  of  it  at 
Corinth.  All  these  places  were  perhaps  infected  by  this  false 
philosophy  before  the  year  46,  when  St.  Paul  first  entered 
Greece  from  the  north  :  and  if  those  obscure  passages  in  the 
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Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  u  allude,  as  is  most  probable,  to 
the  Gnostic  doctrines,  we  have  evidence  that  St.  Paul  foresaw 
the  approaching  evil,  and  warned  his  Macedonian  converts  of 
the  effects  which  it  would  produce.  The  Gentiles  in  Thessa¬ 
lonica  appear  to  have  embraced  the  gospel  in  considerable 
numbers  :  and  though  the  Jews  succeeded  in  bringing  Paul 
before  the  magistrates,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  leaving  the 
city,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  excited  any  general  feeling 
against  his  doctrines :  and  it  is  plain,  that  on  the  whole  he 
met  with  great  success  in  Thessalonica. 

He  however  found  it  expedient  to  go  by  night  to  Beroea, 
accompanied  by  Silas  :  and  Timothy,  who  perhaps  staid  to 
perfect  some  arrangements  in  the  Thessalonian  church,  fol¬ 
lowed  shortly  after.  The  Jews  of  Beroea  furnished  some 
exception  to  the  prejudices  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  several 
of  them  were  persuaded  to  embrace  the  gospel.  This  however 
provoked  the  J ews  of  Thessalonica  :  and  not  satisfied  with 
having  driven  the  preachers  from  their  own  city,  they  tried 
to  raise  a  feeling  against  them  in  Beroea.  St.  Paul's  plan 
was  never  to  exasperate  the  Jews,  when  their  opposition  was 
likely  to  injure  the  gospel :  and  once  more  he  avoided  them 
by  a  hasty  departure,  and  set  out  by  himself  for  Athens. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  St.  Paul's 
life.  He  appears  to  have  been  literally  alone :  and  though 
avowedly  a  Jew,  and  the  bearer  of  doctrines  directly  hostile 
to  polytheism,  he  went  to  brave  it  in  its  strongest  hold,  and 
to  challenge  discussion  in  the  most  learned  and  philosophical 
city  of  Greece.  Silvanus  and  Timothy  were  probably  left  in 
Beroea,  where  the  short  residence  and  hasty  departure  of  St. 
Paul  would  have  made  their  presence  for  some  time  highly 
expedient.  The  state  of  these  infant  churches  in  Macedonia 
was  of  itself  enough  to  occupy  the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  even  if 
he  had  not  had  to  encounter  the  philosophers  of  Athens  : 
and  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  unceasing  animosity  of  the  Jews, 
he  felt  a  considerable  desire  to  return  and  watch  over  them 
in  person  x.  His  great  object,  however,  was  to  advance  :  he 
knew  generally,  that  a  wide  field  was  open  to  him,  though 
he  seems  to  have  resigned  himself  entirely  to  his  heavenly 
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guidance,  and  not  always  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
places  which  he  was  to  visit  next.  If  we  follow  his  own 
words,  he  had  for  a  long  time  contemplated  a  journey  to 
Home y,  and  perhaps  still  further  to  the  west ;  and  having 
advanced  as  far  as  Athens,  he  would  naturally  be  unwilling 
to  recede,  though  his  presence  would  be  of  use  to  the 
Macedonian  churches.  He  therefore  provided  as  well  as  he 
could  for  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties.  I  have  mentioned, 
that  Luke  was  probably  stationed  at  Philippi ;  and  if  there 
were  any  Christians  at  Neapolis  or  Amphipolis,  they  may 
also  have  been  placed  under  his  superintendence.  Silvanus, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  left  at  Beroea  ;  and  there  he  appears  to 
have  staid  :  but  Timothy  received  a  message  from  St.  Paul, 
while  he  was  at  Athens,  to  go  to  Thessalonica,  and  to  watch 
over  the  Christians  in  that  city  z.  Thus  these  three  zealous 
coadjutors  of  St.  Paul  were  left  in  charge  of  the  Macedonian 
churches ;  and  Timothy,  who  had  the  central  station  at 
Thessalonica,  would  be  able  to  communicate  with  either  of 
his  colleagues.  This  was  the  method  adopted  by  St.  Paul, 
and  probably  by  all  the  apostles,  for  governing  the  churches. 
He  still  considered  them  as  dependent  upon  himself,  and 
watched  over  them  with  parental  anxiety ;  but  he  committed 
them  in  his  absence  to  the  care  of  some  person,  in  whom  he 
could  confide.  These  persons  were  furnished  with  the  power 
of  working  miracles,  and  of  imparting  the  same  gift  to  others, 
whenever  they  thought  fit.  They  were  also  to  attend  to  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  the  church,  and  particularly  to  appoint 
deacons  and  elders,  according  as  the  numbers  and  wants  of 
the  congregations  increased.  Under  the  guidance  of  such 
men  as  Timothy  and  Silvanus,  the  churches  in  Macedonia 
made  great  progress.  Sopater  of  Beroea,  Aristarchus, 
Secundus,  and  Jason  of  Thessalonica,  Caius  of  some  other 
place  in  Macedonia,  have  all  had  their  names  perpetuated 
by  St.  Paul ;  and  when  Timothy  and  Silvanus  followed  the 
apostle  to  Achaia,  these  men  would  take  charge  of  the 
congregations  in  their  respective  cities. 

St.  Paul,  however,  as  I  have  already  stated,  continued  for 
some  time  by  himself  at  Athens.  The  duration  of  his 
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residence  there  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  probably  was  not 
long;  and  the  usual  bitterness  of  the  Jews  seems  not  to 
have  shewn  itself  as  it  had  done  elsewhere.  The  condition  of 
Athens  at  this  time  can  hardly  fail  to  excite  feelings  of  pity. 
Like  the  rest  of  Greece,  it  had  sunk  under  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  Rome,  though  it  maintained  a  nominal  inde- 
pendance,  and  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  ally  of  the 
republic.  The  Roman  arms  had  in  fact  emancipated  it  from 
the  remnant  of  Macedonian  tyranny :  and  though  Sylla 
entered  it  as  a  conqueror,  and  the  Athenians  took  part 
successively  with  Pompey  and  Antony,  they  were  treated 
with  kindness  by  the  victorious  party,  which  was  probably 
owing  to  the  interest  excited  by  their  former  greatness. 
When  St.  Paul  visited  Athens,  it  was  still  noted  as  a  place 
of  learning :  but  the  inhabitants  preserved  the  same  character 
for  idle  curiosity,  which  had  been  censured  by  Demosthenes 
nearly  400  years  before  a :  and  the  similarity  of  the  charge 
which  was  brought  against  Socrates  and  St.  Paul,  of  introduc¬ 
ing  strange  gods,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  continued 
force  of  national  prejudice.  It  would  seem,  however,  either 
from  the  political  weakness  of  the  state,  or  from  the  effect  of 
constant  philosophical  discussion,  that  the  introduction  of 
new  opinions  in  religion  was  not  so  dangerous  a  measure 
now,  as  it  was  some  centuries  before.  It  has  been  disputed, 
whether  St.  Paul  was  brought  to  the  Areopagus,  to  be  tried 
before  the  court  which  sat  there,  or  whether  it  was  merely 
curiosity  which  fixed  upon  that  place  as  convenient  for 
hearing  his  discourse  b.  There  is  certainly  no  trace  in  St. 
Luke’s  narrative  of  any  judicial  proceedings  :  and  though 
many  of  his  hearers  treated  his  arguments  with  contempt,  he 
appears  to  have  been  at  full  liberty  to  explain  them  without 
molestation.  He  had  never  perhaps  had  to  reason  with  such 
learned  opponents  as  during  his  residence  at  Athens  :  and 
St.  Luke  expressly  mentions  some  Epicurean  and  Stoical 
philosophers,  who  listened  to  his  preaching.  Upon  the  whole, 
his  visit  here  may  be  said  to  have  been  successful.  He  obtained 
at  least  a  patient  hearing  from  many,  who  might  have  been 
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expected  to  treat  him  with  contempt :  and  we  have  not 
hitherto  met  with  a  more  remarkable  fact  in  the  preaching 
of  St.  Paul,  than  his  conversion  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite. 
Sergius  Paulus,  the  proconsul  of  Cyprus,  was  a  man  of  rank  ; 
and  being  a  Roman  officer,  his  conversion  to  Christianity 
would  perhaps  have  considerable  effect.  But  Dionysius  was 
a  man  of  learning  :  and  if,  as  is  most  probable,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  court  of  Areopagus,  he  held  a  station,  which, 
in  the  better  days  of  Greece,  was  one  of  the  highest  and  most 
honourable,  which  any  city  could  confer.  Unfortunately,  his 
history  is  so  mixed  up  with  fable,  that  we  scarcely  know 
what  to  believe.  That  he  was  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the 
crucifixion,  and  had  his  mind  impressed  by  the  preternatural 
darkness,  though  asserted  by  more  than  one  writer,  is  a 
tradition  which  few  would  believe  c.  The  books,  which  are 
still  extant  as  written  by  him,  are  undoubtedly  spurious,  and 
were  perhaps  forged  in  the  fourth  or  even  in  the  sixth 
century d.  Whether  he  was  an  author  at  all,  or  at  least 
of  any  Christian  writings,  may  reasonably  be  questioned  : 
though  perhaps  the  fact  of  so  many  works  being  ascribed  to 
him,  may  confirm  the  tradition  of  his  having  been  a  man  of 
learning.  That  he  was  bishop  of  the  church  of  Athens,  is 
reported  by  another  Dionysius,  who  was  himself  bishop  of  the 

Corinthian  church  toward  the  end  of  the  second  centurv  e : 

•/ 

and  the  age  of  this  witness,  as  well  as  his  station  and  charac¬ 
ter,  and  the  proximity  of  the  two  cities,  make  it  improbable, 
that  he  should  have  been  mistaken  in  this  fact.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  a  suspicious  circumstance,  that  several  persons,  who 
are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  are  said  to  have  been 
bishops  of  the  places  connected  with  their  names.  Thus 
Cornelius  is  said  to  have  been  bishop  of  Caesarea,  and  to 
have  succeeded  Zacchaeus,  though  it  is  highly  improbable, 
that  either  of  them  filled  such  an  office.  Perhaps  the 
tradition  is  received  with  greater  scepticism,  because  persons 
are  unwilling  to  believe,  that  bishops,  in  the  modern  sense  of 

c  See  Pseudo-Dionys.  Epist.  ad  duobus  Dionysiis.  Tillemont,  Me- 
Polycarpum,  vol.  II.  p.  88.  Suidas  moires,  tom.  II.  p.436.  Their  genu- 
in  v.  ineness  is  defended  by  Natalis  Alex- 
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the  term,  existed  at  all  in  those  early  times.  But  this  is  to 
let  an  argument  depend  upon  a  mere  name  :  and  the  real 
question  is,  whether  a  particular  individual  was  chosen  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  a  particular  church.  Dionysius  the 
bishop  of  Corinth  must  certainly  have  heard  this  of  his 
namesake  at  Athens  :  and  since  we  have  seen,  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  St.  Paul  to  commit  his  churches  to  the  care 
of  one  individual,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  supposing, 
that  he  made  choice  of  Dionysius.  His  own  residence  in 
Athens  was  certainly  not  long :  and  he  had  no  confidential 
friend  now  with  him,  like  Luke  or  Timothy  or  Silas,  who  had 
been  left  by  him  in  charge  of  the  Macedonian  churches.  He 
would  therefore  be  obliged  to  take  the  deacons  and  elders  of 
the  church  at  Athens  from  the  new  converts  themselves :  and 
I  would  again  observe,  that  if  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
supposing  Dionysius  to  have  undertaken  the  office,  there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  supposing  St.  Paul  to  have  committed 
it  to  him.  The  subsequent  history  of  Dionysius  is  involved 
in  similar  obscurity.  There  is  respectable  authority  for 
supposing  him  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  f,  and  the  event 
appears  to  have  happened  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  :  but  the 
tradition,  which  would  connect  him  with  the  planting  of 
Christianity  in  France,  is  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  rejected 
as  absurd  and  fabulous. 

St.  Paul  appears  to  have  left  Athens  and  arrived  at  Corinth 
before  the  end  of  the  same  year  in  which  he  set  out  from 
Antioch,  i.  e.  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  the  year  46. 
He  was  still  alone,  not  having  yet  been  joined  by  any  of  his 
companions  from  Macedonia :  but  an  event  had  lately  hap¬ 
pened  at  Rome,  which  provided  him  with  an  able  and  zealous 
assistant.  Claudius  had  lately  ordered  all  Jews  to  quit  the 
capital :  and  there  is  some  evidence,  that  the  edict  was 
caused  by  the  increasing  progress  of  Christianity.  I  have 
mentioned,  that  the  Jews  were  suffering  from  a  similar  act  of 
severity  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion :  and  I 
also  conjectured,  that  some  of  these  Roman  Jews,  who  soon 
after  were  allowed  to  return,  may  have  carried  back  with 
them  to  Rome  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel.  We  shall  see 

f  See  Routh,  Rel.  Sacr.  I.  p.  74.  Tillemont,  Me'moires,  tom.  II.  p.  221. 
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presently,  that  by  some  means  or  other  the  gospel  certainly 
made  a  rapid  progress  in  that  city :  and  we  know,  that  the 
government  was  always  extremely  jealous  of  what  it  called 
foreign  superstitions.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  Jews 
in  Rome  would  put  themselves  forward  to  suppress  the  new 
doctrines :  and  the  Romans,  who  looked  upon  the  whole 
nation  with  contempt,  would  see  nothing  in  this  opposition, 
but  a  dispute  between  two  sects  of  a  contemptible  religion. 
If  the  Jews  had  recourse  to  the  same  turbulent  measures  in 
Rome,  which  we  have  seen  them  practise  in  Thessalonica  and 
Beroea,  it  was  quite  necessary  for  the  government  to  interfere : 
and  a  succession  of  disturbances  of  this  kind,  coupled  with 
the  dissemination  of  Christianity,  would  best  illustrate  the 
expression  of  Suetonius,  where  he  speaks  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  JewsS.  Those  of  them,  who  had  embraced  Christianity, 
would  of  course  be  involved  in  the  same  sentence  :  and  per¬ 
haps  the  former  decrees  against  foreign  superstitions  would 
now  be  directed  specially  against  the  Christians.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  that  this  may  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  charge 
brought  by  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica,  that  Paul  and  his  com¬ 
panions  were  acting  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  the  emperor h: 
and  if  Greece  was  at  this  time  more  than  usually  filled  bv 
Jews,  who  had  been  forced  to  leave  Rome,  they  would  be 
particularly  bitter  against  the  Christians,  who  were  in  some 
measure  the  cause  of  the  edict  being  passed. 

St.  Luke  informs  us,  that  one  of  the  Jews,  who  had  thus 
been  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  was  Aquila.  By  his  birth,  or  at 
least  by  his  family,  he  was  connected  with  Pontus :  but  some 
cause  or  other,  perhaps  the  purposes  of  trade,  had  led  him  to 
Rome :  and  since  we  find  him  there  again  in  tracing  St.  Paul’s 
history1,  it  is  most  probable  that  his  usual  residence  had  been 
in  that  city.  His  history,  like  that  of  Dionysius,  has  given 
rise  to  many  inventions  among  the  early  writers  :  and  perhaps 
we  should  receive  nothing  concerning  him,  except  what  we 
read  in  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
brother  of  Clement,  who  was  afterwards  bishop  of  Romek: 

&  Judaeos  impulsore  Chresto  as-  h  Acts  xvii.  7. 
sidue  tumultuantes  Roma  expulit.  1  Rom.  xvi.  3.  A.  D.  53. 
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but  none  of  the  early  writers  have  mentioned  Pontus  as  the 
country  of  Clement ;  and  the  story  is  probably  altogether  fabu¬ 
lous.  It  is  a  more  interesting  tradition,  which  represents  him 
as  having  been  a  disciple  of  Simon  Magus1  :  and  since  there  is 
reason  to  think,  as  I  shall  observe  hereafter,  that  Simon 
Magus  had  spread  his  doctrines  in  Rome  before  this  time, 
there  would  be  nothing  extraordinary  in  Aquila  having  been 
attracted  by  them.  The  sequel  of  this  story,  which  states 
him  to  have  been  converted  to  Christianity  by  Zacchseus,  is 
wholly  unworthy  of  attention.  We  have  no  authentic  ac¬ 
count  of  Zacchseus  subsequent  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ : 
and  it  is  plain,  that  his  name  was  a  favourite  vehicle  for 
apocryphal  tradition.  We  should  not  know  from  St.  Luke's 
narrative,  whether  Aquila  was  already  a  Christian,  when  he 
arrived  at  Corinth,  or  whether  he  was  converted  by  St.  Paul. 
He  had  arrived  there  but  a  short  time  before  with  his  wife 
Priscilla,  and  St.  Paul's  acquaintance  with  him  began  from 
their  both  being  engaged  in  the  same  trade.  If  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  now  embraced  Christianity  for  the  first  time,  they 
embraced  it  zealously  and  heartily.  We  shall  hereafter  find 
them  suffering  more  than  once  for  the  faith,  which  they  pro¬ 
fessed  :  and  according  to  Theophylact,  they  were  finally 
martyred  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

It  is  plain,  that  Corinth  had  not  been  visited  by  any  apostle 
before  St.  Paul.  Christianity  had  perhaps  been  scarcely 
heard  of  there,  except  by  the  Jews  :  and  it  had  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  first  Grecian  city,  in  which  St.  Paul 
made  any  long  residence.  Corinth,  though  at  this  time  a 
large  and  populous  place,  was  very  far  from  having  recovered 
its  former  splendour.  After  the  destruction  of  it  by  Mummius, 
which  happened  146  years  before  Christ,  it  continued  for  a 
long  time  little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins.  Julius  Csesar, 
not  long  before  his  death,  caused  it  to  be  rebuilt,  and  esta¬ 
blished  there  a  numerous  colony.  Early  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  when  Achaia  became  a  proconsular  ,  province, 
Corinth  was  the  capital :  from  which  circumstance  it  would 
be  likely  to  rise  in  importance,  as  well  as  to  approach  more  to 
the  character  of  a  Roman  town.  The  maintenance  of  a 

1  Clem.  Recogn.  II.  i,  6.  VII.  33. 
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proconsul  being  always  a  burden  to  a  province,  the  inhabitants 
of  Achaia  petitioned  Tiberius  to  be  released  from  it ;  and  for 
some  years  they  were  governed  by  a  praetor,  who  held  his 
office  from  the  immediate  appointment  of  the  emperor. 
Claudius,  however,  in  the  year  44,  about  two  years  before 
St.  Paul's  arrival,  restored  this  patronage  to  the  senate  and 
people  :  and  the  name  of  the  proconsul  in  the  year  46,  which 
has  not  been  recorded  by  any  heathen  writer,  is  preserved  by 
St.  Luke.  The  office  was  then  filled  by  Gallio,  who  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  Seneca : 
and  though  he  is  mentioned  by  his  brother  in  terms  of  high 
commendation1”,  his  character  is  not  treated  so  favourably  by 
other  writers11.  We  shall  see  presently,  that  he  did  not 
interfere  to  the  prejudice  of  St.  Paul  during  his  long  residence 
in  Corinth  ;  and  we  may  perhaps  again  notice  his  relation¬ 
ship  with  Seneca,  when  we  consider  the  communications 
which  are  said  to  have  taken  place  between  that  philosopher 
and  St.  Paul.  Though  Gallio  gave  no  proofs  of  being  himself 
impressed  with  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  his  government 
was  perhaps  not  unfavourable  to  their  propagation.  In  every 
case  of  opposition,  which  the  apostle  met  with,  we  have 
hitherto  seen  the  Jews  to  be  the  first  and  principal  movers  : 
and  the  Roman  authorities  either  refused  to  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  such  matters,  or  gave  a  tacit  consent  to  the  Jews 
indulging  their  malice.  The  apostles  would  therefore  be 
safer  in  a  Roman  or  Grecian  town,  than  in  one,  which  was 
more  immediately  subject  to  J ewish  influence  :  and  Corinth, 
which  was  the  capital  of  a  province,  and  the  residence  of  the 
proconsul,  was  perhaps  less  likely  than  any  other  town  in 
Greece  to  tolerate  disturbances  excited  by  a  foreign  religion. 
This  may  be  one  reason,  why  St.  Paul  staid  so  much  longer  in 
Corinth,  than  he  had  hitherto  done  in  any  other  place  upon 
his  travels.  He  arrived  there  before  the  winter  of  the  year 
46,  and  left  it  in  the  spring  of  48,  after  staying  there  eighteen 
months. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  he  lived  at  first  in  the  same 
house  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla ;  and  as  usual,  he  began  his 
missionary  labours  by  preaching  in  the  Jewish  synagogues. 
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His  success  was  considerable  both  with  Jews  and  Gentiles  ; 
and  the  name  of  Stephanus,  who  is  said  by  Theophylact  to 
have  been  a  person  of  note,  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  that 
of  the  first  Corinthian  convert0.  The  Jews,  however,  soon 
shewed  symptoms  of  their  usual  bigotry;  and  the  arrival  of 
Silas  and  Timothy,  which  probably  took  place  before  winter, 
would  be  likely  to  give  the  apostle  great  comfort  and  assist¬ 
ance.  They  brought  with  them  most  favourable  accounts  of 
the  converts  whom  he  had  left  in  Macedonia.  They  had 
been  personally  resident  in  Bercea  and  Thessalonica ;  and 
they  might  easily  have  communicated  with  Luke,  who  had 
been  stationed  at  Philippi.  In  all  these  places  the  gospel  was 
flourishing  :  and  St.  Paul  pursued  with  fresh  spirit  the  work 
which  he  had  begun,  being  enabled  now  to  hold  out  the 
Macedonian  churches  as  an  example  to  the  Corinthians.  It 
was  now,  that  he  wrote  the  first  of  those  apostolical  Epistles, 
which  the  church  for  eighteen  centuries  has  valued  among 
her  richest  treasures :  and  it  is  no  small  honour  to  the 
Thessalonian  converts,  that  they  were  selected  to  receive  this 
communication.  The  Jews  in  Macedonia  had  by  no  means 
withdrawn  their  opposition  upon  the  departure  of  St.  Paul ; 
and  since  he  was  now  so  far  removed  from  them,  and  Silas 
and  Timothy  had  also  left  them,  the  exhortations  contained 
in  his  letter  were  particularly  needed.  St.  Paul  could  write 
feelingly  upon  this  subject :  for  the  increased  zeal,  with 
which  he  now  continued  his  preaching,  only  increased  the 
opposition  of  the  Corinthian  Jews  ;  and  he  soon  found  it 
necessary  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  addressing  the 
Gentiles.  He  had  the  gratification,  however,  of  making  a 
convert  among  his  countrymen,  who,  if  not  so  distinguished  a 
character  as  Dionysius  at  Athens,  must  have  produced  a 
considerable  sensation  by  embracing  the  gospel.  This  was 
Crispus,  who  had  been  president  of  the  synagogue  :  and  the 
importance  of  his  conversion  is  shewn  by  the  fact  of  St.  Paul 
baptizing  him,  even  after  the  arrival  of  Silas  and  Timothy, 
with  his  own  hands.  The  tradition  of  Crispus  having  been 
bishop  of  ./Egina  is  perhaps  one  of  those,  which  deserves  to 
be  rejected  p.  It  appears,  that  the  apostle  was  not  in  the 
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habit  generally  of  administering  baptism  :  his  time  was  de¬ 
voted  to  preaching,  and  instructing  the  converts  :  the  great 
numbers  of  them  would  make  the  work  of  baptism  extremely 
laborious ;  and  he  probably  lost  no  time  in  appointing  dea¬ 
cons,  who  might  discharge  this  office.  We  find  mention  also 
of  another  president  of  the  synagogue,  who  was  a  sufferer 
in  the  attempt  made  by  the  Jews  to  excite  the  proconsul 
against  Paul.  But  whether  Sosthenes  appeared  upon  that 
occasion  as  a  friend  or  enemy  of  the  apostle,  is  a  matter  of 
dispute.  If  he  was  the  former,  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
the  same  Sosthenes,  who  was  afterwards  the  companion  of 
St.  Paul q,  and  who  appears  as  taking  an  interest  in  the 
Corinthian  church :  so  that  during  this  residence  of  St.  Paul 
at  Corinth,  two  presidents  of  the  synagogue  were  converted 
by  his  preaching.  Caius  also,  who  as  well  as  Stephanus  and 
Crispus  was  baptized  by  St.  Paul  himself,  was  probably  a 
person  of  some  note,  or  he  would  not  have  been  so  distin¬ 
guished  :  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  is  the  same  with 
Caius  the  Macedonian,  who,  according  to  some  traditions, 
was  bishop  of  Thessalonica1-. 

The  whole  of  the  year  47  was  passed  by  St.  Paul  at 
Corinth :  and  though  we  have  his  own  evidence  for  the 
gospel  not  being  embraced  by  many  persons  of  rank  or 
learning,  we  are  expressly  told,  that  he  made  many  converts, 
especially  among  the  Gentiles.  He  alludes  himself  to  the 
miracles  which  he  worked :  and  it  is  also  plain,  that  the 
preternatural  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  largely  diffused  among 
the  members  of  the  Corinthian  church.  He  appears  upon 
the  whole  to  have  met  with  little  molestation.  The  Jews 
succeeded  once  in  bringing  him  before  Galliots  tribunal ;  but 
they  made  nothing  of  the  charge :  and  the  conduct  of  the 
proconsul  upon  the  occasion  rather  gave  a  triumph  to  the 
apostle  than  to  his  opponents.  This  is  almost  the  only 
transaction,  which  we  know  to  have  occurred  during  the 
eighteen  months,  which  St.  Paul  passed  at  Corinth ;  and 
after  he  gave  up  attempting  to  subdue  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Jews,  his  time  was  probably  spent  with  little  variation  in 

See  Tillemont,  Me  moires,  tom. 

I.  p.  820. 
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the  same  uniform  course  of  instruction  and  conversion.  He 
continued  to  receive  favourable  accounts  of  the  Macedonian 
churches,  and  addressed  a  second  letter  to  the  church  at 
Thessalonica.  The  Christians  in  that  city  had  been  suffering 
persecution,  to  which  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  parties.  The  faith,  however,  of  the  new 
converts  was  not  shaken :  and  St.  Paul  appears  to  have  felt 
peculiar  pleasure  in  thinking  of  his  visit  to  Thessalonica. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  year  48  he  left  Corinth,  intending 
to  be  at  Jerusalem  early  in  June,  to  keep  the  feast  of  Pente¬ 
cost.  We  need  not  seek  for  any  special  reasons  for  this  visit 
to  Jerusalem.  It  was  now  two  years  since  he  had  been  there, 
and  he  may  have  felt  desirous  of  attending  the  festival.  He 
may  also  at  this  time  have  had  some  contributions  for  the 
Christians  of  Judaea,  as  he  had  when  he  went  there  five  years 
after :  and  we  have  seen,  that  he  had  promised  the  apostles 
at  Jerusalem  to  excite  his  new  converts  to  this  work  of 
charity.  I  have  stated,  that  the  continued  famine  may  per¬ 
haps  have  made  this  assistance  very  acceptable  in  Judaea. 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  accompanied  St.  Paul  as  far  as  Ephesus ; 
and  from  our  finding  them  again  in  that  city  four  years  after, 
we  may  perhaps  infer,  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  of  their 
having  visited  it.  St.  Paul,  however,  had  not  yet  been  in 
that  part  of  Asia  Minor  ;  and  from  his  being  asked  by  some 
Jews  at  Ephesus  to  prolong  his  stay,  we  are  perhaps  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  gospel  had  already  found  its  way  into  Ephesus, 
though  as  yet  it  had  not  been  visited  by  any  apostle.  Being 
bent  upon  reaching  Jerusalem  by  Pentecost,  he  could  not 
comply  with  their  request.  He  promised,  however,  to  return 
to  them  shortly ;  and  in  the  mean  time  Aquila,  who  remained 
there,  would  prepare  the  way  for  his  personal  preaching. 
Silas  and  Timothy  appear  to  have  accompanied  him  to 
Jerusalem,  where,  as  I  have  already  stated,  he  arrived  by  the 
feast  of  Pentecost s :  and  I  shall  begin  the  following  Lecture 
with  a  few  remarks  upon  the  state,  in  which  he  would  find 
Judsea. 

s  The  New  Testament  tells  us  12.  According  to  some  traditions 
nothing  of  Silas  after  this  visit  to  he  preached  in  Gaul  and  died  in  Ma- 
Corinth,  except  that  he  is  mentioned  cedonia.  See  Tillemont,  Memoires, 
in  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  v.  tom.  I.  p.  587. 
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LECTURE  VII. 


WHEN  St.  Paul  attended  the  council  at  Jerusalem  in 
the  year  46,  he  found  Judrna,  as  I  then  stated,  once 
more  in  the  hands  of  a  Roman  procurator,  Tiberius  Alex¬ 
ander:  and  the  unpopularity  of  this  man,  as  well  as  the 
increasing  turbulence  of  the  Jews,  made  the  city  and  the 
whole  country  a  scene  of  continued  disorder  and  bloodshed. 
The  political  state  of  things  had  not  improved,  when  he  went 
there  again  in  the  year  48.  A  person  was  now  rising  into 
importance,  who  might  have  excited  in  the  Jews  some  feelings 
of  national  attachment,  and  who  lived  to  see  the  final  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  his  unhappy  countrymen.  This  was  Agrippa  the 
younger,  son  of  Herod  Agrippa  who  died  in  44 :  at  which 
time,  as  I  then  stated,  his  son  was  only  seventeen  years  of 
age ;  and  the  emperor  Claudius,  though  well  disposed  towards 
him,  did  not  choose  to  bestow  on  him  any  of  his  father's 
territories.  In  the  year  48  his  uncle  Herod  died,  who  was 
sovereign  of  a  small  territory,  called  Chalcis  ;  and  Agrippa, 
who  was  now  twenty-one  years  of  age,  obtained  this  from  the 
emperor,  which  also  gave  him  the  superintendence  of  the 
temple  with  its  treasury,  and  the  power  of  appointing  the 
high  priests.  The  dates  and  successions  of  the  Roman  pro¬ 
curators  about  this  period  are  involved  in  some  obscurity : 
but  it  seems  most  probable,  that  in  this  same  year  48  Tiberius 
Alexander  was  removed,  and  the  three  districts  of  Judsea, 
Samaria,  and  Galilee  were  committed  to  two  governors. 
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Cumanus  and  Felix  a.  The  usual  consequences  of  a  divided 
government,  jealousy,  rapacity,  and  oppression,  ensued.  The 
two  procurators,  who  rivalled  each  other  in  pillaging  their 
subjects,  either  overlooked  the  crimes  which  were  committed, 
or  suffered  the  criminals  to  proceed,  that  they  might  fall 
upon  them  with  more  signal  severity.  We  read  of  20,000 
Jews  being  killed  in  a  riot  by  Cumanus  b.  Every  part  of  the 
country  was  infested  with  robbers  and  assassins :  and  when 
St.  Luke  despatches  the  visit  of  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem  in  a 
few  words  c,  we  can  easily  explain  why  the  visit  itself,  as  well 
as  the  description,  occupied  but  a  short  time.  The  aspect  of 
J udsea  must  have  caused  great  pain  to  St.  Paul,  even  without 
reference  to  that  spirit  of  prophecy,  by  which  he  probably 
foresaw  the  still  greater  evils  which  were  impending  over  his 
unhappy  country.  Fortunately  his  mind  had  sufficient  occu¬ 
pation  without  dwelling  upon  these  misfortunes ;  and  when 
he  once  more  took  leave  of  his  countrymen,  it  was  to  resume 
those  labours,  to  which  he  now  felt,  that  his  life  was  to  be 
exclusively  devoted.  In  Antioch,  to  which  place  he  went 
from  J erusalem,  he  would  find  a  very  different  state  of  things, 
and  one  which  would  console  him  for  the  miseries,  which  he 
had  lately  witnessed.  LTnder  the  government  of  Quadratus, 
who  was  appointed  president  about  this  time,  the  province  of 
Syria  enjoyed  comparative  rest.  This  officer  was  often  called 
upon  (and  perhaps  his  instructions  pointed  out  this  course)  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  neighbouring  province  of  Judaea: 
and  while  the  presence  of  a  strong  Roman  force  kept  the 
Jews  of  Antioch  in  subjection,  or  perhaps  drove  the  worst 
part  of  them  into  their  own  distracted  country,  the  Christians 
in  that  city  remained  unmolested,  and  enjoyed  that  protection, 
or  rather  that  quiet  obscurity,  in  which  the  Roman  govern¬ 
ment  for  some  years  allowed  them  to  continue.  It  was  now 
about  two  years,  since  St.  Paul  had  left  Antioch  to  commence 
his  second  journey ;  and  the  gospel  appears  to  have  met  with 
the  same  success  during  that  interval,  which  had  marked  its 

a  Tacitus,  An.  XII.  54.  Josephus  ad  Tac.  1.  c. 

Antiq.  XX.  6  et  7.  de  Bel.  Jud.  II.  b  Joseph.  Antiq.  XX.  5,  3. 

12.  Concerning  the  disagreement  c  Acts  xviii.  22. 
between  these  writers,  see  Brotier. 
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progress  there  from  the  beginning.  There  is  reason  to  think, 
that  St.  Peter  was  at  Antioch,  when  St.  Paul  left  it,  or  at 
least  that  he  had  been  there  not  long  before d.  Roman 
Catholic  writers  have  asserted,  that  the  church  of  Antioch 
was  founded  by  St.  Peter,  which  is  certainly  not  true,  and 
has  no  support  whatever  from  scripture.  It  is  also  asserted, 
that  he  held  the  see  of  Antioch  for  some  years  :  an  expression, 
which  if  taken  in  any  thing  like  its  modern  signification,  is 
perhaps  not  true  of  any  of  the  apostles  ;  whose  custom,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  was  not  to  continue  stationary  in  one 
place,  but  to  travel  about,  planting  new  churches,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  visiting  those,  which  they  had  already  founded. 
This  required  them  to  commit  the  Christians  in  each  city 
to  the  care  of  some  one  individual,  though  they  themselves 
continued  to  superintend  the  work  which  they  had  begun  : 
and  this  will  explain,  why  later  writers,  when  they  enumerated 
the  bishops  of  the  different  sees,  sometimes  began  the  list 
with  an  apostle,  and  sometimes  with  the  first  person  appointed 
by  an  apostle.  We  have  seen,  that  this  mode  of  conducting 
the  government  of  distant  churches  was  followed  from  the 
first  by  St.  Paul :  and  perhaps  in  this  sense  we  may  admit 
St.  Peter  to  have  had  some  share  in  establishing  the  church 
at  Antioch.  I  have  already  observed,  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  his  having  visited  that  city  till  the  year  46, 
though  St.  Paul  had  been  there  frequently  before,  and  the 
gospel  had  probably  been  carried  thither  within  a  few  months 
after  our  Saviour's  ascension.  There  is  good  evidence  for 
naming  Evodius  as  the  first  bishop  of  Antioch :  and  though 
the  date  of  his  appointment  is  uncertain,  we  may  perhaps 
follow  Eusebius,  who  places  it  early  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
If  that  writer  meant  to  place  it  precisely  in  the  year  43,  as 
some  have  supposed e,  Evodius  was  appointed  at  the  period 
which  is  described  by  St.  Luke,  when  Barnabas  had  brought 
Saul  from  Tarsus,  and  when  they  passed  a  whole  year  in 
Antioch.  The  date  is  not  improbable ;  though  as  the  name 
of  Evodius  is  not  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  among  the  prophets 
and  teachers,  whom  he  enumerates  shortly  after,  I  should  be 

d  See  p.  1 21.  Chronicon  places  it  in  the  second 

e  The  Armenian  edition  of.  the  or  third  year  of  Claudius. 
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inclined  to  place  it  somewhat  later.  When  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  met  at  Antioch  in  the  year  46,  they  both  of  them 
were  on  the  point  of  visiting  distant  churches.  The  time  or 
the  place  of  their  next  meeting  was  wholly  uncertain ;  and 
nothing  is  more  likely,  than  that  before  they  parted,  they 
committed  the  church  at  Antioch  to  the  care  of  some  one 
person,  who  was  worthy  of  such  a  trust.  This  person,  as  I 
have  stated  above,  was  Evodius :  and  if  I  am  right  in  sup¬ 
posing  him  to  have  commenced  his  office  in  the  year  46, 
St.  Paul  would  be  able  to  judge  of  his  ability  and  zeal,  when 
he  revisited  Antioch  after  an  absence  of  two  years  in  48 f. 

St.  Paul  remained  in  Antioch  some  time.  It  was  about 
the  middle  of  summer,  when  he  arrived  there :  and  most  of 
the  remaining  part  of  the  year  was  occupied  by  him  in 
traversing  Asia  Minor.  He  probably  visited  the  churches, 
which  he  had  planted  in  his  native  country  Cilicia  :  and  we 
are  told  particularly,  that  he  passed  through  Galatia  and 
Phrygia.  This  was  in  fact  the  same  route,  which  he  had 
taken  two  years  before.  The  gospel  appears  to  have  advanced 
prosperously  during  his  absence,  and  hitherto  we  hear  nothing 
of  false  teachers  having  perverted  his  doctrine.  The  churches 
of  Laodicea,  Colossse,  and  Hierapolis,  which  were  afterwards 
so  celebrated,  if  they  were  not  planted  during  his  first  visit, 
as  I  before  conjectured,  were  perhaps  established  now.  If 
Silas  and  Timothy  accompanied  him  to  Jerusalem,  as  seems 
most  probable,  they  would  be  of  great  use  to  him  in  confirm¬ 
ing  the  Asiatic  churches :  and  when  he  joined  his  former 
companions  at  Ephesus  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  he  would 
be  able  to  give  them  a  most  cheering  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  gospel.  Hitherto  he  had  scarcely  seen  any  thing  of 
Ephesus :  and  it  is  plain  that  before  this  year,  the  gospel  was 
very  little,  if  at  all,  known  in  that  city.  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
had  remained  there,  when  St.  Paul  proceeded  to  J  erusalem  ; 

f  Some  have  supposed  that  Ig-  secutively,  as  I  have  stated.  See 
natius  and  Evodius  were  both  ap-  Halloix,  Ignat,  p.  294, 394.  Baronius 
pointed  to  preside  over  the  church  ad  an.  45.  §.  13.  Tillemont,  Me¬ 
at  Antioch,  and  that  Ignatius  sue-  moires,  tom.  II.  part.  II.  p.  44,  442. 
ceeded  to  the  sole  management  Natalis  Alexander,  Seec.  I.  Diss. 
upon  the  death  of  Evodius  in  68:  XIII.  Coteler.  ad  Const.  Apost. 
but  it  is  most  probable,  that  they  VII.  46. 
were  appointed  separately  and  con- 
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and  an  event  had  happened  during  his  absence,  which  on 
many  accounts  deserves  to  be  considered  at  some  length. 

It  is  at  this  time,  that  the  name  of  Apollos  is  first  men¬ 
tioned.  He  was  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  and  a  man  of  learning. 
His  knowledge  of  the  scriptures  is  particularly  mentioned  : 
but  if  we  may  judge  from  Philo,  and  from  what  we  know 
generally  of  the  literature  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  his 
regard  for  the  Law  of  Moses  would  not  hinder  him  from 
corrupting,  or  at  least  blending,  it  with  portions  of  heathen 
philosophy.  Before  he  came  to  Ephesus,  he  had  heard  some¬ 
thing  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  what  he  had  heard, 
had  made  an  impression  upon  his  mind  :  but  this  interesting 
fact  becomes  less  easy  to  comprehend,  when  we  read,  that 
hitherto  he  was  acquainted  only  with  the  baptism  of  John.  This 
expression,  together  with  that  of  his  being  instructed  more 
fully  in  the  way  of  God  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  make  it  plain, 
that  when  he  came  to  Ephesus,  his  belief  in  Jesus  Christ,  if 
it  existed  at  all,  was  very  imperfect.  There  can  however  be 
no  doubt,  (for  so  much  is  positively  stated  by  St.  Luke,)  that 
he  believed  in  the  baptism  of  John,  and  that  he  had  heard  of 
J esus  Christ :  and  the  actual  state  of  his  mind  upon  these 
two  points  might  furnish  matter  for  much  curious  speculation. 
It  was  now  nearly  twenty  years,  since  John  the  Baptist  was 
beheaded  :  and  the  evangelical  narrative  would  not  perhaps 
lead  us  to  infer,  that  his  ministry  produced  much  impression, 
or  was  even  much  known,  out  of  Judaea.  This,  however,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  conclusions,  which  we  are  apt  to  form 
erroneously  from  the  concise  language  of  the  Evangelists. 
The  multitudes,  who  were  personally  acquainted  with  John, 
were  evidently  extremely  numerous :  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive,  that  some  of  the  foreign  Jews,  who  attended  the 
festivals,  did  not  partake  of  his  baptism,  and  carry  back  an 
account  of  it  to  their  respective  countries.  No  person  would 
perhaps  imagine,  that  Apollos  had  himself  been  baptized  by 
John :  and  the  words  of  St.  Luke  must  be  taken  as  a  satis¬ 
factory  proof,  that  John’s  baptism  still  produced  an  impres¬ 
sion  after  the  expiration  of  twenty  years.  A  passage  in  the 
Jewish  Antiquities  of  Josephus  might  perhaps  lead  us  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Educated  as  lie  was  in  Judina,  and  passing 
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the  early  part  of  his  life  in  that  country,  Josephus  might  not 
perhaps  tell  us  any  thing  of  the  effect  which  John  had  pro¬ 
duced  in  distant  places.  But  Josephus  was  not  born  till 
seven  or  eight  years  after  the  Baptist's  death ;  and  what  he 
writes  concerning  him,  could  not  have  been  collected  till 
several  years  later.  It  is  plain  from  this  passage,  that 
J osephus  had  heard  much  of  the  effect  of  J ohn's  preaching : 
and  when  he  speaks  of  John  recommending  his  baptism  as 
efficacious,  not  for  the  removal  of  sins,  but  merely  for  the 
purifying  of  the  body  S,  I  cannot  help  concluding,  though  the 
commentators  have  not  noticed  the  expression,  that  it  was 
covertly  intended  as  an  insinuation  against  the  Christian 
doctrines.  A  man  of  learning  and  observation,  like  Josephus, 
must  at  least  have  heard  what  were  the  leading  points,  which 
the  Christians  professed  to  believe ;  and  he  must  have  known, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  they  baptized  their  converts,  and 
promised  them  remission  of  sins.  In  the  passage  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  I  conceive  him  to  have  wished  to  tell  his 
readers,  that  the  baptism  of  John  was  not  intended  to 
convey  remission  of  sins ;  a  remark  which  was  in  one  sense 
true :  and  hence  he  wished  to  insinuate,  that  the  pretensions 
of  the  Christians  to  remit  sins  by  baptism  were  equally  un¬ 
founded.  We  may  perhaps  suppose  Apollos  to  have  received 
the  same  account  of  John's  baptism,  which  was  given  to 
J  osephus ;  but  it  produced  upon  him  a  different  impression. 
The  preaching  of  John  may  be  considered  in  two  points  of 
view:  1.  as  inculcating  the  necessity  of  virtue  and  repentance: 
2.  as  preparing  men  for  receiving  forgiveness  from  one  who 
was  shortly  to  appear.  The  first  of  these  two  doctrines  was 
plain  and  intelligible  ;  the  second  was  involved  in  some 
obscurity.  The  precepts,  which  enforce  the  former,  can 
never  be  altered  or  superseded ;  but  the  announcement  of 
forgiveness  by  a  Saviour  who  was  to  come,  must  necessarilv 
be  changed  when  the  Saviour  had  arrived.  Now  if  we 
suppose,  out  of  the  multitudes  that  flocked  to  J ohn's  baptism, 
that  many,  or  at  least  some  were  foreign  Jews,  we  may  con- 

£  Ovtco  ycip  k at  Trjv  fiaTCTicriv  dno-  e(f>  dyvtia  rov  c rcoparos,  are  8rj  ku'l 
SeKTijv  aura  (fiavelcrOai,  prj  eni  Tivoiv  rrjs  SiKaLoavurj  npofKKCKadap- 

dpaprabtov  napaLTpaei  xpcopevcav,  d\\'  pevrjs.  Antiq.  XVIII.  5,  2. 
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ceive  them  returning  to  their  homes,  impressed  not  only  with 
the  necessity  of  repentance  and  an  amended  life,  but  with  a 
belief,  that  the  promised  Redeemer  was  at  hand,  and  that  he, 
whose  coming  was  announced  by  John,  was  the  long  expected 
Messiah.  This  notion  was  perfectly  in  accordance  with  what 
we  know  to  have  been  the  general  opinion  at  that  period, 
that  a  great  deliverer  was  shortly  to  arrive :  and  the  disciples 
of  J ohn  the  Baptist  were  perhaps  only  distinguished  by  their 
coupling  this  expectation  with  a  stricter  attendance  to  the 
duties  of  morality.  The  religious  notions  of  A  polios  may 
have  been  of  this  kind  :  he  may  have  been  taught  to  look  for 
a  spiritual,  rather  than  a  political  deliverance;  and  he  may 
have  hoped  for  mercy  and  forgiveness,  not  through  his  own 
righteousness,  but  through  the  Messiah  who  was  shortly  to 
come.  Of  a  person,  whose  mind  was  in  this  state,  we  might 
truly  say,  that  he  was  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
process  was  probably  a  short  one,  by  which  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  convinced  him,  that  the  object  of  his  faith  and  expect¬ 
ation  was  already  come  ;  and  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the 
person,  whom  John  had  announced,  and  whose  death  had 
actually  worked  the  deliverance,  which  the  followers  of  John 
so  earnestly  expected.  The  conversion  of  a  disciple  of  John 
into  a  disciple  and  a  preacher  of  Christ  was  natural  and 
easy  :  and  Apollos,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  became  at  once  a  powerful  advocate  of  the  Christian 
cause  in  the  Jewish  synagogues.  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  reserved  for  St.  Paul  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
Ephesian  church :  and  the  zeal  of  Apollos  was  perhaps 
more  successfully  directed  in  merely  watering  where  the 
apostle  had  planted.  He  was  sent  with  letters  from  the  few 
Christians  who  were  at  Ephesus  to  Corinth,  and  he  was  there 
of  great  use  in  confuting  the  J ews,  who  had  perhaps  become 
more  bold  upon  the  departure  of  St.  Paul  h. 

The  great  apostle  in  the  mean  time,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  had  gone  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  and  travelled 

h  Jerom  speaks  of  Apollos  as  represent  him  as  bishop  of  Colo- 
bishop  of  Corinth  :  In  Tit.  iii.  13  :  phon,  of  Durazzo,  and  of  Conium 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  an  in  Phrygia.  See  Canisius,  Antiq. 
appointment.  The  traditions  are  Lect.  p.  929.  Ferrarius,  Martyrol. 
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from  thence  through  Phrygia  and  Galatia :  and  it  was  per¬ 
haps  not  long  before  winter,  that  he  arrived  at  Ephesus. 
We  are  not  told  by  St.  Luke,  whether  he  found  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  there  or  no.  He  had  left  them  at  Ephesus,  when  he 
went  on  to  Jerusalem;  and- they  were  certainly  there  shortly 
after,  when  they  converted  Apollos.  We  have  also  evidence 
of  their  being  at  Ephesus  at  two  subsequent  periods1  :  but 
they  had  visited  Rome  in  the  interval k  ;  and  I  should  rather 
conclude,  if  they  had  not  now  returned  to  Rome,  that  they 
were  not  at  Ephesus,  when  St.  Paul  arrived  there.  I  should 
infer  this  from  the  small  progress  which  the  gospel  appears 
to  have  hitherto  made  in  that  city ;  and  particularly  from 
the  fact  of  St.  Paul  meeting  with  some  persons,  who,  like 
Apollos,  were  only  acquainted  with  John's  baptism ;  and 
who  had  not  heard  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Unless 
we  suppose  St.  Paul  to  have  met  these  persons  upon 
their  first  arrival,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  if  they  were  still  there,  would  not  have  already 
converted  them :  and  their  history,  as  it  is  related  by  St. 
Luke,  furnishes  another  instance  of  the  very  general  im¬ 
pression,  which  the  preaching  of  John  had  produced.  These 
men,  like  Apollos,  had  been  baptized  in  token  of  their  ad¬ 
mitting  the  doctrine  of  repentance ;  and  they  believed  that 
some  greater  person  than  John  was  shortly  to  appear  :  but 
they  had  not  heard,  that  this  person  was  already  come ;  nor  did 
they  know  any  thing  of  the  preternatural  gifts,  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  bestowed  upon  the  believers  in  Jesus.  I  have  already- 
said,  that  the  power  of  imparting  these  gifts  appears  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  apostles  :  and  since  St.  Paul  had  not  yet 
distributed  them  in  Ephesus,  these  persons  could  not  have 
witnessed  them,  unless  they  had  met  elsewhere  with  some 
other  apostle.  The  necessity  of  baptism  is  remarkably  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  fact,  that  these  men,  though  they  had  received 
the  baptism  of  John,  were  baptized  again,  as  soon  as  they 
professed  their  faith  in  Christ.  The  baptism,  which  they  had 
previously  received,  gave  no  remission  of  sins,  and  no  spiritual 
grace.  It  was  merely  an  initiatory  rite.  It  shewed  on  the 
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part  of  the  recipient,  that  he  felt  the  necessity  of  repentance  : 
but  John  could  not  forgive  sins,  when  the  atonement  as  yet 
was  not  offered :  and  they,  who  had  not  heard  of  Jesus,  could 
not  have  that  faith,  which  alone  can  ensure  the  assistance  of 
God's  holy  Spirit.  The  case,  however,  of  these  men  and  of 
Apollos  may  shew,  how  truly  John  the  Baptist  was  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  Christ :  or  in  other  words,  that  repentance  and 
holiness  are  the  true  preparations  for  receiving  the  gospel. 
They  felt  their  own  insufficiency,  they  felt  the  necessity  of  a 
Saviour :  and  when  their  hearts  thus  led  the  way,  the  terms 
of  salvation  were  accepted  as  soon  as  they  were  proposed. 

The  conversion  of  these  men  (which  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  ministerial  act  of  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus)  must  have 
contributed  also  to  the  propagation  of  the  gospel :  for  they 
received  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  were  enabled 
to  speak  different  languages ;  an  effect,  which  had  probably 
not  yet  been  felt  in  Ephesus.  This  city  now  became  the  scene 
of  St.  Paul's  labours  for  a  much  longer  period  than  he  had  as 
yet  passed  in  any  one  place.  He  had  spent  eighteen  months 
in  Corinth,  and  apparently  met  with  little  opposition,  except 
from  his  prejudiced  countrymen.  The  philosophers  of  Greece 
probably  treated  him  with  contempt :  but  this  was  of  little 
importance,  as  it  affected  himself ;  and  the  very  fact  of  being 
despised  perhaps  saved  him  from  persecution.  But  we  shall 
see  his  long  residence  in  Ephesus  attended  by  that  systematic 
opposition,  which  now  for  the  first  time  was  exhibited  by  the 
heathen,  and  which  exposed  the  Christians  for  nearly  three 
centuries  to  a  series  of  oppression  and  cruelty. 

Ephesus  was  the  capital  of  a  province,  which,  like  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world,  had  bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  Rome, 
but  which  still  retained  traces  of  its  former  wealth  and  great¬ 
ness.  Like  the  United  States  of  America  in  our  own  times, 
this  part  of  Asia  Minor  had  the  name  of  the  whole  continent 
applied  in  a  special  manner  to  itself :  and  it  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  to  speak  of  Asia,  when 
they  meant  merely  Ionia  and  a  few  adjoining  districts. 
Ephesus  had  now  for  many  years  taken  the  lead  among  the 
Grecian  cities  on  that  part  of  the  coast.  Strabo  speaks  of  it 
as  the  place  of  the  greatest  trade  in  Asia  to  the  west  of 
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mount  Taurus ;  and  its  preeminence  was  still  further  esta¬ 
blished  by  its  becoming  the  residence  of  the  Roman  proconsul. 
We  must  not  suppose,  that  the  Roman  authority  was  less 
absolute  here  than  in  other  provinces,  because  we  read  of 
Asiarchs,  who  met  at  Ephesus  from  the  different  cities.  It 
seems  most  probable,  that  they  were  so  deputed  :  and  their 
appointment  might  perhaps  be  traced  to  that  venerable  as¬ 
sembly,  the  Panionium,  which  was  coeval  with  the  colonization 
of  the  country.  But  the  Asiarchs  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul  had 
probably  no  political  power  at  all.  The  Romans  understood 
too  well  the  art  of  governing,  to  allow  more  than  the  shadow 
of  popular  representation :  and  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  Asiarchs  had  no  other  functions  to  perform,  than 
that  of  presiding  (if  presiding  it  might  be  called)  at  the  public 
games.  It  might  be  doubted,  whether  it  was  the  inherent 
coarseness  of  their  own  taste,  or  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  which  led  the  Romans  to  find  a  political  engine  in  the 
circus  and  the  amphitheatre.  Perhaps  both  causes  combined  : 
and  if  the  emperor  wished  some  act  of  tyranny  to  pass 
unnoticed,  or  if  a  tributary  state  shewed  symptoms  of  dis¬ 
affection,  delusion  and  submission  were  obtained  by  a  more 
than  usually  splendid  display  in  the  public  games.  The  cities 
of  Asia  Minor  were  likely  to  be  easily  caught  by  this  dazzling 
magnificence.  In  matters  of  taste  they  were  always  observed 
to  be  fond  of  the  florid  and  ornamental :  and  in  Ephesus  this 
feeling  found  an  additional  vent  in  the  pride  of  having  their 
temple  considered  the  wonder  of  the  world.  If  St.  Paul  met 
with  more  opposition  from  learning  and  philosophy  in  Corinth 
than  in  Ephesus,  he  probably  saw  more  of  luxury  and  dissi¬ 
pation  in  the  latter  city  ;  and  the  Asiatic  philosophy  was  at 
this  period  undergoing  a  change,  which  not  only  affected 
St.  Paul  during  his  residence  at  Ephesus,  but  to  a  most 
serious  degree,  and  for  a  long  period  of  time,  produced  a  fatal 
effect  upon  the  gospel. 

I  allude  to  the  Gnostic  philosophy,  concerning  the  origin  of 
which  I  made  some  remarks,  when  speaking  of  Simon  Magus. 
T  then  stated,  that  Gnosticism  took  its  rise  in  Alexandria, 
and  might  be  described  as  a  compound  of  the  oriental  philo¬ 
sophy,  Platonism,  and  Judaism  ;  to  which  Simon  Magus  is 
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said  to  have  added  certain  doctrines,  which  he  borrowed  from 
the  gospel.  I  have  also  observed,  that  ecclesiastical  history 
represents  Simon  Magus  to  have  travelled  from  Palestine  to 
Rome  ;  and  the  progress  of  Gnosticism  (as  might  be  expected, 
if  it  commenced  in  Alexandria)  may  be  traced  in  the  same 
direction.  Many  proofs  might  be  brought  of  this  pernicious 
philosophy  being  eagerly  embraced  in  Asia  Minor,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Ephesus.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  were 
written  to  or  from  that  city,  contain  many  allusions  to  it: 
and  we  might  perhaps  account  for  his  long  residence  in  Ephe¬ 
sus  by  the  fact  of  this  being  the  time,  when  Gnosticism  first 
appeared  there.  He  knew  that  the  name  of  Christ  held  a 
place  in  that  false  and  fanciful  system ;  and  he  was  anxious 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  true  gospel,  before  the  enemy  had 
succeeded  in  introducing  the  counterfeit.  Gnosticism  was  in 
fact  not  merely  a  perversion,  but  a  subversion  of  the  gospel. 
It  taught,  that  Christ  was  a  being  who  proceeded  from  God, 
and  who  came  to  reveal  the  true  God  to  mankind  :  but  it 
taught  also,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  a  phantom,  and  that 
Christ  was  neither  born,  nor  suffered  upon  the  cross.  Thus 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  and  of  faith  in  the  death  of 
Christ  found  no  place  in  the  mystical  system  of  the  Gnostics ; 
and  this  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  anxious  endeavours  of 
St.  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  to  arrest  the  evil. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Gnostics  was  their  addiction 
to  magic :  and  this  perhaps  contributed  to  procure  a  ready 
reception  for  their  doctrines  in  Ephesus.  The  Ephesian 
letters  or  characters  had  been  popular  as  charms  long  before 
the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  :  and  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons,  who  were  persuaded  by  St.  Paul  to  abandon  these  super¬ 
stitions,  is  a  proof  of  the  extent,  to  which  this  wickedness  was 
carried.  The  teachers  of  Gnosticism  appear  at  this  time  to 
have  been  principally  J ews  :  and  such  persons  were  likely  to  be 
attracted  particularly  by  St.  Paul.  It  is  not  improbable,  that 
the  exorcists,  who  are  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  were  persons 
of  this  kind l.  They  saw  the  success  of  the  apostle  in  curing 
the  damioniacs ;  and  their  system  allowed  them  to  make  use 
of  the  name  of  Jesus  for  a  similar  purpose.  We  know, 
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however,  that  the  experiment  failed  ;  and  such  cases  were  well 
suited  to  illustrate  the  difference  between  true  and  false 
Christianity.  It  has  been  conjectured  also,  that  Apollonius 
of  Tyana  arrived  at  Ephesus  during  the  time  that  St.  Paul 
resided  there.  The  existence  of  this  impostor,  and  his  success 
in  pretending  to  preternatural  power,  can  hardly  be  doubted  : 
and  what  has  been  said  of  the  extent  to  which  magical  arts 
were  carried,  may  explain  why  such  numbers  were  deluded  by 
his  spurious  miracles.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  his 
whole  history  is  full  of  fables,  which  were  added  purposely  to 
set  him  up  as  a  rival  to  Jesus  Christ.  Many  of  the  real 
miracles  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  may  be  recognised  in 
the  marvellous  history  of  Apollonius ;  and  if  he  encountered 
St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  tried  to 
imitate  him  in  some  of  his  preternatural  works.  It  is  known 
that  Apollonius  was  at  Ephesus,  where  his  fame  obtained  for 
him  the  honour  of  a  statue.  He  was  certainly  pursuing  his 
travels  about  this  period  ;  and,  as  I  observed  before,  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  he  came  in  contact  with  St.  Paul  :  but 
though  nothing  could  be  more  interesting  than  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  such  a  meeting,  it  is  obviously  not  the  province  of 
history  to  dwell  upon  sucli  conjectures. 

St.  Luke  accounts  for  two  years  and  three  months,  which 
St.  Paul  passed  at  Ephesus"1 :  but  the  apostle  himself,  on  a 
subsequent  occasion,  reminds  the  Ephesians  of  his  having 
spent  three  years  in  warning  and  exhorting  themn.  The  two 
expressions  might  perhaps  be  understood  so  as  not  to  present 
much  disagreement :  but  there  is  good  reason  to  think,  that 
St.  Paul  by  no  means  confined  himself  to  Ephesus  during  the 
whole  of  this  period.  He  arrived  there  in  the  winter  of  48, 
and  left  it  in  the  spring  of  5& :  so  that  he  may  literally  have 
been  three  years  at  Ephesus ;  and  yet  St.  Luke,  who  was 
speaking  of  the  beginning  of  his  residence,  may  have  been 
correct  in  saying,  that  he  was  there  two  years  and  three 
months.  This  might  enable  us  to  allow  a  year  for  his  visiting 
other  places,  and  returning  again  to  Ephesus  before  his  final 
departure :  and  we  are  not  without  materials  for  tracing  his 
history  during  this  interval. 

m  Acts  xix.  8,  io. 
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In  the  first  place  we  are  not  obliged  to  suppose,  even  when 
St.  Luke  speaks  of  his  being  all  this  time  at  Ephesus,  that  he 
literally  never  passed  beyond  the  walls.  St.  Luke  himself 
informs  us,  that  all  they  which  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word  of 
the  Lord  Jesus ,  both  Jews  and  Greeks0:  and  though  this  may 
have  been  done  by  persons  flocking  to  Ephesus  to  hear  the 
apostle,  it  is  highly  improbable,  that  he  did  not  himself  visit 
other  places,  and  establish  churches  there.  He  had  already 
on  two  former  journeys  approached  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Ionia  ;  and  there  would  be  nothing  unreasonable  in  supposing, 
that  in  some  part  of  these  three  years  he  visited  his  converts 
in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  But  we  have  positive  evidence, 
that  before  the  year  in  which  he  left  Ephesus,  he  had  under¬ 
taken  some  more  distant  journeys,  which  are  not  recorded  by 
St.  Luke.  His  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  written  not  long  after  his  quitting  Ephesus :  and 
he  there  speaks,  among  other  perils,  of  his  having  thrice 
suffered  shipwreck,  and  having  been  a  night  and  a  day  in  the 
deep?.  We  cannot  but  suppose,  that  he  spoke  of  a  period 
subsequent  to  his  conversion,  when  he  was  labouring  for  the 
gospel ;  and  St.  Luke  describes  his  first  and  second  journeys 
too  minutely  to  allow  us  to  suppose  these  misfortunes  to  have 
befallen  him  then.  These  events,  therefore,  could  hardly  have 
happened  till  after  the  time,  when  St.  Luke  speaks  of  his  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Ephesus  ;  and  during  the  three  years  and  some  months, 
which  elapsed  before  his  finally  quitting  it,  there  is  ample 
space  for  several  journeys  to  have  been  taken.  It  would  be 
useless  to  speculate  upon  the  direction,  in  which  St.  Paul  was 
sailing,  when  he  suffered  these  shipwrecks ;  but  there  are 
many  reasons,  which  induce  me  to  conclude,  that  at  this 
period  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  Crete.  We  have  his  own 
authority  for  saying,  that  once  at  least  he  was  in  that  island, 
and  left  Titus  there  q  :  and  though  some  persons  have  placed 
this  voyage  much  later  in  the  apostle's  life,  I  should  be  more 
inclined  to  assign  it  to  this  period.  There  are  expressions  in 
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his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  from  which  we  might  infer, 
that  he  had  also  touched  at  Corinth r;  and  perhaps  in  the 
coasting  voyages  of  those  days  this  was  the  most  regular  way 
of  approaching  Crete  from  Ephesus.  In  sailing  to  or  from  the 
island,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  be  out  at  sea  a  day  and 
a  night :  but  he  most  probably  alluded  to  a  storm,  and  this 
may  have  been  one  of  the  occasions,  when  he  suffered  ship¬ 
wreck.  The  two  other  occasions  of  his  meeting  with  this 
disaster  cannot  even  be  conjectured  :  but  we  are  left  to  infer, 
that  during  this  period  of  three  years  he  preached  not  only  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  in  some  other  countries,  which  required  to  be 
visited  by  sea.  We  may  perhaps  place  this  voyage  to  Crete 
in  the  year  51,  which  was  the  third  year  from  his  arrival  at 
Ephesus.  He  appears,  as  I  have  said,  to  have  touched  at 
Corinth  on  his  way,  and  perhaps  he  took  Apollos  with  him 
from  thence.  Titus  also  accompanied  him  :  and  though  this 
is  the  first  mention  of  an  apostle  visiting  the  island,  his 
presence  was  perhaps  required  by  the  gospel  having  already 
made  some  progress  there.  Some  Jews  from  Crete  were  at 
Jerusalem,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  upon  the  apostles  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost :  and  some  of  these  may  perhaps  have 
carried  back  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel.  There  are  traces 
also  of  Gnosticism  having  been  imported  into  Crete  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  speaking ;  and  this  may  have  been  a 
reason,  why  St.  Paul  was  anxious  to  visit  the  country  in 
person.  At  the  time  of  his  leaving  it  there  were  congre¬ 
gations  of ‘Christians  in  several  cities,  and  sufficiently  nume¬ 
rous  to  require  the  establishment  of  deacons  and  elders.  It 
would  seem,  that  he  had  not  time  to  remain  long  in  the 
island  himself ;  but  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  church, 
he  left  Titus  to  finish  the  superstructure.  Apollos  also  was 
probably  there;  and  the  name  of  Zenas  the  lawyer  is  men¬ 
tioned,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  companion  of  Apollos. 
Titus  was  the  person,  who  was  commissioned  by  St.  Paul  to 
superintend  the  Cretan  church.  He  was  particularly  enjoined 
to  appoint  elders  in  the  different  cities :  and  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  title,  which  he  bores,  yet  when  we  consider  the 
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district  committed  to  him,  and  the  nature  of  his  duties,  it 
must  be  conceded,  that  his  office  very  nearly  resembled  that 
of  a  bishop  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  true,  as  I 
have  observed  before,  that  Titus  would  still  be  called  an 
elder ;  and  the  elders,  whom  he  appointed,  were  also  called 
inLCTKOTTOL,  for  so  they  were  in  the  district,  or  as  we  should 
now  say  in  the  parish,  which  each  of  them  overlooked:  but 
Titus  surely  was  an  k'niaKO'nos  in  a  higher  sense  of  the  term  : 
and  if  it  be  allowed,  that  the  whole  of  Crete  was  committed 
to  his  superintendence,  with  spiritual  authority  over  all  the 
elders  and  their  churches,  it  is  trifling  about  words  to  dispute 
whether  episcopacy  was  countenanced  by  St.  Paul  or  no.  It 
may  be  added,  that  in  the  instructions  given  to  Titus  by 
St.  Paul,  express  mention  is  made  of  female  elders.  The 
same  cause,  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  deacons,  would 
also  require  that  the  female  converts  should  have  some  of 
their  own  sex  to  minister  to  them.  In  cases  of  sickness,  and 
perhaps  even  in  the  solemn  rite  of  baptism,  it  might  have  been 
expedient  for  women  to  be  occasionally  employed.  Hence 
the  order  of  deaconesses  arose,  which  continued  for  some 
centuries  in  the  church  :  but  their  office  was  confined  entirely 
to  temporal  matters  :  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  their 
taking  a  share  in  spiritual  concerns.  St.  Paul  expressly  pro¬ 
hibited  their  speaking  in  the  Christian  assemblies  :  and 
though  they  may  have  attended  the  female  converts  at 
baptism,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  sacrament  itself  being 
administered  by  a  female1.  Their  office,  as  I  have  stated, 
was  principally  confined  to  works  of  charity  :  and  the  female 
elders  perhaps  only  differed  from  the  rest  in  being  literally 
what  their  name  implied,  and  in  seeing  that  the  younger 
deaconesses  discharged  their  several  duties  u. 

I  should  conjecture,  that  St.  Paul  returned  from  Crete  to 
Ephesus,  and  that  shortly  after  he  wrote  his  epistle  to  Titus. 
At  this  time  he  intended  to  winter  at  Nicopolis x  :  and  since 
there  were  many  towns  of  this  name,  much  discussion  has 
arisen  as  to  the  particular  place  intended.  The  Nicopolis  in 

t  Tertullian  mentions  some  here-  denies  that  the  custom  ever  existed 
tics,  who  allowed  women  to  baptize,  in  the  church.  Hecr.  LXXIX.  3. 
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Bithynia  is  perhaps  the  most  probable :  but  we  are  not 
obliged  to  suppose,  that  he  kept  to  his  intention  of  wintering 
there.  If  he  did,  and  if  the  voyage  to  Crete  was  taken  in  the 
year  51,  he  returned  to  Ephesus  before  the  Easter  of  52. 
The  labour  of  attending  to  all  the  churches,  which  he  had 
planted,  now  began  to  press  heavily  upon  St.  Paul.  Ephesus 
was  a  central  spot  for  his  communicating  with  them :  and  this 
perhaps  was  another  reason,  for  his  residing  there  so  long: 
but  it  was  an  anxious  care  to  watch  over  infant  churches  in 
Macedonia,  Achaia,  the  island  of  Crete,  and  great  part  of  the 
continent  of  Asia  Minor.  His  converts  in  Macedonia  appear 
to  have  caused  him  the  least  anxiety.  Less  learned  and 
refined  than  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Greece,  they  were 
perhaps  less  likely  to  be  led  away  by  theory,  or  distracted  by 
party.  I  have  mentioned  also,  that  Gnosticism  appears  to 
have  been  later  in  visiting  the  north  than  the  south  of  Greece : 
and  perhaps  something  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  constant  vigi¬ 
lance  of  St.  Luke,  who  is  supposed  upon  good  grounds  to 
have  continued  all  this  time  at  Philippi. 

The  Corinthian  church  unfortunately  was  not  so  tranquil. 
St.  Paul  had  left  Corinth  in  the  spring  of  48.  His  place  was 
shortly  after  supplied  by  Apollos :  and  it  has  been  con¬ 
jectured,  that  about  this  period  the  city  was  visited  also  by 
St.  Peter.  This,  however,  must  be  considered  a  doubtful 
point  y  :  neither  do  we  know  to  whose  superintendence  St. 
Paul  committed  the  church  of  Corinth :  and  the  want  of  his 
own  personal  presence  appears  to  have  been  felt  in  several 
ways.  The  morality  of  the  Corinthians  had  never  stood 
high  :  and  this  sometimes  caused  scandal  and  detriment  to 
the  Christian  cause.  Next  to  Athens,  Corinth  was  perhaps 
the  most  distinguished  Grecian  city  for  learning  and  philo¬ 
sophy  :  and  though  the  gospel  is  deeply  indebted  to  real 
learning,  the  philosophy  of  the  Grecian  schools  was  more 
likely  to  perplex  than  to  benefit  the  new  converts.  The 
divisions  and  parties,  which  St.  Paul  so  strongly  deplores  in 
the  Corinthian  church,  were  encouraged  rather  than  repressed 
by  the  sophists  and  their  respective  hearers.  The  resurrection 

y  See  Pearson,  De  Success.  Diss.  I.  c.  VII.  3.  Tillemont,  Memoir es , 
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of  the  body,  with  all  its  physical  and  metaphysical  difficulties, 
was  sure  to  form  a  topic  of  discussion :  and  as  if  the  subtlety 
of  the  ancient  sects  was  not  sufficient  to  mar  the  simplicity 
of  the  gospel,  the  baneful  spirit  of  Gnosticism  was  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  spread  itself  in  Greece.  St.  Paul  himself  may  be 
quoted  as  shewing  that  the  term  yvGxns,  from  which  the 
Gnostics  took  their  name,  was  used  in  a  peculiar  sense,  and 
was  arrogated  by  a  certain  party  in  Corinth  z.  The  discus¬ 
sions  about  marriage  were  perhaps  introduced  by  these  new 
philosophers  :  for  while  some  of  the  Gnostics  indulged  in  the 
grossest  sensuality,  there  were  others  who  inculcated  every 
self-mortification,  and  prohibited  marriage.  The  Gnostics 
also  denied,  that  in  any  sense  of  the  term  there  would  be  a 
resurrection  of  the  body :  they  held,  that  the  soul  of  the 
man,  who  had  been  purified  by  knowledge,  as  soon  as  it  was 
separated  from  the  body  by  death,  fled  up  at  once  to  the 
Pleroma,  and  there  dwelt  for  ever  in  the  presence  of  God. 
Whatever  the  Christians  said  of  a  resurrection,  the  Gnostics 
interpreted  figuratively.  According  to  them,  the  Gnostic 
rose  from  darkness  to  light,  from  death  to  life,  when  he  was 
initiated  in  their  mysteries,  and  became  perfect  in  knowledge. 
There  is  good  evidence,  that  they  adopted  the  Christian  rite 
of  baptism ;  and  there  is  a  tradition,  that  some  of  them,  if  a 
person  died  before  the  rite  had  been  performed,  substituted  a 
living  person,  who  was  baptized  for  the  dead a.  A  fuller 
acquaintance  with  the  tenets  of  this  extraordinary  sect  would 
perhaps  throw  additional  light  upon  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians.  The  scruple  about  eating  meats  which  had 
been  offered  to  idols,  was  perhaps  felt  most  strongly  by  the 
Jewish  converts.  These,  however,  formed  only  a  small  part 
of  the  Corinthian  church  ;  and  here  also  the  Gnostics  may 
perhaps  have  been  the  cause  of  some  dissension  :  for  we 
know  that  a  few  years  later,  when  persecution  was  raging,  it 
was  the  characteristic  of  some  Gnostic  sects,  to  join  without 
hesitation  in  heathen  sacrifices.  In  addition  to  all  these 
causes,  which  affected  the  whole  body,  there  can  be  little 


T  i  Cor.  viii.  I,  7.  xii.  8.  xiii.  8.  allude  to  this  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29.  See 
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doubt,  that  St.  Paul’s  personal  character  had  suffered  in  some 
respects  during  his  absence  from  Corinth.  In  the  course  of 
the  two  or  three  years,  which  followed  his  departure,  some 
persons  seem  to  have  visited  that  city,  whose  object  was  to 
injure  the  character,  and  to  lessen  the  influence  of  St.  Paul. 
The  malicious  design  is  undoubtedly  to  be  traced  to  the 
Jews.  Those  among  them,  who  altogether  opposed  the 
gospel,  would  think  to  further  their  end  by  throwing  out 
calumnies  against  St.  Paul :  and  we  may  infer,  that  some 
even  of  the  believing  Jews  still  retained  their  ancient  bigotry, 
and  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  perfect  equality  between 
Jew  and  Gentile,  which  was  preached  by  the  great  apostle. 
Jerusalem  was  the  place,  where  these  prejudices  were  most 
strongly  felt.  We  have  positive  evidence,  that  at  this  time 
there  were  many  myriads  of  Jewish  Christians,  who  still 
adhered  to  the  Law  of  Moses b  :  and  there  is  reason  to 
think,  that  some  among  them  even  sent  out  emissaries  to  the 
countries  which  St.  Paul  had  visited,  and  tried  to  persuade 
the  Gentiles  to  conform  to  the  Mosaic  Law.  Wherever  the 
church  was  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  Jews,  the 
agitation  of  this  question  caused  much  trouble  to  St.  Paul. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  its  effects  in  Galatia  and  at 
Rome ;  and  if  we  see  less  of  these  dissensions  at  Corinth,  it 
was  from  the  cause  already  mentioned,  that  the  Corinthian 
church  was  composed  principally  of  Gentiles.  The  attempt, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  made  at  Corinth  ;  and  it  re¬ 
quired  no  little  firmness,  as  well  as  judgment  in  St.  Paul,  to 
maintain  his  influence  with  his  converts,  and  to  refute  the 
calumnies  which  had  been  brought  against  him.  I  have 
conjectured,  that  he  touched  at  Corinth  on  his  voyage  to  or 
from  Crete,  and  that  this  took  place  in  the  year  51.  In  the 
beginning  of  52  he  was  again  at  Ephesus :  and  having  fixed 
to  make  another  tour  through  Greece,  before  he  went  to 
Jerusalem,  he  sent  Timothy,  not  long  before  Easter,  as  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  to  Corinth. 

About  the  same  time,  or  not  long  before,  I  conceive  him  to 
have  written  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  When  he  returned 
to  Ephesus  after  his  visit  to  Crete,  he  probably  found  accounts 

b  Acts  xxi.  20. 
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awaiting  him  from  some  of  the  churches  which  he  had 
planted :  and  it  is  too  plain,  that  the  account  from  Galatia 
was  calculated  to  give  him  much  uneasiness.  He  had  visited 
that  country  at  least  twice :  once  in  46,  when  he  first 
preached  the  gospel  there ;  and  again  two  years  after,  when 
he  seems  to  have  been  no  less  warmly  received  than  before. 
In  the  end  of  51,  or  the  beginning  of  52,  (about  three  or  four 
years  since  his  second  visit,)  I  conceive  him  to  have  had 
occa  ion  to  write  to  them  in  language  of  reproof :  but  the 
evil,  which  he  deplored,  had  probably  not  been  felt  much 
before  this  time.  I  have  conjectured,  that  the  bigoted  party 
at  Jerusalem  sent  emissaries  to  the  countries  converted  by 
St.  Paul,  and  endeavoured  to  impose  upon  them  compliance 
with  the  Mosaic  Law.  The  simple  and  half-civilized  Galatians 
seem  to  have  been  easily  persuaded  by  them ;  and  with  a 
rapidity,  which  is  not  surprising  to  those,  who  have  studied 
the  human  mind,  they  immediately  began  to  make  the  gospel 
merely  an  appendage  to  the  Law.  St.  Paul,  no  doubt,  had 
explained  to  them  the  connexion  and  the  difference  between 
the  two  covenants,  and  had  warned  them  against  the  error 
which  they  now  adopted.  The  lapse  of  three  or  four  years 
could  not  have  made  them  forget  his  lessons  ;  and  while  they 
looked  up  to  him  as  their  spiritual  father,  they  could  hardly 
have  been  induced  to  listen  to  this  new  doctrine.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  for  these  false  teachers  to  undermine  the 
authority  of  St.  Paul,  and  to  draw  off  the  Galatians  from 
their  warm  attachment  to  him.  They  taught,  accordingly, 
that  he  was  not  properly  an  apostle  :  that  he  had  neither 
been  a  companion  of  Jesus  Christ  while  on  earth,  nor  received 
his  commission  from  those  who  possessed  this  advantage. 
The  Galatians,  who  are  represented  by  heathen  writers,  as 
easily  open  to  persuasion c,  were  led  away  by  this  fallacious 
statement :  and  St.  Paul  heard  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  that 
the  field,  which  he  had  been  cultivating  for  some  years  with 
the  fairest  hope,  had  in  one  night  been  thickly  sown  with 
tares.  He  saw  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost :  and  in  a  tone 
of  warm  though  affectionate  expostulation,  which  does  not 

c  Themistius,  Orat.  XXII I.  p.  299.  Strabo  IV.  p.  299.  Callimachus  in 
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appear  in  any  other  of  his  writings,  he  warned  them  of  the 
fatal  step  which  they  had  taken.  It  was  an  easy  task  to 
prove  his  own  credentials  as  an  apostle  :  and  in  a  hasty 
sketch  of  his  life  from  the  time  of  his  conversion,  he  shews 
that  there  was  no  period,  at  which  any  other  of  the  apostles 
could  have  instructed  him  in  the  gospel.  His  instruction 
as  well  as  his  commission  was  given  by  special  revelation 
from  Christ :  and  thus  he  met  the  false  teachers  in  that  part 
of  their  argument,  which  concerned  himself.  But  he  cared 
for  himself  only  so  far,  as  his  influence  was  essential  to  his 
saving  the  souls  of  others  ;  and  he  told  the  Galatians  in  the 
plainest  terms,  that  if  they  trusted  to  the  Law  of  Moses  for 
salvation,  their  faith  in  Christ  would  be  of  no  avail.  St.  Paul 
was  accused  of  teaching  all  the  Jews  which  are  among  the 
Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses ,  saying  that  they  ought  not  to  circumcise 
their  children ,  neither  to  walk  after  the  customs  d.  But  this  was 
a  calumny.  St.  Paul  only  contended,  that  the  Law  of  Moses 
had  no  power  to  justify.  He  knew,  that  faith  in  Christ’s 
death  could  alone  save  from  sin  :  but  he  knew  also,  that  the 
Galatians  were  trusting  for  salvation  to  the  Law  of  Moses. 
This  was  the  fatal  error,  which  called  forth  his  warm  ex¬ 
postulation  and  his  affectionate  entreaties  :  and  it  is  to  be 
lamented,  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  effect  which  his  letter 
produced. 

When  he  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  he  intended  to  stay  in 
Ephesus  till  Pentecost e ;  after  which  he  was  to  go  through 
Macedonia,  and  so  to  Corinth  ;  where  he  thought  of  passing 
the  winter,  and  going  from  thence  in  the  following  year  to 
Jerusalem.  He  had  promised  to  excite  his  converts  to  make 
a  collection  for  the  Christians  in  Judaea :  and  it  is  interesting 
to  see  how  early  the  custom  arose  of  each  congregation  mak¬ 
ing  a  provision  for  its  poor.  The  Galatian,  Macedonian,  and 
Corinthian  churches  all  received  instructions  from  St.  Paul 
upon  this  head  :  and  we  may  assume  that  in  every  other 
place  the  same  custom  was  followed,  which  was,  that  when 
they  met  together  for  prayer  upon  the  Sunday,  each  person 
should  contribute  a  certain  sum  according  to  his  means. 
Institutions  of  charity  seem  to  have  accompanied  the  gospel 
d  Acts  xxi.  2i.  e  i  Cor.  xvi.  8. 
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from  its  very  earliest  days.  We  have  seen  some  of  the  first 
converts  selling  their  property,  and  throwing  the  produce  of 
it  into  a  common  stock ;  and  we  have  seen  deacons  appointed, 
who  had  a  special  office  to  attend  upon  the  poor.  W e  know 
also,  that  in  the  Corinthian  church  a  list  was  made  out  of  the 
widows  who  were  destitute  of  support :  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Grecian  history  presents  any  parallel  to  this  public 
subscription  for  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine. 

St.  Paul’s  departure  from  Ephesus  took  place  sooner  than 
he  expected.  He  had  been  there,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  three  years :  and  the  gospel  had 
now  by  his  means  made  great  progress,  not  only  in  that  city, 
but  throughout  the  whole  country  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Jews 
were  perhaps  not  so  numerous  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  in 
other  places,  which  St.  Paul  had  visited ;  and  the  gospel 
seems  to  have  been  left  to  make  its  way  with  only  the  natural 
opposition  which  heathenism  presented.  The  result  was  as 
might  have  been  expected :  but  this  success  raised  up  enemies 
of  a  new  kind,  whose  assaults  were  far  more  lasting  and  more 
fatal  than  those  of  the  Jews.  I  have  observed,  that  srreat 
jealousy  always  existed  in  Rome  against  the  introduction  of 
foreign  superstitions.  The  same  feeling  had  often  shewed 
itself  in  Greece :  and  there  was  no  place,  in  which  a  similar 
spirit  was  more  likely  to  be  displayed  than  in  Ephesus,  where 
the  celebrity  of  the  temple  would  make  the  people  peculiarly 
attached  to  their  tutelar  deity  and  their  national  religion. 
Another  powerful  feeling  also  came  into  operation,  when  the 
preachers  of  Christianity  began  to  diminish  the  worshippers 
in  the  heathen  temples.  The  number  of  sincere  believers  in 
any  system  of  paganism,  of  men  who  worshipped  God  with 
all  their  hearts,  or  who  even  knew  what  they  worshipped, 
may  perhaps  have  been  small :  and  this  was  the  great  reason, 
why  paganism,  a  religion  of  outward  show,  fled  before  Chris¬ 
tianity,  a  religion  of  the  heart ;  but  paganism,  with  the  pomp 
and  pageantry  of  its  worship,  made  many  persons  deeply 
interested  in  its  preservation.  From  the  architect  and  the 
sculptor,  whose  temples  and  statues  became  the  wonder  of 
the  world,  down  to  the  lowest  shopkeeper,  who  supplied 
materials  for  a  sacrifice,  there  was  a  long  series  of  persons, 
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more  or  less  important  individually,  but  numerically  of  the 
greatest  importance,  whose  fame  and  even  livelihood  depended 
upon  polytheism  being  maintained.  It  mattered  little  to  such 
men,  whether  Diana  or  Apollo  was  the  favourite  deity  of  the 
day,  but  Christianity  ruined  them  at  once.  “  Nil  prseter 
“  nubes  et  coeli  numen  adorant,”  was  said,  in  contempt,  of 
the  Jews :  and  the  Christians  not  only  succeeded  to  this 
obloquy,  but  their  apologists  had  even  to  defend  them  from 
the  charge  of  atheism.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  it  was 
from  such  persons  as  Demetrius,  the  Ephesian  silversmith, 
that  this  accusation  came.  It  was  no  objection  to  atheism, 
upon  any  principles  of  philosophy  or  piety,  which  put  the 
Christians  to  death ;  for  then  the  followers  of  Epicurus, 
rather  than  of  Paul,  would  have  been  the  sufferers :  but 
Demetrius  let  out  the  true  reason,  when  he  said  to  his 
companions,  Ye  know ,  that  by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth. 
The  tumult,  which  this  man  was  able  to  raise  in  Ephesus, 
is  an  excellent  comment,  not  only  upon  popular  commotions 
in  general,  but  upon  the  history  of  religious  persecutions. 
St.  Luke  says,  that  the  more  part  knew  not  wherefore  they 
were  come  together ,  notwithstanding  that  they  shouted  out 
for  two  hours,  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians .  But  the 
silversmith  and  his  party  knew  very  well,  why  they  had 
brought  the  multitude  together.  They  cared  little  or  no¬ 
thing  for  Diana  of  the  Ephesians ;  but  they  cared  for  the 
money,  which  they  got  by  making  silver  shrines  :  and  it  was 
because  these  men  were  in  danger  of  losing  their  gains,  that 
the  apostles  and  their  followers  were  to  be  put  to  death. 
This  tumult  appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  kind ;  and 
the  authors  of  it  were  not  yet  able  to  engage  the  multitude 
in  their  cause.  The  Roman  government  also  had  not  yet 
taken  up  the  question  :  and  a  popular  insurrection,  from 
whatever  cause  it  came,  was  always  a  thing  to  be  repressed. 
The  person,  who  appeased  the  tumult,  seems  to  have  known 
the  temper  of  the  citizens,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
apostles  :  and  there  is  good  reason  to  think,  that  persons 
of  some  rank  and  station  interfered  for  the  protection  of 
St.  Paul.  It  has  been  disputed,  whether  he  was  not  at  this 
time  made  to  fight  with  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre  at 
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Ephesus :  and  his  own  words f,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  tra¬ 


ditions,  have  been  quoted  to  maintain  the  affirmative.  On 


the  whole,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  reject  the  story.  Had 
the  attempt  been  made,  he  would  probably  have  pleaded  his 
Roman  citizenship ;  and  St.  Luke,  who  has  described  the 
riot  with  some  detail,  would  hardly  have  omitted  such  an 
interesting  occurrence.  We  have,  however,  his  own  evidence 
for  saying,  that  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  in  Ephesus 
was  attended  with  personal  danger".  When  he  wrote  his 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  saw  that  the  storm  was  gather¬ 
ing  ;  and  some  of  the  Christians  had  perhaps  already  begun 
to  suffer  for  their  faith.  I  would  not  assert,  that  they  had 
not  been  made  to  fight  with  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre ;  and 
some  such  attempt  would  perhaps  have  been  made  upon  the 
apostle,  if  he  had  not  hastened  his  departure,  and  set  out,  as 
he  had  previously  intended,  for  Macedonia.  It  wras  his  plan 
to  have  left  the  Ephesian  church  under  the  charge  of  Timothy, 
who  had  gone  to  Corinth  with  the  apostle's,  letter,  and  wrould 
have  returned  to  Ephesus  before  his  departure,  if  he  could 
have  remained  there,  as  long  as  he  had  intended.  It  is  un¬ 
certain,  whether  Timothy  arrived  in  time  to  see  St.  Paul.  If 
he  did,  he  had  but  a  short  interview,  and  St.  Paul  wrrote  from 
the  first  place  where  he  stopped,  perhaps  from  Troas,  giving 
Timothy  ample  directions  for  the  discharge  of  his  important 
duty.  The  apostle's  mind  must  have  been  distracted  with 
various  anxieties  upon  leaving  Ephesus.  He  had  fixed  to  go 
to  Jerusalem,  and  perhaps  w  ished  to  have  another  conference 
concerning  the  Gentile  converts.  It  was  six  years,  since  he 
had  seen  his  converts  in  Macedonia,  who  were  particularly 
attached  to  him  ;  and  he  was  solemnly  pledged  to  go  soon 
to  Corinth,  if  he  did  not  even  take  it  first  before  Macedonia. 
All  this  might  reconcile  him  to  leaving  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
had  laboured  successfully  for  upwards  of  three  years ;  but 
still  he  was  compelled  to  leave  it  at  the  crisis  when  his  pre¬ 
sence  was  most  necessary.  If  Christian  blood  had  not  already 
been  shed  in  Ephesus,  there  wras  at  least  great  danger  to  the 
Christians  who  continued  there  :  and  if  they  escaped  from 
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these  open  enemies,  there  was  a  still  more  fatal  danger  to 
their  souls  from  the  Gnostic  philosophy.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  Hymenseus  and  Alexander,  who  were  delivered 
by  St.  Paul  to  Satan  not  long  before  his  departure  from 
Ephesus h,  had  embraced  the  Gnostic  errors;  and  the  apostle 
probably  had  recourse  to  this  severity,  that  it  might  deter 
others  from  doing  the  same.  The  punishment  seems  to  have 
consisted  in  the  infliction  of  some  bodily  suffering ;  and  it  was 
part  of  the  preternatural  power  committed  to  the  apostles,  to 
be  able  to  visit  offenders  with  these  visible  tokens  of  displea¬ 
sure.  The  measure  would  be  doubly  necessary,  when  the 
Ephesian  converts  were  deprived  of  the  watchful  superin¬ 
tendence  of  him  who  had  instructed  them  ;  and  Timothy, 
who  had  now  been  the  companion  of  St.  Paul  for  six  years, 
and  had  been  employed  in  the  management  of  the  Macedonian 
churches,  was  well  suited  to  undertake  the  important  charge. 
The  apostle  had  some  intentions  of  returning  shortly  himself. 
The  length  of  his  absence  would  depend  upon  the  state  of  his 
converts  in  Macedonia  and  Corinth :  but  he  was  not  aware  at 
this  time,  that  when  he  took  his  departure  from  Ephesus,  he 
was  never  to  see  that  city  more. 


h  i  Tim.  i.  20. 
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ST.  PAUL  left  Ephesus  some  time  before  Pentecost  in  the 
year  52.  According  to  the  plan,  which  he  had  fixed 
before  the  tumult  in  the  theatre,  he  had  intended  not  to  set 
out  till  after  Pentecost,  to  visit  the  churches  in  Macedonia, 
and  to  winter  in  Corinth.  Being  obliged  to  leave  the  city  in 
a  hurry,  he  seems  hardly  to  have  decided  whether  he  should 
still  keep  to  his  former  plan,  or  whether  he  should  not  hasten 
his  journey  through  Greece,  and  return  as  soon  as  he  could  to 
Ephesus11.  On  many  accounts  he  was  anxious  to  arrive  at 
Corinth.  His  converts  there  were  by  no  means  in  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  state,  and  he  had  not  yet  heard  how  they  had  received 
the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  them.  When  he  reached  Troas, 
he  partly  expected  to  meet  Titus  there,  who  for  some  reason 
or  other  had  left  Crete,  and  touching  at  Corinth  was  to  have 
brought  St.  Paul  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  Corinthian 
church b.  It  may  have  been  about  a  twelvemonth,  or  per¬ 
haps  more,  since  St.  Paul  himself  was  in  Crete;  and  Titus 
was  probably  coming  to  confer  with  him,  after  having  given 
regulations  to  the  churches  in  that  island.  The  apostle,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  meet  with  Titus  at  Troas ;  and  though  the 
gospel  was  already  established  there,  and  a  promising  field 
was  open  to  his  labours,  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  stay, 
but  passed  on  to  Macedonia.  His  first  Epistle  to  Timothy 
seems  to  have  been  written,  as  I  have  already  stated,  soon 

a  See  i  Tim.  i.  3.  iii.  14,  15. 
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after  his  leaving  Ephesus,  perhaps  from  Troas  ;  and  it  con¬ 
tains  many  evident  allusions  to  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics. 
He  had  already  told  the  Thessalonians,  that  the  time  would 
come,  when  many  Christians  would  fall  away  from  the  faith  ; 
and  he  now  delivers  the  same  prediction  to  Timothy.  I 
conceive  both  of  these  remarkable  passages c  to  relate  to 
Gnosticism,  and  to  evils  which  were  to  happen  toward  the  - 
close  of  the  first  century,  when  most  of  the  apostles  were 
dead.  This  defection  to  Gnosticism  appears  to  have  been  a 
frequent  topic  in  the  prophetic  warnings  of  St.  Paul ;  and  he 
naturally  wrote  more  plainly  and  more  fully  to  Timothy, 
because  the  evil  had  already  begun  to  shew  itself  at  Ephesus. 

We  have  little  or  no  account  at  this  time  of  St.  Paul's 
journey  through  Macedonia.  He  had  two  principal  objects 
in  view :  to  visit  his  converts  in  those  parts,  and  to  excite 
them  to  make  a  collection  for  the  Christians  in  Judsea.  Pie 
had  partly  prepared  the  way  for  the  latter  measure  by  send¬ 
ing  Timothy  and  Erastus  some  time  before  ;  and  while 
Timothy  went  on  to  Corinth  with  St.  Paul's  letter,  Erastus 
remained  in  Macedonia.  We  know,  that  the  Macedonians 
met  this  call  upon  their  charity  with  the  greatest  alacrity, 
and  St.  Paul  was  able  to  use  the  zeal  of  them  and  the 
Corinthians  as  a  mutual  example  to  each  other.  While  he 
was  in  Macedonia,  he  had  also  the  gratification  of  receiving  a 
favourable  account  from  Corinth.  Titus,  who  was  to  have 
met  the  apostle  at  Troas,  joined  him  in  Macedonia,  and 
having  been  at  Corinth  since  the  arrival  of  his  letter,  he  was 
able  to  acquaint  him  with  its  reception,  and  the  good  effect 
which  it  had  produced d.  This  intelligence  was  particularly 
gratifying  to  St.  Paul ;  and  he  shortly  sent  Titus  back  again 
to  Corinth,  as  the  bearer  of  a  second  Epistle.  He  speaks 
also  of  sending  with  him  two  other  persons,  but  does  not 
mention  their  names  :  and  great  discussion  has  arisen,  as  to 
who  these  persons  were.  The  notion  was  entertained  by 
some  ancient  and  modern  writers,  that  one  of  them  was 
St.  Luke e :  but  there  are  no  good  grounds  for  such  an 
opinion,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  mistake.  The 

c  2  Thess.  ii.  i  Tim.  iv.  i.  e  Origen,  Jerom,  Grotius,  Cappellus. 
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apostle's  own  words  make  it  more  probable,  that  these  per¬ 
sons  were  Macedonians  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  sent  them  on 
this  mission,  that  one  or  both  of  them  might  finally  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  Judsea,  and  prevent  any  calumnious  reports 
which  his  enemies  might  spread,  of  the  Macedonian  money 
not  being  properly  applied.  We  know  the  names  of  some 
Macedonians,  who  were  at  Corinth  at  the  end  of  this  year, 
when  the  apostle  himself  was  there  ;  such  as  Aristarchus, 
Secundus,  and  Jason  of  Thessalonica,  and  probably  Sopater 
of  Beroea  ;  and  of  these,  Aristarchus  accompanied  St.  Paul  to 
J erusalem  ;  so  that  he  may  have  been  one  of  the  bearers  of 
St.  Paul’s  second  Epistle  to  Corinth. 

Before  this  Epistle  was  written,  St.  Paul  had  been  joined 
by  Timothy  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  why  Timothy  had 
so  soon  left  his  charge  at  Ephesus,  and  followed  the  apostle 
into  Macedonia.  There  is  reason  also  to  think,  that  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  quitted  Ephesus  about  the  same  period  :  at 
least  they  were  residing  there,  when  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians  before  Easter,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  they 
had  returned  to  Rome.  We  should  wish  to  know  what  in¬ 
duced  them  and  Timothy  to  leave  Ephesus  at  a  time,  when 
the  presence  of  every  zealous  teacher  seemed  so  particularly 
needed.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  having  laid 
down  their  own  necks  for  his  life f  ,•  an  expression,  which  at 
least  implies,  that  they  had  incurred  some  personal  danger. 
This  mav  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  riot  in  the  theatre, 
when  St.  Paul  was  persuaded  by  the  brethren  not  to  risk  his 
own  life,  by  encountering  the  populace  :  or  they  may  have 
been  exposed  to  peril  subsequent  to  St.  Paul's  departure,  and 
induced  in  consequence  to  seek  a  safer  residence.  If  so, 
Timothy  may  also  have  been  forced  to  leave  Ephesus,  from  his 
life  being  in  danger ;  and  he  may  have  gone  to  consult  St. 
Paul  upon  these  melancholy  events  ;  but  1  should  be  more 
willing  to  believe,  that  the  storm  blew  over  soon  after  St. 
Paul's  departure ;  that  the  Ephesian  church  resumed  its 
former  security  both  from  internal  and  external  enemies ; 
and  that  Timothy  thought  it  better  to  pass  a  few  months  in 
company  with  St.  Paul,  intending  to  return  with  him  to 
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Ephesus,  when  the  Grecian  churches  had  been  visited.  We 
are  apt  to  forget  the  small  extent,  which  Greece  occupied, 
even  if  we  take  in  the  Ionian  colonies.  A  journey  of  four  or 
five  days  would  have  brought  Timothy  from  Ephesus  to 
Macedonia,  and  he  might  have  returned  back  again,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  in  as  many  more  :  and  notwithstanding  the  defective 
navigation  of  those  days,  it  is  plain,  even  from  the  New 
Testament,  that  there  was  great  facility  of  communication 
between  one  place  and  another  through  the  whole  of  Greece. 
Timothy,  however,  did  not  return  to  Ephesus  for  some  time, 
and  was  with  St.  Paul  during  his  residence  at  Corinth ; 
which  confirms  the  notion  of  the  Ephesian  church  having 
become  more  tranquil.  The  same  cause  perhaps  induced 
St.  Paul  to  stay  a  longer  time  in  Macedonia,  than  he  at  first 
intended  ;  and  instead  of  going  immediately  to  Corinth,  and 
then  back  to  Ephesus,  he  visited  the  churches,  which  he  had 
planted  in  Macedonia,  and  traversed  the  country  till  he  came 
to  the  borders  of  Illyria  This  would  occupy  some  months, 
and  he  probably  would  not  reach  Corinth  till  the  beginning 
of  winter. 

This  was  the  second  residence  of  St.  Paul  in  Corinth,  and 
he  staid  there  three  months  ;  during  which  period,  we  know 
little  or  nothing  concerning  him,  except  that  he  wrote  his  £ 
celebrated  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  He  appears  to  have 
formed  a  wish  some  time  before  of  going  to  Rome,  and  even 
beyond  Italy,  to  Spain ;  and  at  present  his  intention  was  to 
take  that  journey,  as  soon  as  he  had  been  to  Jerusalem. 
He  had  heard  much  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  Roman 
church  :  and  our  curiosity  is  naturally  excited,  to  know  how 
the  gospel  had  taken  such  deep  root  in  a  place,  which  as  yet 
had  not  been  visited  by  any  apostle.  Roman  Catholic  writers 
would  not  allow  this  statement,  and  would  easily  solve  the 
difficulty  by  saying,  that  St.  Peter  visited  Rome  in  the  second 
year  of  Claudius,  when  he  founded  the  church  in  that  city. 
This  assertion  rests  upon  a  single  passage,  which  is  perhaps 
interpolated,  in  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius :  and  nothing 
seems  more  certain  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  than  that 
in  the  second  year  of  Claudius,  which  was  the  year  42, 
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St.  Peter  had  not  travelled  beyond  Judgea.  It  is  also  plain 
from  this  very  Epistle  of  St.  Paul,  that  at  the  time  of  its 
being  written,  which  was  the  year  53,  no  apostle  had  visited 
Romeh  ;  and  he  was  himself  anxious  to  go  thither,  because 
his  principle  was,  not  to  build  upon  another  man's  foundation. 
Still,  however,  the  seed  had  been  sown,  and,  according  to  the 
apostle  himself,  was  now  bringing  forth  an  abundant  crop.  I 
have  conjectured,  that  some  of  the  Roman  Jews,  who  were  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  which  followed  the  cruci¬ 
fixion,  may  have  carried  with  them  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel, 
when  they  returned  to  Rome.  I  mentioned,  that  Rufus,  who 
was  living  with  his  mother  at  Rome,  when  St.  Paul  wrote  this 
Epistle,  was  probably  the  son  of  Simon  of  Cyrene,  and  they 
may  have  been  among  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  in 
that  city.  St.  Paul  also  mentions  his  relations  Andronicus 
and  Junias,  who  had  been  converted  earlier  than  himself :  and 
if  the  apostle's  conversion  happened,  as  I  have  supposed, 
within  the  first  year  after  our  Lord's  ascension,  it  becomes 
highly  probable,  that  these  his  two  relations  were  among  the 
first  converts  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  I  have  already  ob¬ 
served,  that  it  is  not  quite  certain,  whether  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  had  embraced  the  gospel,  before  they  met  St.  Paul 
at  Corinth  in  the  year  46  :  but  enough  has  been  said  to  shew, 
that  the  gospel  may  have  been  known  at  Rome  fifteen  years 
before  that  period  :  and  the  edict  of  Claudius,  which  ordered 
the  Jews  to  quit  the  city,  most  probably  caused  many  Chris¬ 
tians  to  seek  a  residence  in  other  places.  There  are  reasons 
to  think,  that  this  edict  continued  in  force  but  a  short  time  ; 
and  since  the  Christian  community  at  Rome,  at  the  time  of 
St.  Paul  writing  this  Epistle,  contained  a  great  number  of 
Jews,  it  is  plain  that  they  must  have  been  allowed  to  return 
some  time  before. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  extraordinary,  that  St.  Paul  should 
have  written  this  letter  to  the  Romans,  when  as  yet  he  had 
not  visited  them,  and  had  had  no  share  in  their  conversion : 
but  he  himself  perhaps  furnishes  the  reason,  when  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  his  argument  consists  in  proving  that  salvation 
cannot  be  obtained  by  the  Law  of  Moses.  The  same  reason- 
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ing,  and  the  same  exhortations,  which  he  had  used  upon  this 
subject  to  the  Galatians,  are  repeated  to  the  Romans :  and 
we  should  not  perhaps  be  mistaken  in  supposing,  that  the 
same  false  teachers,  who  had  visited  Galatia,  went  on  after¬ 
wards  to  Rome. 

.  There  is  reason  also  to  think,  that  these  Judaizing  teachers 
were  not  the  only  persons,  who  had  misrepresented  the  gospel 
at  Rome.  If  Eusebius  is  to  be  believed,  Simon  Magus  visited 
Rome  immediately  after  he  had  been  rebuked  by  St.  Peter  in 
Samaria  :  but  Eusebius  contradicts  himself’  :  and  if  he  knew 
only  of  one  journey  of  Simon  Magus  to  Rome,  he  might 
equally  be  quoted  as  placing  that  journey  several  years  later. 
There  is,  however,  another  authority,  which  I  cannot  but 
consider  as  most  respectable,  which  positively  asserts  that 
Simon  went  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Justin 
Martyr,  who  was  himself  a  Samaritan,  of  the  same  country 
with  Simon,  and  must  have  been  born  early  in  the  second 
century,  speaks  with  some  detail  of  the  success  of  that 
impostor.  He  says  that  his  doctrine  had  spread  over  the 
whole  of  Samaria,  where  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  god  :  he 
then  adds  with  great  minuteness,  that  he  came  to  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  was  received  there  with  divine  honours, 
and  had  a  statue  erected  to  him  in  the  river  Tiber,  between 
the  two  bridges,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  SIMONI  DEO 
SANCTOk.  I  am  aware,  that  the  accuracy  of  Justin  in 
giving  this  account,  has  been  called  in  question,  and  he  has 
been  charged  with  making  a  mistake  from  not  being  able  to 
read  Latin.  The  same  inscription,  however,  is  quoted  by 
Latin  Fathers,  who  could  not  have  been  so  deceived  1  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  Justin  made  this  statement  in  a 
defence,  which  he  presented  to  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius 
about  the  year  140,  when  he  was  himself  at  Rome  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  believe,  that  he  could  have  been  so  deceived  con¬ 
cerning  the  history  of  Simon ;  or  that  he  would  have  invented 
a  story,  which,  if  false,  would  have  been  detected  not  only  by 
the  emperor,  but  by  every  person  in  Rome.  Upon  the  whole 

‘  Compare  H.  E.  II.  13,  14.  noticed  by  the  Greek  writers,  Ire- 

k  Apol.  I.  26.  p.  59.  naeus,Theodoret,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem. 

1  Tertullian,  Augustin.  It  is  also  See  Bampton  Lectures,  note  42. 
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I  am  inclined  to  admit  it  as  a  fact,  that  Simon  Magus  came 
to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  that  his  doctrine  met 
with  an  extraordinary  reception :  but  since  Claudius  reigned 
nearly  fourteen  years,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  the  date  of 
his  arrival.  A  spurious  though  ancient  document,  which  has 
been  ascribed  to  Clement in,  speaks  of  Aquila  having  been  a 
disciple  of  Simon  Magus  :  and  since  Aquila  joined  St.  Paul  at 
Corinth  in  46,  this  would  make  Simon  to  have  visited  Rome 
during  the  six  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Claudius.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  also,  that  the  impostor  himself,  as  being  a  Samaritan, 
might  have  been  driven  from  Rome  by  that  emperor’s  edict 
against  the  J ews  :  but  the  whole  of  this  testimony  concerning 
Aquila  is  worthy  of  little  credit :  and  I  should  rather  be 
inclined  to  place  Simon’s  arrival  at  Rome  late  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  perhaps  not  long  before  the  date  of  St.  Paul’s 
Epistle.  Though  Simon  introduced  the  name  of  Christ  into 
his  extravagant  philosophy,  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  for 
some  years  at  least  it  did  not  produce  much  effect  upon  the 
gospel.  I  have  observed,  that  Gnosticism  does  not  appear  to 
have  attracted  the  Christians  in  Greece,  till  about  the  latter 
part  of  St.  Paul’s  residence  in  Ephesus.  The  apostle  may 
also  have  heard,  that  the  Roman  Christians  were  beginning 
to  be  seduced  by  it ;  and  it  may  have  been  in  allusion  to  this, 
that  he  said  to  them,  Now  I  beseech  you ,  brethren ,  mark  them 
which  cause  divisions  and  offences ,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which 
ye  have  learned ,  and  avoid  them :  for  they  that  are  such  serve 
not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ,  but  their  own  belly ;  and  by  good 
words  and  fair  speeches  deceive  the  hearts  of  the  simple 11 .  This 
description  is  by  no  means  inapplicable  to  the  Gnostics,  who 
in  later  times,  if  not  now,  defended  immorality  upon  principle, 
and  used  their  pretended  miracles  for  the  purposes  of  gain. 
It  might  be  thought  also,  that  evil  was  already  beginning  to 
be  felt  by  the  Christians  from  their  being  confounded  with 
the  Gnostics.  The  latter  may  have  said,  Let  us  do  evil ,  that 
good  may  come ;  and  they  may  have  asserted,  by  a  strange 
perversion  of  argument,  that  the  principle  was  to  be  found  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christians.  If  there  are  these  grounds 
for  believing,  that  the  converts  at  Rome  were  in  danger  of 

n  Rom.  xvi.  17,  18. 
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having  their  faith  perverted  by  the  Judaizing  teachers  and  by 
the  Gnostics,  we  can  easily  account  for  St.  Paul  addressing 
to  them  this  Epistle ;  and  the  more  so,  since  he  probably 
thought  at  this  time,  that  within  a  few  months  he  should 
himself  visit  Rome. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written  from  Corinth, 
when  St.  Paul  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  it  for  J erusalem  : 
and  since  he  travelled  by  land  to  Philippi,  and  set  sail  from 
that  city  immediately  after  Easter,  the  Epistle  must  have 
been  written  early  in  the  year  53,  probably  in  February. 
This  agrees  with  what  is  said  by  St.  Luke,  that  St.  Paul 
passed  three  months  in  Greece.  I  have  supposed  some  months 
to  have  been  occupied  by  his  journey  through  Macedonia, 
and  that  he  arrived  in  southern  Greece  at  the  beginning  of 
winter.  This  would  allow  him  to  have  spent  three  months 
there  ;  and  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  the  time  was  passed 
at  Corinth.  As  soon  as  the  season  for  sailing  was  arrived, 
he  intended  to  set  out  for  Judaea,  taking  with  him  the 
money,  which  had  been  collected  as  alms  from  the  converts 
in  Macedonia  and  Achaia.  The  Jews,  however,  laid  wait  for 
him ;  partly  perhaps  from  their  ancient  enmity  to  him,  and 
partly  to  get  possession  of  the  sum,  which  he  was  known  to 
be  carrying  off.  W e  are  not  informed  of  the  plan  which 
they  had  taken  to  intercept  the  apostle  ;  nor  does  it  appear 
why  it  was  safer  for  him  to  take  the  circuitous  route  of  going 
through  Macedonia  by  land,  than  to  sail  direct  for  Judaea  by 
sea.  He  decided,  however,  upon  the  former  course,  and 
arrived  at  Philippi  before  Easter.  I  have  mentioned  some 
Macedonians,  who  were  with  him  at  Corinth,  Sopater  of 
Beroea,  and  Jason,  Secundus  and  Aristarchus  of  Thessalonica. 
All  these,  except  Jason,  appear  to  have  left  Corinth  with  the 
apostle  :  and  in  addition  to  these  there  were  Timothy,  and 
Caius,  who  was  also  of  Derbe,  and  Tychicus  and  Trophimus, 
who  were  natives  of  Asia  Minor,  and  probably  of  Ephesus. 
All  these,  except  Sopater,  proceeded  immediately  to  Troas  ; 
but  St.  Paul  himself  remained  at  Philippi  to  keep  the  feast 
of  Easter;  and  I  may  remark  in  this  place,  that  there  is 

observed  this  season  from 
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otherwise,  when  so  many  of  the  first  converts  were  Jews ; 
and  the  Gentile  converts  had  as  good  reason  to  remember  the 
solemnity,  which  reminded  them  of  their  Saviour’s  resurrection. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  St.  Paul  himself,  and  perhaps 
all  the  Christians,  at  this  early  period,  observed  the  feast  of 
Easter  according  to  the  Jewish  method  of  computation.  The 
time  of  it  depended  upon  the  Paschal  full  moon,  and  the 
Asiatic  churches  continued  for  a  long  time  to  adhere  to  this 
rule.  The  western  churches  did  not  make  it  a  moveable 
feast :  but  the  controversy,  which  arose  from  this  difference 
of  customs,  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  festival  lasted  for  fifteen  days,  i.  e.  for 
the  seven  days  which  preceded  Easter  Sunday,  and  the  seven 
which  followed  it. 

When  the  Easter  was  over,  St.  Paul  set  sail  for  Troas  to 
rejoin  his  companions  ;  and  since  St.  Luke  accompanied  him 
from  Philippi,  but  was  not  with  him  before,  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  he  had  been  staying  some  time  in  that  city.  The 
last  time  we  have  had  any  positive  mention  of  St.  Luke,  was 
when  he  arrived  at  Philippi  with  St.  Paul  in  the  year  46  ; 
and  since  he  does  not  speak  of  himself  as  accompanying  the 
apostle  from  that  city,  and  it  is  plain,  that  he  was  not  with 
him  at  Athens  or  Corinth,  I  conjectured,  that  he  continued  at 
Philippi,  and  had  a  principal  share  in  managing  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  churches.  During  the  six  years  which  followed,  we  hear 
nothing  of  St.  Luke ;  and  whether  he  remained  at  Philippi 
till  53,  when  he  accompanied  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  must  be 
considered  uncertain.  It  seems  most  probable,  that  he  passed 
this  interval  either  in  that  city,  or  in  visiting  other  places  of 
Macedonia ;  and  the  flourishing  state  of  the  churches  in  those 
parts  is  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  to  the  zeal  and  ability  of  St. 
Luke.  Some  persons  have  supposed,  that  he  wrote  his  Gospel 
at  this  period  :  a  notion,  which  rests  principally  upon  the 
fact  of  his  continuing  so  long  in  one  place,  where  he  might  be 
conceived  to  have  had  leisure  for  such  an  undertaking.  The 
hypothesis  is  capable  of  being  neither  proved  nor  disproved ; 
and  the  date  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  is  perhaps  correctly  fixed  to 
about  this  period :  but  it  seems  to  me  more  probable,  as  1 
shall  state  presently,  that  it  was  written  in  Palestine. 
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St.  Paul  arrived  at  Troas  in  five  days,  where  he  found  the 
rest  of  his  company,  and  staid  there  seven  days.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  miracle  of  his  raising 
Eutychus  to  life  :  but  the  occasion,  which  led  to  it,  furnishes 
one  of  the  many  proofs,  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was 
observed  by  the  Christians  for  meeting  together  to  pray,  and 
to  take  the  bread  and  wine.  We  know  also,  from  an  Epistle 
written  by  St.  Paul  in  the  preceding  year,  that  charitable 
collections  for  the  poor  were  sometimes  made  on  the  Lord's 
day  °.  This  was  the  name,  which  it  generally  bore.  The 
heathen  name  of  Sunday  was  applied  to  it  in  the  second 
century  even  by  Christians  P ;  and  perhaps  this  was  the  case 
at  an  earlier  period.  There  can  however  be  no  doubt,  that 
the  Lord's  day  was  observed  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and 
it  was  always  considered  as  a  day  of  rejoicing.  In  later 
times  it  was  held  unlawful  to  fast  upon  the  Sunday :  but  this 
rule  was  perhaps  not  established  in  the  first  century  q.  The 
Christians  were  also  accustomed  for  a  long  time  to  observe 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  as  well  as  the  Sunday.  It  was  perhaps 
natural  for  them  to  do  so,  while  so  many  of  them  had  been 
Jews :  and  those  who  have  watched  the  effect  produced  by 
times  and  seasons,  will  not  be  surprised  that  even  the  Gentile 
Christians  should  have  assisted  afterwards  in  continuing  the 
custom  r. 

St.  Paul  probably  staid  purposely  these  seven  days  at 
Troas,  that  he  might  pass  the  Sunday  there ;  but  we  have 
already  seen,  that  the  gospel  had  made  some  progress  in  that 
town.  He  had  found  St.  Luke  there  in  the  year  46,  when  he 
was  passing  over  for  the  first  time  into  Macedonia.  How  long 
St.  Luke  had  been  staying  there,  does  not  appear :  but  he  had 
probably  preached  with  success  ;  and  when  St.  Paul  came  to 
Troas  from  Ephesus  in  52,  he  found,  as  he  says,  a  door  opened 
to  hims  for  preaching  the  gospel.  At  that  time  he  was  not 
able  to  stay  there  ;  but  at  present,  though  he  was  in  a  hurry 
to  proceed,  he  remained  seven  days.  From  thence  in  five 

°  i  Cor.  xvi.  2.  XXVIII.  ad  Lucinium. 

p  Justin.  Mart.  Apol.  I.  67.  p.  83.  r  See  Bingham,  XX.  2.  Holden 
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days  more  he  arrived  at  Miletus,  having  sailed  by  Ephesus 
without  stopping  there  :  for  though  the  inducement  was  great 
to  visit  his  converts  in  that  city,  he  knew  that  he  should  find 
it  difficult  to  leave  them,  and  he  was  anxious,  if  possible,  to 
be  at  Jerusalem  by  Pentecost.  He  therefore  stopped  at 
Miletus,  and  sent  to  Ephesus,  which  is  about  fifty  miles  off, 
requesting  the  elders  of  that  church  to  come  and  meet  him. 
The  scriptures  scarcely  contain  a  more  affecting  scene,  than 
that  which  took  place  in  consequence.  St.  Paul’s  address  to 
these  persons,  whom  either  he  or  Timothy  had  placed  over 
the  Ephesian  church,  not  only  throws  light  upon  his  former 
residence  in  that  city ;  but  if  we  take  historically  what  he 
delivered  prophetically,  we  learn  something  of  what  took 
place  at  Ephesus  after  this  period  ;  and  when  the  apostle 
said,  I  know  this ,  that  after  my  departing  shall  grievous  wolves 
enter  in  among  you ,  not  sparing  the  flock  :  also  of  your  own 
selves  shall  men  arise ,  speaking  perverse  things ,  to  draw  away  the 
disciples  after  them ,  he  seems  very  plainly  to  allude  to  the 
errors  of  the  Gnostics.  If  we  take  his  words  literally,  he 
seems  also  to  have  known,  that  his  converts  at  Ephesus  were 
never  to  see  him  again ;  and  we  certainly  have  no  account  of 
his  ever  visiting  Ephesus  after  this  time.  Nothing  is  said  of 
his  leaving  Timothy  at  Ephesus  on  this  occasion  :  but  since 
St.  Luke  is  equally  silent  as  to  Timothy  going  on  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  we  might  perhaps  conjecture,  that  he  staid  with  his 
Ephesian  converts,  from  whom  he  had  now  been  separated 
about  a  twelvemonth  b 

There  is  no  occasion  to  follow  the  apostle  in  his  voyage 
along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  There  was  no  place,  at  which 
he  stopped  even  for  one  day,  till  he  reached  Tyre ;  but  here 
he  met  with  some  Christians,  and  staid  with  them  a  week. 
It  does  not  appear,  that  he  had  ever  been  here  before  :  but 
Phoenicia  is  mentioned  among  the  places  which  received  the 
gospel  from  some  of  those  persons,  who  were  dispersed  upon 
the  death  of  Stephen.  Twenty-two  years,  therefore,  had 
elapsed  since  Christianity  had  first  been  established  in  Tyre ; 
and  lying  as  it  did,  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  it 
was  not  unlikely  to  be  occasionally  visited  by  some  of  the 
t  This  is  also  the  conjecture  of  Baronius. 
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apostles.  We  might  perhaps  conjecture,  that  this  had  been  the 
case,  since  there  were  persons  there,  when  St.  Paul  arrived,  who 
possessed  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ;  and  it  seems  certain,  that 
these  spiritual  gifts  were  only  conveyed  by  the  hands  of  an 
apostle.  The  disciples  at  Tyre  had  received  preternatural 
intimation,  that  some  misfortune  would  befall  the  apostle  at 
Jerusalem  :  but  such  anticipations  had  no  effect  upon  him, 
and  he  proceeded  on  by  Ptolemais  to  Caesarea.  We  here 
meet  again  with  Philip,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  deacons, 
and  who  after  converting  the  Samaritans,  and  baptizing  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch,  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Caesarea.  It  must 
have  been  an  interesting  meeting  between  him  and  the  apo¬ 
stle,  if  they  had  never  met  since  the  time  that  Saul's  persecu¬ 
tion  had  forced  the  surviving  deacons  to  leave  Jerusalem. 
Caesarea  was  perhaps  the  usual  residence  of  Philip :  but 
we  need  not  suppose,  that  he  had  confined  himself  to  that  one 
place  during  the  two  and  twenty  years  which  had  elapsed. 
St.  Luke  calls  him  the  evangelist :  by  which  we  are  certainly  to 
understand,  that  a  special  gift  of  the  Spirit  enabled  him  to 
preach  the  gospel ;  and  we  are  perhaps  to  infer,  that  without 
holding  an  office  in  any  definite  church,  he  preached  in  his 
own  city,  and  in  other  neighbouring  places.  The  nature  of 
these  spiritual  gifts  may  be  further  illustrated  by  what  we 
read  of  his  four  daughters,  who  had  the  gift  of  prophecy  ;  by 
which  we  are  perhaps  to  understand,  that  they  were  specially 
enlightened  in  expounding  the  scriptures.  There  is  abundant 
evidence,  that  this  and  every  other  miraculous  gift  was 
bestowed  without  any  distinction  of  sex :  and  though  St. 
Paul  prohibited  females  from  speaking  in  the  churches,  they 
would  have  frequent  opportunity  of  exercising  their  spiritual 
gifts,  in  making  converts  of  their  own  sex,  and  in  instructing 
those  who  already  believed.  It  is  singular,  that  so  many 
early  writers  have  confounded  Philip  the  deacon  with  Philip 
the  apostle ;  and  when  we  are  told,  that  two  of  his  daughters, 
who  died  unmarried,  were  buried  with  himself  at  Hierapolis, 
and  that  a  third  was  buried  at  Ephesus,  there  is  perhaps 
an  allusion  intended  to  the  daughters  of  the  evangelist,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Acts,  though  the  tradition  related  more  pro¬ 
perly  to  Philip  the  apostle. 
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We  have  still  another  instance  of  these  spiritual  gifts  in 
the  case  of  Agabus,  who  came  down  at  this  time  from  J eru- 
salem  to  Caesarea.  He  may  perhaps  have  been  the  same 
person,  who  more  than  twelve  years  before  had  predicted  the 
famine,  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  ;  and  he  now 
signified  to  St.  Paul,  by  a  symbolical  representation,  common 
in  eastern  countries,  that  he  would  be  imprisoned  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  delivered  to  the  Gentiles.  The  prediction  is  worthy 
of  being  remarked,  because  it  appears  plain  from  other 
passages,  that  St.  Paul,  though  gifted  to  a  high  degree  with 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  had  not  yet  received  a  clear  revelation 
of  what  was  awaiting  him.  He  had  been  able  to  foretell 
to  his  converts  at  Thessalonica  and  Ephesus,  that  the  Gnostic 
errors  would  in  a  few  years,  and  after  his  own  decease,  be 
productive  of  great  evils  to  the  church.  He  even  knew,  that 
his  converts  at  Ephesus  would  never  see  his  face  again ;  and 
yet  it  is  plain,  that  it  was  not  till  his  arrival  in  Judaea,  that 
he  knew  the  full  extent  and  the  immediate  approach  of  the 
trial  which  he  was  to  undergo.  When  he  wrote  to  the 
Romans,  he  fully  expected  that  he  should  see  them  shortly, 
and  that  after  having  been  to  Jerusalem  he  should  be  at 
liberty  to  travel  in  any  direction  :  but  if  there  could  be 
any  doubt  upon  this  point,  it  would  be  removed  by  what 
he  said  to  the  Ephesian  elders,  Now  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit 
unto  Jerusalem ,  not  knowing  the  things  that  shall  befall  me  there : 
save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth  in  every  city ,  saying  that 
bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  The  fact  is  curious,  as  illus¬ 
trating  the  nature  of  these  preternatural  illuminations ; 
and  so  far  from  making  us  think  less  of  the  apostle’s  inspira¬ 
tion,  it  ought  greatly  to  strengthen  our  conviction,  that  there 
was  no  delusion  in  these  spiritual  gifts,  and  that  St.  Paul 
spoke  truth  when  he  said,  There  are  diversities  of  operations , 
but  it  is  the  same  God  ivliich  worketh  all  in  all :  and  all  these 
worketh  that  one  and  the  selfsame  Spirit ,  dividing  to  every  man 
severally  as  he  will.  An  impostor  would  never  have  laid 
claim  to  imperfect  inspiration.  Tf  the  whole  had  been  a  con¬ 
trivance,  St.  Paul  and  not  Agabus  would  have  been  the  prin¬ 
cipal  prophet.  He  would  never  have  acknowledged,  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  fate  which  awaited  him  ;  nor  would  he 
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have  left  it  to  inferior  pretenders  in  the  different  towns, 
to  disclose  by  degrees  what  personally  concerned  himself. 
The  persons,  who  are  surprised,  that  St.  Paul’s  foreknowledge 
was  limited,  can  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  question  of 
prophecy.  Inspiration  cannot  be  separated  from  the  notion 
of  a  superintending  and  controlling  power  :  if  it  could,  or  if 
the  extent  of  the  foreknowledge  depended  upon  the  will  of  the 
person  possessing  it,  it  would  cease  to  be  inspiration :  and 
if  we  proceed  to  say,  that  St.  Paul  was  not  inspired,  because 
he  did  not  know  every  thing,  we  are  in  fact  deciding  what  it 
is  best  for  God  to  do ;  and  we  are  judging  by  ordinary  and 
human  rules  of  that  which  by  the  very  hypothesis  is  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  superhuman.  If  a  person  denies  the  existence  of 
prophecy,  he  must  be  met  by  other  arguments  :  but  if  he 
allow  it  to  be  possible,  it  bespeaks  not  only  a  more  humble, 
but  a  more  philosophical  mind,  to  judge  of  prophecy  by  what 
is  revealed.  Inspiration  would  not  be  given  at  all,  but  for 
wise  and  good  purposes ;  and  he,  who  thinks  that  St.  Paul’s 
foreknowledge  ought  to  have  exceeded  that  of  Agabus,  should 
be  prepared  to  prove,  that  the  counsels  of  God  would  have 
succeeded  better,  if  this  had  been  the  case. 

The  prediction  so  clearly  made  by  Agabus  produced  no 
more  effect  upon  St.  Paul  than  the  warnings,  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  at  Tyre.  His  resolution  was  fixed,  and  he  continued  his 
journey  to  Jerusalem :  but  before  we  proceed  to  consider  his 
reception  there,  a  few  remarks  will  be  necessary  concerning 
the  political  state  of  Judaea. 

It  was  now  five  years,  since  St.  Paul  had  visited  the 
metropolis  of  his  countrymen  :  at  least  we  have  no  account  of 
his  going  thither  since  the  year  48  ;  and  it  does  not  appear, 
that  he  visited  Judaea  during  the  three  years,  which  he  spent 
for  the  most  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus.  His  last 
visit  was  a  short  one,  which  was  caused,  as  I  then  conjectured, 
by  the  disturbed  and  melancholy  state  of  affairs  in  that 
country.  Cumanus  and  Felix  had  just  been  appointed  to  the 
joint  government  of  Judaea,  including  Samaria  and  Galilee  : 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  rapacity  of  these  two  governors, 
and  the  miseries  which  ensued  to  the  people  at  large.  At 
length,  in  the  year  50,  when  Quadratus  the  president  of 
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Syria  was  ordered  by  Claudius  to  investigate  the  cause  of 
these  continued  outrages,  Cumanus  was  deprived  of  his  share 
in  the  government u;  while  Felix,  who  was  equally  guilty, 
contrived  to  escape,  and  had  the  whole  of  the  province  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  rule.  He  was  perhaps  indebted  for  this  iniqui¬ 
tous  partiality  to  his  brother  Pallas,  the  celebrated  freedman 
and  favourite  of  the  emperor  Claudius :  but  though  hitherto 
his  government  had  been  marked  by  avarice  and  oppression, 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  Jews  were  gainers  by  having 
got  rid  of  one  of  their  oppressors.  When  Tertullus  said  to 
Felix,  as  is  reported  in  the  Acts,  We  enjoy  by  thee  great  quiet¬ 
ness ,  and  very  worthy  deeds  are  done  unto  this  nation  by  thy 
providence ,  the  flattery  was  not  altogether  unfounded,  though, 
it  was  only  by  comparison  with  still  greater  anarchy,  that  the 
country  could  then  be  said  to  be  enjoying  quietness.  The 
sicarii  still  committed  many  acts  of  violence ;  but  Felix  had 
no  interest  in  tolerating  them,  and  he  took  every  means  to 
put  them  down  by  the  strong  arm  of  power.  Eleazer,  who 
for  twenty  years  had  acted  as  the  head  of  these  marauders,  was 
taken  by  his  exertions  and  sent  in  chains  to  Rome ;  but  this 
perhaps  happened  after  the  arrival  of  St.  Paul.  Impostors 
also  continued  to  appear  from  time  to  time,  taking  advantage 
of  the  national  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  and  drawing  after 
them  great  multitudes,  who  frequently  fell  under  the  severity 
of  the  government,  as  being  guilty  of  riot.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  arrival  of  St.  Paul,  that  an  Egyptian  tried  a  similar 
artifice,  and  deluded  as  many  as  80,000  persons,  who  followed 
him  to  the  mount  of  Olives,  and  threatened  to  enter  Jeru¬ 
salem.  The  inhabitants,  turbulent  as  they  were,  and  impa¬ 
tient  of  their  yoke,  willingly  supported  Felix  in  checking  such 
formidable  invaders  ;  and  the  Roman  garrison  quartered  in 
Jerusalem  quickly  dispersed  the  ill-organized  rabble,  whom 
fanaticism  and  a  love  of  plunder  had  united  in  this  hopeless 
enterprise  x. 

u  Joseph.  Antiq.  XX.  5.  Tacit,  “  and  he  had  orders  to  punish  the 
Annal.  XII. 54.  Suidas  has  preserved  “  latter.”  voc.  Claudius.  It  might  be 
a  curious  fact,  if  the  truth  of  it  could  thought,  if  we  compare  this  passage 
be  proved,  that  “  Claudius  sent  Fe-  with  Josephus,  that  Suidas  meant 
“  lix  to  govern  the  country,  when  to  write  2apapeiVa)i/  for  Xpianavcov. 
“  there  had  been  disturbances  be-  x  Acts  xxi.  38.  Joseph,  de  Bel. 
“  tween  the  Jews  and  Christians,  Jud.  II.  13,  5. 
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The  priesthood  was  not  exempt  from  the  violence  and  dis¬ 
order  which  were  now  disfiguring  the  political  state  of  Judaea. 
The  high  priests  had  for  some  time  been  tools  in  the  hands  of 
contending  parties ;  which  not  only  led  to  a  quick  succession 
of  them,  but  caused  them  to  be  implicated  in  much  of  the 
wickedness  and  intrigue,  which  were  now  so  shamelessly 
practised.  They  did  not  scruple  to  employ  sicarii  to  get  rid 
of  a  rival :  and  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul  coming  to  Jerusalem, 
it  was  difficult  to  say,  who  was  really  high  priest.  Ananias, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  that  office  in  47,  was  sent  to 
Rome  by  Quadratus  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  between  the 
Jews  and  Samaritans.  This  probably  happened  about  the 
time  that  Felix  secured  the  sole  government ;  and  such 
causes  did  not  generally  obtain  a  speedy  hearing  in  Rome. 
In  the  mean  time  the  high  priesthood  had  been  given  to 
Jonathan,  who  had  held  the  office  before,  and  was  now 
advanced  in  years.  He  had  been  of  some  use  in  procuring 
the  government  for  Felix;  and  he  took  advantage  of  this 
service,  as  well  as  of  his  age,  to  remonstrate  with  the  governor 
upon  the  violence  of  his  measures.  Felix  could  ill  bear  such 
expostulations,  and  bribed  a  confidential  friend  of  Jonathan 
to  put  him  to  death  y.  While  this  tragedy  was  being  acted, 
Ananias  appears  to  have  obtained  his  release  from  Rome,  and 
to  have  returned  to  Jerusalem.  Finding  the  high  priesthood 
vacant,  he  probably  resumed  it,  as  if  his  place  had  never  been 
filled  by  another.  It  is  not  certain,  whether  this  resumption 
of  his  office  was  ever  ratified  by  the  proper  authority  ;  and  it 
was  perhaps  more  easy  for  him  to  dispense  with  such  a 
ceremony,  because  the  power  of  making  and  deposing  the  high 
priests  was  vested,  not  in  Felix,  but  in  Agrippa.  I  have 
stated,  that  this  young  prince,  upon  the  death  of  his  uncle 
Herod  in  49,  succeeded  to  his  small  kingdom  of  Chalcis :  and 
four  years  after,  in  the  year  of  St.  Paul’s  arrival  at  Jerusalem, 
Claudius  took  this  territory  from  him,  and  gave  him  Tracho- 
nitis  and  the  adjoining  district.  This  change  in  his  domin¬ 
ions,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  them,  would  be  likely  to 
keep  him  from  Jerusalem,  and  to  hinder  him  from  looking 
closely  into  the  appointment  of  the  high  priests  :  so  that 

y  Joseph.  Antiq.  XX.  8,  5. 
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Ananias  may  have  held  the  office  for  some  time  after  his 
return  from  Rome,  and  it  was  not  the  business  of  Felix  to 
investigate  his  claim.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  in  this 
same  year  he  was  deposed  by  Agrippa,  and  Ismael  appointed 
in  his  room. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Judaea,  when  St.  Paul  arrived  there 
in  the  year  53 :  and  we  may  now  proceed  to  pursue  his  per¬ 
sonal  history  at  this  critical  period  of  his  life.  He  reached 
Jerusalem  immediately  before  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  when 
the  city  would  be  crowded  with  foreign  Jews  from  many 
distant  places.  It  does  not  appear,  that  any  of  the  other 
apostles  were  now  at  Jerusalem  ;  from  which  we  may  perhaps 
infer,  that  they  were  dispersed  in  distant  countries  to  preach 
the  gospel.  James  was  still  the  resident  bishop  of  Jerusalem: 
and  his  station  is  marked  by  the  fact  of  St.  Paul  going  to  him 
on  the  day  after  his  arrival,  and  giving  an  account  of  his  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  him  and  the  elders  who  were  present.  The  other 
persons,  who  had  travelled  with  St.  Paul,  also  attended  this 
meeting.  We  know,  that  Luke,  Aristarchus,  and  Trophimus, 
were  with  him,  and  perhaps  some  more  of  those,  who  set  out 
from  Greece.  I  have  conjectured,  that  Timothy  was  left  at 
Ephesus ;  and  perhaps  some  others  remained  at  different 
churches  on  the  way.  Those,  who  went  on  to  Jerusalem,  were 
well  received  by  the  brethren  in  that  city  ;  and  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  full  and  explicit  understanding  between  them,  as 
to  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted  with  the  Gentile 
converts.  Still,  however,  there  was  a  strong  Judaizing  party, 
who  had  heard,  that  St.  Paul  wished  to  absolve  the  Jews,  as 
well  as  the  Gentiles,  from  the  obligation  of  obeying  the  Law; 
and  though  James  and  the  elders  knew  that  the  report  was 
false,  they  urged  upon  St.  Paul  the  expediency  of  giving  it  an 
immediate  and  open  contradiction.  St.  Paul  could  easily  do 
this  without  compromising  any  principle.  He  only  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  Law  and  its  ceremonies  could  not  procure 
salvation :  but  if  a  man  chose  to  observe  them,  as  mere 
ceremonies,  he  never  objected ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
he  himself  adhered  to  the  Law  of  Moses  in  many  particulars. 
All  that  he  wished  to  impress  upon  his  converts  was,  that 
such  things  were  in  themselves  indifferent ;  and  the  rule 
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which  he  gave  for  compliance  or  noncompliance,  was  whether 
other  persons  were  likely  to  take  offence.  He  had  now  to 
apply  this  rule  to  his  own  case.  James  and  the  elders  had 
no  intention  whatever  of  imposing  the  Law  of  Moses  upon 
the  Gentiles ;  but  they  knew,  that  St.  Paul  would  give  offence 
to  many,  if  he  did  not  comply  with  it  himself.  They  therefore 
pointed  out  a  ready  method,  by  which  he  might  prove  his 
regard  for  the  ceremonial  Law.  There  were  always  several 
persons  in  Jerusalem,  and  particularly  at  the  great  festivals, 
who  took  upon  them  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite :  that  is,  they 
vowed  to  abstain  from  wine,  or  any  fermented  liquor,  for  a 
certain  number  of  days,  the  term  being  optional  with  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  when  it  was  over,  they  were  to  bring  the  pre¬ 
scribed  offering  to  the  priest ;  till  which  time  the  hair  of  their 
head  was  not  allowed  to  be  cut.  The  offering  appointed  for 
the  Nazarite  at  the  expiration  of  his  vow  was  very  expensive2; 
and  it  often  happened,  that  a  poor  man  began  his  course  of 
abstinence,  but  was  not  able  to  fix  the  termination  of  it, 
because  he  had  no  means  of  providing  the  offering.  In  these 
cases  the  vow  might  continue  a  long  time  :  and  a  king  or 
great  person,  when  he  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  sometimes  made 
himself  popular,  by  enabling  the  Nazarites  to  provide  their 
offering a.  The  elders  happened  to  know  of  four  Christians, 
who  had  taken  upon  themselves  a  vow,  which  they  were  not 
able  to  discharge ;  and  they  therefore  suggested  to  St.  Paul, 
that  if  he  took  the  same  vow  upon  himself,  and  assisted  these 
men  to  provide  their  offering,  the  fact  would  be  publicly 
known,  and  the  charge  brought  against  him  would  be  proved 
to  be  false.  He  accordingly  went  the  next  day  with  the  four 
Nazarites  publicly  into  the  temple ;  and  they  made  their 
declaration,  that  in  seven  days  they  would  bring  their  offering 
to  the  priest. 

This  probably  satisfied  the  Judaizing  Christians  :  but  the 
city  was  filled  with  foreign  Jews  ;  and  St.  Paul  was  now  too 
well  known,  not  to  have  some  enemies  among  those  who  were 
come  to  worship.  The  Jews,  who  lived  at  Ephesus,  were 
particularly  likely  to  remember  him,  after  a  long  residence  in 

2  Numbers  vi.  14,  15. 
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that  city ;  and  we  find  that  the  J ews  of  Asia  Minor  were  the 
first  authors  of  his  troubles.  They  also  recognised  Trophimus, 
who  was  an  Ephesian  and  a  Gentile  ;  and  they  chose  to  say, 
that  St.  Paul  had  brought  this  man  into  the  inner  part  of  the 
temple,  which  none  but  Jews  were  allowed  to  enter.  The 
charge  was  made,  when  the  seven  days  were  nearly  expired, 
and  when  St.  Paul  himself  happened  to  be  in  the  temple. 
A  great  tumult  ensued  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  precon¬ 
certed,  that  St.  Paul  should  be  dragged  out  of  the  temple, 
and  put  to  death  in  the  confusion.  The  temple,  however, 
was  overlooked  by  the  tower  of  Antonia,  a  strong  fortress, 
which  Herod  had  rebuilt,  and  called  after  the  name  of  Mark 
Antony.  The  troops,  which  the  Romans  always  kept  in  the 
city,  were  quartered  here  ;  and  during  the  festivals,  which 
frequently  led  to  a  riot,  the  soldiers  remained  under  arms, 
and  were  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  descend  by  two 
flights  of  steps  to  the  porticos  of  the  temple b.  The  com¬ 
mander  at  this  time  was  Claudius  Lysias  ;  who  being  in¬ 
formed  of  the  tumult,  immediately  hastened  to  the  spot,  and 
rescued  St.  Paul,  who  had  already  received  several  blows. 
The  throng  continued  so  great,  that  as  soon  as  he  was 
fastened  by  chains  to  two  soldiers,  Lysias  ordered  him  to  be 
taken  to  the  tower  of  Antonia  ;  and  while  they  were  making 
their  way  up  the  steps,  he  had  time  to  ask  him  some  ques¬ 
tions,  as  to  who  he  was.  It  was  perhaps  an  intentional  false¬ 
hood  of  some  of  the  rioters,  which  led  him  to  mistake  St.  Paul 
for  the  Egyptian  impostor,  whom  T  mentioned  not  long  ago  : 
but  being  answered  by  him  in  Greek,  and  hearing  him  de¬ 
clare  himself  a  citizen  of  Tarsus,  he  allowed  him  to  address 
the  multitude  from  the  steps  on  which  they  were  standing. 

St.  Paul  delivered  his  address  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
which  so  far  pacified  the  Jews,  that  they  listened  to  him  for 
a  time,  while  he  related  the  history  of  his  conversion :  but 
when  he  mentioned,  that  his  commission  extended  to  the 
Gentiles,  they  no  longer  restrained  their  impatience,  but 
shewed  by  shouts  and  other  indications,  that  they  were  bent 
upon  taking  his  life.  The  tribune  prevented  this  by  carrying 

•  b  Joseph,  de  Bel.  Jud.  V.  5,  8. 
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St.  Paul  within  the  fortress  ;  where  he  would  have  proceeded 
to  scourging  him,  with  a  view  of  extorting  a  confession,  if 
St.  Paul  had  not  declared  himself  to  be  a  Roman  citizen. 
This  saved  him  from  further  indignities,  and  procured  him 
a  release  from  his  chains  :  and  the  next  day,  the  tribune 
ordered  the  chief  priests  to  convene  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
brought  St.  Paul  out  of  the  fortress  to  appear  before  them. 
He  had  no  sooner  begun  his  defence,  than  Ananias  or¬ 
dered  the  bystanders  to  strike  him  in  the  face;  a  wanton 
insult,  which  called  forth  a  remonstrance  from  St.  Paul, 
together  with  a  prophetical  allusion  to  the  violent  death 
which  Ananias  afterwards  met  with0.  Being  reproved  for 
speaking  thus  disrespectfully  to  the  high  priest,  he  professed 
his  ignorance,  that  the  office  was  at  this  time  filled  :  and 
what  I  said  before,  of  Ananias  returning  from  Rome  after 
the  murder  of  Jonathan,  will  explain  the  reflexion,  which 
St.  Paul  seemed  to  cast  upon  the  legality  of  his  appointment. 
This  was  perhaps  a  question,  which  Ananias  was  unwilling 
to  agitate :  and  St.  Paul  gained  a  further  advantage  by 
declaring  himself  a  Pharisee,  and  stating  that  his  belief  in 
a  resurrection  was  the  cause  of  his  then  standing  as  a  cri¬ 
minal  before  them.  I  have  conjectured,  that  the  dissension 
between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  had  been  of  some 
service  to  the  Christians  very  early  in  their  history ;  and 
it  now  so  far  befriended  St.  Paul,  that  the  Pharisaical  part 
of  the  council  declared  him  to  be  innocent.  The  tumult 
which  ensued  was  so  great,  that  Lysias  was  again  obliged  to 
interfere,  and  carry  St.  Paul  within  the  fortress ;  and  being 
informed  in  the  course  of  the  next  day,  that  more  than  forty 
J ews  had  made  a  vow  to  put  St.  Paul  to  death,  he  determined 
to  send  him  by  night  to  Caesarea,  where  Felix  was  then 
residing.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Felix,  asserting  his 
belief  in  the  innocence  of  Paul ;  and  he  settled  with  the  chief 
priests,  that  they  should  go  in  a  few  days  to  Caesarea,  and 
state  their  complaints  to  the  Procurator. 

Ananias  went  down  in  person,  and  an  advocate  was  hired 
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to  give  more  weight  to  the  accusation.  St.  Paul  also  was 
heard  in  his  defence ;  and  on  the  whole  he  seems  to  have 
produced  a  favourable  impression.  We  are  told,  that  Felix 
was  \yell  aware  of  the  progress  which  Christianity  was  mak¬ 
ing  ;  and  though  St.  Paul  failed  to  convert  him,  the  power  of 
the  gospel  was  never  more  strongly  exhibited,  than  when 
Felix  sent  for  him  frequently,  and  heard  him  deliver  those 
awful  truths,  which  a  sinner  is  generally  unwilling,  because 
afraid  to  receive.  Felix  was  alarmed ;  but  unfortunately 
many  causes  combined  to  hinder  his  repentance.  The  wife, 
or  to  speak  more  properly,  the  adulteress (l,  with  whom  he  was 
living,  was  not  likely  to  assist  in  his  reformation.  The  Jews 
had  shewn  a  disposition  to  complain  of  his  government ;  and 
the  elevation  of  Nero  to  the  empire,  which  took  place  in  the 
following  year,  required  him  to  take  measures  for  obtaining 
an  influence  with  the  new  sovereign.  The  affairs  of  the  east 
were  also  in  some  alarm  from  an  invasion  of  the  Parthians. 
Quadratus  the  president  of  Syria  took  the  field  :  even  Agrippa 
with  his  small  territories  was  ordered  to  furnish  his  contin¬ 
gent  ;  and  Felix,  if  not  absent  from  Caesarea,  must  at  least 
have  been  actively  employed  in  these  military  movements6. 
Political  business  and  intrigue  prevailed  over  the  workings 
of  conscience.  There  was  a  chance  of  his  pleasing  the  Jews 
by  keeping  Paul  in  prison  :  and  so  little  did  he  know  of  the 
real  character  of  his  prisoner,  that  he  allowed  him  to  come 
often  into  his  presence,  not  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him, 
but  in  the  hope  of  receiving  a  bribe  for  his  release.  The 
result  was,  that  St.  Paul  passed  two  years  in  the  prison  at 
Caesarea  :  and  in  the  year  55,  when  Felix  was  superseded  by 
Festus,  he  thought  to  lessen  the  displeasure  of  the  Jews 
against  himself,  by  leaving  St.  Paul  still  in  prison.  The  plan, 
however,  did  not  answer.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  some  of 
the  principal  Jews  at  Caesarea  followed  him  to  Rome  to 
accuse  him  to  the  emperor  :  and  he  would  at  length  have 

d  Felix  married  three  wives  :  his  seni.  Josephus,  Antiq.  XX.  7,  2. 
present  wife  was  Drusilla,  sister  to  Tacit.  Hist.  V.  9.  Sueton.  Claud. 
Agrippa,  who  had  been  married  28. 

before  to  Azizus,  king  of  the  Eme-  e  See  Tacitus,  Anna l.  XIII.  7. 
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suffered  for  his  many  years  of  misrule,  if  his  brother  Pallas 
had  not  again  befriended  him,  and  exerted  his  powerful 
influence  to  secure  him  from  Nero’s  displeasure. 

The  personal  history  of  St.  Paul,  during  the  two  years  of 
his  imprisonment,  is  necessarily  a  blank.  In  the  former  part 
of  it,  and  perhaps  throughout  the  whole,  he  was  allowed  by 
Felix  to  see  any  of  his  friends  ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
not  having  his  liberty,  he  seems  to  have  suffered  little  personal 
inconvenience.  I  have  mentioned,  that  Luke,  Aristarchus,  and 
Trophimus,  attended  him  to  Jerusalem;  and  since  the  two 
former  accompanied  him  afterwards  to  Rome,  we  may  perhaps 
conclude,  that  they  were  with  him  during  his  imprisonment. 
We  have  also  seen,  that  Philip  the  evangelist  lived  at  Caesarea : 
and  though  I  have  rejected  the  tradition  of  Cornelius  being 
bishop  of  that  city,  as  not  deserving  of  any  credit,  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  a  church  was  established  there,  which 
may  have  enjoyed  some  security  by  the  presence  of  the  Roman 
procurator. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  select  this  period  as  the  most 
probable  date  of  an  undertaking,  in  which  Christians  of 
every  country,  and  to  the  latest  posterity,  will  feel  an  in¬ 
terest.  I  allude  to  the  composition  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke. 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  observe,  that  his  other  work,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  was  written  during  the  two  years  which 
St.  Paul  passed  in  prison  at  Rome ;  and  we  know  that  his 
Gospel  was  written  first.  We  may  assume  therefore,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  chronology  which  I  have  adopted,  that  St.  Luke 
had  written  his  Gospel  before  the  summer  of  the  year  55  : 
and  unless  we  conjecture  him  to  have  composed  it  at  Philippi, 
there  is  no  period,  which  would  have  afforded  him  so  much 
leisure  for  the  work,  as  when  he  was  attending  upon  St.  Paul 
in  his  imprisonment  at  Caesarea.  A  great  majority  of  critics 
has  agreed  in  assigning  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  to  this  period  of 
his  life,  though  they  differ  in  the  exact  year,  because  the  date 
of  St.  Paul’s  imprisonment  is  not  certainly  fixed f.  Philippi 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  author  as  the  place  of  its 
composition  :  but  some  of  these  writers  have  named  Achaia 

f  See  Tillemont,  Memoires,  tom.  II.  p.  463. 
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or  Boeotia :  there  is  also  a  late  tradition  of  its  being  written 
at  Alexandria;  and  so  many  conflicting  accounts  will  only 
perhaps  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  little  was  known  upon 
this  subject  in  ancient  times?.  Some  writers  have  said  that 
it  was  composed  fifteen  years  after  the  Ascension  ;  which 
would  assign  it  to  about  the  year  4b‘,  when  St.  Luke  appears 
for  the  first  time  to  have  travelled  with  St.  Paul ;  and  this  is 
sufficient  to  refute  the  notion  of  so  early  a  date.  That  St.  Paul 
in  some  way  or  other  superintended  its  composition,  is  as¬ 
serted  by  several  authorities’0 ;  and  though  this  tradition 
might  be  sufficiently  correct,  if  St.  Luke  committed  to  writing 
what  he  had  heard  St.  Paul  deliver  in  preaching,  it  may  at 
least  be  quoted  as  confirming  the  supposition  of  this  Gospel 
being  written  at  Caesarea.  St.  Luke  had  here  ample  leisure 
for  collecting  and  arranging  his  materials  ;  and  St.  Paul 
would  be  glad  to  further  in  any  way  the  knowledge  of 
that  Gospel,  which  he  was  now  hindered  from  preaching 
in  person. 

Another  question  has  led  to  great  discussion,  which  of  the 
three  evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  or  Luke,  was  the  first  to 
publish  his  Gospel.  Irenaeus,  who  is  the  earliest  writer  upon 
the  subject,  certainly  states,  that  Luke  wrote  subsequently 
to  Matthew  and  Mark :  but  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who 
flourished  not  much  later,  quotes  an  early  tradition,  which 
would  require  us  to  believe,  that  Matthew  and  Luke  wrote 
before  Mark  *.  I  conceive  the  fact  to  be,  that  these  three 
Gospels  were  published  at  no  great  interval  of  time  from  each 
other ;  though  perhaps  some  confusion  may  have  arisen  in 
the  traditions,  from  a  distinction  not  being  observed  between 
the  writing  and  publishing ;  and  this  may  account  for  different 
writers  giving  the  precedence  to  this  or  that  Evangelist,  and 
for  their  differing  as  to  the  country,  in  which  each  Gospel  was 
composed.  St.  Luke  himself  informs  us,  that  many  persons 
had  attempted,  before  his  own  work,  to  give  an  account  of 
the  transactions,  which  he  was  going  to  relate ;  and  I  should 

g  See  Lardner  in  his  account  of  Adv.  Mar  cion.  IV.  5.  p.416. 

St.  Luke.  1  Apud  Eus.  H.E.  VI.  14. 

h  Irenaeus,  III.  1.  p.  174.  Tertull. 
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certainly  agree  with  those  commentators,  who  suppose  him 
not  to  include  Matthew  and  Mark  in  this  statement.  It  is 
most  probable,  that  he  had  seen  many  such  attempts ;  some 
of  them  containing  fragments,  or  merely  detached  parts  of 
our  Saviour's  history  ;  but  none  of  them  presenting  a  detailed 
account  from  his  birth  to  his  death.  These  scattered  nar¬ 
ratives  were  likely  to  abound  in  Palestine,  which  was  the 
scene  of  our  Saviour’s  personal  history ;  and  I  should  rather 
infer,  that  St.  Luke  did  not  mean  to  mark  these  unauthorized, 
and  perhaps  anonymous  compositions,  with  his  approbation. 
Several  apocryphal  gospels  are  extant,  which  were  written  at 
an  early  period ;  but  none  of  them  seem  to  be  so  old,  as 
those  which  are  alluded  to  by  St.  Luke ;  and  it  is  most 
probable,  that  they  were  written  in  imitation  of  the  three 
first  canonical  Gospels. 

If  these  remarks  be  correct,  we  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to 
place  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  first  in  the  order  of  time ;  or  at  least 
to  suppose,  that  at  the  period  of  his  writing  it,  he  had  not 
seen  those  of  Matthew  or  Mark.  It  is  stated  by  early 
writers,  that  he  wrote  it  for  Gentile  converts ;  a  fact,  which 
we  might  be  inclined  to  believe,  from  what  we  know  of  his 
constant  attendance  upon  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
He  addressed  it  to  a  person,  named  Theophilus ;  concerning 
whom  we  know  nothing  certain ;  but  tradition  points  him  out 
as  a  person  of  rank,  and  perhaps  an  inhabitant  of  Antioch. 
This  may  confirm  the  notion  already  advanced,  that  St.  Luke 
himself  was  a  native  of  that  city  ;  and  during  the  long  period 
of  St.  Paul’s  imprisonment  at  Csesarea,  St.  Luke  was  not 
unlikely  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Christians  at  Antioch,  or  other 
cities  in  Palestine.  Before  he  set  sail  with  St.  Paul  for  Rome, 
he  probably  finished  his  Gospel,  and  sent  it  to  Theophilus, 
wherever  that  person  was  residing. 

The  question  of  St.  Luke’s  inspiration  may  be  discussed  in 
a  few  words,  and  has  not  always  been  placed  upon  its  true 
footing.  The  subject  has  been  perplexed  by  the  advocates 
and  opponents  of  inspiration  treating  it,  as  if  we  were  in¬ 
quiring,  whether  the  evangelists  were  inspired,  when  they 
had  the  pen  in  their  hands.  But  this  is  a  very  unnecessary 
inquiry.  St.  Luke  was  an  Evangelist,  not  merely  as  writing 
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a  gospel,  which  lie  did  once ;  but  as  preaching  the  gospel, 
which  he  did  for  several  years.  Evangelists  are  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul  among  the  persons,  who  received  the  miraculous 
gifts  of  the  Spirit ;  and  one  of  these  persons  was  St.  Luke, 
He  includes  himself,  when  he  says  of  the  vision,  which  called 
St.  Paul  into  Macedonia,  We  assuredly  gathered  from  it ,  that 
the  Lord  had  called  us  for  to  preach  the  gospel  unto  them.  This 
was  very  early  in  St.  Luke's  ministry,  at  which  time  he  was 
called  by  the  Lord  to  preach  the  gospel ;  and  what  is  this 
but  inspiration  in  the  fullest  and  highest  sense  of  the  term  l 
He  continued  to  preach  the  gospel  for  several  years.  I  have 
supposed  an  interval  of  eight  years  to  elapse  between  his  first 
accompanying  St.  Paul,  and  his  beginning  to  write  his  Gospel. 
He  had  perhaps  preached  the  gospel  before  this  time :  but 
during  these  eight  years  he  certainly  did  so  \  and  not  a  week, 
perhaps  not  a  day  elapsed,  in  which  he  was  not  employed  in 
relating  parts  of  the  same  history,  which  he  afterwards  com¬ 
mitted  to  writing.  The  question  therefore  is  not,  whether  he 
was  inspired,  when  he  wrote  his  Gospel,  but  whether  he  was 
inspired,  when  he  preached  the  gospel.  That  St.  Paul,  who 
communicated  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  to  so  many  of  his 
converts,  would  not  have  included  St.  Luke,  can  never  be 
seriously  maintained.  He  undoubtedly  received  these  mira¬ 
culous  gifts,  and  employed  them  for  many  years  in  preaching 
the  gospel.  A  special  inspiration  therefore  was  not  needed, 
when  he  afterwards  committed  the  same  facts  to  writing, 
which  he  had  been  delivering  orally  for  so  long  a  period  :  or 
if  it  was,  we  could  never  suppose,  that  the  preternatural 
assistance,  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him  so  long,  would 
have  deserted  him  at  a  time  when  it  was  most  needed  for  the 
benefit  and  instruction  of  all  succeeding  Christians. 


LECTURE  IX. 
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I  HAVE  stated,  that  Festus  succeeded  Felix  as  procurator 
of  Judaea  in  the  year  55  a  :  and  when  he  came  into  his 
province,  probably  in  the  middle  of  summer,  St.  Paul  had 
been  imprisoned  at  Caesarea  two  years.  Political  changes  of 
some  importance  had  taken  place  in  this  interval.  In  the 
year  54  Claudius  was  poisoned  by  his  wife  Agrippina,  whose 
son  Nero  then  succeeded  to  the  empire.  In  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  he  gave  a  further  increase  of  territory  to  Agrippa, 
who,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  had  received  from  Claudius 
the  country  called  Trachonitis  and  the  adjacent  districts. 
Nero  now  bestowed  upon  him  part  of  Galilee,  and  several 
towns  in  Persea ;  and  his  position  might  be  thought  to  be  of 
some  importance,  when  he  was  looked  to  as  one  of  the  means 
of  checking  an  irruption  of  the  Parthians.  Josephus  and 
Tacitus  as  well  as  St.  Luke  give  him  the  title  of  king,  though 
Judaea,  properly  so  called,  still  continued  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
curator’s  authority.  The  only  connexion,  which  Agrippa  had 
with  J erusalem,  arose  from  his  retaining,  by  permission  of  the 
emperor,  the  direction  of  the  sacred  treasury,  the  government 
of  the  temple,  and  the  right  of  nominating  the  high  priests. 
Ananias,  who  had  resumed  the  office  of  high  priest  not  long 
before  St.  Paul’s  arrival  in  the  year  53,  was  displaced  soon 
after,  and  Ismael  was  appointed,  who  held  the  office  for 
several  years. 


a  For  this  date  I  may  refer  to  my  work  upon  the  Chronology  of  the  Acts. 
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In  the  second  year  of'  Nero’s  reign,  Festus  was  sent  to 
supersede  Felix  as  procurator  of  Judaea,  and  the  Jews  lost 
no  time  in  endeavouring  to  get  St.  Paul  into  their  power. 
Festus,  however,  only  gratified  them  so  far,  as  to  give  them 
a  public  hearing  at  Caesarea,  when  St.  Paul  was  allowed  to 
speak  in  his  defence.  It  ended  in  his  publicly  appealing  to 
the  emperor,  and  claiming  his  right  as  a  Roman  citizen  to 
have  his  cause  heard  at  Rome.  Some  measure  of  this  kind 
seemed  now  indispensable.  He  had  already  wasted  two  years 
in  prison,  which  ought  to  have  been  spent  in  propagating  the 
gospel.  The  arrival  of  a  new  procurator  might  give  him  some 
hopes  of  release  ;  but  the  only  offer,  which  was  made  him, 
was  to  have  his  cause  heard  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  he  knew, 
that  a  journey  to  that  city  would  be  followed  by  an  attempt 
upon  his  life.  An  appeal  to  the  emperor  was  therefore  his 
most  prudent  course,  if  he  merely  looked  to  the  recovery  of 
his  liberty ;  but  it  also  insured  him  a  journey  to  Rome :  and 
though,  when  he  had  originally  planned  that  journey,  he  had 
not  thought  of  going  thither  in  chains,  still  it  enabled  him  to 
accomplish  his  purpose  ;  and  a  direct  communication  from 
heaven  had  told  him,  that  he  should  preach  the  gospel  in 
Rome  b. 

One  more  opportunity  was  given  him  of  pleading  his  cause, 
before  he  set  out  for  Italy.  Agrippa,  whom  I  have  lately 
mentioned,  came  to  Caesarea,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Festus, 
to  congratulate  him  upon  his  appointment  ;  and  Festus,  who 
knew  little  of  the  customs  and  religion  of  the  Jews,  told  the 
king  of  Paul  being  accused  by  his  countrymen,  and  of  his 
having  appealed  to  the  emperor.  Agrippa,  who  must  have 
felt  his  real  insignificance,  when  compared  with  the  Roman 
procurator,  would  be  glad  of  any  opportunity,  which  made 
him  appear  of  importance  :  and  Festus  would  be  pleased  to 
flatter  him  at  so  easy  a  rate,  as  by  appealing  to  his  superior 
knowledge  of  Jewish  law.  The  king  and  his  sister  Berenice 
were  accordingly  indulged  with  hearing  Paul :  and  it  was 
creditable  to  Agrippa,  (though  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  no 
more,)  that  he  professed  himself  almost  persuaded  to  be  a 
Christian.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man,  who  in  better 

b  Acts  xxiii.  ii. 
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times  might  have  governed  a  larger  territory  with  advantage 
to  his  subjects :  but  since  he  survived  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  many  years,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age  without 
shewing  any  attachment  to  Christianity,  we  must  not  think 
too  favourably  of  his  paying  this  attention  to  the  arguments 
of  St.  Paul. 

The  apostle  shortly  after  set  sail  for  Rome,  and  Luke  and 
Aristarchus  accompanied  him.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  either  of  these  persons  had  been  imprisoned  at  Caesarea. 
Aristarchus  appears  afterwards  to  have  suffered  confinement 
at  Rome  c ;  but  it  is  most  probable,  that  both  he  and  Luke 
were  voluntary  companions  of  St.  Paul  in  his  voyage  to  that 
city.  Their  shipwreck  on  the  island  of  Malta,  where  they 
passed  the  three  winter  months,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
to  be  related.  We  are  warranted  in  asserting,  that  Christi¬ 
anity  was  at  that  time  introduced  into  the  island  ;  and  the 
miraculous  cures  performed  by  St.  Paul  would  alone  have 
been  sufficient  to  make  many  converts :  but  when  we  read 
in  ancient  martyrologies d,  that  Publius  was  made  bishop  of 
Malta,  and  afterwards  succeeded  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  in 
the  bishopric  of  Athens,  we  are  perhaps  to  remember,  what  I 
have  already  stated  more  than  once,  that  these  lists  of  early 
bishops  are  sometimes  deserving  of  no  credit.  At  Puteoli, 
which  was  a  common  place  of  landing  for  persons  coming 
from  Sicily,  they  found  some  Christians,  and  continued  there 
seven  days ;  a  period,  which  was  evidently  intended  to  include 
the  solemnities  of  the  Lords  day.  We  may  form  some 
opinion  of  the  numbers  and  the  zeal  of  the  Christians  then  at 
Rome,  when  we  find  that  in  these  few  days  they  heard  of  St. 
Paul  being  at  Puteoli,  and  that  some  of  them  came  even  as 
far  as  fifty  miles  from  the  city  to  meet  him  on  his  way. 

The  same  vessel  had  brought  other  prisoners  from  Pales¬ 
tine,  who,  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  Rome,  were  committed, 
as  usual e,  to  the  commander  of  the  praetorian  guards.  This 
post  was  held  at  present  by  Burrus,  one  of  the  few  persons, 
whose  characters  relieve  the  depravity  of  the  reign  of  Nero. 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know,  that  such  a  man  had 

Col.  iv.  10.  Bolland.  ad  Jan.  21.  p.  338. 

Ado,  de  festiv.  Apost.  p.  39.  e  See  Plin.  Epist.  X.  65. 
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come  in  contact  with  St.  Paul :  but  the  charge  brought 
against  the  apostle  made  his  case  an  exception  to  those  of  the 
other  prisoners,  and  he  was  allowed  to  choose  a  residence  for 
himself,  with  the  single  restraint  of  having  one  of  his  arms 
fastened  by  a  chain  to  the  arm  of  a  soldier,  who  was  thus  his 
constant  companion.  The  Jews  of  Rome  appear  to  have 
been  less  illiberal  and  bigoted  than  those  in  the  countries 
nearer  to  Asia,  which  St.  Paul  had  hitherto  visited.  They 
had  heard  some  of  the  general  calumnies  spread  against  the 
Christians  :  but  their  countrymen  in  J udsea  had  not  taken 
the  same  pains  to  prejudice  them  against  St.  Paul,  which  they 
had  used  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  While  he  was  at 
Csesarea,  they  had  hoped  to  put  him  to  death,  and  so  to 
hinder  his  further  exertions ;  and  he  arrived  at  Rome  so 
early  in  the  year,  that  they  had  not  had  time  during  the  winter 
months  to  send  their  usual  emissaries,  who  might  spread  their 
calumnies  against  him.  We  know,  that  many  of  the  Jews  at 
Rome  were  already  believers  in  the  gospel ;  and  St.  Paul's 
first  attempt,  after  arriving  there,  was  to  convert  the  unbe¬ 
lieving  part  of  them.  They  at  least  listened  to  him  with 
patience,  and  some  were  persuaded  by  his  arguments :  but 
St.  Paul  found  enough  of  their  usual  obstinacy,  to  make  him 
express  himself  with  some  harshness,  and  to  declare  explicitly 
his  commission  of  preaching  salvation  to  the  Gentiles. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  St.  Luke  did  not  continue 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  beyond  the  arrival  of  St.  Paul 
at  Rome.  He  tells  us  indeed,  that  he  dwelt  two  whole  gears  in 
his  own  hired  house ,  and  received  all  that  came  in  unto  him ; 
preaching  the  kingdom  of  God ,  and  teaching  those  things  ichich 
concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ,  with  all  confidence ,  no  man 
forbidding  him :  but  this  is  all  the  information,  which  he  has 
left  us  ;  and  what  we  know  of  these  two  years,  is  scantily 
gathered  from  expressions  in  St.  Paul's  own  Epistles,  and  from 
the  few  traditions  preserved  by  ecclesiastical  writers. 

We  should  wish  particularly  to  know,  whether  he  pleaded 
his  cause  before  the  emperor  in  person.  Festushad  professed 
himself  at  a  loss  as  to  the  terms  of  the  accusation,  which  he 
was  to  send  with  him  to  Rome  :  and  we  are  not  informed, 
under  what  description  of  prisoners  he  would  be  classed,  when 
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he  arrived  in  that  city.  He  had  said  distinctly  to  Festus, 
Neither  against  the  law  of  the  Jews ,  neither  against  the  temple , 
nor  yet  aqainst  Caesar ,  have  I  offended  any  thing  at  all :  and 
Festus  as  well  as  Agrippa  had  acknowledged  as  distinctly, 
that  he  had  done  nothing  worthy  of  death  or  of  bonds.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Baronius,  that  he  would  have  to  appear,  not  only 
before  the  emperor,  but  before  the  senate  and  the  pontifical 
college  ;  in  which  he  seems  to  have  considered,  that  the  case 
would  have  been  treated  as  one  affecting  religion.  But  this 
is  very  uncertain.  The  persons  in  authority  at  Rome  would 
have  felt,  like  Festus,  that  the  dispute  between  Paul  and  the 
Jews  merely  involved  certain  questions  of  their  own  superstition : 
and  if  the  apostle's  long  confinement  at  Rome  was  caused  at 
all  by  the  machinations  of  the  Jews,  they  would  not  have 
been  likely  to  press  those  points,  which  concerned  their 
own  religion.  They  had  represented  him  to  Felix,  as  a 
pestilent  fellow ,  and  a  mover  of  sedition ;  and  they  had  per¬ 
haps  wished  to  persuade  him,  as  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica 
said  to  the  magistrates  of  that  city,  these  men  are  acting 
contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Caesar ,  saying ,  that  there  is  another 
king ,  one  Jesus.  An  accusation  such  as  this  would  have 
deserved  investigation,  and  Festus  perhaps  mentioned  it  in 
the  despatch  which  he  sent  with  St.  Paul  to  Rome.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed  before 
St.  Paul  was  released  ;  except  that  such  delays  appear  to  have 
been  not  unfrequent  in  the  hearing  of  causes  which  came  from 
distant  provinces.  He  certainly  made  a  defence,  because  he 
speaks  of  it  in  one  of  his  own  letters f ;  but  we  are  not  told, 
that  he  addressed  it  to  Nero  himself;  and  it  seems  certain, 
that  he  made  it  not  long  before  his  release.  W e  might  per¬ 
haps  conjecture,  that  the  Jews  were  instrumental  in  keeping 
him  so  long  a  prisoner.  At  least  we  know,  that  the  wish 
would  not  be  wanting ;  and  though  they  might  not  be  able  to 
allege  any  specific  crime,  their  object  was  so  far  gained,  if 
they  could  check  for  a  time  his  more  active  exertions.  I  have 
stated,  that  soon  after  the  removal  of  Felix,  the  Jews  sent  a 
deputation  to  accuse  him  to  the  emperor  ;  and  these  men 
may  perhaps  have  insinuated,  that  he  had  favoured  a  person, 
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who  was  opposed  to  the  Roman  government.  Felix  himself 
was  probably  in  Rome,  when  St.  Paul  arrived  there ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  what  account  he  would  have  given  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  his  extraordinary  prisoner.  His  own  opinion  would 
certainly  have  been  favourable:  but  at  this  time  he  would 
wish  to  conciliate  the  Jews,  who  were  come  to  accuse  him  ; 
and  he  may  have  helped  to  throw  delavs  in  the  way  of  St. 
Paul  making  his  defence.  I  have  stated,  that  Felix  was 
screened  from  punishment  through  the  influence  of  Pallas ; 
and  though  this  favourite  of  fortune  was  no  longer  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  as  he  had  been  in  the  former  reign,  he  may 
have  contrived  to  keep  St.  Paul  from  obtaining  an  hearing. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  the  slight  restraint,  which 
was  put  upon  St.  Paul,  and  the  facility,  which  he  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  of  preaching  the  gospel,  were  owing  to  the 
personal  character  of  Nero,  who  had  not  yet  indulged  in  the 
crimes,  which  disgraced  the  later  years  of  his  reign.  But  the 
remark  would  not  bear  a  strict  examination.  That  an  inno¬ 
cent  man  should  be  kept  two  years  in  prison,  without  having 
his  cause  heard,  does  not  tell  well  for  any  government :  and  a 
young  man,  who  at  the  age  of  seventeen  is  made  sovereign  of 
the  whole  civilized  world,  could  hardly  add  cruelty  to  the  list 
of  his  vices.  It  is  true,  that  the  Christians  were  not  perse¬ 
cuted  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  :  but  it  was  because  the 
calumnies  against  them  were  not  generally  known,  and  not 
because  the  emperor  was  disposed  to  protect  them.  He  was 
a  boy,  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  but  he  was  more  than  full 
grown  in  vice.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  he  went  about 
the  city  at  night,  committing  the  most  disgraceful  excesses ; 
he  shewed  vulgarity,  as  well  as  licentiousness,  in  his  amours ; 
his  conduct  to  his  mother  was  most  unnatural ;  and  he  caused 
his  relation  Britannicus  to  be  poisoned.  This  will  probably 
account,  rather  than  any  sounder  and  better  feelings,  for  his 
giving  no  molestation  to  St.  Paul.  It  was  sufficient  ill  treat¬ 
ment  to  keep  him  so  long  in  prison,  without  affording  him 
a  hearing :  and  it  was  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  his 
passions,  which  made  him  thus  inattentive  to  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  state. 

St.  Paul,  as  I  have  observed,  did  not  obtain  an  hearing,  till 
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after  he  had  been  a  prisoner  nearly  two  years  ;  and  he  proba¬ 
bly  obtained  this  act  of  justice  from  the  gospel  having  made 
its  way  with  the  persons  employed  about  the  court.  If  the 
Narcissus,  who  is  mentioned  by  St.  Pauls,  was  the  celebrated 
freedman  of  Claudius,  Christianity  had  found  its  way  into  the 
emperor’s  household  three  years  before  the  arrival  of  the 
apostle ;  and  some  of  these  converts  were  probably  people  of 
rank.  But  the  identity  of  these  two  persons  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  doubtful  point.  It  is  more  satisfactory  to  find 
St.  Paul  sending  a  salutation  from  those  of  Caesar's  household h  ; 
and  though  when  he  says,  that,  the  whole  proetorium  was  made 
acquainted  with  his  imprisonment,  it  is  disputed  whether  he 
meant  the  emperor’s  palace,  or  the  quarters  of  the  praetorian 
guards,  the  expression  in  either  of  its  senses  must  make  us 
think  highly  of  the  progress  of  the  gospel.  Tacitus  has 
perhaps  supplied  us  with  the  name  of  one  lady  of  rank,  who 
embraced  Christianity  while  St.  Paul  was  in  Rome.  This  was 
Pomponia  Grsecina,  the  wife  of  Plautus,  the  conqueror  of 
Britain ;  who  in  the  second  year  of  the  apostle’s  imprison¬ 
ment  is  stated  to  have  been  “guilty  of  a  foreign  supersti- 
“  tion1;”  and  the  expressions  of  the  historian  have  generally 
been  taken  to  indicate  that  she  had  embraced  Christianity. 
The  Martyrologies  mention  Torpetes,  who  was  attached  to 
the  emperor’s  household :  but  we  know  nothing  more  con¬ 
cerning  him,  except  that  he  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyr¬ 
dom  k.  Much  less  credit  is  due  to  the  notion,  that  Poppsea 
Sabina,  one  of  the  earliest  of  Nero’s  mistresses,  was  converted 
to  the  gospel.  Josephus  speaks  of  her  as  a  woman  of  piety, 
because  she  sometimes  had  shewn  a  disposition  to  favour  the 
Jews1  :  but  such  a  feeling  was  not  unlikely  to  prejudice  her 
against  the  Christians ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the 
character  given  of  her  by  Tacitus  m,  without  seeing  that  there 
was  no  period  in  her  disgraceful  life,  when  the  gospel  could  be 
said  to  have  made  an  impression  upon  her  mind.  If  St.  Paul, 
like  the  other  prisoners,  who  came  with  him,  had  been  com- 
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mitted  to  the  care  of  the  commander  of  the  praetorian  guards, 
he  might  have  become  acquainted  with  Burrus,  who,  as  the 
tutor  of  Nero,  still  retained  some  influence  over  him  ;  and 
though  the  apostle  lived  in  his  own  hired  house,  he  was 
subject,  as  I  have  stated,  to  military  control,  and  may  some¬ 
times  have  been  visited  by  the  officers  on  guard.  The  soldier, 
to  whom  he  was  chained,  and  who  was  perhaps  often  relieved, 
may  sufficiently  account  for  his  singular  case  becoming  generally 
known.  If  Burrus  had  ever  visited  him,  it  is  probable  that 
Seneca  would  also  have  heard  of  him  ;  and  thus  another  chance 
would  have  been  given  of  his  obtaining  an  audience  from  the 
emperor.  It  is  interesting  even  to  know,  that  two  such  men 
as  St.  Paul  and  Seneca  were  living  in  Rome  at  the  same  time. 
W e  may  perhaps  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  if  Seneca  had  heard 
of  him,  he  would  have  made  further  inquiries  ;  but  the  doubts 
and  suspicions,  which  attach  to  this  part  of  Seneca's  history, 
should  make  us  cautious  how  we  indulge  in  such  suppositions. 
There  certainly  was  a  notion  in  early  times,  that  the  apostle 
and  the  philosopher  were  personally  acquainted.  It  has  even 
been  said,  that  Seneca  was  secretly  a  Christian ;  a  fact, 
which  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  with  his  writings ; 
unless  we  ascribe  to  him  also  a  degree  of  dissimulation, 
which  no  real  Christian  could  possibly  have  practised.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed,  (and  the  subject  gives  room 
for  much  curious  investigation,)  that  the  writings  of  Seneca 
present  some  remarkable  coincidences  with  expressions  used 
by  St.  Paul11.  The  latter  had  written  the  greater  number, 
and  the  most  important,  of  his  Epistles  before  he  came  to 
Rome  ;  and  it  certainly  was  possible  for  Seneca  to  have  seen 
them.  To  say  more  than  this,  would  perhaps  exceed  the 
limits  of  judicious  criticism  :  neither  would  we  dwell  much 
upon  the  probability,  that  Seneca  may  have  heard  something 
from  his  brother  Gallio  of  St.  Paul  having  been  brought 
before  him,  when  he  was  proconsul  of  Acliaia.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  now  but  one  opinion,  that  the  letters,  which 
are  extant,  and  which  professed  to  have  been  interchanged 
between  St.  Paul  and  Seneca,  are  spurious.  They  are  men- 

n  Upon  this  subject  I  would  refer  to  Fabricius,  Bibliofh.  Lot.  vol.  II. 
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tioned  by  Jerom°  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  but  not  by 
any  earlier  writer.  The  earliest  of  them  are  supposed  to  have 
been  written  during  these  two  years  of  St.  Paul’s  imprison¬ 
ment  ;  and  if  they  were  genuine,  we  should  learn  not  only, 
that  Seneca  was  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  St.  Paul,  but 
that  Nero  also  had  expressed  himself  favourably  of  his 
writings.  Whether  the  authority  for  these  letters  is  altoge¬ 
ther  fictitious,  or  whether  the  forgery  was  grounded  upon 
certain  ancient  traditions,  is  a  point  which  perhaps  each 
person  will  decide,  according  as  his  fancy  leads  him  to  think 
of  the  imprisonment  of  St.  Paul  P. 

Whether  Felix,  or  Pallas,  or  Burrus,  or  Seneca,  interested 
themselves  in  any  way  in  St.  Paul’s  imprisonment,  may  still 
be  considered  doubtful :  but  we  are  perhaps  justified  in 
saying,  that  some  persons,  who  had  access  to  the  court,  were 
instrumental  in  obtaining  him  the  hearing  of  his  cause.  I 
have  stated,  that  this  did  not  take  place,  till  after  he  had 
been  confined  a  long  time,  probably  not  long  before  his 
release,  which  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  year  58.  We 
have  seen,  that  during  this  interval  he  preached  the  gospel 
with  all  confidence ,  no  man  forbidding  him :  nor  is  there  any 
thing,  which  would  lead  us  to  think,  that  he  was  at  all  ill- 
treated,  except  that  in  letters,  which  he  wrote  during  his 
confinement,  he  speaks  of  Epaphras  and  Aristarchus  as  his 
fellow-prisoners  q.  He  may  perhaps  have  used  the  expression 
figuratively,  or  he  may  have  alluded  to  their  being  sharers  in 
some  former  imprisonment ;  but  if  he  meant  that  at  that 
time  they  were  literally  in  confinement,  we  must  suppose  that 
for  some  period  during  these  two  years  the  gospel  was  perse¬ 
cuted.  The  persecution  probably  did  not  last  long,  nor  affect 
many  individuals.  St.  Paul  himself  speaks  of  some  persons 
preaching  Christ  with  a  view  to  harass  himr.  These  were 
perhaps  the  Jews,  who  wished  the  heathen  to  confound 
Christianity  with  Gnosticism :  and  the  scheme  may  in  some 
degree  have  succeeded.  If  Simon  Magus,  as  I  have  con- 
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jectured,  had  been  to  Rome  before  this  time,  and  if  his  great 
success  was  obtained  on  his  first  visit,  there  must  have  been 
many  persons  in  Rome,  who  had  heard  of  Christ  through  this 
false  philosophy.  St.  Paul  seems  rather  to  have  rejoiced  at 
this  than  otherwise.  He  felt  confident,  that  the  real  doctrine 
concerning  Christ  would  ultimately  prevail :  but  if  the  Gnos¬ 
tics  had  already  avowed  the  same  licentious  principles,  which 
some  of  them  professed  afterwards,  they  may  for  a  time  have 
brought  Christianity  into  disrepute :  and  Aristarchus  and 
Epaphras  may  have  been  thrown  into  prison  from  some  cause 
of  this  kind. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  St.  Paul  had  many  other  com¬ 
panions  and  fellow-labourers  at  Rome,  who  enjoyed  their 
liberty.  His  friend  Timothy,  whom  I  have  supposed  to  be 
left  by  him  at  Ephesus  in  the  year  5J,  joined  him  while  he 
was  at  Rome.  If  he  came  to  him  in  the  second  year  of  his 
imprisonment,  he  had  had  four  years  for  watching  over  his 
flock  at  Ephesus,  and  probably  for  visiting  the  other  churches 
in  Asia  Minor.  Tvchicus  also  and  Epaphras  arrived  at  Rome 
from  the  same  country  ;  and  the  latter,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Colossse,  would  bring  him  an  account  of  his 
converts  in  Phrygia.  According  to  the  Martyrologies,  Epa¬ 
phras  had  been  ordained  bishop  of  Colossse  by  St.  Pauls;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  that  city.  Others 
represent  him  as  bishop  of  Laodicea ;  all  which  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  extremely  uncertain.  The  principal  churches  in 
Phrygia,  as  I  have  already  stated,  were  at  Laodicea,  Colossse, 
and  Hierapolis;  and  all  of  them  appear  at  this  time  to  have 
been  affected  by  Gnosticism.  The  Jews,  who  had  embraced 
that  extravagant  philosophy,  had  taught  the  Christians  in 
those  parts  to  adopt  many  of  their  superstitious  observances ; 
and  St.  Paul,  who  foresaw  and  deplored  this  increasing  evil, 
though  he  was  prevented  from  visiting  them  in  person,  took 
the  most  effectual  measures  for  convincing  them  of  their  error. 
It  was  his  intention  to  go  thither  himself  as  soon  as  he  was 
released ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  wrote  letters,  which  might 
serve  them  for  general  instructions  upon  this  and  other  sub¬ 
jects.  He  sent  them  by  Tychicus,  who  was  a  native  of  Asia 

5  See  Usuard.  Ado,  Martyrol.  Rom.  ad  Jul.  19. 
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Minor,  and  probably  of  Ephesus.  One  of  them  seems  to  have 
been  intended  to  be  read  in  different  churches.  The  bearer 
of  it  perhaps  left  a  copy  of  it  at  Ephesus ;  and  the  celebrity 
of  that  city  caused  it  to  be  considered  as  addressed  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  Ephesians.  He  then  went  on  to  Laodicea,  and 
left  another  copy  of  it  in  that  city  ;  from  whence  a  short 
day’s  journey  would  take  him  to  Colossse  :  and  either  to  oblige 
Epaphras,  or  from  the  greater  prevalence  of  Gnosticism 
among  them,  he  sent  a  special  letter  to  the  Colossians,  as 
well  as  an  injunction  to  read  the  other,  of  which  Tychicus  was 
the  bearer.  Tychicus  was  also  accompanied  by  Onesimus, 
who  had  been  converted  by  St.  Paul  at  Pome,  and  was  now 
returning  to  his  master  Philemon,  who  lived  at  Colossm.  It 
appears,  that  he  had  left  his  master’s  service  without  leave, 
and  like  many  other  of  his  countrymen,  had  gone  to  Rome. 
His  introduction  to  St.  Paul  may  have  been  owing  to  Epa¬ 
phras,  who  was  acquainted  with  Philemon  :  and  however  this 
may  have  been,  his  journey  to  Rome  was  the  most  fortunate 
circumstance  in  his  life.  Having  become  a  Christian,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  Tychicus  returning  to  Asia  Minor,  and 
travelled  with  him  to  Colossm.  St.  Paul  gave  him  a  letter  to 
his  master,  and  we  cannot  doubt,  that  he  not  only  forgave 
him,  but  received  him  as  a  brother.  Philemon  had  probably 
himself  been  converted  by  St.  Paul  during  his  journey  through 
Phrygia  in  46  or  48.  He  and  his  wife  Appia  lent  their 
house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Christians  at  Colossse  ;  and 
Theodoretu  speaks  of  having  had  it  pointed  out  to  him  so 
late  as  the  fifth  century.  It  has  been  said,  that  Philemon 
was  made  bishop  of  Colossse  by  St.  Paul  x  ;  an  office,  which, 
as  I  have  stated,  is  ascribed  by  others  to  Epaphras  :  and  this 
fact,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  martyrdom  of  himself  and  his 
wife  at  Colossae,  are  perhaps  deserving  of  very  little  belief. 
We  know  also  the  name  of  Archippus,  who  was  a  deacon  in 
the  Colossian  church  ;  and  if  ecclesiastical  traditions  may  be 
followed,  Onesimus  was  raised  to  a  still  higher  station  in  the 
church.  A  person  of  this  name  was  certainly  bishop  of  Ephesus 
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in  the  time  of  Ignatius  Y;  and  some  writers  have  stated,  that 
Timothy  was  succeeded  by  the  former  slave  of  Philemon2 :  but 
this  must  be  considered  uncertain ;  and  unless  Onesimus  was 
extremely  young,  when  converted  by  St.  Paul  in  57  or  58,  he 
could  hardly  have  been  bishop  of  Ephesus  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century.  Other  accounts  have  represented  him 
as  bishop  of  Beroea  in  Macedonia  ;  and  they  add,  that  he 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  a. 

I  should  be  inclined  to  think,  that  St.  Paul  wrote  these 
Epistles  in  the  summer  of  57,  or  early  in  58.  He  had  also 
received  accounts  from  other  churches  beside  those  of  Asia 
Minor.  Epaphroditus  had  been  sent  to  him  from  Philippi : 
and  he  was  the  bearer  of  pecuniary  assistance,  which  the 
Philippians  now  forwarded  to  him,  as  they  had  done  upon  a 
former  occasion,  soon  after  their  conversion11.  Epaphroditus 
was  taken  ill  after  his  arrival  in  Rome  ;  and  some  time  seems 
to  have  elapsed,  before  this  communication  was  acknowledged 
by  St.  Paul.  In  the  meanwhile  he  had  made  his  defence c ; 
and  though  his  sentence  had  not  been  pronounced,  when  he 
wrote  to  the  Philippians,  he  seems  to  have  known,  that  the 
issue  would  be  favourable.  As  soon  as  Epaphroditus d  was 
recovered,  he  sent  him  back  to  Philippi  as  the  bearer  of  a 
letter,  in  which  he  promised  to  send  Timothy  to  them  shortly, 
and  also  gave  them  hopes  of  visiting  them  himselfe.  This 
was  perhaps  written  after  the  others  to  Asia  Minor,  and  not 
long  before  his  own  release.  We  might  conjecture,  that  some 
of  his  other  companions  had  now  quitted  Rome ;  and  their 
anxiety  for  St.  Paul's  personal  safety  being  over,  they  had 
probably  dispersed  to  continue  their  labours  in  different  coun¬ 
tries.  Beside  the  persons  whom  I  have  mentioned,  we  know 


y  Epist.  ad  Eph.  §.  6. 

2  The  succession  is  said  to  have 
been  Timothy,  John,  Caius,  Onesi¬ 
mus.  Others  make  the  disciple  of 
St.  Paul  to  have  been  martyred 
A.  D.  95.  Feb.  15. 

a  See  Const.  Apost.  VII.  46. 
Martyrol.  ad  Feb.  16. 
b  Philipp,  iv.  15 — 18. 
c  Philipp,  i.  7. 

d  Some  have  conjectured,  but 


with  little  reason,  that  this  was  the 
freedman  and  secretary  of  Nero, 
who  was  master  of  Epictetus.  Tacit. 
Annal.  XV.  55.  Sueton.  Nero,  49. 
Domit.  14. 

e  Theodoret  calls  Epaphroditus 
bishop  of  Philippi :  (in  Phil.  iv.  18.) 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this. 
Others  make  him  to  have  been 
bishop  of  Adriacum.  Bolland.  ad 
Mart.  22. 
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that  Justus  and  Demas  had  also  been  with  him  ;  and  two 
other  names  would  excite  particular  attention,  which  are 
those  of  Mark  and  Luke.  We  have  seen,  that  Luke  was  the 
companion  of  his  voyage  from  Caesarea  to  Rome  ;  and  we 
know  that  he  was  with  the  apostle  when  he  wrote  to  the 
Asiatic  churches f.  It  might  be  conjectured,  that  Luke  was  i 
no  longer  with  him,  when  he  wrote  to  the  Philippians ;  or  he 
would  hardly  have  omitted  to  mention  a  name,  which  was  so 
familiar  and  so  dear  to  the  converts  in  that  city.  Luke  had 
perhaps  himself  gone  to  Philippi,  from  which  place  he  had 
now  been  absent  nearly  five  years.  Some  ancient  traditions 
confirm  the  notion  of  his  going  from  Rome  into  Greece ;  and 
Bceotia,  Achaia,  and  Dalmatia,  as  well  as  Macedonia,  are 
mentioned  as  the  scene  of  his  preaching.  He  is  even  stated 
to  have  visited  Africa  and  Gaul :  but  all  this  is  extremely 
uncertain  ;  and  it  is  only  by  conjecture,  founded  upon  his 
former  history,  that  I  have  imagined  him  to  have  gone  in  the 
year  58  to  Philippi.  In  whatever  direction  he  travelled,  he 
probably  carried  with  him  the  work,  which  he  had  composed 
in  Rome  during  St.  Paul's  imprisonment ;  and  which  has  come 
down  to  us  under  the  name  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  If 
he  had  written  it  later,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  con- 
tinue  the  history  of  St.  Paul ;  and  since  he  mentions  his 
remaining  two  whole  years  at  Rome,  he  could  not  have 
finished  it,  till  those  two  years  were  expired.  We  seem 
therefore  brought  to  the  middle  of  the  year  58,  as  the  date  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  a  work,  which  might  perhaps  with 
equal  propriety  have  been  called  a  history  of  St.  Paul. 

Mark  also  was  with  the  apostle,  when  he  wrote  to  the 
Asiatic  churches,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  intending  to  take 
a  journey  to  ColossseS.  I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion 
that  this  person  was  not  Mark  the  evangelist :  but  he  was 
certainly  the  nephew  of  Barnabas  ;  and  twelve  years  had  now 
elapsed,  since  we  heard  of  his  accompanying  his  uncle  to 
Cyprus.  It  is  pleasing  to  find,  that  the  disagreement,  what¬ 
ever  it  might  be,  which  led  to  the  separation  between  St. 
Paul  and  himself  thirteen  years  before,  was  now  so  entirely 
forgotten.  Mark  had  perhaps  in  the  interval  been  travelling 

f  Col.  iv.  14.  Philemon  24.  &  Col.  iv.  10.  Philemon  24. 
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with  Barnabas  ;  but  at  present,  as  1  stated,  he  was  at  Rome, 
and  had  made  preparations  for  going  to  Asia  Minor. 

Much  discussion  has  been  raised  upon  the  question,  whe¬ 
ther  St.  Peter  himself  was  at  this  time  at  Rome.  It  has  even 
been  debated,  whether  he  ever  visited  Rome  at  all ;  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  some  protestant  writers  have 
weakened  their  cause  by  labouring  to  answer  this  latter 
question  in  the  negative.  There  is,  however,  no  satisfactory 
evidence,  that  St.  Peter  had  been  to  Rome  before  the  time  of 
St.  Paul  leaving  it  in  58.  I  have  stated,  that  no  apostle 
seems  to  have  visited  Rome,  when  St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  in  53  :  and  he  sends  salutations  to  so  many 
persons  at  the  end  of  that  Epistle,  that  he  would  hardly  have 
omitted  St.  Peter,  if  he  had  been  at  that  time  in  Rome.  By 
the  same  argument  it  might  be  inferred,  that  St.  Peter  was 
not  at  Rome,  when  St.  Paul  wrote  his  four  Epistles  during 
his  imprisonment ;  or  the  name  of  his  fellow  apostle  would 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  salutations.  Whatever  may  be 
said  by  Roman  Catholic  writers,  the  Fathers  constantly  speak 
of  the  Roman  church  being  founded  by  St.  Paul,  as  well  as  by 
St.  Peter :  and  the  work  was  probably  ascribed  to  both  of 
them,  because  they  met  in  that  citv  before  their  martyrdom. 
It  is,  however,  much  more  correct  to  say,  that  the  Roman 
church  was  founded  bv  St.  Paul :  if,  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  shew,  he  visited  Rome  before  St.  Peter  had  been  there. 
Though  Christianity,  as  I  have  observed,  had  flourished  at 
Rome  for  some  years,  there  was  properly  no  church  there 
before  St.  Paul’s  arrival  :  though  necessity  would  lead  them 
to  certain  rites  and  regulations,  they  could  have  no  elders  or 
deacons  ordained  by  the  imposition  of  hands ;  nor  was  there 
any  one  person,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case  in  Ephesus 
and  Crete,  who  was  appointed  to  watch  over  the  whole.  It  is 
not  probable,  that  St.  Paul  would  leave  Rome  without  arrang¬ 
ing  the  church  there  on  the  same  plan,  which  he  had  followed 
in  other  places :  but  we  are  deserted  at  this  period  by  the 
inspired  writers ;  and  no  point  of  ecclesiastical  history  is 
involved  in  so  much  perplexity  and  contradiction,  as  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  early  bishops  of  Rome.  Some  of  this  confusion 
has  perhaps  arisen  from  later  writers  assuming,  that  the  first 
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bishop  was  to  date  his  accession  from  the  death  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul ;  whereas  I  have  shewn,  that  it  was  a  regular 
custom  with  St.  Paul,  when  he  left  any  city  where  he  founded 
a  church,  to  commit  the  superintendance  of  it  to  one  of  the 
presbyters.  The  early  writers  are  nearly  unanimous  in  saying, 
that  Linus  was  the  first  bishop  of  Rome  after  the  apostles ; 
and  his  office  is  supposed  to  have  begun,  when  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  were  martyred.  This  latter  notion  might  be  correct, 
if  St.  Peter  himself  held  the  see  of  Rome  for  so  many  years, 
as  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  contended  :  but  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  us  to  adopt  it,  if  we  believe  that  before  the  year  58 
St.  Peter  had  not  been  at  Rome,  and  if  we  think,  that  St. 
Paul  would  not  have  left  the  Christians  in  that  city  without 
some  person  to  direct  them.  It  is  not  an  improbable  con¬ 
jecture,  that  St.  Paid  committed  the  Roman  church  to  Linus ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  most  of  the  early  writers 
state  him  to  have  held  his  office  eleven  or  twelve  years.  Bishop 
Pearson  supposes  Linus  to  have  died  in  the  year  67,  and  there¬ 
fore  would  shorten  the  period  of  his  presiding  over  the  Roman 
church  :  but  if  we  reckon  back  from  the  year  67  to  the  year 
of  St.  Paul's  release,  we  have  an  interval  of  ten  years ;  or  if 
we  go  back  two  years  more,  to  the  date  of  St.  Paul's  arrival 
in  Rome,  we  have  exactly  twelve  years,  which  is  the  period 
assigned  by  some  writers  for  the  bishopric  of  Linus  :  and  it  is 
not  improbable,  that  St.  Paul's  first  care  upon  arriving  at 
Rome  was  to  select  one  person,  who  should  take  upon  himself 
the  temporal  management  of  the  church ;  more  especially  as 
his  own  exertions  were  restrained  by  his  being  kept  in  partial 
confinement.  I  allow,  that  in  all  this  statement  there  is  much 
of  conjecture  :  but  beside  being  in  itself  not  improbable,  it  is 
substantially  grounded  upon  the  earliest  traditions,  and  en¬ 
ables  us  in  some  degree  at  least  to  reconcile  those  traditions 
with  each  other11. 

h  Irenaeus  says,  that  Peter  and  should  be  committed  to  others. 
Paul,  after  having  established  the  (Haer.  XXVII.  6.  p.  107.)  So  also 
church  of  Rome,  committed  it  to  Rufinus.  The  Apostolical  Constitu- 
Linus.  (III.  3,  3.  p.  176.)  Epi-  tions  say  expressly,  that  Linus  was 
phanius  states,  that  since  Peter  and  ordained  bishop  of  Rome  by  St.  Paul 
Paul  could  not  be  always  at  Rome  before  the  death  of  St.  Peter.  (VII. 
on  account  of  the  journeys  which  46.)  See  Natalis  Alexander,  Saec.  I. 
they  were  taking,  it  was  necessary  Diss.  XIII. 
that  the  care  of  the  Roman  church 
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I  shall  assume,  therefore,  that  St.  Paul  left  Rome  about  the 
middle  of  the  year  58,  and  that  Linus,  who  had  managed  the 
church  under  his  directions  for  the  two  last  years,  was  now 
entrusted  with  the  sole  care  of  it.  The  scheme  of  chronology, 
which  I  have  followed,  allows  at  least  six  years  for  St.  Paul's 
future  labours :  a  period,  which  was  probably  full  of  interest 
to  himself  and  to  the  gospel,  but  concerning  which  we  know 
scarcely  anything.  His  own  expressions,  which  occur  inci¬ 
dentally  in  his  Epistles,  are  perhaps  our  safest  guides  :  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  early  writers  merely  followed 
these,  or  whether  they  had  also  the  assistance  of  old  and 
authentic  traditions.  St.  Paul  had  expressed  an  intention 
five  years  before  of  visiting  Spain1 :  and  it  is  probable,  that 
he  put  it  into  execution :  but  if  we  are  to  judge  of  what 
he  actually  performed  by  what  he  says  of  his  own  intentions, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  journey  to  Spain  was  postponed 
for  the  present,  and  that  he  travelled  first  into  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor k.  He  certainly  intended  to  go  to  Philippi ;  and 
he  even  asked  Philemon  to  prepare  him  a  lodging  at  Colossse. 
This  was  a  very  natural  route  for  him  to  take  :  and  perhaps 
we  are  not  going  too  far  in  supposing,  that  he  visited  these 
places  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem.  We  have  no  evidence  of  St. 
Paul  having  gone  to  Judaea  in  the  interval  between  his  first 
and  second  imprisonment  at  Rome 1 :  but  his  former  habits 
make  the  event  probable  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that 
he  would  not  have  wished  to  see  the  land  of  his  fathers,  and 
the  birthplace  of  the  gospel,  once  more  before  he  died.  If 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  at  this  time,  as  some 
critics  have  supposed,  there  is  evidence  that  the  writer  of  it 
intended  shortly  to  visit  Judaea m.  I  assume,  that  it  was 
addressed  to  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine ;  and  a  careful 
examination  of  the  question  has  led  me  to  decide,  that  it  was 
certainly  written  by  St.  Paul n.  If  the  date  of  it  be  rightly 
placed,  the  apostle  was  now  released  from  imprisonment,  and 

1  Rom.  xv.  24,  28.  1  It  is  said  by  Chrysostom,  prcef. 

k  His  journey  to  the  east  is  sup-  in  ep.  ad  Heb. 
ported  by  L.  Cappellus,  Append,  ad  m  Heb.  xiii.  23. 

Hist.  Apost.  p.  29  :  but  he  argues  11  See  Tillemont,  Memoires ,  tom. 
unnecessarily,  that  he  did  not  also  I.  p.  864. 
go  to  the  West. 
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sent  the  letter  from  some  place  in  Italy  or  Greece.  He 
seems  to  have  been  expecting  Timothy,  who,  as  I  have  stated, 
had  been  with  him  at  Rome  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  two  years.  An  expression  in  the  letter  might  lead  us  to 
think  that  Timothy  had  been  imprisoned  ;  and  since  St.  Paul 
had  signified  an  intention  of  sending  him  to  Philippi0,  it  is 
possible,  that  his  imprisonment  may  have  taken  place  in  some 
town  of  Greece  P.  If  St.  Paul  was  himself  in  Greece,  when 
he  wrote  to  the  Hebrews,  he  may  have  heard  of  this  misfor¬ 
tune  of  his  friend,  and  may  then  have  been  expecting  his 
release.  As  soon  as  this  took  place,  we  may  suppose  that 
they  travelled  together,  and  went  through  Macedonia  and 
Asia  Minor  to  Jerusalem.  The  Christians  in  Judaea  were 
probably  at  this  time  enjoying  comparative  peace.  Festus 
was  still  the  procurator;  and  his  government  was  firm, 
though  his  measures  against  the  banditti  were  frequently 
severe.  Agrippa  was  endeavouring  to  raise  himself  to  politi¬ 
cal  importance ;  and  his  command  of  the  temple  and  the 
priesthood  gave  him  a  pretext  for  having  a  residence  in 
Jerusalem.  Festus  would  be  likely  to  watch  his  proceedings 
with  jealousy  ;  and  if  the  Jews  had  raised  any  disturbance  in 
venting  their  hatred  against  the  Christians,  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  Romans  immediately  to  suppress  it.  St.  Paul  therefore 
would  probably  find  the  Christians  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  if 
he  visited  Judaea  in  58 ;  but  the  storm  was  gathering  in  that 
unhappy  country  ;  and  he  knew  by  the  Spirit  of  prophecy,  as 
well  as  by  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  the  predictions  of  his 
heavenly  Master  concerning  the  approaching  calamities  of 
Judaea  were  drawing  to  their  fulfilment.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  contains  many  allusions  to  this  season  of  tribulation  : 
and  one  reason  for  the  apostle  going  to  Jerusalem  at  this 
time,  might  be  found  in  his  wishing  to  warn  the  Christians  of 
the  means  which  they  were  to  take  for  their  escape. 

The  journey  of  St.  Paul  into  Spain  has  opened  the  way  to 
much  controversy.  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  wrote  only 
a  few  years  after  the  apostle^s  death,  and  had  been  personally 
known  to  him,  speaks  of  his  having  gone  “  to  the  extremity  of 

°  Phil.  ii.  19.  Tillemont,  Memoires ,  tom.  IT.  p. 

p  This  is  also  the  conjecture  of  262,  473. 
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“  the  west1!  A  and  those  persons,  who  think  that  such  an 
expression  would  not  have  been  applied  to  Rome,  particularly 
by  one  who  was  then  residing  in  that  city,  will  quote  the 
authority  of  Clement  as  decisive,  that  St.  Paul  went  further  to 
the  west  than  Rome :  and  if  so,  the  probability  is  greatly 
increased,  that  he  went  to  Spain.  The  fact  is  asserted  by 
Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  Jeromr:  and  I  have 
already  observed,  that  St.  Paul  had  probably  six  years  in 
which  he  may  have  performed  the  journey.  Theodoret  adds, 
that  he  visited  also  the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  :  and  if 
he  went  or  returned  by  sea,  he  was  not  unlikely  to  touch  at 
those  places.  This  journey,  however,  into  Spain,  has  led  to 
still  greater  controversy  concerning  the  early  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Gaul.  It  has  been  maintained  that  the  apo¬ 
stle  went  by  land,  and  followed  the  road  over  the  Pyrenees, 
which  led  from  Nice  by  Arles  and  Narbonne.  Luke  and 
Crescens  are  said  to  have  been  his  companions ;  or  at  least  to 
have  been  sent  by  him  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Gaul.  Epi¬ 
phanius  is  the  only  writer,  who  states  this  of  Lukes ;  and  it 
has  been  doubted,  whether  even  this  testimony  ought  not  to 
be  restricted  to  Cisalpine  Gaul.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  authority  of  Epiphanius  is  not  sufficient  to  make  us 
believe  in  any  sense  of  the  expression  that  Luke  preached  in 
GauP.  The  notion  of  Crescens  having  gone  into  that  country 
was  perhaps  founded  upon  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  where  he 
speaks  (according  to  our  present  copies)  of  Crescens  having 
gone  into  Galatia u  :  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  there  is 
good  authority,  particularly  from  the  Fathers,  for  supposing 
St.  Paul  to  have  written  Gaul  rather  than  Galatia.  Still, 
however,  there  is  the  same  uncertainty  as  to  Transalpine  or 
Cisalpine  Gaul  being  intended :  and  if  this  was  the  only 
mission  of  Crescens  into  that  country,  it  is  demonstrable,  that 
he  was  not  travelling  in  company  with  the  apostle  ;  and  St. 
Pauls  journey  into  Gaul  remains  as  uncertain  as  before x.  A 

q  Cap.  5.  tentia  de  primis  Gallice  martyribus 

r  See  Tillemont,  Me'moires,  tom.  vindicata  c.  17.  p.  89.  Tillemont, 
I.  p.  867.  Natalis  Alexander,  Sa?c.  Memoires,  tom.  II.  p.  462. 

I.  Diss.  XIV.  u  2  Tim.  iv.  10. 

s  Haer.  LI.  11.  p.  433.  x  The  name  of  Crescens  is  con- 

1  See  Launoy,  Sulpitii  Severi  sen-  nected  with  the  churches  of  Vienne, 
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namesake  of  the  Apostle  is  also  said  to  have  attended  him, 
and  to  have  remained  at  Narbonney.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
channel,  by  which  the  gospel  is  stated  to  have  found  its 
way  into  France.  We  need  not  stop  to  consider  the  pal¬ 
pable  fiction  of  Mary  Magdalene,  with  the  two  other  Maries 
and  Lazarus,  going  by  sea  to  Marseilles  soon  after  the  mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  Stephen,  and  of  Lazarus  presiding  over  the  church 
of  Marseilles  for  thirty  years.  Such  fables  will  now  find 
few  if  any  supporters7.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  more  atten¬ 
tion,  that  the  church  of  Arles  has  claimed  some  precedence 
over  the  other  churches,  as  being  founded  by  Trophimus a: 
and  this  person,  who  is  meant  to  be  the  Ephesian,  who 
accompanied  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem,  is  said  to  have  received 
his  commission  for  preaching  in  Gaul  from  St.  Peter.  Other 
persons  are  mentioned  as  having  founded  churches  in  that 
country,  who  were  sent  by  the  chief  of  the  apostles.  We 
read  of  Martialis  at  Limoges b,  Saturninus  at  Thoulouse, 
Gatianus  at  Tours0,  and  others.  St.  Peter  himself  has  never 
been  claimed  as  having  travelled  into  France  :  but  beside 
St.  Paul,  the  apostle  Philip d  is  stated  to  have  preached  the 
gospel  in  that  country,  and  even  in  Britain.  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite  has  also  been  named  as  taking  a  principal  share  in 
the  conversion  of  the  Gauls.  The  scene  of  his  preaching  is 
not  confined,  like  that  of  the  persons  named  above,  to  the 
Romanized  provinces  of  Narbonne,  and  Aquitain ;  but  he 
is  stated  to  have  penetrated  even  as  far  as  Paris,  where 
he  suffered  martyrdom  :  and  whatever  may  be  the  truth  of 
his  history,  many  French  writers  have  believed  their  patron 
saint  to  be  the  Athenian  who  was  converted  by  St.  Paul0  : 


Mayence,  and  Cologne  :  but  the  tra¬ 
dition  is  altogether  rejected  by  Lau¬ 
noy,  de  duobus  Dionysiis,  tom.  II.  p. 
41.  Tillemont,  Memoires,  tom.  I.  p. 
877.  It  is  supported  by  Natalis  Alex¬ 
ander,  Seec.  I.  Diss.  XV. 

y  See  Bolland.  ad  Mart.  22.  p. 
371.  Natalis  Alexander,  Seec.  I. 
Diss.  XV. 

z  It  is  defended  at  much  length 
by  Natalis  Alexander,  Saec.  I.  Diss. 
XVI.  But  see  Launoy,  de  Magda¬ 
lena,  Lazari  fyc.  in  Provinciam 
appulsu. 

a  See  Baronius,  ad  an.  61.  §.4. 


Bolland.  ad  Feb.  1.  p.  81.  Ado 
Viennens.  ad  an.  59.  Natalis  Alex¬ 
ander,  Saec.  I.  Diss.  XV. 

b  See  Natalis  Alexander,  Saec.  I. 
Diss.  XV. 

c  Gregor.  Turon.  de  glor.  Confess. 
c.  4. 

d  Pseudo- Isidor.  de  vit.  et  mort. 
Sanct.  But  see  Launoy,  de  Snip. 
ut  supra,  p.  92,  95.  Tdiemont,  Me¬ 
moires,  tom.  1.  p.  1153. 

e  See  Natalis  Alexander,  Saec.  I. 
Dis.  XV.  H.  Menardus,  de  unico 
Dionysio. 
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others,  however,  have  advanced  good  reasons  for  believing, 
that  Dionysius  the  first  bishop  of  Paris  did  not  visit  that 
country  till  the  reign  of  Decius f. 

Such  are  some  of  the  traditions  concerning  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  France ;  and  where  there  is  such  an 
absence  of  ancient  authority,  and  such  an  evident  rivalry 
between  churches  which  claim  to  be  founded  by  apostles, 
there  is  the  greatest  reason  for  caution,  perhaps  for  incre¬ 
dulity.  Still,  however,  I  cannot  think  it  unreasonable  to 
believe,  that  the  gospel  was  known  in  France  at  least  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  Roman  character  of  the  towns  in 
Provence,  and  their  ready  communication  by  sea  with  Italy 
and  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean,  might  lead  us  to  think, 
that  Christianity  could  not  long  have  continued  unknown 
there.  If  St.  Paul  went  by  land  from  Italy  into  Spain,  I 
should  say,  that  the  fact  of  his  preaching  in  Gaul  can  hardly 
be  denied.  The  great  object  of  his  heart,  or  I  might  say,  the 
great  business  of  his  life,  was  to  plant  the  gospel,  where  no 
seeds  of  it  had  as  vet  been  sown.  He  savs  of  himself,  that  he 
was  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  Barbarians  ;  and  if  he 
survived  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome  by  so  much  as  six 
years,  the  cities  in  the  south  of  Gaul  and  in  Spain  were  by  no 
means  unlikely  to  benefit  by  his  labours.  I  would  not  per¬ 
haps  altogether  reject  the  tradition  of  Crescens  or  Trophimus 
having  been  left  in  charge  of  some  of  the  cities  in  Provence  : 
and  we  shall  see  that  early  in  the  second  century  the  gospel 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  that  country. 

The  journey  of  St.  Paul  into  Spain,  and  his  preaching  in 
Gaul,  are  connected  with  another  question,  which  is  of  more 
interest  to  ourselves ;  that  is,  whether  he  also  passed  over 
into  Britain,  and  planted  the  gospel  in  this  island.  The 
expression  quoted  above  from  Clement,  of  St.  Paul  having 
gone  to  the  extremity  of  the  west,  and  which  I  have  said  may 
fairly  be  taken  in  support  of  the  notion  of  his  having  visited 
Spain,  has  also  been  insisted  on  as  a  proof  of  his  having 
preached  in  Britain.  But  such  an  inference,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  is  extremely  uncertain.  On  the  other  hand  the  evidence 
appears  to  me  irresistible,  that  toward  the  end  of  the  second 
century  Christianity  had  penetrated  into  verv  remote  parts  of 
1  See  Tillemont,  Memoir  es.  tom.  II.  p.  434. 
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the  British  isles  :  and  persons  will  perhaps  argue  differently 
as  to  the  length  of  time  which  was  required  from  its  first 
introduction.  Eusebius,  who  wrote  in  the  former  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  certainly  mentions  Britain  as  one  of  the  distant 
countries,  which  was  visited  by  the  apostles  S  ;  but  he  does  not 
mention  any  particular  apostle :  and  the  first  writer,  who 
names  St.  Paul,  is  Theodoret,  who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century h.  We  may  therefore  say,  that  in  the  fourth 
century  there  was  a  tradition  of  Christianity  being  preached 
in  Britain  by  some  of  the  apostles  :  but  even  the  traditionary 
evidence  in  favour  of  St.  Paul  is  such  as  sound  criticism  can 
hardly  accept.  Eusebius  must  not  be  quoted  for  this  part  of 
the  story.  He  certainly  believed,  that  the  Britons  were  con¬ 
verted  as  early  as  the  apostolic  age ;  but  there  is  as  much 
reason  to  think,  that  he  would  have  ascribed  the  work  to 
St.  Philip,  as  to  St.  Paul.  I  have  mentioned  the  tradition  of 
St.  Philip  having  preached  in  Gaul :  and  Isidorus  of  Hispala, 
a  writer  of  the  sixth  century,  who  has  been  quoted  as  stating 
this  fact,  might  seem  also  to  allude  to  Britain,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  same  apostle  enlightening  “  barbarous  nations, 
“  which  bordered  upon  darkness,  and  were  bounded  by  the 
“  swelling  ocean C'  A  tradition,  which  is  even  so  weakly 
supported  as  this,  is  not  perhaps  to  be  classed  with  the  idle 
legend  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  founding  a  church  at  Glaston¬ 
bury  or  of  Claudia  the  daughter  of  Caractacus  carrying 
back  Christianity  from  Rome  into  her  father's  territories. 
But  it  is  singular,  that  J oseph  of  Arimathea  and  his  twelve 
companions  are  said  to  have  been  sent  to  Britain  by  St.  Phi- 
lip;  so  that  this  apostle's  name  was  certainly  connected  in 
early  times  with  the  conversion  of  our  island.  Upon  the 
whole  I  would  say,  as  in  the  case  of  France,  that  at  the  time, 
when  St.  Paul  might  have  visited  Britain,  i.  e.  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  supposing,  that  the 
gospel  might  have  been  known  there.  That  it  was  introduced 
by  St.  Paul,  appears  to  me  a  very  gratuitous  assumption  :  but 
there  is  reason  to  think,  that  at  this  time  eleven  other 


&  Dem.  Evang.  III.  5.  p.  112. 
h  De  Cur.  Gr?ec.  IX. 

J  De  vita  et  morte  Sanctorum, 


c.  74.  This  work  is  considered  to 
be  spurious. 

k  See  Holland,  ad  Mart.  17.  p.,709. 
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apostles  were  travelling  in  different  countries  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  propagating  the  gospel ;  and  unless  we  think,  that 
Britain  was  too  obscure  a  place  to  attract  their  notice,  we 
might  perhaps  believe,  without  undue  credulity,  that  St.  Philip 
or  some  other  of  the  apostles  crossed  over  from  Gaul,  and 
preached  the  gospel  in  this  country. 

If  the  journey  of  St.  Paul  into  Spain  be  denied,  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  confess  our  utter  ignorance  of  his  proceed¬ 
ings  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years  of  his  life  :  and  the  journey, 
even  if  it  be  allowed,  will  fill  up  but  a  small  portion  of  that 
period.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  remaining  part  of 
the  first  century  is  extremely  imperfect.  A  few  scattered 
notices,  unconnected  as  to  time  and  place,  must  henceforth 
satisfy  our  inquiries :  and  I  shall  conclude  this  Lecture  with 
relating  an  event  of  some  importance,  which  happened  in 
Judaea. 

I  have  conjectured,  that  under  the  firm  administration  of 
Festus,  the  Christians  in  Palestine  were  comparatively  free 
from  molestation  :  and  the  statement  is  confirmed  by  what 
took  place  soon  after  his  decease.  He  died  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Nero  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  news  of  his 
death  arrived  at  Rome,  Albinus  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  Some  time  however  elapsed,  before  the  new  procurator 
reached  his  government ;  and  the  high  priest  took  advantage 
of  the  interregnum  to  persecute  the  Christians.  The  office  of 
high  priest  had  been  frequently  changed  about  this  period. 
Agrippa,  who  still  resided  at  Jerusalem,  had  lately  appointed 
Joseph,  and  shortly  after  Ananus,  or  Annas,  the  son  of  the 
Annas,  whose  name  is  connected  with  the  crucifixion  of  our 
Saviour.  This  was  the  fifth  of  his  sons,  beside  his  son-in-law 
Caiaphas,  who  had  held  the  pontifical  dignity ;  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  high  priest,  being  a  Sadducee,  had  probably  additional 
motives  for  shewing  hostility  to  the  Christians.  His  plan  of 
attack,  though  iniquitous  and  cruel,  was  certainly  well  con¬ 
ceived.  The  blow  was  aimed  at  once  at  the  head  and  leader 
of  the  party;  and  the  Easter  of  the  year  sixty-two  is  generally 
taken  to  be  the  period,  when  James  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
was  martyred.  The  atrocious  act  is  alluded  to  by  Josephus1, 

1  Antiq.  XX.  9,  1. 
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and  was  related  in  much  detail  by  Hegesippus,  a  Christian 
historian  of  the  second  century.  His  account  has  been  pre¬ 
served  to  us  by  Eusebius m ;  and  though  some  parts  of  it 
have  an  air  of  fiction,  we  may  perhaps  believe  the  following 
circumstances  to  be  substantially  true”.  The  religion  of 
Jesus  had  now  for  some  years  been  spreading  rapidly  in 
Jerusalem,  and  many  persons  of  consequence  had  embraced 
the  gospel.  The  death  of  Festus  seemed  to  give  to  the 
unbelieving  party  a  greater  licence  of  acting  ;  and  their 
object  was  plainly  developed,  when  they  applied  to  James, 
as  a  person  of  great  weight  and  influence,  and  asked  him 
to  undeceive  the  people,  who  were  so  eagerly  running  after 
the  new  religion.  James  was  placed  upon  an  elevated  part 
of  the  temple,  and  was  ordered  to  address  himself  to  the 
multitudes,  who  were  attracted  by  the  festival  in  the  courts 
below.  Ananus  and  his  party  could  hardly  have  hoped,  that 
James  would  so  suddenly  retract  his  opinions  ;  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  they  only  sought  a  public  opportunity  for 
putting  him  to  death  ;  and  their  wishes  were  shortly  gra¬ 
tified.  Instead  of  dissuading  the  people  from  following  Jesus, 
he  spoke  of  him  in  terms,  which  at  once  shewed  his  belief 
and  veneration  of  him  ;  upon  which  the  persons,  who  had 
placed  him  there,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  threw  him  down. 
Others  were  ready  below  to  stone  him,  and  when  he  still 
survived,  and  was  praying  for  his  murderers,  a  person  out 
of  the  crowd  despatched  him  with  a  fuller’s  club. 

Such  was  the  tragical  end  of  James  the  Just,  the  first 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  after  he  had  watched  over  the  Christian 
church  in  that  city  for  thirty  years0.  It  seems  most  probable, 
that  he  was  not  employed,  like  the  other  apostles,  in  con¬ 
verting  distant  nations.  The  Christians  of  Judaea  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  peculiar  care  :  but  he  has  also  left  a  proof  of 
the  interest  which  he  took  in  his  brethren  of  every  country, 
if,  as  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  believe,  he  was  author  of 
the  Epistle  which  bears  his  namei’.  The  Epistle  of  James  is 

111  II.  E.  II.  23.  actly  confirmed  by  Jerom,  de  vir. 

11  See  Le  Clerc,  Hist.  Eccles.  duo-  Must.  c.  2. 
rum  primorum  Sac.  p.414.  p  See  Tillemont, Memoires,  tom.  I. 

0  'This  is  the  result  of  my  own  p.  1024,  1147. 
system  of  chronology ;  and  it  is  ex- 
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addressed  to  the  twelve  tribes  dispersed  throughout  the  world ; 
by  which  of  course  we  are  to  understand  the  Christians  in  any 
of  the  twelve  tribes.  James  must  have  seen  many  of  these 
persons,  when  they  attended  the  festivals  :  and  the  resident 
head  of  the  Christian  church  at  Jerusalem  was  a  very  fit 
person  to  send  a  circular  letter  to  the  Jewish  Christians  in 
different  countries.  With  respect  to  the  date  of  this  Epistle, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  fix  it  late  :  probably  not  long  before 
the  martyrdom  of  the  writer.  It  contains  allusions  to  the 
approaching  trials,  which  the  Christians  were  to  suffer ;  and 
there  are  expressions  in  it,  which  seem  to  be  directed  against 
Gnostic  errors.  James  must  have  witnessed  the  effect  of 
this  false  philosophy  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Samaria, 
where  Simon  Magus,  as  I  have  stated,  met  with  great  success. 
That  impostor  perverted  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  and 
probably  quoted  St.  Paul,  as  saying,  that  good  works  were 
of  no  importance.  I  have  conjectured,  that  Simon  was  at 
Rome  about  the  time  of  St.  Paul  addressing  his  Epistle  to 
the  Christians  of  that  city.  He  may  himself  have  seen  that 
Epistle,  and  may  have  spread  a  false  account  of  it  upon  his 
return  shortly  after  to  Samaria.  The  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
would  feel  himself  called  upon  to  repress  an  evil,  which  came 
so  near :  and  we  thus  arrive  at  a  probable  cause,  as  well  as 
an  approximation  to  a  date,  of  the  catholic  Epistle  of  James. 
It  was  perhaps  written  between  the  year  53,  when  St.  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Romans,  and  the  year  62,  when  James  himself 
was  put  to  death.  His  death  happened,  as  I  have  said,  at 
the  time  of  the  Passover;  and  Josephus  adds,  that  some 
of  the  Jews  sent  to  Albinus.  who  was  then  on  his  way  from 
Alexandria,  complaining  of  this  illegal  conduct  of  the  high 
priest.  Albinus  threatened  him  with  his  displeasure  ;  and 
Agrippa,  who  was  always  glad  to  shew  his  authority,  made 
it  a  pretext  for  displacing  Ananus,  and  appointing  J esus,  the 
son  of  Damnseus.  There  is  no  reason  to  think,  that  either 
Albinus  or  Agrippa  were  actuated  by  any  partiality  to  the 
Christians.  The  assumption  of  judicial  power  in  the  absence 
of  the  Procurator  was  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  precedent ; 
and  any  open  act  of  persecution  was  perhaps  for  a  time 
repressed.  The  Christians  proceeded  to  repair  the  loss  they 
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had  sustained  :  and  Symeon,  one  of  the  brothers  of  James, 
became  the  second  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Eusebius  states  in 
his  history,  that  all  the  surviving  apostles  met  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  election ;  and  that  Symeon  was  unanimously 
chosen  by  them,  and  by  the  relations  of  our  Lord.  It  is 
added  by  a  later  writer  %  that  he  had  ventured  openly  to 
reproach  the  Jews  for  their  cruelty  to  his  brother.  If  any 
of  the  apostles  were  at  this  time  in  Judsea,  they  probably 
had  a  share  in  making  this  appointment :  but  there  is  reason 
to  think,  that  for  some  years  they  had  been  engaged  in 
distant  countries  ;  and  Symeon  was  probably  chosen  by  the 
elders  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  as  being  brother  to  their 
martyred  bishop,  and  himself  a  relation  of  our  Lord.  Eusebius 
has  preserved  a  fragment  of  Hegesippus,  a  writer  of  the  second 
century,  from  which  it  would  appear,  that  another  person  of 
the  name  of  Thebuthis  had  wished  to  be  elected  to  this  office  : 
and  that  from  disappointment  at  seeing  Symeon  preferred  be¬ 
fore  him,  he  began  to  attract  a  party,  and  to  introduce  new 
opinions  into  the  church r.  It  is  not,  however,  certain,  whe¬ 
ther  this  did  not  happen  upon  the  death  of  Symeon,  who  lived 
as  late  as  the  year  107 :  and  a  fitter  opportunity  will  occur 
hereafter  for  considering  the  heresies,  which  arose  after  this 
time  in  the  Jewish  church. 


Epiphanius,  Hcer.  LXXVIII. 
14.  p.  1046. 

r  Eus.  H.E.  IV.  22.  Hegesippus, 
as  his  words  are  here  quoted,  seems 
to  have  placed  the  discontent  of 
Thebuthis  after  the  death  of  J ames  : 
but  there  appears  to  be  something 
corrupt  or  missing  in  the  narrative  : 


and  we  can  hardly  reconcile  this 
quotation  with  another  from  the 
same  passage,  unless  we  suppose 
Hegesippus  to  have  been  speaking 
of  the  death  of  Symeon.  He  is  so 
understood  by  Baronius  ad  an. 
cix.  ^ .  2, 4. 
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THE  same  year,  which  witnessed  the  martyrdom  of  James, 
the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  is  also  marked  by  the  death  of 
another  person  of  note,  who  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  the 
bishop  of  another  of  the  principal  sees.  This  was  the  evan¬ 
gelist  St.  Mark,  who  is  said  to  have  founded  the  church  of 
Alexandria,  and  to  have  been  succeeded  in  the  eighth  year 
of  Nero  by  Annianus,  who  is  sometimes  called  the  second, 
and  sometimes  the  first  bishop  of  that  see.  With  respect 
to  Annianus  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Alexandrian 
church  in  the  year  61  or  62,  I  should  be  inclined  to  receive 
the  tradition  as  true  ;  and  perhaps  he  was  appointed  upon 
the  death  of  St.  Mark  ;  but  the  expressions  of  some  early 
writers  would  equally  allow  us  to  infer,  that  St.  Mark  merely 
left  the  care  of  the  church  to  Annianus,  as  soon  as  he  had 
sufficiently  settled  its  affairs a.  The  question  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  identity  of  John,  surnamed  Mark,  the 
companion  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  with  Mark  the  evan¬ 
gelist,  the  companion  of  St.  Peter  :  for  St.  Paul,  in  the  letter, 
which  he  wrote  to  Timothy  not  long  before  his  death,  per¬ 
haps  about  the  year  65,  tells  him  to  bring  Mark  with  him b ; 
and  it  is  plain,  that  this  Mark  was  not  then  bishop  of 
Alexandria  ;  whereas  Mark  the  evangelist  is  stated  to  have 
died  at  Alexandria  in  the  year  61  or  62.  We  must  tliere- 

a  See  Eus.  H.E.  II.  24.  Tillemont,  Memoires ,  tom.  II.  p.  169,  &c. 
b  2  Tim.  iv.  11. 
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fore  either  give  up  the  identity  of  these  two  persons  ;  or 
we  must  conclude,  that  Mark  the  evangelist  left  Alexandria 
in  the  year  62,  and  resumed  his  former  occupation  ot  minis¬ 
tering  to  the  different  churches.  I  have  already  professed 
myself  favourable  to  the  first  of  these  two  opinions  ;  and  the 
chronological  difficulty  just  stated  perhaps  furnishes  an  ad¬ 
ditional  reason  for  adopting  it. 

The  earliest  and  most  respectable  writers  do  not  say  any 
thing  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Mark :  but  it  is  mentioned 
with  some  detail  in  Roman  and  Greek  martyrologies ;  and 
the  tradition  is  entitled  to  some  consideration.  That  he  was 
connected  with  the  first  establishment  of  the  Alexandrian 
church,  is  supported  by  such  a  concurrence  of  ancient  testi¬ 
mony,  that  I  shall  assume  it  as  an  historical  fact :  and  it  is 
also  highly  probable,  that  he  either  accomplished  this  work 
in  conjunction  with  St.  Peter,  or  was  sent  by  that  apostle  to 
undertake  it.  If  Mark  the  evangelist  was  not  the  person, 
who  accompanied  Paul  and  Barnabas,  we  know  nothing  of 
his  early  history  from  the  New  Testament0;  except  that  he 
seems  to  be  the  person  mentioned  by  St.  Peter  in  his  first 
Epistle,  where  he  calls  him  his  son  d.  This  would  perhaps 
lead  us  to  infer,  that  St.  Peter  was  his  spiritual  father,  or  in 
other  words,  had  converted  him  to  Christianity  :  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  writers  are  unanimous  in  representing  St.  Mark  as 
the  companion  of  St.  Peter. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  scanty  evidence  which  we 
have  of  the  apostolical  labours  of  St.  Peter  ;  and  his  journey 
to  Rome  is  one  of  the  points,  which  has  led  to  most  con¬ 
troversy.  I  have  given  reasons  for  thinking,  that  St.  Peter 
had  not  visited  Rome  at  the  period  of  St.  Paul’s  release  in 
58 :  but  it  is  not  improbable,  that  he  went  thither  shortly 
after.  This  is  not  the  commonly  received  opinion  :  but  it  is 
one,  which  is  not  positively  inconsistent  with  any  ancient 
testimony,  and  it  may  perhaps  enable  us  to  reconcile  some 
difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  are 

c  Epiphanius  is  the  earliest,  and  century,  says  expressly  that  he  was 
almost  the  only  ancient  writer,  who  not:  (apud  Eus.  H.  E.  III.  39.) 
says  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  and  he  is  followed  by  Tertullian, 
disciples.  (Hser.  LI.  6.  p.428.)  Pa-  Theodoret,  Augustin,  &c. 
pias,  who  wrote  early  in  the  second  (l  1  Pet.  v.  13. 
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frequently  mentioned  as  the  joint  founders  of  the  Roman 
church ;  and  since  they  seem  not  to  have  been  there  together, 
except  at  the  time  of  their  martyrdom,  the  work  could  only 
be  ascribed  to  both  of  them,  if  one  followed  the  other,  and 
finished  what  was  already  begun.  I  would  conjecture,  there¬ 
fore,  that  St.  Peter  came  to  Rome  in  the  summer  of  58, 
either  just  before  or  shortly  after  St.  Paul  was  released  from 
confinement;  and  there  is  good  evidence  for  saying,  that 
St.  Mark  was  the  companion  of  St.  Peter  in  this  visit  to 
Rome.  There  was  a  tradition  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  that  St.  Peter  encountered  Simon  Magus,  while  he 
was  in  that  city  e  ;  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  believe  the 
fact,  though  the  date  of  it  is  uncertain.  The  meeting  either 
took  place  now,  or  a  few  years  later,  when  St.  Peter  was 
again  in  Rome  and  accompanied  by  St.  Paul.  The  story  has 
been  embellished  by  so  many  marvellous  circumstances,  that 
some  critics  have  rejected  it  altogether :  but  after  having 
given  the  subject  the  most  mature  consideration,  I  cannot 
help  concluding,  that  this  would  be  to  carry  our  scepticism 
too  far.  That  Simon  Magus  pretended  to  work  miracles,  is 
stated  not  only  by  the  Fathers,  but  by  St.  Lukef :  and  when 
we  read  of  his  challenging  St.  Peter  to  a  trial  of  their  powers, 
and  of  his  attempting  to  fly  through  the  air,  I  cannot  see 
that  the  story  is  at  all  at  variance  with  what  we  know  of  this 
impostor,  and  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  singular, 
that  heathen  writers  have  preserved  an  account  of  a  person 
attempting  to  fly  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  being  killed  in  the 
attempt  S  :  and  though  I  would  not  connect  this  story  with 
that  of  Simon  Magus,  it  at  least  shews,  that  there  is  no 
improbability  in  supposing  a  person  to  have  attempted  to  fly 
in  the  reign  of  Nero.  We  are  told  that  Simon  Magus  under¬ 
took  such  an  exploit,  and  he  seems  to  have  made  use  of  a 
fiery  chariot  for  his  perilous  excursion  :  but  St.  Peter,  who 
was  present,  having  addressed  his  prayers  to  God,  the  im¬ 
postor  fell  to  the  ground,  and  broke  both  his  legs.  It  is 
added,  that  he  afterwards  destroyed  himself,  through  shame 

e  Arnobius,  1.  II.  p.  50.  ed.  1604.  Suetonius,  Nero  12. 
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and  vexation,  by  falling  from  the  top  of  a  house.  Some 
persons  will  perhaps  still  think,  that  the  whole  of  this 
narration  is  to  be  rejected  as  a  fable  :  but  I  cannot  help 
repeating  that  the  outline  of  it  is  probably  true ;  and  that  at 
some  time  or  other  St.  Peter  exposed  a  false  miracle  of 
Simon  Magus  at  Rome,  and  was  the  cause  of  his  death*1. 
According  to  Eusebius,  the  result  of  this  encounter  was  the 
extinction  of  Simon's  popularity,  and  of  the  circulation  given 
to  his  doctrine  at  Rome  :  and  there  certainly  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  Roman  church  continued  for  a  long  time 
particularly  free  from  heresy. 

Another  interesting  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Eu¬ 
sebius  \  who  tells  us,  that  St.  Peter  met  the  celebrated 
Jewish  writer  Philo,  while  he  was  at  Rome.  There  is  no 
chronological  difficulty  attending  such  a  supposition ;  and 
a  mind  like  Philo's  could  not  have  failed  to  be  attracted 
by  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  But  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  voluminous  writings  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to 
the  Christians ;  and  the  fact  of  his  meeting  with  St.  Peter 
can  only  be  received  as  a  probable,  though  unsupported 
tradition. 

We  have  more  circumstantial  evidence  for  connecting  the 
publication  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  with  the  preaching  of  St. 
Peter  at  Rome.  Many  writers  have  conceived,  that  St.  Mark 
published  his  Gospel  soon  after  the  death  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul :  but  they  do  not  seem  to  notice  the  difficulty  which 
arises  from  the  death  of  St.  Mark  being  placed  in  the  year  62, 
while  the  two  apostles  did  not  suffer  till  some  years  later. 
If  we  suppose  St.  Peter  to  have  visited  Rome  about  the 
year  58,  this  difficulty  vanishes ;  and  nearly  all  the  ancient 
traditions  concerning  St.  Mark's  Gospel  may  be  reconciled. 
I  should  conceive  St.  Peter  not  to  have  remained  long  in 
Rome  at  this  time ;  and  before  his  departure,  the  disciples 
requested  Mark  to  put  down  in  writing  the  substance  of  the 
apostle's  preaching.  St.  Peter  is  said  to  have  seen  and 
approved  of  what  he  wrote  k  ;  so  that  the  work  comes  to  us 

h  See  Bampton  Lectures,  note  41.  Ib.  II.  15.  Irenaeus  III.  1.  p.174. 
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upon  the  highest  apostolical  authority.  What  I  have  said  of 
the  inspiration  of  St.  Luke,  will  also  apply  to  the  case  of 
St.  Mark,  who  had  perhaps  for  several  years  been  accompany¬ 
ing  St.  Peter,  and  constantly  receiving  spiritual  assistance  for 
preaching  the  gospel.  If  I  was  right  in  assigning  the  year  55 
for  the  finishing  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel,  it  is  possible  that 
St.  Mark  may  have  seen  it  before  he  wrote  his  own.  But 
St.  Luke  composed  it  for  the  special  use  of  Theophilus,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  at  Antioch  :  and  unless  he  brought 
another  copy  of  it  when  he  came  to  Rome,  it  may  not  have 
been  much  circulated  in  that  city.  At  all  events  experience 
tells  us,  that  authors  are  not  deterred  from  publishing,  because 
their  works  have  been  anticipated.  It  was  evidently  the  object 
of  St.  Mark  to  give  the  converts  at  Rome  a  short  manual  of 
the  miracles  and  discourses  of  our  Lord  :  and  since  he  was 
going  to  travel  into  other  countries,  he  may  have  preferred 
taking  with  him  his  own  work,  rather  than  the  more  elaborate 
composition  of  St.  Luke.  He  is  said  by  more  than  one  ancient 
writer  to  have  carried  his  Gospel  into  Egypt :  and  this  leads 
us  to  what  1  have  already  anticipated  in  his  history,  the 
foundation  of  the  church  at  Alexandria. 

It  is  perhaps  not  asserted  by  any  ancient  writer,  that 
St.  Peter  was  ever  in  Egypt.  There  would  indeed  be  in¬ 
disputable  evidence  of  it,  if  we  could  be  certain,  that  the 
Babylon,  from  which  he  dates  his  first  Epistle,  was  situated 
in  Egypt :  but  this  will  perhaps  for  ever  remain  a  doubtful 
point.  In  ancient  times  it  was  generally  conceived,  that  the 
expression  was  a  figurative  one,  and  that  Rome  was  the 
place  intended.  Of  modern  writers,  those  who  have  not 
adopted  this  notion,  have  rather  inclined  to  the  celebrated 
city  upon  the  Euphrates :  but  Pearson 1  and  a  few  others 
have  argued  in  favour  of  a  place  of  that  name  in  Egypt.  The 
question  is  of  little  importance,  except  as  furnishing  a  fact  in 
the  scanty  history  of  St.  Peter :  and  without  pretending  to 
decide,  where  such  great  authorities  have  differed,  I  cannot 
help  observing,  that  there  is  much  reason  for  thinking  the 
Egyptian  Babylon  to  be  intended.  There  is  certainly  some 
traditional  evidence  for  supposing  St.  Peter  to  have  sent 
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St.  Mark  to  preach  the  gospel  in  Alexandria  m  :  and  on  the 
whole  I  should  be  inclined  to  conclude,  that  St.  Peter  himself 
visited  Egypt.  The  date  of  his  journey  may  be  fixed  about 
the  year  58  or  59,  and  when  he  was  leaving  the  country, 
he  perhaps  wrote  his  first  Epistle  from  Babylon,  a  town  near 
Heliopolis,  which  was  addressed  to  the  Christians  in  Pontus, 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  i.  e.  Ionia,  and  Bithynia.  Mark 
was  then  with  him,  as  was  also  Silvanus,  who  was  perhaps 
the  same  person  that  travelled  with  St.  Paul  in  his  second 
journey.  We  have  heard  nothing  of  Silas  or  Silvanus  since 
the  year  47,  when  he  was  residing  with  St.  Paul  at  Corinth  : 
but  since  we  have  no  trace  of  his  attending  St.  Paul  in  his 
subsequent  journeys,  we  may  perhaps  conclude,  that  he  staid 
some  time  longer  at  Corinth,  and  afterwards  joined  St.  Peter. 

Though  I  have  supposed  St.  Peter  to  have  preached  in 
Egypt,  wre  must  perhaps  assume,  that  he  did  not  visit  Alex¬ 
andria.  If  he  had,  it  could  hardly  have  happened,  that  the 
Alexandrian  Christians  w7ould  not  have  claimed  him  as  the 
founder  of  their  church  ;  wkereas  the  ancient  writers  are 
unanimous  in  ascribing  its  foundation  to  St.  Mark.  The 
event,  whenever  it  happened,  was  a  very  important  one  for 
the  interests  of  Christianity.  The  believers  in  that  city  far 
surpassed  all  others  in  learning ;  and  they  seem  from  very 
early  times  to  have  established  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
the  converts.  When  the  precedence  of  the  patriarchal  sees 
came  to  be  settled,  Alexandria  obtained  the  second  rank 11 : 
and  since  it  w7as  not  the  seat  of  empire  like  Rome,  and 
Jerusalem  and  Antioch  had  both  preceded  it  in  receiving  the 
gospel,  it  could  only  have  held  this  place  from  its  superior 
celebrity.  I  have  supposed  St.  Peter  to  have  gone  to  Egypt, 
accompanied  by  St.  Mark,  somewhere  about  the  year  58 ; 
and  perhaps  it  was  then,  that  the  latter  wTas  sent  to  preach 
at  Alexandria.  We  need  not  however  suppose,  that  the 
gospel  had  not  been  heard  of  in  Egypt  till  that  time.  Some 
Egyptian  Jews  wrere  among  the  multitudes  who  were  present 
at  Jerusalem,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  first  came  upon  the 
apostles  ;  and  they  may  have  carried  back  the  new  doctrines 

m  See  the  authorities  in  Lardner.  Antioch,  Jerusalem.  Constantinople 
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to  their  brethren  at  home.  It  seems  certain,  that  the  gospel 
spread  rapidly  in  Alexandria:  and  Eusebius0  might  be  quoted 
in  proof  of  this  assertion ;  though  the  passage,  to  which  I 
allude,  contains  perhaps  a  remarkable  instance  of  false 
reasoning  and  historical  incorrectness. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Eusebius,  (and  in  this  he  has  been 
followed  by  other  writers,)  that  the  persons,  who  are  described 
by  Philo  Judseus  under  the  name  of  Therapeutce ,  were  Chris¬ 
tians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  who  were  converted 
by  St.  Mark.  Other  writers  have  identified  the  Therapeutse 
with  the  Essenes,  of  whom  they  suppose  them  to  have  been  a 
branch ;  and  have  distinguished  them  by  the  name  of  Con¬ 
templative  Essenes.  But  we  may  say  of  these  two  opinions, 
that  the  former  is  undoubtedly  incorrect,  and  the  latter  is 
probably  so.  The  Essenes  were  a  Jewish  sect,  and  were 
found  only  in  Palestine :  but  Philo  by  no  means  says,  that 
the  Therapeutse  were  Jews ;  and  though  they  were  most 
numerous  in  Egypt,  they  were  to  be  met  with  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world.  They  were  most  conspicuous  for  habits 
of  great  austerity  and  self-mortification  ;  and  Eusebius,  who 
knew  that  many  Christians  led  an  ascetic  life  in  his  own  day, 
and  particularly  in  Egypt,  was  led  incautiously  to  conclude^ 
that  the  Therapeutse  of  Philo  were  Christians.  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  the  religion  and  literature  of  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  had  some  share  in  forming  the  mystical  system  of  the 
Therapeutse ;  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  connecting 
their  opinions  with  the  early  propagation  of  the  gospel.  It  is 
most  likely  that  they  were  in  existence  before  any  apostle  or 
evangelist  visited  Egypt :  and  they  may  be  traced  to  that 
eclectic  school  of  philosophy,  which  I  have  already  mentioned 
as  having  long  been  gaining  ground  in  Alexandria,  and  which 
I  also  stated  to  be  the  immediate  parent  of  Gnosticism. 
Though  I  entirely  agree  with  those  persons,  who  suppose 
Philo  to  have  made  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  Christians,  I 
would  by  no  means  assert,  that  many  of  the  Therapeutse  did 
not  embrace  Christianity,  as  soon  as  it  was  offered  to  them. 
There  was  much  in  their  habits  and  principles,  which  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  gospel.  Monachism 

°  H.  E.  II.  17.  See  Bampton  Lectures,  note  32. 
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certainly  took  its  rise  in  Egypt :  and  though  the  name  of 
monks  was  of  much  later  introduction,  there  is  evidence  of 
some  Christians  bearing  the  name  of  ascetics  from  the  earliest 
times p.  The  Egyptian  Therapeutse  may  have  been  the 
beginners  of  this  system  :  and  if  the  picture  drawn  of  them 
by  Philo  be  accurate,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive,  that 
they  could  hear  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  without  being 
affected  by  them.  It  is  not  the  province  of  history  to  indulge 
in  conjecture,  or  we  might  reasonably  conclude,  that  St.  Mark 
himself  came  in  contact  with  the  Therapeutse,  and  brought 
many  of  them  over  to  believe  in  Christ.  The  fact  of  his 
preaching  in  Alexandria,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  such  a  concurrence  of  evidence,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted :  but  beyond  this  we  know  little  concerning  him. 
Even  the  time  of  his  first  visiting  Egypt  is  involved  in  un¬ 
certainty.  Eusebius  would  seem  to  place  it  in  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  Claudius  q  ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
his  visit  was  later,  and  he  perhaps  went  there  for  the  first 
time  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Nero.  Pie  is  said  to 
have  preached  first  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyrene,  and 
afterwards  to  have  gone  to  Egypt.  In  both  places  he  met 
with  great  success ;  and  the  Alexandrian  church,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  has  always  considered  him  as  its  founder.  He 
is  sometimes  called  the  first  bishop  of  that  see :  but  other 
writers,  who  probably  looked  upon  him  as  an  apostle  rather 
than  as  an  ordinary  pastor,  have  begun  the  succession  of 
Alexandrian  bishops  with  the  person  who  succeeded  him. 
This  is  very  generally  said  to  have  been  Annianus,  and  the 
date  of  his  appointment  is  fixed  in  the  year  62,  or  in  the  eighth 
year  of  Nero.  It  is  possible,  that  he  may  have  been  appointed, 
when  St.  Mark  left  Alexandria  to  visit  some  other  country : 
but  it  is  generally  supposed,  that  St.  Mark  died  in  that  year ; 
and  there  are  accounts,  which  speak  with  some  detail  of  his 
having  suffered  martyrdom r.  All  this,  however,  is  extremely 
uncertain  ;  and  ecclesiastical  history  allows  us  to  say  little  more, 
than  that  the  personal  history  of  St.  Mark  ends  in  the  year 
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62,  and  that  in  this  same  year  the  church  of  Alexandria  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  Annianus. 

We  must  now  turn  from  the  Christians  in  that  part  of  the 
world  to  an  affair  of  still  greater  importance,  to  the  first 
scene  in  that  series  of  tragedies  which  henceforward  were 
exhibited  at  Rome.  I  have  already  lamented,  that  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  history  of  this  period  consists  only  of  a  few  uncon¬ 
nected  incidents  :  and  the  order  of  time  requires  us  now  to 
follow  the  two  great  apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  to  the 
close  of  their  eventful  lives. 

When  St.  Paul  was  released  in  58,  he  probably  travelled, 
as  I  have  conjectured,  through  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  to 
Jerusalem.  A  period  of  eight  years  may  then  be  allowed  for 
his  visiting  Spain,  or  any  other  countries.  If  we  take  the 
words  of  Eusebius  literally,  that  all  the  apostles  were  present 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  year  62,  when  a  successor  was  chosen 
to  James,  we  might  suppose  that  St.  Paul  had  again  visited 
that  city :  nor  is  it  at  all  improbable,  that  he  made  several 
journeys  to  Jerusalem  between  his  release  from  imprisonment 
at  Rome  and  his  death.  The  calamities  of  Judaea  were  now 
hastening  to  their  catastrophe.  Albinus,  as  I  have  stated, 
succeeded  Festus  as  Procurator  in  62 ;  and  though  avaricious 
and  rapacious,  he  contrived  riot  to  exasperate  the  Jews  to 
any  flagrant  acts  of  opposition.  In  56  he  was  succeeded  by 
Gessius  Floras;  and  this  man,  according  to  Josephus,  made 
even  the  government  of  Albinus  to  be  remembered  with  regret s. 
The  following  year,  which  was  the  twelfth  of  Nero,  is  always 
mentioned  as  that,  in  which  the  Jewish  war  broke  out ;  though 
it  is  difficult  to  say  when  a  storm  begins,  which  has  long  been 
heard  at  a  distance.  From  this  time  the  opposition  to  the 
Roman  arms  in  Jerusalem  was  open  and  unceasing;  and  it  is 
consoling  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  that  he  is  not  obliged 
to  dwell  in  detail  upon  this  succession  of  horrors.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  suppose,  that  the  Christians  were 
unconcerned  spectators  of  the  Jewish  war  ;  and  if  we  were 
supplied  with  materials,  we  might  perhaps  have  many  inter¬ 
esting  anecdotes  to  relate,  in  which  the  Christians  were  actors 
or  sufferers.  Some  of  them,  who  were  still  zealous  for  their 
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ancient  institutions,  and  who  united  faith  in  Christ  with 
obedience  to  the  Law,  may  have  been  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  patriots  or  rebels,  by  whichever  name  we  may  call  them ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection,  Christian  blood  may 
have  been  shed  in  Jerusalem.  We  have  the  assurance,  however, 
of  our  Saviour  himself,  that  this  calamity,  if  it  took  place  at 
all,  did  not  last  long1.  The  picture,  which  he  drew  of  this 
appalling  warfare  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  may  be  taken  as 
an  historical  document ;  to  every  part  and  every  line  of  which, 
the  narrative  of  Josephus  is  a  commentary  and  illustration. 
Our  Saviour’s  mysterious  warnings  were  perhaps  not  under¬ 
stood,  or  not  fully  believed,  at  the  time,  by  his  doubting 
disciples ;  but  when  the  horrors,  which  he  predicted,  were 
rapidly  and  fearfully  coming  to  pass,  the  advice,  which  he 
gave,  would  also  flash  upon  their  minds.  It  was  not  long 
before  this  period,  that  I  conceive  St.  Matthew  to  have  pub¬ 
lished  his  Gospel.  I  am  aware,  that  a  much  earlier  date  is 
assigned  to  it  by  some  critics u :  but  Irenteus,  who  is  the 
earliest  writer  upon  the  subject,  says  expressly,  that  Matthew 
wrote  his  Gospel,  while  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  at 
Pome,  and  founding  the  church  there  x :  and  I  have  shewn, 
that  this  expression,  if  taken  literally,  cannot  be  applied  to  an 
earlier  period  than  the  year  58.  Most  of  the  ancient  author¬ 
ities  support  this  date,  rather  than  the  earlier  one,  which 
modern  critics  have  assigned  to  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel :  and  if 
he  did  not  publish  it  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Nero, 
we  may  account  for  his  recording  in  such  detail  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  our  Saviour  concerning  the  siege  and  destruction  of 
J erusalem.  The  inspired  evangelist  could  discern  the  signs  of 
the  times  ;  and  he  wished  to  remind  his  Christian  country¬ 
men,  that  they  were  to  save  themselves  by  a  timely  flight. 
The  interest,  with  which  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  was  read,  will 
appear  much  greater,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  written, 
when  wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  when  famines  and  pestilences 
and  earthquakes,  which  were  to  be  the  beginning  of  sorroivs , 
were  already  actually  felt :  and  those  impressive  words,  whoso 
readetli  let  him  understand ,  were  well  calculated  to  persuade 
every  believer  in  Christ,  that  the  evil  was  near,  even  at  the 
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doors.  We  know  from  history,  that  the  salutary  warning  was 
not  throwu  away.  Whether  our  Saviour  meant  his  words  to 
be  taken  literally,  that  not  a  hair  of  their  head  should  perish; 
(Luke  xxi.  18.)  and  whether,  as  some  writers  have  asserted, 
not  a  single  Christian  perished  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  may 
perhaps  be  doubted  :  but  the  prophetic  exhortation,  Let  them 
which  are  in  Judcea  flee  to  the  mountains  ;  and  let  them  which 
are  in  the  midst  of  it  depart  out ,  was  certainly  followed  by  a 
great  multitude  of  Christians.  Josephus  himself  informs  us, 
that  after  the  defeat  of  Cestius  Callus,  which  happened  in  66, 
and  which  committed  the  Jews  beyond  the  power  of  concilia¬ 
tion,  many  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  people  forsook  the 
city  y.  He  of  course  does  not  mention  the  Christians  :  but  it 
was  probably  at  this  time,  if  not  before,  that  many  of  them 
had  begun  to  flee  to  the  mountains :  and  we  are  told  by 
Eusebius 2  and  Epiphaniusa,  that  they  retired  to  a  city  called 
Pella,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Symeon,  who  was  now  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was 
one  of  the  fugitives.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  consider 
hereafter  the  Jewish  Christians  at  Pella :  and  for  the  present 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  what  is  asserted  bv  some  writers, 
and  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  that  many  of  the  Jews  were 
induced  to  embrace  the  gospel,  upon  seeing  the  evident  inter¬ 
ference  of  Providence  in  the  preservation  of  the  Christians. 

It  might  seem  almost  certain,  that  St.  Paul  did  not  visit 
Jerusalem  after  the  year  66.  His  presence  could  be  of  no  use 
in  the  devoted  city,  which  was  now  deserted  by  all  those,  for 
whom  he  felt  most  anxious  :  and  it  is  generally  supposed,  that 
in  the  year  67  he  went  for  the  second  time  to  Rome.  He 
certainly  approached  this  city  from  the  East.  He  had  been 
not  long  before  at  Miletus b  and  Troas c,  and  perhaps  at 
Corinth  d  ;  so  that  we  might  not  unreasonably  conclude,  that 
in  this  which  was  his  last  journey,  he  had  again  visited  his 
churches  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Greece.  If  this  were  so,  he 
did  not  go  to  Rome  as  a  prisoner,  though  he  was  perhaps  put 
into  prison  not  long  after  his  arrival  :  and  though  we  are  not 
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informed  of  any  circumstances  which  led  to  his  apprehension, 
and  in  fact  we  know  nothing  of  his  personal  history  at  this 
eventful  crisis,  there  is  too  certain  evidence  of  the  Roman 
church  being  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  severe  trial. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  year  64,  that  ten  out  of  the 
fourteen  regions,  into  which  Rome  was  divided,  were  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire :  and  Nero,  as  is  well  known,  was 
more  than  suspected  of  having  caused  the  terrible  disaster. 
It  was  in  vain,  that  he  had  recourse  to  acts  of  popular 
liberality,  or  that  he  made  a  show  of  propitiating  the  gods 
by  public  expiations :  the  general  voice  still  accused  him  of 
the  deed,  and  he  sought  to  exculpate  himself  by  finding  other 
objects  for  their  suspicion  and  their  revenge.  It  is  now  for 
the  first  time,  that  the  name  of  Christian  occurs  in  the  pages 
of  Tacitus e :  and  the  reader  is  astonished  to  find,  that  the 
emperor  Nero  and  the  followers  of  Christ  were  accused  of 
the  same  crime.  It  is  plain  that  Tacitus,  though  grossly 
prejudiced  against  the  Christians,  did  not  in  this  instance 
believe  them  to  be  guilty  ;  and  their  innocence  of  this  atro¬ 
cious  act  seems  to  have  been  generally  allowed  :  but  still  the 
punishments,  which  they  suffered,  are  not  stated  to  have  been 
unpopular ;  and  their  inhuman  treatment  might  seem  to  have 
rather  furnished  amusement  to  the  citizens  of  Rome.  The 
cause  and  the  progress  of  this  feeling  of  antipathy  are  not 
exactly  developed  by  any  historian.  We  have  not  hitherto 
seen  any  regular  system  of  persecution  on  the  part  of  the 
people  or  the  government.  In  the  year  46  St.  Paul  was 
imprisoned  at  Philippi,  for  introducing  customs  which  were 
contrary  to  those  of  Rome :  and  in  52  the  silversmiths  of 
Ephesus  were  able  to  raise  a  tumult  against  him,  because  the 
gospel  interfered  with  their  private  gains.  We  may  suppose 
that  feelings  such  as  these,  particularly  the  last,  were  not 
confined  to  Philippi  or  Ephesus  ;  and  while  the  gospel  con¬ 
tinued  to  spread,  it  may  have  met  with  many  similar  attacks, 
which  have  not  been  recorded.  But  still  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  Roman  government  having  shewn  any  hostility  to  the 
Christians  till  the  reign  of  Nero :  and  this  emperor  has 
always  enjoyed  the  “  bad  preeminence ”  of  being  the  first 
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who  set  on  foot  a  regular  persecution.  But  this  was  perhaps 
owing  to  the  instigation  of  those  about  him,  rather  than  to 
any  feelings  or  principles  of  his  own.  When  St.  Paul  was 
imprisoned  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  56,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  emperor  being  at  all  prejudiced  against  him 
or  his  opinions ;  and  it  would  rather  appear  that  during 
those  two  years  the  gospel  met  with  little  opposition  in 
Rome.  In  the  interval  between  his  release  in  58,  and  the 
burning  of  the  city  in  64,  something  seems  to  have  happened, 
which  had  made  the  Christians  to  be  objects  of  more  general 
dislike.  We  know  indeed,  that  when  St.  Paul  arrived  there 
in  56,  he  was  told  that  the  Christians  were  every  where  spoken 
against f :  but  it  was  the  Jews  who  made  this  remark;  and 
perhaps  they  spared  no  pains  in  imparting  their  own  pre¬ 
judices  to  their  heathen  neighbours.  Still,  however,  the 
government  or  the  people  of  Rome  would  require  other 
and  more  tangible  grounds  of  dislike,  than  those  which  were 
connected  with  the  Law  of  Moses.  These  were  perhaps 
furnished  by  persons  interested,  like  Demetrius,  in  the  ex¬ 
pensive  pageantry  of  heathen  superstition :  and  if  the  gospel 
continued  to  make  much  progress  in  Rome,  it  would  be 
opposed  by  persons  who  were  neither  few  nor  without  in¬ 
fluence  at  court,  the  priests  and  soothsayers,  who,  while  they 
complained  of  the  temples  losing  their  votaries,  were  really  in 
dread  of  their  own  revenues  being  materially  diminished. 
Other  and  very  powerful  causes  may  be  found  in  the  calum¬ 
nies,  which  are  known  to  have  been  spread  at  this  time 
against  the  Christians.  They  were  accused  of  Atheism, 
which  was  perhaps  not  unnatural,  since  they  held  in  ab¬ 
horrence  the  numerous  deities  of  Pagan  superstition  ;  and 
this  was  a  charge,  which  the  interested  persons  alluded  to 
above  would  be  most  industrious  to  spread.  But  their  moral 
as  well  as  their  religious  principles  were  assailed  by  the  most 
malignant  rumours.  The  horrid  and  disgusting  crimes,  with 
which  the  poets  have  connected  the  names  of  Oedipus  and 
Thyestes,  became  almost  proverbial  as  being  practised  by  the 
Christians.  Their  love-feasts,  and  perhaps  the  celebration  of 
the  eucharist,  may  have  given  some  countenance  to  these 
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reports :  but  it  would  hardly  be  credited,  if  we  did  not  find 
the  early  apologists  refuting  the  imputation,  that  they  were 
charged,  not  only  with  promiscuous  intercourse  with  their 
mothers  and  sisters,  but  with  serving  up  the  flesh  of  newborn 
infants  at  their  mysterious  banquets.  An  addiction  to  magic 
might  seem  a  trifling  charge  after  others  of  such  an  atrocious 
character :  and  it  could  hardly  have  been  this,  which  made 
the  Christians  so  unpopular,  when  persons  of  every  rank,  and 
even  the  emperor  himself,  were  known  to  indulge  in  this 
superstition.  When  Tacitus  is  describing  their  persecution 
under  Nero,  he  states  that  they  were  convicted  of  hating  the 
whole  human  race ;  a  charge,  which  perhaps  arose  from  their 
withdrawing  themselves  from  many  occupations  and  employ¬ 
ments,  which  brought  them  in  contact  with  heathenism.  It 
was  perhaps  the  same  principle,  which  caused  them  to  be 
reproached  as  indolent  and  useless  members  of  society ;  and 
this  alone,  without  the  other  and  more  flagrant  criminalities, 
would  be  sufficient  to  make  the  people  of  Rome  indifferent,  if 
not  willing  spectators  of  their  sufferings  s. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  feel  surprise,  that  such  improbable 
calumnies  should  have  been  believed ;  and  that  the  lives  of 
the  Christians  did  not  immediately  refute  them.  This  is 
perhaps  to  be  explained  by  a  recurrence  to  what  I  have 
already  stated  of  Simon  Magus  and  the  Gnostics.  That 
impostor  was  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  perhaps 
returned  to  it  again  after  the  release  of  St.  Paul  from  his 
imprisonment.  There  is  reason  to  think,  that  Gnosticism 
was  by  this  time  beginning  to  take  deep  root :  and  though 
the  Fathers  have  perhaps  been  too  vehement  in  vilifying  the 
Gnostics,  there  is  evidence  that  nearly  all  the  crimes,  of 
which  the  Christians  were  accused,  were  committed  in  some 
degree  by  the  Gnostics.  They  were  notoriously  addicted  to 
magic ;  and  though  one  division  of  them  practised  great 
austerities,  there  were  others  who  plunged  without  restraint 
into  the  grossest  and  most  licentious  profligacy.  Unhappily 
the  Gnostics  had  introduced  the  name  of  Christ  into  their 
absurd  and  fabulous  theology  :  and  it  was  perhaps  the  rapid 

&  For  the  calumnies  against  the  Christians,  1  may  refer  to  my  Bampton 
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success  of  the  gospel,  which  led  them  to  borrow,  though  in 
a  distorted  form,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Christians. 
Hence  the  heathen  at  Rome,  who  were  not  careful  to  make 
distinctions  in  “  foreign  superstitions,”  and  who  for  a  long 
time  confounded  the  Christians  with  the  Jews,  committed  a 
similar  error  with  respect  to  the  Christians  and  the  Gnostics. 
In  this  way  Christianity  was  brought  into  discredit  by  the 
immoralities  of  persons,  who  were  not  really  Christians :  and 
when  Nero  was  seeking  for  some  other  channel,  into  which  he 
might  turn  the  popular  suspicions  against  himself,  it  was 
perhaps  suggested  to  him  by  those  who  were  interested  in 
pagan  worship,  that  the  people  would  willingly  listen  to  any 
calumny  against  the  Christians h.  They  were  accordingly 
accused  of  having  set  fire  to  the  city.  The  emperor's  gardens 
were  used  as  a  circus  for  the  occasion  ;  and  the  remorseless 
tyrant  disgraced  himself  and  human  nature  by  taking  part  in 
the  games,  while  the  Christians  were  tortured  by  new  and 
barbarous  inventions  to  furnish  amusement  for  the  populace 
of  Rome.  Humanity  shudders  to  hear  of  these  innocent 
victims  being  enclosed  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  that  they  might 
be  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs  ;  or  covered  with  pitch  and  other 
inflammable  materials,  that  they  might  serve  as  torches  to 
dispel  the  darkness  of  the  night1.  We  have  no  means  of 
estimating  the  number  of  these  early  martyrs.  Tacitus,  who 
was  then  a  boy  about  seven  years  of  age,  and  was  perhaps 
taken  to  see  the  spectacle,  speaks  of  the  sufferers  as  a  great 
multitude :  and  his  narrative,  beside  giving  an  authentic 
account  of  this  first  persecution,  is  also  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  progress  which  Christianity  had  made  at  Rome. 

If  the  Fathers  may  be  believed,  we  are  also  in  possession  of 
the  fact,  that  the  Gnostics,  who  were  in  one  sense  the  cause 
of  these  sufferings  by  being  confounded  with  the  Christians, 
contrived  themselves  to  escape.  Nothing  is  said  bv  Tacitus 
of  the  Christians  being  required,  as  a  test  of  their  belief, 
to  join  in  some  act  of  heathen  worship  :  but  we  know 

h  It  is  expressly  said  by  Melito,  vol.  I.  p.  hi. 
a  writer  of  the  second  century,  that  1  Concerning  these  tortures,  see 
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that  this  was  the  established  practice  in  later  persecutions, 
and  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  alternative  was  offered 
them  on  this  occasion.  The  notion  indeed  rests  on  more 
than  conjecture,  if  it  was  now  that  Simon  Magus  instructed 
his  followers,  that  there  was  no  harm  in  saving  their  lives  by 
worshipping  an  idolk.  We  are  assured,  that  this  convenient 
doctrine  was  a  characteristic  of  the  Simonians  and  other 
Gnostics :  and  though  it  is  not  certain,  whether  Simon  him¬ 
self  was  at  this  time  living  or  no,  we  may  conclude,  that  his 
followers  escaped  death  by  a  compromise  which  every  Christian 
looked  upon  with  abhorrence1. 

The  extent  and  the  duration  of  this  first  persecution  of 
Nero  have  led  to  much  discussion.  Sulpitius  Severus  is 
the  earliest  writer,  who  speaks  in  positive  terms  of  the 
emperor  having  issued  edicts  by  which  the  profession  of 
Christianity  was  forbidden  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 
The  martyrologies  supply  accounts  of  persons  having  suffered 
in  Tuscany,  at  Milan,  and  other  places,  in  consequence  of 
these  decrees.  Evidence  has  been  adduced  of  the  persecution 
having  extended  into  Spain m  :  but  every  authority,  which  has 
been  alleged,  particularly  the  last,  is  attended  with  circum¬ 
stances  of  suspicion ;  and  criticism  is  compelled  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  extending 
these  early  martyrdoms  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  cityn. 
It  was  not  the  interest  of  Nero  to  keep  the  question  of  the 
burning  of  Rome  a  long  time  in  agitation  :  and  as  soon  as  the 
emperor  and  his  subjects  had  sufficiently  amused  themselves 
with  the  shrieks  and  sufferings  of  the  Christians,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  this  public  persecution  of  them  ceased.  The  dis¬ 
covery,  however,  had  now  been  made,  that  the  Christians 
were  not  likely  to  resist  :  many  persons,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  were  interested  in  suppressing  them ;  and  the  con¬ 
cluding  history  of  St.  Paul  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  the 
machinations  of  their  enemies  were  occasionally  successful. 
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I  have  mentioned,  that  St.  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  gone 
to  Rome  for  the  second  time  in  the  year  67 ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  concluding  that  he  did  not  arrive  there  a  year  or 
two  earlier0.  He  appears  to  have  been  at  liberty  on  his 
journey  to  that  city :  and  it  was  perhaps  the  suffering  state 
of  the  Roman  church,  which  caused  him  again  to  visit  it. 
The  Gnostic  heresy  was  also  beginning  to  be  more  than  ever 
formidable  to  the  Christians  ;  not  only  from  their  being  con¬ 
founded  together  by  the  heathen,  and  the  innocent  party 
made  to  suffer  for  the  guilty  ;  but  St.  Paul  foresaw  that  the 
subtlety  of  the  Gnostics  would  soon  succeed  in  drawing  away 
many  from  the  church.  This  had  apparently  been  the  case 
to  a  considerable  degree  in  Asia  Minor  before  this  journey  of 
St.  Paul  to  Rome.  His  friend  Timothy  was  still  left  at  the  head 
of  the  Ephesian  converts ;  and  he  had  many  enemies  to  con¬ 
tend  with,  who  either  openly  attacked,  or  secretly  undermined 
the  faith  of  his  flock.  St.  Paul  would  probably  find  the 
Roman  church  but  partially  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
Nero's  persecution.  The  fiery  trial  had,  however,  purified  it ; 
and  the  constancy  of  those  who  survived  would  be  likely  to 
attract  new  converts,  while  the  Gnostics,  who  had  saved  them¬ 
selves  by  a  shameful  dissimulation,  would  be  obliged  for  a 
time  to  carry  on  the  deception,  and  to  keep  their  principles 
concealed.  I  have  conjectured,  that  the  Roman  church  had 
been  committed  to  the  care  of  Linus  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's 
first  imprisonment.  We  know  nothing  of  his  conduct  or  his 
adventures  during  the  perilous  time  of  the  persecution  ;  but  he 
certainly  survived  it,  and  was  in  Rome  at  least  some  time 
after  the  arrival  of  St.  Paulp.  The  names  of  Eubulusn  and 
Pudensr  are  also  preserved,  as  connected  with  the  Roman 
church ;  and  traditions  are  still  extant,  which  would  assign  to 
them  a  high  place  in  the  catalogue  of  Saints.  All  these 
accounts,  however,  are  to  be  received  with  suspicion  ;  and  the 
fact  of  their  being  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  is  perhaps  the  only 
authentic  evidence  in  their  favour.  St.  Paul  had  other  com- 

0  See  a  letter  of  Vignoles  in  Mas-  Success.  Rom.  Pont.  c.  V.  p.  60. 
son’s  Hist,  critique  de  la  rep.  des  P  2  Tim.  iv.  21. 
let‘res,  tom.  VIII.  p.  74.  tom.  IX.  <1  Bolland.  Feb.  28. 
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panions  with  him  at  first,  whose  names  are  not  now  mentioned 
for  the  first  time.  Erastus  and  Trophimus  had  staid  behind 
on  the  journey  :  but  Titus,  Tychicus,  Demas,  and  Luke  were 
with  him  at  Rome.  The  cause  of  his  being  put  a  second  time 
in  confinement  is  not  authentically  stated.  There  are  accounts, 
which  trace  it  to  the  resentment  of  Nero  at  having  one  of  his 
mistresses  converted  by  the  preaching  of  the  apostle s :  accord¬ 
ing  to  other  and  less  credible  authority,  it  was  the  conversion 
of  Proculus,  one  of  his  cupbearers,  which  drove  him  to  this 
act  of  injustice  L  Such  particulars  as  these  must  be  received 
with  great  caution.  If  St.  Paul  came  to  Rome  in  the  year 
67,  the  emperor  was  probably  absent.  He  was  certainly  in 
Achaia  in  that  year,  and  did  not  return  to  Italy  till  the 
January  of  68 u.  Helius  was  appointed  governor  of  Rome 
during  his  absence :  and  according  to  some  accounts  it  was 
under  this  officer  that  the  apostle  was  put  to  death.  We 
may  perhaps  conclude,  that  it  was  the  boldness  and  the 
success  of  his  preaching,  which  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into 
prison  :  and  whether!  this  step  was  taken  by  order  of  the 
emperor  or  his  deputy,  the  enemies  of  the  Christians  seem  to 
have  succeeded  in  raising  a  warm  persecution.  During  his 
former  imprisonment,  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Jews  to  keep 
him  in  confinement,  and  to  hinder  him  from  making  his 
defence.  But  his  opponents  were  now  of  a  different  kind ; 
and  their  ferocious  master  had  given  them  a  taste  for  blood. 
The  apostle  was  called  to  make  a  public  defence w,  and  for 
that  time  he  escaped :  but  he  was  only  reserved  for  a  pro¬ 
tracted  imprisonment,  and  his  doom  was  probably  determined. 
Some  time  after  his  defence,  he  wrote  to  Timothy,  and  his 
letter  bears  the  marks  of  a  man  who  was  not  only  prepared, 
but  expected  speedily  to  suffer.  He  entreated  Timothy  to 
come  to  him  before  winter ;  and  history  has  not  informed  us, 
whether  the  two  friends  met  again  in  this  world.  The  work 
of  persecution  had  evidently  waxed  hot  in  Rome.  Most  of 
the  apostle's  companions  had  left  him.  We  need  not  suppose 

s  Chrysost.  contra  vitup.  vit.  mo-  fictitious. 
nast.  lib.  I.  Ambros.  in  Auxent.  u  See  Brotier,  Supplement,  ad 
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that  all  of*  them  were  merely  actuated  by  motives  of  fear.  They 
may  have  felt,  that  there  was  no  good  in  exposing  themselves 
uselessly  to  danger  ;  and  at  the  present  crisis  their  exertions 
might  be  more  successful  in  less  troubled  quarters.  Demas 
is  certainly  spoken  of  by  the  apostle  as  having  forsaken  him 
from  worldly  motivesx:  but  the  journey  of  Crescens  to  Ga¬ 
latia,  and  of  Titus  to  Dalmatia,  would  perhaps  have  been 
undertaken  under  any  circumstances.  We  have  heard  nothing 
of  Dalmatia  in  the  previous  history  of  the  gospel.  St.  Paul 
may  have  visited  it  in  the  interval  between  his  two  imprison¬ 
ments  ;  or  Christianity  may  have  reached  it  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country  of  Macedonia.  The  Dalmatians  were  now 
visited  by  Titus,  who,  when  we  last  heard  of  him,  was 
acting  under  St.  Paul  as  head  of  the  churches  in  Crete. 
Whether  this  island  was  another  of  the  places,  which  St. 
Paul  had  lately  visited,  is  a  doubtful  point.  If  he  did,  he 
probably  took  Titus  with  him  in  his  voyage  to  Rome ;  and 
we  may  hope  that  the  state  of  the  Cretan  churches  was  such, 
that  their  bishop  could  leave  them  for  a  while  without  anxiety. 
This  is  the  last  authentic  event  in  the  history  of  Titus.  He 
is  said  to  have  returned  again  to  Crete,  and  to  have  died 
there,  which  is  not  improbable y  :  but  many  marvellous  stories 
are  added,  which  are  wholly  undeserving  of  credit.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  doubt,  whether  Crescens  went  to  Ga¬ 
latia  or  to  Gaul.  It  would  be  interesting,  if  the  latter  reading 
could  be  established ;  since  we  should  then  know  upon  au¬ 
thority  which  could  not  be  disputed,  that  Christianity  had  at 
this  time  made  its  way  into  Gaul :  but  on  the  whole  there 
seems  more  reason  for  concluding,  that  the  journey  of  Crescens 
was  made  to  the  Christians  of  Galatia.  Luke  still  continued 
the  faithful  companion  of  St.  Paul,  as  he  had  been  in  his 
former  imprisonment.  We  are  not  told,  whether  he  was 
himself  at  present  in  the  same  condition :  but  the  confine¬ 
ment  of  the  apostle  seems  to  have  been  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  the  gentle  restraint  which  he  had  experienced 
ten  years  before.  Onesiphorus,  who  followed  him  to  Rome, 

*  He  is  said  to  have  become  a  See  Bampton  Lectures,  note  79. 
priest  in  a  heathen  temple  atThessa-  y  See  Bolland.  ad  Jun.  4. 
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had  great  difficulty  in  finding  him z :  and  if  the  tradition 
could  be  depended  upon,  which  points  to  the  Mamertine  prison 
at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  his  condition  was  probably  one  of 
extreme  wretchedness. 

The  fact  of  St.  Peter  being  also  at  Rome  at  this  time  is 
one,  which  has  led  to  much  controversy :  but  the  ancient 
testimony  appears  to  me  so  strong  and  so  unanimous,  that  I 
cannot  entertain  a  doubt,  that  St.  Peter  as  well  as  St.  Paul 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome.  Some  writers  have  asserted, 
that  the  two  apostles  reached  the  city  together,  and  for  some 
time  assisted  each  other  in  preaching  the  gospel.  But  there 
are  difficulties  in  such  a  statement,  which  can  hardly  be  sur¬ 
mounted  :  and  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  suppose,  that 
St.  Peter  was  at  Rome,  when  St.  Paul  wrote  his  second 
Epistle  to  Timothy.  I  should  therefore  conclude,  that  he 
arrived  in  Rome  after  St.  Paul,  and  not  till  the  latter  had 
been  thrown  into  prison.  According  to  the  conjecture  which 
I  have  hazarded,  St.  Peter  had  visited  Rome  about  the  year 
58,  or  a  little  later;  and  we  know  nothing  certain  of  his 
proceedings  since  that  time.  There  seems  good  evidence  for  , 
saying,  that  he  was  once  at  least  at  Corinth  a,  and  that  his 
visit  was  subsequent  to  that  of  St.  Paul.  If  his  first  Epistle 
was  written  from  Babylon  in  Egypt,  he  also  preached  in  that 
country  :  but  it  is  by  no  means  demonstrated,  that  he  did 
not  write  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  celebrated  Babylon 
on  the  Euphrates.  If  the  persons  addressed  in  his  first 
Epistle  were  the  inhabitants  of  countries,  which  he  had 
himself  visited,  we  may  extend  his  travels  to  nearly  the  whole 
of  Asia  Minor  b;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approxima¬ 
tion  which  we  can  make  to  the  personal  history  of  St.  Peter. 

I  should  conclude,  that  his  second  Epistle  was  not  written 
from  Rome  ;  but  as  it  was  certainly  written  not  long  before 
his  death0,  he  probably  composed  it,  when  he  had  decided 
upon  the  journey  to  Rome,  which  he  knew  would  be  his  last. 
Most  writers  have  placed  the  combat  between  Simon  Magus 
and  St.  Peter  about  this  period.  I  have  stated,  that  on  the 

z  2  Tim.  i.  17.  b  See  1  Pet.  i.  1. 
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whole  I  should  be  inclined  to  believe  the  meeting  to  have 
taken  place,  and  that  the  result  was  in  some  manner  disad¬ 
vantageous  to  Simon  Magus  :  but  the  affair  may  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  a  former  visit  of  St.  Peter  to  Home ;  and  there  is 
little  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  apostle's  imprisonment  was 
owing  to  the  resentment  of  Nero  for  the  defeat  of  Simon 
Magus.  It  is  singular,  that  another  celebrated  impostor  was 
probably  in  Rome  at  this  same  period.  This  was  Apollonius 
of  Tyana,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  as  having  perhaps 
visited  Ephesus  during  some  part  of  St.  Paul's  residence  there. 
I  also  stated,  that  his  biographer  Philostratus  evidently 
wished  to  set  up  Apollonius  as  a  rival  to  Jesus  Christ; 
and  the  incredible  miracles,  which  are  ascribed  to  him,  are  no 
small  proof  of  the  fame  which  had  then  been  obtained  by  the 
Christian  miracles.  Apollonius  is  said  to  have  performed 
some  of  these  wonders  during  this  visit  to  Rome  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  we  know  nothing  of  so  interesting  a  scene, 
as  the  meeting  between  the  two  apostles  and  the  celebrated 
impostor. 

We  cannot  however  tell,  whether  either  of  the  two  apostles 
was  then  in  possession  of  his  liberty.  I  have  conjectured, 
that  St.  Paul  was  imprisoned  previous  to  the  arrival  of  St. 
Peter :  and  it  was  perhaps  not  long,  before  the  latter  shared 
the  same  fate.  Tradition  has  assigned  to  both  the  apostles 
the  same  miserable  confinement  in  the  Mamertine  prisons  ; 
and  some  particulars  are  added,  (which  partake  too  much  of 
the  marvellous,)  of  their  having  converted  the  two  jailors  to 
embrace  Christianity  d.  It  might  be  expected  that  this  part 
of  the  history  of  St.  Peter  would  be  embellished  by  Roman 
writers  ;  and  though  few  stories  have  been  oftener  repeated 
than  that  of  his  escaping  from  prison,  and  being  induced  to 
return  by  an  apparition  of  his  heavenly  Master,  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  rest  upon  sufficient  authority.  In  these  cases  it  is 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  separate  truth  from 
fiction ;  and  there  is  perhaps  danger  of  our  going  too  far  on 
the  side  of  scepticism.  On  the  whole,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  listen  to  the  tradition  of  the  two  apostles  having  suffered 
martyrdom  on  the  same  day ;  and  though  there  is  this 

d  See  Baronius  ad  an.  68.  no.  23. 
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material  difference  in  the  accounts,  that  some  suppose  a  year 
to  have  intervened  between  the  two  events,  yet  the  coinci¬ 
dence  of  their  suffering  on  the  same  day  is  still  noticed  in 
almost  every  tradition  upon  the  subject.  The  weight  of 
evidence  is  certainly  in  favour  of  their  having  suffered  on  the 
same  day,  and  in  the  same  year :  and  though  the  precise  date 
is  by  no  means  settled  by  chronologists,  we  are  perhaps  not 
far  from  the  truth,  if  we  say  generally,  that  their  martyrdom 
took  place  in  the  year  67  or  68.  I  should  also  be  inclined  to 
believe,  that  St.  Paul  was  beheaded  ;  a  distinction  which  was 
perhaps  observed  in  consideration  of  his  being  a  Roman 
citizen ;  while  St.  Peter,  who  had  not  the  same  privilege  to 
plead,  was  sentenced  to  the  more  ignominious  punishment  of 
crucifixion.  It  is  the  respectable  testimony  of  Origen,  which 
adds  the  interesting  fact,  that  he  was  crucified  with  his  head 
downwards  in  pursuance  of  his  own  request e  :  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  a  still  earlier  writer,  speaks  of  St.  Peter  seeing 
his  wife  led  out  to  martyrdom,  and  encouraging  her  to  bear 
the  trial f.  It  will  perhaps  be  thought,  that  such  legends  as 
these  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from  authentic  history  : 
but  it  should  be  added,  that  the  authority  of  Clement  and 
Origen  is  to  be  distinguished  with  equal  carefulness  from  that 
of  spurious  acts  and  Roman  martyrologies.  On  the  same 
principle  I  cannot  but  consider  the  evidence  as  most  respect¬ 
able,  which  states  St.  Paul  to  have  been  buried  without  the 
walls  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  and  St.  Peter  on  the  hill  of 
the  Vatican  s.  That  their  tombs  were  shewn  in  these  two 
places  as  early  as  the  second  century,  is  not  a  matter  of 
speculation,  but  of  history  :  and  it  will  hardly  be  said,  that 
superstition  and  credulity  had  combined  at  that  time  to 
countenance  similar  deceptions. 

The  martyrdom  of  the  two  great  apostles  has  led  me  into 
details,  which  are  perhaps  more  suited  for  biography  than  for 
history :  but  though  we  should  wish  to  know  the  general 
state  of  the  Roman  church  at  that  period,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  to  the  death  of  the  apostles,  we  have  few  or 
no  materials  for  drawing  the  melancholy  picture.  If  we  could 
trust  the  legendary  tales  of  later  writers,  we  might  record  the 
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names  of  other  persons  who  were  put  to  death  at  this  time  by 
Nero  for  professing  Christianity.  There  is  still  the  same 
uncertainty  as  before  concerning  the  extent  of  the  perse¬ 
cution;  and  it  is  again  said  to  have  been  felt  in  the  provinces, 
as  well  as  in  the  capital.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  very 
little  evidence;  and  since  Nero  himself  died  in  the  June  of  68, 
and  the  last  year  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  insurrections 
in  Spain  and  Gaul,  we  may  perhaps  conclude,  that  the  death 
of  the  two  apostles  was  not  only  the  most  remarkable,  but 
the  closing  scene  of  this  eventful  tragedy.  There  is  some 
reason  to  think,  that  Linus,  to  whom  the  Roman  church  had 
been  committed  for  some  years,  received  his  crown  of  martyr- 
dom  in  the  same  persecution,  and  before  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  Ilis  history,  and  particularly  the  chronological  part  of 
it,  is  involved,  as  I  have  observed,  in  great  obscurity.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  authors  he  did  not  suffer  till  after  the  reign 
of  Nero  :  but  if  we  are  to  believe  in  any  sense,  that  his  two 
immediate  successors  were  appointed  by  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  Linus  was  put  to  death 
before  the  two  apostles.  Pearson  gives  reasons  for  fixing  his 
martyrdom  in  the  year  67  :  and  it  seems  nearly  certain  that 
the  person,  who  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  Roman  church, 
was  Anencletus.  If  we  suppose  Linus  to  have  suffered  soon 
after  the  date  of  St.  Paul's  second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  it 
is  very  possible  for  Anencletus  to  have  been  appointed  by 
St.  Peter  who  arrived  soon  after,  with  the  concurrence  of 
St.  Paul  who  was  then  in  prison.  Pearson  supposes,  that  Anen¬ 
cletus  survived  but  a  short  time,  and  that  he  died  in  69  ;  and 
though  the  generality  of  writers  have  assigned  a  longer  period 
to  his  ministry,  there  are  perhaps  fewer  difficulties  in  adopt¬ 
ing  the  shorter  chronology.  There  is  certainly  some  evidence, 
that  Clement,  who  is  called  the  third  bishop  of  Rome, 
received  his  appointment  from  St.  Peter h  :  but  this  can 
hardly  be  taken  to  mean,  that  St.  Peter  survived  Anencletus 
as  well  as  Linus.  W e  know  from  St.  Paul's  own  words,  that 
Clement  was  his  fellow-labourer  as  early  as  the  year  58 ;  and 
if  he  was  by  birth  a  Roman,  as  some  authors  have  asserted,  it 
is  not  unlikely,  that  the  two  apostles  named  him  as  a  fit 
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person  to  succeed  Anencletus,  in  case  he  should  be  suddenly 
cut  off.  Though  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  reconcile  all  the 
traditions  upon  the  subject,  we  may  at  least  infer  from  them 
the  great  anxiety  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  not  to  leave  the 
Christians  of  Rome,  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd '.  They 
knew  that  their  own  course  was  shortly  to  be  finished,  and 
that  many  churches,  which  they  had  planted  and  watered, 
would  soon  be  deprived  of  their  superintendence.  They  had 
the  satisfaction  of  leaving  that  of  Rome  in  zealous  and 
faithful  hands :  and  without  aiming  at  greater  accuracy,  we 
may  perhaps  assert,  that  when  the  two  apostles  were  mar¬ 
tyred,  Anencletus  was  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  church,  and 
the  person  next  in  authority  to  him  was  Clement k. 

>  Chrysostom  gives  this  as  the  k  For  the  succession  of  Clement, 
reason  for  St.  Paul  calling  Timothy  see  Tillemont,  Mtmoires,  tom.  IL 
and  others  to  Rome  shortly  before  p.  480. 
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WE  are  now  arrived  at  a  period  in  the  history  of  the 
church,  which  may  perhaps  be  called  the  most  critical 
since  the  ascension  of  J esus  Christ  into  heaven.  The  apostles 
were  then  left  to  themselves :  they  were  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature  ;  and  the  Master,  who  had  given  them  this 
command,  had  now  departed  from  them.  Their  situation  was 
sufficiently  trying,  and  their  task,  according  to  human  ideas, 
was  hopeless.  But  we  are  now  arrived  at  a  period,  when  the 
apostles  themselves  were  almost  all  withdrawn  by  death  from 
their  earthly  labours.  The  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
would  itself  form  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
church  :  but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  at  the  same 
period  very  few  of  the  other  apostles  were  living.  St.John 
certainly  survived  to  the  end  of  the  century :  and  it  has  been 
thought  that  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  was  not  written  till 
after  the  death  of  nearly  all  the  apostles. 

It  has  perhaps  often  created  surprise,  that  we  know  so 
little  of  the  history  of  these  persons.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
as  they  are  called,  might  with  equal  propriety  be  termed  the 
first  part  of  the  life  of  St.  Paul.  The  same  work  has  also 
supplied  us  with  a  few  events  in  the  history  of  St.  Peter  ; 
and  something  more  may  be  collected  of  this  apostle  from 
credible  ecclesiastical  traditions  :  but  with  these  two  excep¬ 
tions,  to  which  must  be  added  the  account  of  St.  James's 
martyrdom  in  the  year  44,  we  know  very  little  of  the  personal 
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history  of  all  the  other  apostles.  If  we  could  admit  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  supposititious  acts  and  martyrologies,  the  ignorance, 
of  which  I  have  complained,  would  in  a  great  measure  be 
removed  :  and  it  might  be  rash  to  assert  that  these  works, 
which  though  of  a  doubtful,  are  frequently  of  an  early  date, 
have  not  been  the  means  of  preserving  traditions,  which  are 
really  founded  on  truth.  This,  however,  only  brings  us  back 
to  the  same  uncertainty  as  before  ;  and  the  alternative  is 
offered  of  either  knowing  nothing,  or  not  knowing  what  to 
believe.  The  most  ancient,  and  perhaps  the  most  credible 
tradition,  is  that  preserved  by  Eusebius  upon  the  authority 
of  Origen.  This  writer,  who  lived  in  the  third  century, 
beside  speaking  of  Peter,  and  Paul,  and  John,  mentions  also 
Thomas  and  Andrew.  He  says,  that  Thomas  preached  in 
Parthia,  and  Andrew  in  Scvthiaa.  The  statement  of  Thomas 
having  preached  in  Parthia  is  repeated  by  other  writers b : 
and  the  different  nations  which  were  subject  to  the  Persian, 
or  as  it  was  then  called,  the  Parthian  dominion,  are  said  to 
have  had  the  benefit  of  his  preaching.  He  is  reported  to 
have  visited  Ethiopia  ;  by  which  we  are  perhaps  to  under¬ 
stand  the  eastern  part  of  Arabia  :  and  more  than  one  ancient 
writer  has  stated  that  he  travelled  into  India0.  This  latter 
tradition  has  appeared  to  receive  some  support  in  modern 
times  by  the  interesting  researches,  which  have  brought  to 
light  some  Christian  inhabitants  on  the  coast  of  Malabar ; 
and  we  are  told  that  these  persons  appeal  to  the  apostle 
Thomas  as  their  founder.  There  are,  however,  reasons  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  tradition.  Theodoretd  speaks 
of  Thomas,  a  disciple  of  Manes,  who  carried  his  Master’s 
doctrines  into  India ;  and  since  the  religion  of  Christ  always 
formed  part  of  Manicheism,  it  is  possible,  that  this  Thomas 
may  have  been  confounded  with  the  apostle.  There  is  also 
evidence  of  another  Thomas  having  been  sent  about  the  year 
800  by  the  patriarch  of  Babylon  to  carry  the  gospel  into 
Indiae:  and  since  the  Christians,  who  have  lately  been  dis- 

a  Eus.  H.  E.  III.  1.  cephor.  II.  40. 

b  Sophron.apud  Hieron.de Script.  tl  Haer.  Fab.  I.  26. 

Theodoret.  de  Leg.  JSerm.  IX.  e  Le  Seur,  Histoire  de  l’Eglise, 

c  Creg.  Naz.  Horn,  ad  Arian.  Ni-  tom.  I.  p.240. 
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covered  in  that  country,  are  Nestorians,  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  the  Nestorian  patriarchs  of  Babylon  were  the  original 
founders  of  their  church.  There  is  therefore  very  little  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  apostle  Thomas  having  penetrated  as  far  as 
India,  if  we  take  that  term  in  its  literal  signification  :  but 
the  tradition,  which  Origen  had  heard  in  the  third  century, 
may  perhaps  incline  us  to  believe,  that  the  gospel  was  carried 
by  this  apostle  into  the  interior  of  Asia.  On  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  I  would  admit  the  still  earlier  tradition,  preserved  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria f,  that  Thomas  the  apostle  did  not 
suffer  martyrdom  :  and  the  stories,  which  are  told  of  his 
being  put  to  death  and  buried  in  India,  do  not  rest  on  any 
authority.  Itufinus,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  states  positively  that  his  body  was  at  Edessa,  a 
city  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Euphrates  s ;  and  this  is  another 
confirmation  of  his  having  preached  in  Parthia. 

The  mention  of  Edessa  may  bring  to  our  recollection  the 
story  of  Abgarus,  a  king  who  lived  in  that  city,  being  cured 
of  a  disorder,  and  many  of  his  subjects  being  converted,  by 
Thaddseus,  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  who  was  despatched 
for  that  purpose  by  St.  Thomas.  The  story  is  rendered  more 
incredible  by  its  being  added,  that  Abgarus  had  written  a 

letter  to  our  Saviour,  and  had  received  an  answer,  in  which 

%  • 

it  was  promised,  that  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus  into  heaven 
he  would  send  a  person  to  cure  the  king  of  his  disorder.  The 
letter  and  the  answer  have  been  preserved  by  different  writers, 
though  the  copies  present  considerable  variations  r  and  some 
persons,  even  in  modern  times,  have  been  inclined  to  receive 
them  as  genuine.  They  are  mentioned  by  no  writer  earlier 
than  Eusebius ;  and  it  is  perhaps  ow  ing  to  his  giving  them  a 
place  in  his  history,  that  they  found  in  ancient  times  so  many 
defenders.  Eusebius  states  positively,  that  he  extracted  his 
account  from  the  archives  of  Edessa,  having  translated  the 
original  document  from  the  language  of  the  country  into 
Greek h.  I  am  unwilling  to  believe,  that  Eusebius  did  not  in 
this  instance  adhere  strictly  to  truth  :  but  it  seems  impossible 
not  to  add,  that  his  judgment  and  sagacity  were  on  this  occasion 


f  Strom.  IV.  p.  595. 

£  Hist.  Eccles.  II.  5. 
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deficient,  and  that  the  people  of  Edessa  had  deposited  a  for¬ 
gery  in  their  archives.  The  circumstances  of  the  story  would 
lead  us  to  believe,  that  the  cure  of  Abgarus  happened  very 
soon  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ :  but  I  omitted  all 
mention  of  such  an  event  in  its  proper  place,  because  I  can¬ 
not  but  look  upon  the  whole  of  this  correspondence  as  a 
fiction  > :  and  I  should  not  have  alluded  to  it  now,  if  it  had 
not  been  connected  with  the  history  of  the  apostle  Thomas : 
and  again  I  would  observe,  that  the  tradition  of  his  having- 
preached  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  of  his  body  being 
interred  at  Edessa,  receives  some  confirmation  from  this 
otherwise  improbable  story.  Christianity  undoubtedly  flou¬ 
rished  at  Edessa  in  very  early  times.  This  city  was  a  kind 
of  metropolis  of  the  Christians  in  that  part  of  Asia  :  and  if 
the  old  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  made  in 
the  first  century,  as  some  critics  have  supposed,  the  conjecture 
is  not  improbable,  that  the  translation  was  made  at  Edessa k. 

The  tradition  quoted  above  from  Origen  mentions  also, 
that  St.  Andrew  preached  the  gospel  in  Scythia ;  and  I 
should  be  inclined  to  receive  the  statement  as  true,  though 
the  expression  is  a  vague  one,  and  the  ancients  would  have 
spoken  of  any  part  of  the  north  of  Europe  as  Scythia. 
Other  writers  have  stated  with  more  exactness,  that  he 
preached  in  the  country  called  Sogdiana,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Cholcis  upon  the  Euxine1.  A  church  is  also 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  him  at  Byzantium  :  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  authority,  which  should  incline  us  to 
believe  itm.  There  is  perhaps  more  room  for  discussion, 
whether  he  did  not  latterly  alter  the  direction  of  his  travels, 
and  visit  different  parts  of  Greece.  The  testimony,  though 
not  very  early,  is  at  least  respectable,  for  his  having  preached 
in  Epirus  and  Achaian  :  and  there  is  a  constant  tradition  of 
his  having  been  crucified  at  Patrse  in  Achaia,  of  which  place 
he  was  bishop,  by  order  of  the  proconsul0.  The  Greeks  of 

1  See  Ittigius,  Diss.  I.  de  Pseud-  111  Nicephor.  II. 39.  See  Tillemont, 
epigraphis ,  p.97.  Pritius,  lntrod.  in  Me'moires,  torn.  I.  p.105 6. 
lect.N.T.  p.  ii.  Lardner,  vol.  VI.  n  Theodoret.  in  Psalm,  cxvi.  Greg. 
p.596.  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  II.  Naz.  Orat.  XXV.  Hieron.  Epist. 
p.i.  CXLVIII. 

k  Michaelis  lntrod.  c.  VII.  sect.  8.  0  Nicephor.  II.  39. 

1  Sophron.  apud  Hieron.  deScript. 
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Constantinople  certainly  believed  that  his  body  was  removed 
to  that  city  from  Patrse  about  the  year  857 :  and  this  is  at 
least  a  proof  that  the  tradition  of  his  having  preached  in 
Achaia  was  current  in  the  fourth  century. 

It  might  perhaps  be  thought,  that  Origen  had  not  met 
with  a  tradition  concerning  any  other  of  the  apostles,  or  he 
would  have  mentioned  it  together  with  those  which  relate  to 
Thomas  and  Andrew.  W e  in  fact  have  little  ancient  evidence 
concerning  any  of  these  persons :  and  it  is  only  the  peculiar 
interest  which  attaches  to  their  history,  that  would  justify 
our  paying  attention  to  so  many  uncertain  traditions.  Among 
the  other  apostles,  the  evangelist  St.  Matthew  may  perhaps 
claim  a  prominent  place  in  our  investigations :  but  it  is  only 
from  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  that  we  hear  of 
his  preaching  in  Ethiopia  P  :  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
intended  the  country  of  that  name  in  Africa  or  Asia, 
Eusebius  had  heard  of  his  travelling  beyond  Judaea 9,  but  he 
does  not  name  any  particular  country  :  and  he  adds,  that  it 
was  just  before  his  setting  out  on  this  journey,  that  he 
undertook  to  write  his  gospel  for  the  use  of  his  countrymen. 
I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion,  that  St.  Matthew’s 
Gospel  was  published  when  the  troubles  in  Judaea  were 
becoming  more  alarming,  and  not  long  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war.  The  notion  of  its  being  written  in 
Hebrew,  or  at  least  in  the  language  of  Palestine,  is  supported 
by  the  authority  of  Papias r,  who  though  confessedly  a  man  of 
not  much  judgment,  might  almost  from  his  date  have  con¬ 
versed  with  some  of  the  apostles.  That  one  at  least  of  the 
three  Gospels  should  have  been  translated  very  early  into 
Syriac,  if  it  was  not  originally  written  in  that  language,  is 
certainly  not  improbable  :  and  tradition  might  lead  us  to 
think,  that  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  had  been  thus  translated. 
Still  however  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  not  one  of  the 
Fathers  has  spoken  of  having  seen  this  translation.  Pantmnus, 
who  lived  in  the  second  century,  is  said  to  have  found  a  copy 
of  it  in  India,  which  had  been  left  in  that  country  by  the 
apostle  Bartholomew8.  But  though  Eusebius  apparently 
believed  this  tradition,  he  has  not  mentioned  the  authority 
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on  which  it  rests  ;  and  the  improbability  of  a  Hebrew  or 
Syriac  copy  of  this  Gospel  being  of  any  use  in  India  will 
perhaps  incline  us  to  reject  it  altogether.  Jerom  certainly 
speaks  of  having  seen  a  copy  of  this  Hebrew  Gospel  in  the 
library  of  Caesarea,  and  of  possessing  another  himself* :  but 
it  seems  almost  certain,  that  he  confounded  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  with  a  spurious  work  entitled  the  Gospel  of 
the  Hebrews.  If  there  was  any  good  evidence  of  the  Hebrew 
copy  having  been  in  existence,  we  might  perhaps  believe,  that 
St.  Matthew  had  himself  written  in  both  languages :  but 
though  other  persons  are  mentioned  as  having  translated  it 
into  Greek,  there  is  no  evidence  but  that  of  conjecture,  which 
would  incline  us  to  adopt  such  a  notion.  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria  has  preserved  a  tradition,  that  St.  Matthew  led  a  life 
of  great  abstemiousness u :  and  he  also  quotes  an  earlier 
writer,  who  says  that  he  did  not  meet  his  death  by  mar¬ 
tyrdom  x. 

In  this  account  of  St.  Matthew,  I  have  mentioned  inci¬ 
dentally,  that  the  apostle  Bartholomew  is  said  to  have 
preached  in  India ;  and  if  Eusebius  gave  this  anecdote  on 
the  authority  of  Pantsenus  himself,  it  is  certainly  entitled  to 
some  credit ;  since  Pantsenus  visited  the  same  country  after 
an  interval  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  years  :  but  the 
evidence  of  later  writers  would  rather  incline  us  to  under¬ 
stand  by  India  the  country  to  the  south  of  Persia,  and 
perhaps  Arabia  Felix  y.  The  manner  as  well  as  the  date  of 
this  apostle’s  death,  though  many  different  statements  are 
given  in  the  martyrologies,  must  for  this  very  account  be 
looked  upon  as  altogether  uncertain. 

There  is,  however,  scarcely  any  room  for  doubt,  that  Philip 
the  apostle  lived  for  some  time,  and  finally  died,  at  Hierapolis 
in  Phrygia,  where  his  body  was  interred.  The  fact  is  expressly 
asserted  by  Papias  z,  who  lived  early  enough  to  have  conversed 
with  St.  J ohn,  if  not  with  Philip  himself ;  and  what  enhances 
his  testimony  still  further,  he  was  himself  bishop  of  Hierapolis. 
We  have  also  evidence  to  the  same  point  from  Polycrates 
bishop  of  Ephesus,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  second  century ; 


*  Catal.  in  Mat.  In 
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and  he  tells  us,  that  two  unmarried  daughters  of  this  apostle, 
who  lived  to  a  great  age,  were  also  buried  at  Idierapolisa. 
The  existence  of  these  daughters  is  attested  by  Papias,  who 
speaks  of  having  conversed  with  them ;  and  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria15,  who  may  be  called  a  contemporary  of  Polycrates: 
but  when  he  speaks  of  Philip  having  had  other  daughters 
who  were  married,  we  may  perhaps  correct  his  statement  by 
the  more  detailed  account  of  Polycrates,  who  says  that  there 
was  one  married  daughter,  who  was  buried  in  his  own  city  of 
Ephesus.  It  was  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  mention  of 
these  daughters,  that  Philip  the  apostle  has  been  confounded 
with  Philip  the  deacon,  who  is  said  by  St.  Luke  to  have 
resided  at  Caesarea  with  his  four  daughters  who  were  virgins r  : 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them  :  both 
appear  to  have  been  married  and  to  have  had  daughters ;  but 
the  number  of  their  children  is  different ;  and  while  Philip 
the  deacon  had  his  ordinary  residence  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine, 
his  namesake  the  apostle  at  least  ended  his  days  at  Hierapolis 
in  Phrygia.  We  may  therefore  assume,  that  this  part  of  Asia 
Minor  was  the  scene  of  Philip's  preaching ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  he  lived  till  a  late  period  in  the  first 
century d.  The  tradition  of  his  having  travelled  into  Gaul, 
and  even  into  Britain,  has  perhaps  already  obtained  from 
me  more  notice  than  it  seems  to  deserve. 

If  we  omit  for  the  present  the  remaining  history  of  St. 
John,  our  knowledge  of  the  other  apostles,  James  the  son  of 
Alphaeus,  Simon6,  Jude,  and  Matthias,  is  reduced  almost  to 
nothing.  I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion,  that  James 


a  Eus.  H.  E.  III.  31.  V.24. 
b  Strom.  III.  p.  535.  I  omit  the 
testimony  of  Proculus,  who  lived  in 
the  third  century,  because  by  speak¬ 
ing  of  “  four  daughters  who  pro- 
“  phesied,”  he  seems  to  have  con¬ 
founded  the  apostle  with  the  deacon. 
(Eus.  H.  E.  III.  31.) 
c  Acts  xxi.  8,  9. 

d  Polycrates  (apud  Eus.  V.  24.) 
quotes  the  apostles  John  and  Philip 
as  his  authorities  for  the  time  of 
observing  Easter.  Irenaeus  6ays 
(apud  Eus.  V.  24.)  that  Polycarp, 
who  followed  the  same  custom,  was 
guided  by  John  and  the  other  apo¬ 


stles  with  whom  he  had  conversed. 
If  we  compare  these  two  passages 
together,  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
Polycarp,  who  was  bishop  of  Smyr¬ 
na,  may  have  conversed  with  Philip 
at  Hierapolis  :  and  if  Polvcarp  was 
not  converted  till  the  year  81,  the 
apostle  Philip  must  at  least  have 
lived  till  that  time. 

e  Simon  is  said  to  have  preached 
in  Egypt,  Cyrene,  and  Mauritania, 
by  the  Pseudo- Dorotheus  and  Nice- 
phorus  Callist.  II.  40.  The  tradition 
is  rejected  by  Baronius,  ad  an. 
XLIV.  38.  and  by  Schelstrate, 
Eccles.  Afric.  l)iss.  I.  c.  1. 
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the  son  of  Alphseus  was  a  different  person  from  James  the 
brother  of  our  Lord,  who  was  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem ; 
and  we  know  nothing  certain  concerning  his  history f.  But 
when  Jude  is  described  as  the  brother  of  James  s ,  I  conceive 
that  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  is  intended;  and  we  may 
therefore  assume,  that  Jude  the  apostle  was  one  of  the 
brothers,  or  rather  the  cousins,  of  our  Lord.  We  know 
further  on  the  authority  of  Hegesippus,  who  wrote  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  second  century,  that  Jude  was  married  and 
left  descendants11,  some  of  whom  we  shall  speak  of  again, 
when  we  come  to  the  persecution  in  the  time  of  Domitian. 
It  is  therefore  most  probable,  that  Jude  was  one  of  the 
persons  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  asserted  his  right  to 
lead  about  a  wife,  as  well  as  other  apostles ,  and  the  brethren  of 
our  Lord1.  Jude  was  therefore  engaged  in  preaching  the 
gospel  about  the  year  52  :  but  St.  Paul  says  nothing  of  the 
countries,  in  which  he  travelled.  His  descendants  seem  to 
have  continued  to  reside  in  Judaea.  His  brother,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  till  the  year  62  :  and  upon  the 
death  of  James,  another  brother,  Symeon,  succeeded  to  that 
office.  All  this  might  perhaps  incline  us  to  think,  that  Jude 
did  not  absent  himself  for  a  long  time  from  his  native  country ; 
and  this  notion  is  confirmed  by  his  styling  himself  in  his  Epistle 
the  brother  of  James ,  an  expression  which  was  most  likely  to  be 
used  in  a  country  where  James  was  known.  Some  persons 
have  assigned  a  late  date  to  the  Epistle  of  J  ude,  and  have 
supposed  it  not  to  have  been  written  till  after  the  death  of 
most  of  the  apostles.  There  is,  however,  but  little  evidence 
of  this.  Its  resemblance  to  some  parts  of  the  second  Epistle 
of  Peter  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  every  reader ;  and  one  of 
the  writers  must  either  have  seen  the  composition  of  the 
other,  or  they  must  have  been  together  for  some  time,  and 
become  accustomed  to  each  other’s  style.  We  learn  from  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  what  I  have  already  mentioned  more  than 
once,  that  the  apostles  were  in  the  habit  of  frequently  pre¬ 
dicting  to  their  hearers  the  evils  which  would  befall  the 
church  from  the  Gnostics k.  It  is  in  speaking  of  these 

calamitous  times,  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude  so  closely 

f  See  Tillemont,  Memoir es,  tom.  h  Apud  Eus.  H.  E.  1. 7.  III.  19, 20. 
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resemble  each  other ;  and  upon  the  whole  I  should  be 
inclined  to  assign  to  the  two  Epistles  nearly  the  same  date, 
and  to  think  that  they  were  written  between  the  martyrdom 
of  James,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

In  bringing  together  these  brief  accounts  of  some  of  the 
apostles,  I  have  noticed  only  the  earliest  traditions,  and  those 
which  are  reported  by  writers  of  established  credit.  They 
present  us,  after  all,  with  a  very  faint  outline  of  the  history  of 
these  extraordinary  men :  and  of  Simon  the  zealot,  and 
Matthias,  we  cannot  collect  any  authentic  anecdote.  I  have 
said,  that  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  few  of  the  apo¬ 
stles  survived  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul :  and  if  we  look  from  the 
date  of  their  martyrdom  to  the  end  of  the  century,  we  have  a 
period  of  at  least  thirty  years,  which  must  have  been  eventful 
in  the  infancy  of  the  church,  but  which  in  the  pages  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  history  is  little  more  than  a  blank.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  the  first  thirty  years,  which  followed  the  ascen¬ 
sion  of  our  Lord,  should  have  occupied  us  so  long ;  and  that 
an  equal  space  of  time  at  the  end  of  the  century  is  dismissed 
so  rapidly.  The  fact  is  to  be  lamented,  but  cannot  be 
avoided.  We  may,  however,  form  some  idea  of  the  interest, 
which  the  gospel  must  have  excited  during  this  obscure 
period,  if  we  consider  what  had  been  already  effected  by  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles. 

The  Christian  reader  will  not  need  to  be  reminded,  that  the 
predictions  of  our  Saviour  are  to  be  received  as  historical 
documents ;  and  when  he  said  in  his  prophecy  concerning  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  The  gospel  must  first  he  published 
among  all  nations *,  we  may  be  sure  that  in  some  sense  or  other 
the  declaration  came  to  pass.  It  would  be  trifling  to  suppose, 
that  every  individual  nation  was  literally  to  be  included  :  but 
we  should  certainly  expect,  that  the  gospel  had  spread  widely 
throughout  the  world  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  that  such  had  been  the 
case.  When  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Homans  in  the  year  52, 
he  applied  to  the  circulation  of  the  gospel  those  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  Their  sound  hath  gone  out  Into  all  the  earth ,  and  their 
words  unto  the  ends  of  the  world 111 ;  and  when  he  was  imprisoned 
at  Rome  six  years  later,  and  wrote  to  the  Colossians,  he  re- 
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minds  them  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel ,  which  is  come  unto  you ,  as 
it  is  in  all  the  world n  ;  and  again,  which  ye  have  heard ,  and 
which  has  been  preached  to  every  creature  which  is  under  heaven0 . 
We  are  not  to  be  told,  that  St.  Paul  wrote  this  unadvisedly. 
Several  years  were  wanting  of  the  time,  which  our  Saviour 
had  fixed  for  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  through  the  world, 
and  St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  the  work  was  already  done.  Neither 
are  we  without  materials  for  proving  this  assertion  in  detail. 
At  the  first  of  the  two  periods  mentioned  above,  St.  Paul 
said  of  himself,  that  he  had  fully  preached  the  gospel  of  Christ 
from  Jerusalem  round  about  unto  IllyricumV  :  and  at  the  latter 
period  he  had  extended  his  progress  to  Rome.  This  takes  in  the 
whole  of  Palestine,  with  part  of  Syria,  including  the  capital  : 
the  sea-coast  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  south  and  west,  with 
great  part  of  the  interior,  and  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and 
Crete ;  Macedonia  in  its  widest  signification,  Attica,  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  Rome.  These  countries,  and  certainly  the 
most  civilized  parts  of  them,  were  visited  by  St.  Paul  before 
the  year  58 :  and  his  life  was  perhaps  lengthened  six  or  eight 
years  after  this  ;  during  which  time  we  may  feel  certain,  that 
he  made  his  former  travels  still  more  complete,  if  he  did  not 
also  add  to  them  much  new  country,  and  penetrate  to  the 
west  of  Europe.  Such  was  the  success  of  one  only  of  the 
apostles  in  the  space  of  about  twenty  years ;  and  we  know 
that  several  other  persons  were  engaged  for  the  same  or  a 
longer  period  in  similar  labours.  We  may  feel  confident,  that 
Egypt  was  visited  by  Mark  ;  and  there  are  good  grounds  for 
saying,  that  Thomas  preached  in  Parthia,  i.  e.  in  the  countries 
to  the  east  of  the  Euphrates  ;  and  Andrew  in  Scythia.  It  is 
perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  more.  Go  ye  into  all  the  world , 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature ,  were  among  the  last 
words  of  our  Saviour,  while  on  earth  ;  and  there  is  no  need 
of  further  evidence  to  shew,  that  the  command  was  obeyed. 
We  need  not  believe,  as  some  ancient  writers  have  asserted, 
that  the  world  was  divided  among  the  apostles  by  lot ;  and 
some  of  them  undoubtedly  visited  the  churches,  which  others 
had  planted.  We  also  know  nothing  of  their  ever  having 
met  together  to  compare  their  respective  travels,  or  to  discuss 
n  Col.  i.  6.  o  ib  23.  p  Rom.  xv.  19. 
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any  questions  of  religion.  It  is  said,  as  I  have  stated,  that 
the  surviving  apostles  assembled  at  Jerusalem  in  62  to  elect  a 
successor  to  James  ;  but  the  evidence  is  not  such  as  to  com¬ 
mand  assent. 

Tt  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  refute  at  any  length  the  notion 
of  what  is  called  the  Apostles'1  Creed  being  formed  by  each  of 
the  apostles  contributing  a  sentence,  or  at  least  agreeing  upon 
the  whole.  The  idea  is  as  old  as  the  fourth  century  8,  and  is 
not  therefore  to  be  treated  as  a  modern  superstition.  Still, 
however,  we  could  not  admit  the  fact  upon  any  principles  of 
criticism  or  history  ;  though  there  is  positive  evidence,  that 
creeds  were  used  in  the  second  century ;  and  though  these 
creeds  contain  nearly  all  the  clauses,  which  are  now  found  in 
the  Apostles1  Creed r.  It  might  be  proved,  that  in  the  time 
of  the  apostles  some  articles  of  faith  were  propounded  to  the 
converts,  before  they  were  baptized.  In  the  nature  of  things 
it  could  not  be  otherwise.  These  creeds  were  perhaps  short 
and  simple,  because  the  pride  or  ingenuity  of  man  had  not  yet 
learnt  to  distort  words  from  their  obvious  meaning :  but  if  we 
seek  a  reason  for  subsequent  creeds  being  longer  and  more 
minute,  we  shall  find  it  in  the  successive  growth  of  differ¬ 
ent  heresies.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  shew,  that  some 
form  or  other  of  the  Gnostic  philosophy  led  to  the  insertion 
of  nearly  all  the  clauses,  which  gradually  composed  the  Apo¬ 
stles1  Creed ;  and  though  this  alone  would  refute  the  notion 
of  the  Creed  being  drawn  up  so  early  as  by  the  apostles 
themselves,  it  at  least  shews,  that  there  was  a  need  of  many 
of  the  clauses  at  a  time  which  almost  coincides  with  the  apo¬ 
stolic  age. 

It  is  now  time,  that  we  should  turn  from  the  personal 
history  of  the  apostles,  to  that  of  the  Church  :  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  same  want  of  materials,  which  we  met  with  in 
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the  former,  is  experienced  also  in  the  latter,  when  we  oome  to 
the  time  that  most  of  the  apostles  were  withdrawn.  We  left 
the  Roman  church  encountering  its  first  persecution,  which 
had  perhaps  continued  at  intervals  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
in  which  the  two  great  apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  were 
martyred.  The  death  of  Nero,  which  happened  in  the  June 
of  68,  probably  put  an  end  to  these  cruelties,  if  they  had  not 
terminated  before  :  and  while  his  three  successors  won  and 
lost  the  empire  in  the  space  of  eighteen  months,  the  minds  of 
all  parties  must  have  been  too  much  engaged  to  attend  to  the 
Christians.  Eusebius  assures  us,  that  they  were  not  perse¬ 
cuted  during  the  reign  of  Vespasian3 ;  and  his  words  may 
also  be  extended  through  the  short  reign  of  Titus ;  which 
carries  us  down  to  the  year  81.  Baronius  is  inclined  to  sup¬ 
pose,  that  some  Christians  were  put  to  death  during  the  time 
of  V espasian  :  and  the  fact  is  not  improbable,  though  perhaps 
he  trusts  to  uncertain  authorities  in  recording  the  names  of 
these  early  martyrs t.  We  have  the  authority  of  Suetonius 
for  saying,  that  no  case  occurred  of  an  innocent  person  being 
punished  under  this  emperor,  except  when  he  was  absent  and 
uninformed  of  it,  or  at  least  when  he  was  deceived  into  giving 
his  consent0.  These  expressions  do  not  preclude  the  notion 
of  some  Christians  being  put  to  death,  though  Vespasian  him¬ 
self  is  acquitted  :  but  Dio  distinctly  frees  the  reign  of  Titus 
from  this  reproach,  when  he  says,  that  not  only  did  he  never 
order  the  execution  of  a  senator,  but  no  other  person  suffered 
death  during  his  reign ;  and  as  to  the  charge  of  irreligion,  he 
never  passed  sentence  in  such  cases  himself,  nor  suffered  them 
to  be  heard  by  others x.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  charge  of 
irreligion,  crimen  hnpietatis ,  was  commonly  alleged  against  the 
Christians  in  those  days :  and  the  historian  perhaps  had 
these  unhappy  persons  in  his  view,  when  he  said  that  such 
causes  were  not  heard  during  the  reign  of  Titus. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  how  far  this  emperor  and 
his  father  were  influenced  in  their  conduct  toward  the  Christ¬ 
ians,  by  what  they  had  seen  or  heard  of  them  during  their 
campaigns  in  Judsea.  The  story  of  the  miracles  performed 

8  H.  E.  III.  17. 
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by  Vespasian  at  Alexandria,  a  year  or  two  before  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem,  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Tacitus y :  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  think,  that  the  emperor  or  his 
followers  had  heard  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  and  wished  to 
imitate  them.  We  are  informed  by  the  same  writer2,  that 
the  Jews  were  at  this  time  impressed  with  the  notion,  that 
a  person  was  soon  to  arise  in  Judaea,  who  would  have  the 
government  of  the  world  ;  and  it  was  not  the  heathen  author 
only,  who  pronounced  this  expectation  to  be  fulfilled,  when 
Vespasian  was  saluted  as  emperor  for  the  first  time  in  Judaea. 
Josephus  had  the  servility,  not  to  say  the  impiety,  to  make 
the  same  reference  to  Vespasian,  though  at  the  same  time  he 
professes  himself  aware,  that  this  expectation  was  founded  on 
a  prophecy  in  the  scriptures a.  These  instances  of  flattery  are 
a  proof,  that  Vespasian  himself  had  heard  of  such  a  predic¬ 
tion  :  and  Eusebius  has  preserved  the  curious  fact,  that  when 
Jerusalem  was  taken,  the  emperor  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be 
made  after  all  the  descendants  of  David,  that  the  Jews  might 
not  have  any  person  of  the  royal  race  remaining b.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  that  this  measure  resulted  from  the  jealousy 
or  the  fears  of  Vespasian,  who  did  not  find  all  the  J ews  so 
flattering  as  J osephus,  in  applying  their  national  prediction  to 
himself :  but  when  Eusebius  adds,  that  a  very  great  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  was  the  consequence  of  this  inquiry,  we  are 
not  perhaps  to  suppose,  that  these  numerous  sufferers  were 
all  descendants  of  David :  but  that  many  of  the  Jews  were 
punished  for  looking  to  the  line  of  David,  rather  than  to 
Vespasian,  for  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  We  know,  that 
a  few  years  later  the  descendants  of  Jude  the  apostle  were 
exposed  to  a  similar  molestation,  as  being  of  the  -race  of 
David.  Jude  himself  may  have  been  alive  at  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem,  but  was  perhaps  travelling  in  a  distant  country, 
and  so  escaped  the  search  which  was  made  by  Vespasian. 
His  brother  Symeon,  however,  was  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and 
continued  so  for  many  years  after  ;  so  that  if  the  fact  pre¬ 
served  by  Eusebius  is  true,  Symeon  contrived  to  elude  the 

y  Hist.  IV.  81.  a  De  Bel.  Jud.  VI.  5,  4. 
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inquisitors,  though  perhaps  he  was  put  to  some  inconvenience  : 
and  unless  the  flight  of  the  Christians  to  Pella  placed  them 
out  of  the  notice  of  the  emperor,  they  were  not  likely  to 
escape,  when  inquiry  was  made  after  all  persons,  who  expected 
a  deliverer  of  the  line  of  David.  This  might  lead  us  to  think, 
that  Vespasian  and  his  son  could  not  fail  to  have  made  some 
inquiries  into  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ :  and  Eusebius  might 
seem  to  contradict  his  former  statement,  that  the  Christians 
did  not  suffer  during  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  In  this  instance, 
however,  they  only  suffered  in  common  with  the  Jews  :  and 
Eusebius  was  perhaps  looking  more  to  the  Christians  in  Rome, 
who  were  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  emperor.  W e  may 
therefore  assume,  that  during  the  reigns  of  Vespasian  and 
Titus,  i.  e.  from  the  year  70  to  81,  the  Roman  church  enjoyed 
comparative  rest :  and  during  this  period,  if  the  chronology 
of  Pearson  is  correct,  it  was  under  the  guidance  of  Clement, 
who  had  been  the  fellow-labourer  of  St.  Paul.  That  Clement 
was  the  third  bishop  of  Rome,  appears  to  be  supported  by  as 
strong  traditional  evidence,  as  any  fact  in  ecclesiastical 
history  :  but  the  date  of  his  accession,  and  consequently  of 
his  death,  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Pearson  sup¬ 
posed,  that  Anencletus  died  in  69,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Clement,  who  held  the  bishopric  till  83.  Others,  however, 
place  the  accession  of  Clement  as  late  as  93,  and  his  death  in 
102  :  and  where  the  difference  of  opinion  is  so  wide,  I  would 
do  little  more  than  mention  the  two  extremes,  except  to 
observe,  that  a  person,  who  was  named  by  St.  Paul  as  his 
fellow-labourer  in  the  year  58,  must  have  died  at  a  very  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  if  he  continued  bishop  of  Rome  till  the  year  102. 

Whatever  may  be  decided  concerning  this  point,  the  history 
of  Clement  belongs  to  the  first  century  of  the  church  :  and  he 
deserves  particular  mention,  as  being  the  author  of  the  only 
Christian  writing  now  extant,  which  was  composed  in  the  first 
century,  beside  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  W orks 
have  come  down  to  us,  which  bear  the  names  of  the  apostle 
Barnabas,  and  of  Hernias,  who  is  perhaps  intended  to  be  the 
person  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  c. 
If  these  writings  were  genuine,  they  might  perhaps  be  older 
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than  the  Epistle  of  Clement,  and  on  that  account  alone  would 
be  entitled  to  respect.  I  cannot  however  hesitate  to  say, 
that  the  one  is  not  the  work  of  the  apostle  Barnabas,  and 
that  neither  of  them  can  be  assigned  to  the  apostolic  age. 
It  can  be  proved,  that  they  were  in  existence  in  the  second 
century,  and  as  such  they  are  curious  and  interesting  docu¬ 
ments  :  but  this  excludes  them  from  our  present  consider¬ 
ation  ;  and  their  subject-matter  is  not  such  as  to  invite  much 
inquiry  into  their  age  or  their  authors.  The  Epistle  of 
Clement  is  however  undoubtedly  a  genuine  work  :  and  though 
it  is  greatly  to  be  wished,  that  more  copies  should  be  dis¬ 
covered,  our  own  country  is  to  be  congratulated,  that  it  pos¬ 
sesses  the  only  copy  now  known  to  be  in  existence d.  The 
uncertainty  of  the  time  of  Clement1  s  accession  must  necessarily 
affect  the  date  of  his  Epistle.  It  seems  to  speak  of  some 
afflictions,  which  had  lately  been  troubling  the  Roman  church, 
but  which  were  now  past  :  and  this  would  lead  us  to  fix  it 
soon  after  the  reign  of  Nero,  or  several  years  later,  when 
DomitiaiTs  persecution  had  ceased.  There  may,  however, 
have  been  other  though  slighter  persecutions  than  these, 
which  history  has  not  recorded,  and  to  which  Clement  may 
allude.  Though  the  date  of  the  Epistle,  and  of  the  facts 
connected  with  it,  must  thus  continue  uncertain,  it  acquaints 
us  with  an  interesting  event  in  another  church,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  considerable  of  those  planted  bv  St.  Paul. 
It  appears,  that  the  church  of  Corinth  had  been  suffering  to 
a  great  extent  by  internal  dissensions ;  and  this  letter  was 
written  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  church  to  exhort  the 
Corinthians  to  peace.  Eusebius  informs  us,  that  Hegesippus, 
who  wrote  in  the  second  century,  mentioned  these  dissensions 
in  his  ecclesiastical  history e;  but  no  particulars  are  known 
concerning  them.  It  is  pleasing  to  meet  with  this  truly 
charitable  intercourse  between  two  distant  churches  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  exhortation  produced  the  desired 
effect.  We  know,  that  about  a  century  later  the  Christians 

d  It  was  sent  by  Cyril,  patriarch  called  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the 
of  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  of  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  is 
Constantinople,  to  Charles  the  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

First.  It  is  at  the  end  of  what  is  e  H.  E.  III.  16. 
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of  Corinth  were  in  the  habit  of  reading  this  Epistle  in  their 
churches  on  Sunday  f ;  which  might  at  least  lead  us  to  think, 
that  it  was  well  received.  It  was  written,  as  I  have  stated, 
in  the  name  of  the  Roman  church,  though  the  name  of 
Clement  has  always  been  affixed  to  it,  and  it  was  probably 
his  composition.  In  ancient  times  it  was  treated  with  a 
veneration,  which  was  only  inferior  to  that,  which  was  paid 
to  the  canonical  scriptures.  Not  only  the  church  of  Corinth, 
where  the  original  copy  was  probably  preserved,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  Eusebius,  both  in  his  own  day  and  a  long  time  before, 
very  many  churches  were  accustomed  to  have  it  publicly 
read  s.  We  do  not  know  what  distinction  was  made  between 
the  reading  of  such  works  as  this,  and  the  canonical  scrip¬ 
tures  ;  but  we  can  only  account  for  the  Epistle  of  Clement 
not  forming  part  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  care  which  was  taken  in  the  earliest  times  to  ar¬ 
range  the  canon.  It  was  most  probably  composed  before 
some  of  the  writings  of  St.  John,  and  by  a  man,  who  un¬ 
questionably  had  received  spiritual  gifts  from  the  apostles  : 
it  might  almost  be  called  the  work  of  an  inspired  author  :  all 
which  may  explain,  why  the  early  Christians  treated  it  with 
such  respect ;  and  yet  it  shews,  that  something  was  wanting 
to  put  it  on  a  level  with  the  canonical  scriptures. 

Eusebius  informs  us,  that  another  Epistle  was  extant  in 
his  day,  which  was  said  to  be  the  work  of  Clement,  but  it 
was  not  universally  acknowledged,  like  the  former  h.  A  small 
fragment  of  a  second  Epistle  has  come  down  to  us  ;  but 
the  genuineness  of  it  is  generally  given  up  by  the  learned. 
Epiphanius  also  speaks  of  some  Epistles  of  Clement,  which 
were  read  in  the  churches,  but  had  been  corrupted  by  the 
heretics  1  :  and  these  are  perhaps  the  only  writings,  which 
antiquity  allows  us,  with  any  show  of  probability,  to  ascribe 
to  Clement.  The  Recognitions  and  Homilies,  which  bear  his 
name  ;  and  the  Constitutions  and  Canons  of  the  Apostles, 
which  have  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  him,  are  such  palpable 
forgeries,  if  they  were  really  meant  to  deceive,  that  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  critical  labour  to  prove  that  they  were  not 

f  Eiis.  H.E.  IV.  23.  ^  lb.  III.38. 

e  lb.  III.  16.  i  Hser.  XXX.  15.  p.  139. 
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written  by  Clement.  They  are  not  without  their  use,  as 
speaking  the  sentiments  of  the  times,  in  which  they  were 
really  composed :  but  they  have  no  connexion  with  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  history  of  the  first  century,  except  as  preserving 
a  few  traditions,  which  may  perhaps  have  been  founded  upon 
truth. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  history  of  Clement,  sub¬ 
sequent  to  his  writing  his  Epistle.  Those,  who  adopt  the 
longer  system  of  chronology,  suppose  him  to  have  lived 
through  the  persecution  of  Domitian,  and  to  have  died  in 
the  year  102,  which  was  the  fifth  year  of  Trajan  :  and 
Baronius  has  received  as  authentic  the  story  of  his  having 
been  banished  by  the  latter  emperor  to  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonesus,  and  afterwards  drowned  by  his  orders.  There  is, 
however,  no  authentic  evidence  of  Clement  having  suffered 
martyrdom ;  and  there  is  much  more  reason  to  suppose,  that 
he  died  peaceably  k.  His  successor  in  the  bishopric  of  Rome 
was  Evarestus. 

In  whatever  year  we  place  the  death  of  Clement,  he  wit¬ 
nessed  an  event,  which  must  have  been  watched  by  Christians 
with  peculiar  interest,  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  I 
have  already  stated  it  not  to  be  my  intention,  as  indeed  my 
subject  does  not  require  me,  to  describe  the  horrors  of  that 
protracted  catastrophe.  I  have  mentioned  the  secession  of 
the  Christians  to  Pella,  which  perhaps  took  place  about  the 
year  66 :  but  though  this  town  has  been  particularly  named, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  that  it  contained  all  the  Christ¬ 
ians,  who  were  before  living  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  probable, 
that  Symeon,  who  was  their  bishop,  and  the  leading  members 
of  the  church,  found  an  asylum  in  Pella  :  but  many  other 
towns  in  Batansea  and  Decapolis,  and  the  whole  trans- 
Jordanic  district,  may  have  received  some  of  the  fugitives. 
The  providential  escape  of  these  men,  while  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen  were  dying  by  thousands,  must  have  produced  a 
great  impression  upon  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns  ;  and  if 
we  had  any  historical  details  of  this  interesting  period,  we 
should  perhaps  read  of  Christianity  having  made  great  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  country  about  Pella.  The  secession  of  the 

k  See  Rondinini,  de  S.  Clemente ,  Romae,  1706. 
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Christians  continued  at  least  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  year  72  :  some  time  after  which  (so  great  is  the 
attachment  of  all  men  to ,  their  native  country  and  their  ac- 
customed  residence,)  they  returned  in  considerable  numbers, 
arid  took  possession  of  the  ruins,  which  Titus  had  left  to 
mark  the  greatness  of  his  conquest.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  Symeon  accompanied  those  of  his  flock,  who  returned  to 
Jerusalem  :  and  the  church  of  Jewish  Christians  once  more 
was  seen  to  flourish  in  the  place,  which  had  been  the  first  to 
receive,  and  the  first  to  persecute  the  gospel. 

There  is,  however,  reason  to  fear,  that  this  sojourn  of  the 
Christians  in  Pella,  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  was  pro¬ 
ductive  of  a  consequence,  which  for  some  centuries  inflicted 
evil  upon  the  church.  Epiphanius  is  very  minute  in  asserting, 
that  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites  took  their  rise  soon  after 
the  destruction  of  J erusalem  ;  and  that  the  founders  of  these 
sects  were  to  be  traced  to  the  Christians,  who  fled  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pella.  It  might  be  wished,  that  a  chro¬ 
nological  fact  of  this  importance  had  come  down  to  us  upon 
better  authority  than  that  of  Epiphanius1 :  but  in  this  in¬ 
stance  he  is  so  precise  in  his  details,  and  he  was  so  evidently 
following  some  written  authority,  that  I  should  be  inclined 
on  the  whole  to  receive  his  testimony  as  true.  I  am  aware, 
that  many  writers  have  placed  the  Ebionites  in  the  second 
century :  and  the  whole  of  this  subject  has  been  so  perplexed 
by  the  different  views  which  have  been  taken  of  the  tenets  of 
the  Nazarenes,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  bring  so 
many  disputes  to  a  decision.  I  cannot,  however,  help  con¬ 
cluding,  that  Epiphanius  has  preserved  the  true  account : 
and  assuming,  on  his  authority,  that  the  Nazarenes  and 
Ebionites  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  first  century,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  give  some  description  of  these  twTo  sects. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  Ebionites  were  looked 
upon  as  heretics  by  all  the  Fathers:  and  it  is  also  plain,  that 
they  spoke  of  them  as  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics  :  a  remark, 

1  Theodoret  quotes  Eusebius  as  not  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
saying  that  the  Nazarenes  began  in  Eusebius;  and  he  places  the  Ebion- 
the  reign  of  Domitian.  Hser.  Fab.  ites  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  111.  27. 
II.  2.  p.  219.  They  are,  however, 
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which  is  of  essential  use  in  investigating  this  branch  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  Epiphanius  also  considered  the  Naza¬ 
renes  as  heretics,  and  as  resembling  the  Ebionites  in  some 
points,  though  at  first  their  tenets  were  much  less  objection¬ 
able  :  and  this  perhaps  is  a  correct  state  of  the  case,  as  far 
as  concerns  the  origin  of  these  sects.  We  know,  that  the 
Nazarene  was  a  name  given  in  contempt  to  our  Saviour ;  and 
that  his  followers  were  called  Nazarenes  in  reproach  long 
after  they  had  been  known  among  themselves  by  the  name  of 
Christians™.  It  by  no  means  follows,  if  human  nature  has 
been  the  same  in  all  ages,  that  the  party,  to  whom  the  epithet 
was  applied,  looked  upon  it  as  a  reproach :  but  still  it  is 
much  more  likely,  that  the  Christians  of  Judaea,  than  those 
of  Greece  or  Italy,  should  have  been  known  by  a  title,  which 
was  taken  from  a  Jewish  town.  We  have  also  seen  in  the 
course  of  these  Lectures,  (and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are 
alone  sufficient  to  prove  it n,)  that  many  thousands  of  the 
.Jewish  Christians  continued  for  several  vears  to  retain  their 

V 

attachment  to  the  Law  of  Moses.  It  is  plain,  that  some 
entirely  mistook  the  nature  of  the  Christian  covenant ;  and 
not  only  fell  under  the  heavy  censure  of  St.  Paul,  but  unless 
they  were  persuaded  by  his  arguments,  shut  themselves  out 
from  those  benefits,  which  they  thought  to  enjoy  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  their  privileges  as  Jews.  Others,  however,  though 
they  retained  the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  looked  upon  them 
merely  as  ceremonies,  and  never  thought  of  obtaining  justi¬ 
fication  except  through  faith  in  Christ.  Perhaps  very  few  of 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  went  further  than  this.  St.  Paul 
undoubtedly  saw  no  harm  in  professing  occasionally  the  habits 
of  a  Jew.  The  same  expediency  would  lead  the  other  apostles 
to  adopt  a  similar  compliance  :  and  if  we  may  argue  from 
what  took  place  in  Jerusalem,  when  St.  Paul  arrived  there 
in  53,  neither  James  nor  the  elders  of  his  church  had  ceased 
to  conform  in  some  points  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Law. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  when  they  fled 
to  Pella  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  :  and  thus  far 
we  have  implicitly  followed  history :  but  it  is  not  unnatural 
to  conjecture,  that  the  final  subversion  of  the  city,  and  the 
m  Acts  xxiv.  5.  11  See  xxi.  20. 
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dispersion  of  the  Jews  as  a  people,  may  have  produced  a 
decided  effect  upon  these  Judaizing  Christians.  They  had 
been  unable  to  forget,  that  the  Father  of  their  Redeemer  had 
been  known  for  ages  as  exclusively  the  God  of  Abraham  ; 
and  they  had  not  been  taught  to  tear  themselves  from  the 
harmless  though  peculiar  customs,  which  had  come  to  them 
from  their  ancestors.  But  the  visions  of  the  past  or  the 
future,  in  which  these  men  might  sometimes  indulge,  were  dis¬ 
pelled,  and  apparently  for  ever,  when  Jerusalem  was  levelled 
with  the  dust,  and  their  existence  as  a  nation  had  ceased. 
It  is  true,  that  the  Jews  from  that  time  to  the  present  have 
cherished  a  firm  belief,  that  they  shall  at  length  be  restored 
to  their  country :  and  their  bitter  antipathy  to  the  Christians 
has  perhaps  strengthened  this  expectation  :  but  to  those, 
who  witnessed  the  catastrophe,  and  had  already  admitted  the 
great  truth,  that  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  equal  in  the  sight 
of  God,  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity  was  perhaps 
taken  as  a  sign,  that  Judaism  was  now  to  cease.  We  might 
expect,  that  from  this  time  the  Judaizing  Christians  rapidly 
decreased :  and  the  account  preserved  by  Epiphanius  becomes 
highly  probable,  that  this  was  the  period  when  the  sect  or 
heresy  of  the  Nazarenes  began  to  appear.  The  Jewish 
Christians,  who  had  now  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  ceremonial 
law,  would  be  apt  to  speak  slightingly  of  those,  who  still 
adhered  to  it.  With  the  usual  zeal  of  persons  who  have 
changed  their  sentiments,  they  may  have  refused  the  name 
of  Christians  to  those  who  still  united  the  Gospel  with  the 
Law :  and  if  the  term  Nazarene  was  applied  by  the  more 
numerous  party  as  a  reproach,  it  would  be  sure  to  be  received 
by  the  minority  as  a  title  of  distinction.  There  is  reason  to 
think,  that  at  first  there  was  no  other  peculiarity  in  the  tenets 
of  the  Nazarenes,  except  that  they  adhered  to  the  Mosaic 
Law.  Epiphanius,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  is  the 
earliest  writer  that  speaks  of  the  Nazarenes  as  heretics :  and 
it  is  plain  from  his  account,  that  they  were  not  many  in 
number.  They  appear  to  have  been  confined  principally  to 
the  country,  where  they  first  appeared :  and  if  in  course  of 
time  they  became  heretical,  it  was  perhaps  from  the  principle 
which  leads  a  persecuted  party  to  carry  their  sentiments 
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further  than  they  originally  intended.  They  have  been 
described  as  holding  a  low  opinion  concerning  the  divinity 
of  Christ :  and  if  the  charge  be  true,  we  may  perhaps  trace 
it  in  part  to  the  Ebionites  having  arisen  about  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  country. 

The  appearance  of  the  Ebionites  is  another  interesting 
fact,  which  probably  ought  to  fill  up  a  blank  in  the  last  thirty 
years  of  the  first  century.  Epiphanius,  as  I  have  stated, 
places  their  rise  in  the  country  near  to  Pella,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Christians  from  Jerusalem.  It  has  been 
disputed  whether  there  ever  was  a  person  called  Ebion,  from 
whom  they  received  their  name  :  but  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  that  Ebion  was  a  Jewish  word,  which  signified  poor. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  connect  the  Ebionites  in  many  respects 
with  the  Jews  :  but  at  the  same  time  they  held  opinions, 
from  which  an  orthodox  Jew  would  have  started  with  horror. 
It  is  sufficient  to  mention,  that  they  treated  the  writings  of 
the  prophets  with  contempt,  and  denied  their  inspiration. 
So  also,  while  we  find  that  the  name  of  Jesus  held  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  in  their  creed,  we  find  them  also  believing  him 
to  be  born  of  human  parents,  and  maintaining  that  Christ 
was  an  emanation  from  God,  which  descended  upon  Jesus  at 
his  baptism.  All  these  peculiarities  are  explained,  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  Ebionites  were  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics. 

It  was  in  this  obscure  period  of  the  first  century,  that 
Gnosticism,  which  had  begun  with  Simon  Magus,  was  making 
a  rapid  progress,  and  was  coming  closer  into  contact  with  the 
believers  in  the  gospel.  I  mean,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
that  Simon  Magus  was  the  first  Gnostic,  who  introduced  the 
name  of  Christ  into  his  philosophical  system.  His  immediate 
successor  was  Menander,  who  like  himself  was  a  native  of 
Samaria,  and  must  have  spread  his  doctrines  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  century.  These  men,  and  the  persons  who 
followed  them,  maintained  the  irrational  notion,  that  the 
body  of  Jesus  was  a  phantom  ;  that  he  was  not  really  born ; 
and  consequently,  that  he  was  not  nailed  to  the  cross  or  died. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  belief  spread  very  widely  in 
the  second  century,  and  many  Christians  were  persuaded  to 
embrace  it.  Hut  according  to  another  and  perhaps  less 
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absurd  form  of  Gnosticism,  Jesus  had  a  real  body,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  born  of  human  parents ;  and  Christ,  who  was  an 
emanation  from  God,  was  united  to  Jesus  at  his  baptism. 
The  professors  of  the  former  opinion  were  called  Docetse  ; 
and  the  earliest  Gnostics  appear  to  have  been  of  that  de¬ 
scription.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  when  the  theory  of  the 
Docetse  concerning  Jesus  was  succeeded  by  the  other,  which 
I  have  mentioned  :  but  it  is  most  probable,  that  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  three  first  Gospels  was  instrumental  in  producing 
the  change ;  and  that  the  Gnostics,  who  visited  Judsea,  could 
not  resist  the  evidence  of  Jesus  having  had  a  real  and  sub¬ 
stantial  human  body.  The  first  persons,  who  are  mentioned 
as  maintaining  this  form  of  Gnosticism,  were  Carpocrates  and 
Cerinthus :  and  though  many  critics  have  assigned  them  to 
the  second  century,  there  is  perhaps  more  probability  in 
placing  them  at  the  end  of  the  first.  Carpocrates  was  a 
Greek,  and  apparently  a  student  in  the  Alexandrian  school 
of  Platonism  :  Cerinthus  was  a  Jew,  or  at  least  had  adopted 
in  great  measure  the  peculiar  rites  of  J udaism :  and  this 
perhaps,  rather  than  any  striking  difference  in  their  doctrines, 
was  the  cause  of  their  being  named  as  the  heads  of  parties. 
Both  of  them  are  represented  as  grossly  immoral  in  their 
principles  and  practice  :  and  Cerinthus  displayed  the  same 
love  of  sensuality  in  his  doctrine  of  a  millennium.  There  is 
reason  to  think,  that  Cerinthus  was  one  of  the  first  Gnostics, 
who  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Christians  to  forsake  their 
faith  :  and  we  shall  see  presently,  that  there  is  evidence  of 
his  having  been  the  cause  of  St.  J ohn  publishing  some  of  his 
writings. 

It  may  have  been  the  success  of  Carpocrates  and  Cerinthus, 
which  led  some  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pella  to 
embrace  the  heresy  described  above,  as  that  of  the  Ebionites. 
The  fugitives  from  Jerusalem,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
could  not  fail  to  give  a  wider  circulation  to  the  gospel  in  that 
country :  and  while  some  became  true  disciples  of  Jesus, 
others,  as  is  the  case  in  the  spreading  of  new  opinions,  may 
have  imperfectly  learnt,  or  ignorantly  perverted,  the  real 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  will  be  remembered  also,  that 
the  native  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  not  properly  J ews  ; 
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though  the  vicinity  of  that  peculiar  people  could  not  fail  to 
have  imparted  to  them  some  Jewish  notions  and  customs. 
The  Ebionites,  as  they  are  represented  by  the  earliest  writers, 
exactly  answer  to  this  compound  of  imperfect  Christianity 
and  imperfect  Judaism.  If  they  followed  Cerinthus,  it  was 
merely  in  believing  Jesus  to  have  been  born  of  human 
parents,  and  to  have  been  united  to  Christ  who  descended 
upon  him  at  his  baptism  :  but  their  philosophical  opinions,  if 
the  term  can  be  applied  to  them,  were  less  irrational,  and 
more  consistent  with  the  Jewish  scriptures :  and  with  respect 
to  practice,  the  first  Ebionites  seem  rather  to  have  erred  on 
the  side  of  austerity  than  of  indulgence.  It  should  not  be 
omitted,  that  ecclesiastical  writers  have  mentioned  two  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Ebionites:  one  which  believed  Jesus  to  have 
been  born  of  human  parents ;  the  other  which  admitted  his 
miraculous  conception.  The  latter  have  been  identified  by 
some  writers  with  the  Nazarenes :  but  if,  as  is  stated  of  the 
Ebionites,  they  paid  no  regard  to  the  J ewish  prophets  ;  and 
if  they  believed  Jesus  and  Christ  to  be  two  separate  persons, 
it  is  evidently  impossible  to  say,  that  they  agreed  with  the 
Nazarenes.  If  conjecture  may  be  indulged  concerning  their 
origin,  they  seem  to  have  been  an  offset  from  that  strange 
mixture  of  opinions,  which  were  now  inundating  the  world 
under  the  name  of  Gnosticism.  While  the  philosophers  of 
this  school  were  penetrating,  as  they  thought,  the  depths  of 
physics  and  metaphysics,  it  was  natural  that  the  poorer 
classes  should  not  escape  the  contagion.  It  is  among  persons 
of  this  rank,  that  a  system  of  austerity  generally  finds 
proselytes  :  and  Ebionite,  as  I  have  stated,  signified  poor. 
In  later  times  the  orthodox  Christians  reproached  them  for 
their  name,  as  implying  the  poverty  of  their  doctrines  con¬ 
cerning  Christ’s  divinity :  but  I  should  rather  infer,  that 
their  name  originally  was  descriptive  of  their  rank ;  and  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  baneful  influence  of  Gnosticism, 
they  would  probably  have  been  found  among  the  strictest 
professors  of  the  gospel.  The  departure  of  the  Christians 
from  Pella,  when  they  went  to  reinstate  themselves  in  the 
ruins  of  Jerusalem,  would  be  the  cause  of  many  imperfect 
converts  being  left  behind ;  and  the  field  was  perhaps  more 
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open  for  the  Gnostics,  when  the  bishop  and  the  leading 
members  of  his  church  were  no  longer  on  the  spot  to  check 
their  efforts.  All  this  may  confirm  the  tradition  preserved 
by  Epiphanius,  that  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebionites  appeared 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pella  soon  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem:  and  what  has  been  said  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gnostics,  may  prepare  us  for  what  will  be  considered  in 
the  remaining  Lecture,  the  history  of  the  last  years  of  the 
apostle  St.  J ohn  °. 

°  For  the  subject  of  the  Ebionites,  Lectures,  notes  73,  74,75,  7 6,  77, 
Nazarenes,  Cerinthus,  and  Carpo-  78,  79,  80,  81,  82,  83,  84. 
crates,  I  may  refer  to  my  Bampton 
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rpHE  church,  as  I  have  stated,  appears  to  have  suffered  no 
JL  systematic  persecution  during  the  reigns  of  Vespasian 
and  Titus :  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  regular  succession 
of  bishops  in  different  cities,  the  affairs  of  the  Christians 
were  now  considerably  organized,  and  an  uniform  system  of 
church  government  was  already  adopted.  The  four  cities, 
which  afterwards  became  the  principal  episcopal  sees,  have 
preserved  the  names  of  their  bishops  ;  and  the  persons,  who 
held  this  office  during  the  first  century,  are  not  reported  to 
have  met  with  much  molestation.  If  these  bishoprics  were 
mentioned  in  the  order  of  their  foundation,  Jerusalem  and 
Antioch  would  be  named  first ;  and  Alexandria  might  per¬ 
haps  contest  precedence  with  Rome,  if  the  point  was  to  be 
settled  by  the  date  of  their  being  visited  by  an  apostle. 

Concerning  the  bishops  of  Rome  in  the  first  century  I 
have  already  spoken,  when  treating  of  Clement ;  and  I  ob¬ 
served,  that  according  to  different  chronologists,  he  either 
filled  this  see  to  the  end  of  the  century,  or  died  in  the 
year  83.  His  two  immediate  successors  were  Evarestus  and 
Alexander. 

I  have  also  spoken  of  Symeon,  who  was  chosen  bishop  of 
Jerusalem  upon  the  martyrdom  of  James  in  62  ;  and  he  met 
his  own  death  at  such  an  advanced  age,  that  the  history  of 
that  event  belongs  to  the  following  century. 

The  see  of  Antioch,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been 
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intrusted  in  the  first  instance  to  Evodius,  is  supposed  to  have 
become  vacant  about  the  year  70.  There  are  traditions, 
which  represent  Evodius  to  have  been  martyred  ;  and  J ose- 
phus  speaks  of  a  disturbance  in  Antioch  about  that  period, 
which  was  the  cause  of  many  Jews  being  put  to  death11. 
Baronius  supposes,  that  Evodius  may  have  been  of  this 
number :  but  history  tells  us  nothing  of  any  persecution 
at  Antioch  about  this  time,  which  was  directed  specially 
against  the  Christians.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  but  one 
opinion,  that  the  successor  of  Evodius  was  the  celebrated 
Ignatius :  and  his  history,  like  that  of  Symeon,  belongs 
rather  to  the  next  than  to  the  present  century.  Since  we 
know  so  little  of  the  early  years  of  his  ministry,  the  date  of 
his  accession  would  not  be  of  much  importance,  if  some 
ancient  writers  had  not  stated  that  he  was  appointed  by  the 
apostles,  and  even  by  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paulb.  That  Ignatius 
may  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  some  of  the  apo¬ 
stles,  is  not  only  probable,  but  the  fact  can  hardly  have  been 
otherwise  :  but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  supposing  any  of  them, 
and  particularly  St.  Peter,  to  have  appointed  him  bishop  of 
Antioch,  if  he  did  not  succeed  Evodius  till  the  year  68  or  70. 
If  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  appointed  by  St.  Peter,  we 
can  hardly  help  placing  his  accession  a  few  years  earlier  :  or 
perhaps  the  tradition  should  refer  to  St.  J ohn,  who  certainly 
lived  several  years  later,  and  who  may  be  supposed  to  have 
exercised  still  greater  influence,  when  he  was  almost  the  only 
surviving  apostle.  It  is  however  possible,  that  later  writers 
may  have  confounded  the  appointment  of  Ignatius  to  the 
bishopric  with  his  first  ordination  to  the  ministry  :  and  it 
is  highly  probable,  that  some  one  of  the  apostles,  perhaps 
St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul,  may  in  the  first  instance  have  laid  his 
hands  upon  Ignatius :  and  we  cannot  wonder,  that  ecclesias¬ 
tical  tradition  should  have  preserved  the  names  of  the 
persons,  who  received  this  distinction,  since  it  is  certain  that 
imposition  of  hands  by  an  apostle  conveyed  much  more  than 
the  ordinary  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  imparted 

a  De  Bel.  Jud.  VII.  3,  3.  Theodoret.  Dial.  I.  Const.  Apost. 

b  See  Origen.  in  hue.  Horn.  VI.  VII.  46.  et  not.  Coteler.  ad  l. 
p.  938.  Chrysost.  Oral.  XLII. 
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different  degrees  of  preternatural  power.  We  may  therefore 
assume,  that  Ignatius  was  one  of  the  persons,  who  carried  on 
this  power  into  the  second  century :  and  the  remark,  which 
has  been  made  concerning  his  apostolical  ordination,  may 
perhaps  be  applied  to  other  persons,  who  are  said  to  have 
received  their  bishoprics  from  one  of  the  apostles. 

I  have  stated,  that  Annianus  was  placed  over  the  church 
of  Alexandria  about  the  year  62  :  and  if  history  has  correctly 
assigned  twenty-two  years  to  his  holding  that  office,  we  may 
perhaps  suppose,  that  the  progress  of  the  gospel  was  not 
much  checked  during  that  period  :  and  we  shall  see  hereafter 
that  in  some  points  of  view  the  church  of  Alexandria  became 
more  flourishing  than  any  other.  Abilius,  who  succeeded 
Annianus,  survived  the  reign  of  Domitian,  which  in  other 
places  is  known  to  have  been  hostile  to  the  Christians  ;  and 
Cerdo  was  made  bishop  of  Alexandria  about  the  year  97. 

It  would  neither  be  desirable  nor  practicable  to  pursue 
these ..  details  in  many  other  churches :  and  it  is  only  the 
celebrity  of  the  four  great  sees,  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Rome, 
and  Alexandria,  which  has  preserved  the  succession  of  their 
bishops,  and  induced  me  to  trace  them  to  the  close  of  the 
first  century.  It  is  probable,  that  the  limits  of  even  these 
bishoprics  did  not  extend  at  present  much  beyond  their 
respective  towns.  The  word,  which  was  used  for  some  cen¬ 
turies  to  express  a  bishopric,  is  that  from  which  the  term 
parish  is  derived  ;  and  the  TrapoiKoq  or  inhabitants  of  each 
town  or  city,  if  they  were  sufficiently  numerous,  had  their 
own  bishop  or  head  c.  The  head  of  the  Roman  church  had 
perhaps  no  jurisdiction  beyond  the  walls  of  the  capital  at 
the  time  which  we  are  now  considering.  The  limits  of  the 
Alexandrian  church  are  still  more  uncertain.  The  bishop  of 
Jerusalem  had  perhaps  authority  over  the  different  churches 
of  Judaea,  not  only  from  the  superior  sanctity  of  the  mother 
city,  but  because  he  succeeded  to  the  apostles,  who  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  whole  of  Judaea  and  Galilee. 
Antioch,  as  the  capital  of  Syria,  was  also  likely  to  give  more 
extensive  authority  to  the  bishop  of  that  see.  It  was  evi¬ 
dently  the  system  of  St.  Paul,  as  I  have  frequently  shewn,  to 

c  Bingham  IX.  2,  i. 
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place  every  congregation  under  its  own  spiritual  ruler.  So 
long  as  he  lived,  he  never  considered  himself  to  be  freed  from 
providing  for  the  churches  which  he  had  planted  :  but  this 
did  not  hinder  him,  if  it  did  not  require  him,  to  appoint  some 
one  person  to  manage  each  particular  church.  Where  the 
place  was  of  importance,  like  Ephesus,  the  church  would 
naturally  be  independent,  and  subject  only  to  himself,  or  the 
deputy  whom  he  appointed.  In  other  places,  as  in  Crete, 
the  nature  of  the  country  would  point  out  the  expediency  of 
one  person  being  left,  like  Titus,  to  manage  the  different 
churches.  Thus  the  diocese  of  a  bishop,  if  we  use  the  modern 
expression,  or  his  parish ,  if  we  adopt  the  more  ancient,  was 
sometimes  extended  over  a  district,  but  was  more  generally 
confined  to  a  single  town.  We  have  the  evidence  of  St.John, 
that  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  had  each  their  respective 
bishop  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  :  and  though  the  point 
is  not  certain,  it  is  possible,  that  Ephesus  was  a  kind  of 
metropolis  of  the  seven  churches  which  he  mentions.  Of 
these  there  are  only  two,  Ephesus  and  Laodicea,  which  are 
known  to  have  existed  before  the  death  of  St.  Paul.  The 
time  of  the  gospel  being  first  established  in  Smyrna,  Per- 
gamos,  Thyatira,  Sardes,  and  Philadelphia,  is  not  recorded. 
St.  Paul  may  easily  have  visited  them  :  but  thus  much  is 
certain,  that  before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  the  Christians 
were  numerous  in  all  of  them.  The  name  of  Polycarp,  who 
about  this  time  was  bishop  of  Smyrna,  will  become  better 
known  to  us  in  the  history  of  the  second  century  ;  and  there 
is  the  best  authority  for  saying,  that  he  received  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  or  at  least  his  ordination,  from  some  one  or  more  of 
the  apostles. 

The  prosperity  of  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor  need  not 
surprise  us,  if  we  could  be  certain,  that  the  Christians  at 
Ephesus  were  all  this  time  superintended  by  Timothy.  The 
favourite  disciple  and  fellow-labourer  of  St.  Paul  would  not 
forget  the  injunction  which  he  had  received,  to  keep  the 
flock  committed  to  his  trust :  and  though  we  have  no  au¬ 
thentic  account  of  him  subsequent  to  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Paul,  tradition  speaks  confidently  of  his  having  been  bishop 
of  Ephesus,  and  continued  in  that  office  till  nearly  the  end  of 
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the  century.  There  are  also  strong  grounds  for  believing,  that 
the  latter  days  of  St.John  were  spent  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ephesus.  His  death  appears  to  have  nearly  coincided 
with  the  end  of  the  first  century,  and  he  was  probably  for 
some  years  the  last  surviving  apostle.  Later  writers  would 
represent  him  as  bishop  of  Ephesus :  but  it  is  perhaps  more 
correct  to  state,  that  none  of  the  apostles  could  properly 
be  called  bishops  of  any  particular  see.  The  care  of  many 
churches  devolved  upon  them,  as  was  the  case  with  St.  Paul : 
and  if  St.  J ohn  resided  principally  at  Ephesus,  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  cities  had  perhaps  the  advantage  of  his  spiritual 
counsel  and  assistance.  The  time  of  St.  J ohn’s  arrival  in  that 
country  is  very  uncertain.  We  know  nothing  of  him  from 
the  New  Testament  subsequent  to  the  year  46,  when  he 
attended  the  council  at  J erusalem :  but  it  might  be  con¬ 
jectured,  that  he  had  not  visited  Ephesus,  or  certainly  had 
not  taken  up  his  abode  there,  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul  leaving 
it  in  52.  Epiphanius  describes  him  as  advanced  in  years, 
when  he  settled  in  Asia  Minor d  :  and  this  appears  on  the 
whole  to  be  most  probable.  The  accounts,  which  represent 
the  Virgin  Mary  as  attending  him  to  Ephesus,  are  of  a  late 
date :  and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  notion  had  anv 
other  foundation,  than  the  fact  of  Jesus  having  committed 
his  mother  to  the  care  of  his  favourite  disciple.  There  cer¬ 
tainly  was  a  tradition  in  the  fifth  century,  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  died  at  Ephesus e :  but  again  we  are  completely  at  a 
loss  as  to  the  date  of  this  event :  and  the  age  of  the  Virgin 
would  make  it  more  probable,  that  she  died  before  the  time 
of  St.  John  visiting  Ephesus. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  countries,  in  which  he 
preached  the  gospel :  though  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  like 
the  other  apostles,  he  was  actively  engaged  ;  and  St.  Paul 
must  have  had  good  reasons  for  coupling  him  with  Peter  and 
James,  as  pillars  of  the  church f.  Augustin  and  some  other 
writers  have  quoted  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  J  ohn,  as  address¬ 
ed  to  the  Parthians&;  and  hence  it  has  been  supposed, 

d  Haer.  LI.  2.  p.  423.  f  Gal.  ii.  9. 

e  Act.  Concil.  Ephes.  ed.  Labb.  %  Augustin.  Quaest.  Evang.  II.  19. 

vol.  III.  p.  574.  Cassiodorus,  vol.  V.  p.  m. 
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that  he  preached  to  that  people :  but  the  evidence  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  persuade  us  of  the  fact ;  and  we  find  ourselves 
late  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  before  we  know  any  thing 
certain  concerning  him ;  and  at  that  time  we  see  him  con¬ 
nected  with  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor. 

Though  the  New  Testament  is  silent  as  to  the  cause,  as 
well  as  the  time,  of  his  settling  in  that  country,  we  are 
perhaps  not  without  materials  for  understanding  why  his 
presence  there  was  peculiarly  necessary.  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  allude  to  the  Gnostic  doctrines  :  and  I  have  also 
observed,  that  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  first  century  form 
a  period,  of  which  we  know  very  little.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  that  Gnosticism  spread  rapidly  during  these  thirty 
years  ;  and  toward  the  close  of  them,  it  seems  to  have  caused 
many  Christians  to  fall  from  the  truth.  The  apostles 
foresaw  this  evil,  and  frequently  warned  their  converts,  that 
it  was  about  to  come.  St.  Paul h,  St.  Peter',  St.  James k, 
and  St.  Jude1,  all  allude  to  a  great  falling  away,  or  a  sad 
depravation  of  morals,  in  what  they  call  the  latter  times :  and 
though  this  expression  is  obscure,  and  has  led  to  many 
interpretations,  St.  John  seems  to  fix  the  fulfilment  of  the 
predictions  to  his  own  day,  when  he  says,  Little  children ,  it 
is  the  last  time :  and  as  ye  have  heard  that  antichrist  shall  come , 
even  now  are  there  many  antichrists:  whereby  we  know  that 
it  is  the  last  time"'.  It  is  plain,  that  when  this  passage  was 
written,  there  was  a  general  expectation  of  the  appearance 
of  antichrist:  and  St.John  leads  us  to  what  is  perhaps  the 
true  interpretation,  that  antichrist  is  not  any  one  individual, 
but  all  persons,  who  oppose  or  corrupt  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
The  antichrists  alluded  to  by  St.John  were  most  probably 
the  Gnostics ;  and  though  they  had  been  propagating  their 
doctrines  for  a  long  time,  it  was  perhaps  not  till  late  in  the 
first  century,  that  they  began  to  be  formidable  to  the  church 
by  seducing  its  members.  I  have  spoken  of  Carpocrates 
and  Cerinthus  as  leaders  of  the  Gnostics  in  the  first  century : 
and  ecclesiastical  tradition  has  connected  Cerinthus  very 

h  i  Tim.  iv.  i.  2  Tim.  iii.  i.  See  m  i  John  ii.  18.  Concerning  these 
also  2  Thess.  ii.  3.  passages,  I  would  refer  to  my  Bamp- 

1  2  Pet.  iii.  3.  k  v  g  1  jg  ton  Lectures,  note  60. 
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closely  with  the  personal  history  of  St.John".  He  seems 
to  have  had  his  residence  for  some  time  at  Ephesus ;  and 
he  found  the  people  in  that  country  but  too  well  disposed 
to  embrace  his  doctrines.  He  inculcated,  as  I  have  stated, 
the  greatest  laxity  of  morals  :  and  as  if  this  universal  indul¬ 
gence  had  not  been  sufficiently  attractive,  it  was  held  by 
another  branch  of  the  Gnostics,  that  there  was  no  harm  in 
partaking  of  a  sacrifice,  which  had  been  offered  to  an  idol. 
The  Gnostics  had  at  first  followed  the  example  of  the  Christ¬ 
ians,  and  had  learnt  to  despise  the  absurdities  and  impieties 
of  pagan  worship.  But  we  have  seen,  that  in  the  time  of 
persecution,  the  Christians  were  required,  as  a  test  of  their 
opinions,  to  join  in  the  public  sacrifices.  Their  refusal  was 
punished  by  death ;  and  Simon  Magus  has  been  accused  of 
teaching  his  own  disciples,  that  compliance  in  this  instance 
was  not  a  sin°.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  accusation, 
it  is  certain,  that  toward  the  end  of  the  century  there  were 
some  Gnostics,  who  did  not  scruple  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto 
idols ;  and  these  men  were  then  known  by  the  name  of 
Nicolaitans P.  The  origin  of  the  term  is  uncertain;  and 
though  Nicolas  the  deacon  has  been  mentioned  as  their 
founder,  the  evidence  is  extremely  slight,  which  would  con¬ 
vict  that  person  himself  of  any  immoralities  8. 

I  should  conjecture,  that  St.John  came  to  Ephesus,  not 
only  as  the  metropolis  of  Asia  Minor,  but  as  the  head  quar¬ 
ters  of  Gnosticism ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that 
the  presence  of  an  apostle  was  successful  for  some  time  in 
checking  the  evil.  There  were,  however,  enemies  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  which  he  had  to  encounter ;  and  while  the  Christ¬ 
ians  were  exposed  to  trials  from  within  and  from  without, 
the  Nicolaitans  had  an  opportunity  of  practising  those  prin¬ 
ciples  of  compliance,  which  they  found  so  safe  and  convenient. 

n  Irenaeus  quotes  Polycarp  as  Theodoret.  Hear.  Fab.  II.  3.  p.  220. 
having  been  heard  to  say,  that  John  Epiphanius  puts  the  name  of  Ebion 
being  at  Ephesus,  and  going  to  for  Cerinthus,  Fleer.  XXX.  24.  p. 
bathe,  and  seeing  Cerinthus  in  the  148. 

place,  hurried  out  of  the  bath  with-  0  Origen.  cont.  Cels.  VI.  n.  p. 
out  bathing,  and  added.  Let  us  run  638.  Bampton  Lectures,  note  64. 
away,  lest  even  the  bath  should  fall  p  Rev.  ii.  6,  15. 
to  pieces,  while  Cerinthus  the  enemy  Q  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  145,  &c. 
of  truth  is  in  it.  III.  3,  4.  p.  177. 
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The  name  of  Domitian  is  handed  down,  as  that  of  the 
second  persecutor  of  the  Christians  after  Nero  ;  and  though  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  cruelties,  it  seems  to 
have  been  in  his  latter  years,  that  his  attention  was  turned 
to  the  professors  of  the  gospel1’.  Eusebius  speaks  of  this  per¬ 
secution  forming  a  kind  of  sequel  to  the  executions,  banish¬ 
ments,  and  confiscations,  which  Domitian  had  practised  against 
numbers  of  people  of  ranks  :  and  the  statement  may  perhaps 
be  taken,  not  only  as  marking  the  time,  but  as  serving  in 
some  degree  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  persecution.  A  mind, 
like  that  of  Nero  or  Domitian,  was  not  likely,  if  left  to  itself, 
to  feel  much  solicitude  about  matters  of  religion.  But  we  have 
seen  that  Nero  found  it  convenient  to  torture  the  Christians, 
that  his  own  conduct  might  not  be  scrutinized.  I  have 
conjectured,  that  this  plan  was  suggested  to  him  by  persons 
interested  in  hindering  the  pagan  superstitions  from  being 
subverted  by  Christianity :  and  it  is  probable,  that  Domitian 
was  influenced  by  arguments  of  a  similar  kind.  While  his 
jealousies  and  suspicions  were  causing  Rome  to  be  deluged 
with  patrician  blood,  it  was  desirable,  that  he  should  take 
some  steps  to  suppress  the  public  indignation.  An  exhibition 
of  Christian  victims  in  the  amphitheatre  would  at  any  time 
appease  the  populace  :  and  as  soon  as  the  emperor  allowed 
this  foreign  superstition  to  be  attacked,  he  gained  the  favour 
of  a  large  and  influential  body  among  his  subjects.  His 
persecution  of  the  Christians  is  indicated  with  sufficient 
plainness  by  heathen  historians.  Suetonius 1  speaks  of  heavy 
contributions  being  levied  upon  the  J ews  ;  and  those,  he  adds, 
who  professed  that  religion,  but  endeavoured  to  conceal  it, 
were  compelled  to  pay  the  tax  which  was  imposed.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  that  these  persons  were  Christians.  For 
many  years,  as  I  have  already  observed,  they  were  confounded 
with  the  Jews  in  the  opinion  of  the  heathen  u.  The  mistake 
was  perhaps  not  unnatural ;  and  after  the  total  subversion 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  it  was  likely  to  bring  a  still  greater 

r  Concerning  the  date  of  Domi-  u  See  Damann  de  Christianis  ad 
tian’s  persecution,  see  Toinard,  ad  Trajanum  usque  a  Casaribus  et  Se- 
Lact.  De  mort.  Pers.  c.  3.  natu  Romano  pro  cultoribus  religionis 

8  H.  E.  III.  17.  Mosaics  semper  habitis.  llelmst. 
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share  of  contempt  upon  the  Christians.  The  plan  of  taxing 
them  as  Jews  was  sure  to  be  a  popular  measure  :  and 
the  persons,  who  are  said  to  have  concealed  their  religion, 
were  probably  Christians,  who  asserted  with  truth  that  they 
were  not  Jews,  but  were  not  believed  by  the  officers  of 
government.  Dio  Cassius  confirms  the  remark  which  has 
just  been  made,  when  he  is  speaking  of  Acilius  Glabrio,  who 
was  put  to  death  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Domitian.  His 
crime,  according  to  this  historian,  was  atheism ;  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  equally  alleged  against  Jews  and  Christians  ; 
and  he  states,  that  Glabrio,  together  with  several  other 
persons,  about  this  time  had  adopted  Jewish  manners  x.  We 
have  another  instance  of  this  kind  in  the  case  of  Flavius 
Clemens  who  was  put  to  death  about  the  same  time.  This 
man  was  uncle  to  the  emperor,  and  had  been  consul  in  the 
preceding  year  ;  but  neither  of  these  distinctions  was  sufficient 
to  protect  him.  He  and  his  wife  Domitilla  were  both  con¬ 
victed  of  atheism  :  for  which,  according  to  the  words  of  Dio, 
many  persons  were  condemned,  who  had  gone  over  to  J udaism ; 
some  of  whom  suffered  death,  and  some  had  their  propertv 
confiscated.  Clemens  himself  was  one  of  the  former,  and  his 
wife  was  banished.  Suetonius,  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
same  tragedy,  has  mentioned  another  charge,  which  was 
brought  against  the  Christians.  He  speaks  of  Clemens  as  a 
man  whose  indolence  made  him  contemptible  y  :  and  we  know 
from  later  apologists,  that  one  of  the  calumnies  against  the 
Christians  was  taken  from  their  little  attefttion  to  public 
affairs'.  The  charge  was  perhaps  in  some  respects  true  :  and 
when  a  man  embraced  the  gospel,  he  could  hardly  help 
abstaining  from  many  acts,  which  were  connected  with  the 
rites  and  superstitions  of  paganism.  Clemens  had  probably 
given  offence  of  this  kind  during  his  consulate :  and  his 
relationship  to  the  emperor  perhaps  emboldened  him  to  speak 
his  sentiments  plainly.  Enemies  would  not  be  wanting,  who 
urged  Domitian  to  rid  himself  of  such  a  troublesome  friend ; 
and  hence  the  transition  was  easy,  to  represent  all  the  Christ¬ 
ians  as  dangerous  to  the  state.  Before  this  time,  the  sons 
of  Clemens  had  been  destined  by  Domitian  to  succeed  him  in 

x  LXVII.  14.  p.  1 1 12.  y  Domit.  15.  z  Tertullian.  Apol.  42.  p.  33. 
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the  empire  :  and  if  the  tyrant  had  been  sooner  cut  off,  a 
Christian  prince  might  have  been  seated  upon  the  throne  of 
the  Caesars  at  the  end  of'  the  first  century.  This,  however, 
was  prevented  by  the  whole  family  of  Clemens  being  involved 
in  his  punishment :  and  Eusebius  has  preserved  a  curious 
anecdote,  which  shews  that  jealousy  and  fear  contributed  to 
excite  Domitian  to  these  acts  of  crueltv.  He  seems  to  have 
heard  of  the  notion,  which  was  current  among  Jews  and 
Christians,  of  a  king  who  was  to  come  from  the  line  of  David : 
and  like  V espasian,  he  ordered  search  to  be  made  for  any  of 
David’s  descendants'1.  The  Christians,  as  I  have  stated,  had 
returned  to  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  :  and  it  is  probable,  that 
before  the  end  of  Domitian’s  reign  they  were  settled  there  in 
considerable  numbers.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  some 
heresies  sprang  up  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  church  of 
Jerusalem  was  now  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  errors  of  the 
Gnostics.  Some  of  these  heretics  gave  information  to  the 
officers  of  Domitian,  that  there  were  some  descendants  of 
Jude,  the  cousin  of  our  Lord,  who  were  sprung  from  the  line 
of  David.  The  history  states,  that  they  were  brought  into 
the  presence  of  the  emperor,  who  examined  them  concerning 
their  condition,  and  their  notions  of  Christ’s  kingdom.  Their 
humble  circumstances  were  very  apparent :  and  they  satisfied 
the  emperor,  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  not  of  this 
world.  It  is  added,  indeed,  that  Domitian  was  so  struck  by 
their  defence,  that  he  stopped  the  persecution  of  the  Christ¬ 
ians  by  a  public  edictb.  This,  however,  requires  confirma¬ 
tion  :  and  it  seems  more  probable,  that  the  exiles  were  not 
recalled  till  the  following  reign  of  Nerva :  or  at  alPe  vents,  the 
death  of  Domitian  followed  so  shortly  after,  that  the  perse¬ 
cution  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  to  the  end  of  his  reign. 

We  have  no  means  of  judging,  whether  this  search  after 
the  descendants  of  David  was  accompanied  by  measures  of 
cruelty  against  the  Christians  of  Palestine.  There  is,  how- 

a  Eus.  H.  E.  III.  19,  20.  It  is  an  Domitian  by  asserting  that  the 
ingenious  conjecture  of  Martin,  that  Christ  was  already  come.  Upon 
this  was  the  reason,  why  Josephus  this  hypothesis  the  passage  would  of 
introduced  the  controverted  passage  course  be  admitted  as  genuine, 
concerning  Jesus  being  the  Christ.  b  The  same  is  said  by  Tertullian, 
He  wished  to  remove  the  fear  of  Apol.  c.5. 
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ever,  positive  evidence,  that  the  example,  which  was  set  by 
the  emperor  in  the  capital,  was  followed  in  distant  parts  of 
the  empire.  The  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  were  exposed  to 
severe  trials.  The  usual  alternative  was  offered  them  of 
sacrificing  to  an  idol,  or  submitting  to  torture :  and  while 
their  heathen  enemies  threatened  them  on  the  one  side,  the 
Nicolai  tans  and  different  Gnostic  sects  were  tempting  them 
on  the  other,  by  teaching  them  that  in  such  cases  compliance 
was  not  a  sin.  This  convenient  doctrine  seduced  not  a  few 
Christians  from  their  faith  :  but  many  still  stood  firm ;  and 
St.  John  has  recorded  the  name  of  Antipas,  who  with  several 
others  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  at  Pergamosc.  St. 
John  was  himself  a  witness,  and  perhaps  a  partaker,  of  these 
sufferings  :  but  though  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  and 
the  scene  of  his  banishment,  there  are  some  earlier  events  in 
the  story,  which  are  not  received  with  the  same  implicit  belief. 
It  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  he  is  reported  to  have  been  sent 
to  Rome  by  the  proconsul  of  Asia,  where  he  was  thrown  into 
a  vessel  of  boiling  oil,  and  came  out  unhurt.  If  local  tradition 
might  be  allowed  to  have  any  weight,  we  might  believe,  that 
some  such  event  befell  St.John  at  Rome;  and  Tertullian, 
who  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  does  not  appear 
to  have  entertained  any  doubt  of  the  factd.  The  critical,  and 
perhaps  I  may  add,  the  philosophical  Moslieim  did  not  think 
that  the  story  was  to  be  treated  with  contempt e  :  and  perhaps 
we  must  rest  satisfied  with  this  conclusion  ;  but,  as  I  observed 
before,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  St.  John  was  banished  to 
Patmos,  an  island  in  the  yEgean,  and  not  far  from  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  for  the  word  of  God ,  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ f.  Later  writers  have  asserted,  that  he  was  condemned 
to  work  in  the  mines" :  a  punishment,  which  we  know  to  have 
been  inflicted  upon  the  Christians  :  but  the  great  age  of  St. 
John  at  this  time  would  perhaps  have  exempted  him  from 
such  labour.  There  were  also  traditions,  that  he  converted 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  to  Christianity h  :  a  fact,  which 

c  Rev.  ii.  13.  f  Rev.  i.  9. 

(l  De  Prsescript.  c.  36.  Hieron.  in  s  Victorinus  Pictaviensis  inApoc. 
Matt.  xx.  23.  Primasius  ib. 

e  See  his  Dissertation  upon  this  h  Metaphrast.  in  Joan,  apud 
subject.  CEeuinenium. 
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in  itself  is  not  improbable;  but  which  does  not  rest  on 
sufficient  authority.  That  St.  J ohn  was  now  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  cannot  be  questioned.  Though  he  is  generally 
considered  to  have  been  the  youngest  of  our  Saviour’s  dis¬ 
ciples,  he  must  at  least  have  been  arrived  at  manhood,  when 
he  was  called  to  follow  him  :  and  the  testimony  of  Irenmus 
seems  in  this  instance  indisputable,  that  St.John  saw  the 
Apocalypse  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian1.  This 
emperor  died  in  the  year  96  ;  which  must  have  been  almost 
the  number  of  years  that  St.  J  ohn  had  lived,  when  he  saw 
the  Apocalypse. 

Baronius  represents  his  banishment  in  Patmos  as  having 
lasted  six  years :  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  this ;  and  it 
may  rather  be  inferred,  that  the  persecution,  which  sent  him 
thither,  did  not  take  place  till  late  in  the  reign  of  Domitian. 
The  only  authentic  circumstance,  which  we  know  of  his 
residence  in  the  island,  is  his  having  the  vision  or  revelation, 
which  he  afterwards  committed  to  writing.  He  does  not 
state,  whether  he  wrote  it  at  the  time,  or  whether  he  waited 
till  his  return  from  banishment ;  but  perhaps  the  Revelation 
itself  preceded  his  release  by  only  a  short  period.  I  have 
mentioned,  that  some  ancient  accounts  make  Domitian  him¬ 
self  to  have  rescinded  his  edicts  of  persecution  :  in  which 
case  St.John  may  have  returned  from  Patmos  before  that 
emperor’s  reign  was  ended ;  but  it  is  more  generally  sup¬ 
posed,  that  the  exiles  were  not  suffered  to  return  till  the 
following  reign  of  Nervak.  We  have  the  evidence  of  Dio, 
that  this  emperor  caused  all  persons  to  be  acquitted,  who 
were  accused  of  impiety  to  the  gods,  and  permitted  those 
who  were  banished  to  return  to  their  homes.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  the  Christians  were  included,  if  not  principally 
intended  in  this  decree:  and  therefore  St.John  might  have 
left  Patmos  at  the  end  of  the  year  96,  if  he  had  not  been 
released  before.  Here  again  we  are  left  to  vague  and  un¬ 
certain  traditions  concerning  the  remaining  years  of  his  life. 
He  seems  certainly  to  have  returned  to  Ephesus 1 :  and 

1  V-  30,  3.  p.  330.  De  mort.  Pers.  c.  3. 

k  This  is  said  by  Dio  Cass.  1  Irenaeus,  II.  22,  5.  p.  148.  Clem. 
LX VIII.  1.  p.  1 1 18.  Lactantius,  Alex.  Quis  dives  salvetur,  p.959. 
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writers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  speak  of  his  tomb 
being  seen  in  that  city  m  ;  so  that  we  may  at  least  conclude, 
that  the  latter  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  this  part  of 
Asia  Minor.  We  have  his  own  evidence  for  saying,  that  he 
would  find  the  churches  of  that  country  in  a  suffering  and 
afflicted  state :  but  the  reign  of  Nerva  afforded  them  pro¬ 
tection  from  their  open  enemies ;  and  the  aged  apostle  was 
himself  their  best  defender  against  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics. 
The  church  of  Ephesus  seems  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  his 
special  superintendence :  but  a  writer  of  the  second  century 
speaks  of  his  taking  journeys  into  the  neighbouring  district, 
in  some  cases  to  appoint  bishops,  and  in  others  to  settle  the 
whole  constitution  of  the  churches n.  The  great  age  of  St. 
John  might  seem  to  have  unfitted  him  for  active  duties  of 
this  kind :  but  we  can  hardly  doubt,  that  his  life  was  pro¬ 
longed  to  this  unusual  period  by  a  special  providence,  which 
enabled  him,  though  now  so  old,  still  to  continue  his  apo¬ 
stolical  labours.  Among  the  bishops  appointed  by  him  at 
this  time,  we  may  place  Polycarp,  who  filled  the  see  of 
Smyrna,  if  he  had  not  held  it  before  the  banishment  of 
St.John:  but  though  the  date  of  his  appointment  is  un¬ 
certain,  we  have  the  positive  testimony  of  Irenaeus0,  that 
the  apostle  and  Polycarp  were  personally  known  to  each 
other. 

The  writings  of  St.  J ohn  form  the  most  interesting  part 
of  his  history,  subsequent  to  his  return  from  banishment: 
huf  there  are  so  many  points  of  minute  criticism  connected 
with  this  subject,  that  I  must  abstain  from  giving  any  thing 
but  what  appears  the  most  probable  result.  The  Apocalypse, 
as  I  have  stated,  may  have  been  committed  to  writing  during 
the  residence  of  the  apostle  in  Patmos,  or  shortly  after  his 
return  to  Ephesus ;  which  would  fix  its  date  to  the  year 
96  or  97.  Concerning  the  Gospel  of  St.John,  some  have 
supposed  it  to  have  been  written  before  the  destruction  ot 
Jerusalem  :  but  on  the  whole  I  cannot  help  agreeing  with 
those,  who  assign  to  it  a  much  later  date  ;  and  perhaps  it 

m  Polycrates,  apud  Eus.  H.  E.  Eus.  H.E.  III.  i . 

III.  31.  V.  24.  Dionys.  Alex,  apud  n  Clem.  Alex.  1.  c. 

Eus.  H.  E.  VII.  25.  Origen.  apud  0  Epist.  ad  Florin. 
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was  written,  like  the  Apocalypse,  after  the  return  of  St.John 
from  Patinos  p.  Irenseus,  as  being  acquainted  with  Polycarp, 
was  not  likely  to  be  mistaken,  when  he  says,  that  it  was 
written  at  Ephesus  9  :  and  on  the  same  authority  we  are 
informed  of  the  interesting  fact,  that  it  was  designed  to 
root  out  the  erroneous  doctrine,  which  had  been  spread  by 
Cerinthus,  and  some  time  before  by  the  Nicolai  tans r.  Epi- 
phanius,  who  did  not  live  till  the  fourth  century,  has  added, 
that  it  was  written  to  refute  the  Ebionites  in  their  notion  of 
Christ s :  and  perhaps  without  weighing  these  statements 
separately,  we  may  say  in  general  terms,  that  St.  J  ohn  pub¬ 
lished  his  Gospel  on  account  of  the  deep  root,  which  the 
Gnostic  doctrines  were  beginning  to  take  in  Asia  Minor. 
This  will  not  enable  us  to  fix  the  date  of  it  with  precision ; 
but  it  greatly  confirms  the  notion  of  its  having  been  composed 
toward  the  end  of  the  century :  and  the  fact  of  St.  John 
applying  the  term  Logos  to  Christ,  without  any  explanation, 
shews  that  the  application  had  already  been  made ;  and 
would  lead  us  to  assign  it  to  a  period  considerably  subsequent 
to  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  The  Gnostics,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  made  use  of  the  name  of  Christ  in  their  fanciful  system 
of  philosophy.  They  made  him  to  be  one  of  the  later  emana¬ 
tions  from  the  Deity,  and  to  have  been  sent  into  the  world 
to  repair  the  evil,  which  the  Demiurgus,  or  creature  iEon, 
had  caused.  Thus,  though  they  held  him  in  a  certain  sense 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  have  been  sent  by  God  into  the 
world,  they  supposed  him  to  have  had  a  beginning,  and  they 
had  no  notion  of  his  atoning  for  our  sins  by  dying  on  the 
cross.  I  have  mentioned,  that  they  either  believed  Jesus  to 
be  a  phantom,  or  to  have  been  born  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
human  parents ;  and  they  maintained,  that  Christ  was  the 
Spirit  which  descended  upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism.  Thus 
among  their  other  errors,  they  considered  Jesus  and  Christ 
to  be  two  separate  beings ;  and  it  was  against  all  these  errors 
together,  that  1  renteus  conceived  St.  J  ohn  to  have  directed 
his  Gospel ;  which  remarkably  agrees  with  what  we  are  told 

^  p  This  was  the  opinion  of  Mill,  r  lb.  n,  i.  p.  188. 

Fabricius,  Le  Clerc,  Jones.  s  Haer.  LX1X.  23.  p.  746. 

q  Irenaeus,  III.  hi.  p.  174. 
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by  St.John  himself,  who  says,  These  are  written  that  ye  might 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that 
believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his  name. 

There  are  other  traditions  concerning  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  ;  such  as,  that  the  apostle  wrote  it  in  confirmation  of 
the  other  three  Gospels,  and  to  supply  some  points,  which 
they  had  omitted t.  It  is  also  said,  that  he  was  urged  to  the 
task  by  the  bishops  of  Asia  Minor,  who  wished  to  have  an 
antidote  to  the  poison  of  Cerinthus  and  his  followers  u.  There 
is  nothing  improbable  in  any  of  these  statements,  and  the  late 
date  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  its  reference  to  the  Gnostic 
heresy,  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  use  of  the  term 
Logos ,  as  applied  to  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  known  to  have 
been  the  name  of  one  of  the  emanations  in  the  Gnostic 
scheme  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  term  was 
borrowed  from  the  Platonic  philosophy.  It  can  be  proved 
from  the  writings  of  Philo,  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews  had 
taken  to  ascribe  many  of  the  operations  of  God  to  his  Logos , 
or  Mind,  or  Reason  :  and  though  they  did  not  really  make 
the  Logos  of  God  a  separate  being  from  God,  they  adopted  a 
mystical  phraseology,  in  which  the  Logos  might  sometimes 
appear  to  be  personified.  The  Gnostics  carried  this  system 
still  further,  and  actually  made  the  Logos  a  distinct  emana¬ 
tion  from  God.  When  they  also  adopted  Christ  into  their 
system,  it  was  an  easy  process  to  identify  him  with  the  Logos, 
which  they  had  already  personified :  and  we  may  infer  from 
the  opening  of  St.  J ohiTs  Gospel,  that  even  the  orthodox 
Christians  had  taken  to  use  the  term  Logos  as  an  epithet  of 
Jesus  Christ.  If  considered  as  a  mere  name,  the  application 
was  harmless :  but  as  an  identity  of  terms  is 
an  identity  of  doctrine,  there  was  a  danger  lest  the  Gnostic 
notion  of  the  Logos  should  be  substituted  for  the  real  notion 
of  Jesus  Christ.  St.John,  therefore,  begins  with  asserting, 
that  the  Logos  of  the  Christians  had  existed  from  all  eternity, 
was  himself  God,  and  was  the  Creator  of  the  world ;  all  which 
points  were  directly  opposed  to  the  system  of  the  Gnostics  : 
and  since  the  latest  writings  of  St.  Paul  contain  no  trace  of 
the  term  Logos  being  then  applied  to  Christ,  we  must  allow 

1  See  Clem.  Alex,  apud Eus.  H.E.  VI.  14.  11  Hieron.  in  Mat. 
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some  years  to  have  elapsed  before  the  opening  of  St.John’s 
Gospel  would  have  been  intelligible  to  his  readers. 

The  same  difference  of  opinion,  which  exists  concerning  the 
date  of  St.John’s  Gospel,  may  be  met  with  also  concerning 
his  Epistles ;  and  I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  allusions, 
which  they  contain  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Docetrn,  seem 
rather  to  confirm  the  notion  that  they  were  not  written  till 
toward  the  end  of  the  century.  A  tradition  preserved  by 
Irenseus,  and  which  he  had  heard  from  Polycarp,  represents 
St.  John  as  having  come  personally  in  contact  with  Cerinthusx. 
A  writer,  who  lived  about  a  century  after  the  death  of  the 
apostle,  had  heard  of  his  restoring  a  person  to  life  at  Ephesus  y : 
and  a  story  is  recorded  by  Jerom,  which  we  might  wish  to 
believe  from  its  natural  and  affecting  simplicity,  that  the 
venerable  apostle  was  at  length  so  weakened  by  age,  that  his 
disciples  were  obliged  to  carry  him  to  the  religious  meetings 
of  the  Christians :  and  when  even  his  voice  failed  him,  he 
continued  to  address  them  with  what  might  be  called  his 
dying  words,  “  My  dear  children,  love  one  another."’  These 
details  may  be  excused  concerning  the  last  of  the  apostles : 
and  it  is  singular,  that  the  time  of  his  death,  which  forms  the 
termination  of  the  apostolic  age,  coincides  very  nearly  with 
the  end  of  the  first  century.  It  is  twice  stated  by  Irenseus, 
that  St.  John  lived  to  the  time  of  Trajan  z  :  and  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  in  making  this  assertion  he  followed  the 
authority  of  Poly  carp.  Trajan  began  his  reign  in  the  year 
98 :  and  the  words  of  Irenaeus  would  rather  lead  us  to  infer, 
that  St.  John  did  not  live  long  after  the  beginning  of  it.  The 
accounts  of  later  writers  represent  him  as  dying  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred,  or  a  little  more. 

There  is  good  reason  to  hope,  that  the  few  last  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  comparative  peace,  without  molestation 
from  his  heathen  adversaries.  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  an  edict  of  Nerva  allowed  all  exiles  to  return  to  their 
homes :  and  the  writer,  who  tells  us  this,  expressly  adds,  that 
no  person  was  allowed  to  be  charged  with  irreligion  as  a  crime, 
or  of  adopting  J udaism a ;  and  this,  as  I  lately  observed,  can 

x  See  note  n,  p.  274.  z  II.  22,  5.  p.  148.  III.  3,  4. 

y  Apollonius  apud  Eus.  V.  18.  p.  178.  a  Dio  1.  c. 
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only  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  profession  of  Christianity. 
The  reign  of  Nerva  lasted  from  the  September  of  96  to  the 
January  of  98  :  and  though  we  know  nothing  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Christians  in  tills  short  period,  we  may  hope  that  under 
the  protection  of  the  above-mentioned  edict,  they  escaped 
persecution,  and  their  numbers  continued  to  increase.  It  is 
pleasing  to  end  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  first  century 
with  the  reign  of  an  emperor  like  Nerva.  W e  have  no  reason 
to  think,  that  personally  he  felt  any  inclination  to  Christ¬ 
ianity  :  but  he  probably  saw  the  injustice  of  punishing  men 
for  their  opinions ;  and  having  himself  been  banished  by 
Domitian,  before  he  was  taken  into  his  favour,  he  perhaps 
felt  less  inclined  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  those,  who  would 
have  urged  him  to  imitate  the  tyrant.  His  edict  would 
naturally  lead  to  the  spreading  of  the  gospel  in  the  capital. 
Persons  of  rank,  such  as  the  widow  of  Flavius  Clemens, 
would  now  have  no  fear  of  professing  their  opinions  :  and 
among  the  evils  of  the  late  persecution  there  would  be 
sure  to  be  this  benefit,  that  it  purified  the  faith  of  those, 
who  still  had  courage  to  maintain  their  sentiments. 

If  we  seek  for  the  time,  when  the  church  of  Christ  existed 
in  its  greatest  purity,  we  must  perhaps  go  back  to  those  its 
earliest  days,  when  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were 
of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul :  but  we  must  add  with  sorrow  or 
with  shame,  that  these  delightful  days  were  few,  and  have  never 
since  returned.  Still,  however,  there  is  much  in  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  history  of  the  first  century,  upon  which  we  can  look 
back  with  pleasure  :  and  those  personsdiave  either  not  studied, 
or  have  wilfully  perverted  the  documents^  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  who  represent  the  faith  of  these  primitive  Christ¬ 
ians  as  unsettled,  or  as  differing  from  our  own.  I  have  often 
spoken  of  the  Gnostic  philosophy,  as  a  dangerous  enemy 
to  the  gospel.  In  the  second  century  the  evil  was  widely  and 
fatally  experienced.  I  have  conjectured  also,  (and  upon  the 
authority  of  the  New  Testament  itself,)  that  it  was  beginning 
to  be  felt,  before  the  first  century  was  closed :  but  I  should 
infer,  that  it  was  late  in  the  first  century,  before  this  was  the 
case.  While  the  apostles  were  alive,  and  particularly  St. 
Paul,  they  made  it  their  great  object  to  save  their  converts 
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from  this  fatal  contagion ;  and  their  unremitting  exertion 
appears  to  have  kept  it  off  for  a  considerable  time.  But  even 
while  St.  Paul  was  alive,  we  can  find  indications  of  its  ravages 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus  :  and  we  may  suppose,  what 
would  be  the  consequence,  when  the  apostles  one  by  one  were 
removed  from  their  earthly  labours.  St.  J ohn,  as  I  have  often 
mentioned,  was  the  last  who  survived  ;  and  it  is  singular, 
that  we  find  him  ending  his  days  in  the  same  place,  which  had 
been  the  longest  residence  of  St.  Paul,  and  guarding  his  flock 
from  the  same  evil,  which  St.  Paul  had  combated  thirty  years 
before.  I  have  little  doubt,  that  this  will  lead  us  to  the  true 
reason,  why  St.  J  ohn  fixed  upon  Ephesus  as  his  residence  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  life.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  fix  himself 
in  that  spot,  where  his  presence  was  most  needed :  and 
though  the  Asiatic  churches  were  partly  infected  by  Gnosti¬ 
cism,  we  may  infer  that  even  in  that  district  the  progress  of 
the  evil  was  arrested  by  the  timely  presence  of  St.John. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Gnostic  errors,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  heresy  being  introduced  into  the  church  in  the  first 
century.  While  the  apostles  were  alive,  it  was  perhaps  hardly 
possible  :  and  though  the  Fathers  have  led  us  into  the  habit  of 
speaking  of  the  Gnostics  as  heretics ,  we  must  carefully  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  ancient  and  modern  use  of  the  term  heresy. 
When  a  Christian  adopted  the  Gnostic  notion  concerning 
Christ,  he  in  fact  ceased  to  be  a  Christian :  he  perhaps 
retained  the  name,  but  he  gave  up  his  hope  of  a  resurrection, 
and  his  faith  in  a  Redeemer;  and  I  conceive  that  St.John 
had  these  cases  in  view,  when  he  said,  that  already  there  were 
many  Antichrists  ;  and  when  he  added,  They  went  out  from  us , 
but  they  were  not  of  us :  for  if  they  had  been  of  us ,  they  icould 
have  continued  with  us:  but  they  went  out ,  that  they  might  be 
made  manifest ,  that  they  ivere  not  all  of  us b.  It  is  therefore 
very  essential  to  be  remembered,  that  ecclesiastical  history 
speaks  of  no  heresy,  i.  e.  of  no  division  of  opinion  among 
genuine  Christians,  in  the  first  century.  I  am  now  speaking 
of  matters  which  concern  salvation,  or  which  are  held  by  one 
party  or  the  other  to  be  necessary  for  belief.  There  were 
doubtless  many  local  customs,  and  religious  ceremonies,  which 

b  i  John  ii.  19. 
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were  observed  in  one  country  and  not  in  another.  The  great 
division  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  was  likely  to  lead  to 
differences,  which  nothing  perhaps  but  the  presence  and 
authority  of  the  apostles  could  have  kept  within  bounds.  If 
the  Jews  had  believed,  that  the  Mosaic  ceremonies  were 
necessary  for  salvation,  this  would  have  been  a  heresy  in  the 
fullest  and  worst  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  whenever  such  a 
notion  was  started,  it  was  met  by  the  apostles  with  the  most 
decisive  opposition.  But  when  the  matter  was  put  upon  its 
right  footing,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  Law  were 
retained  merely  as  national  customs,  then  there  was  no  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  bond  of  peace  ;  and  J  ews  and  Gentiles  held  commu¬ 
nion  with  each  other,  though  the  former  adhered  to  practices, 
which  were  looked  upon  by  the  latter  as  wholly  unnecessary. 

Another  pleasing  subject  of  contemplation  may  be  found  in 
the  characters  of  those  persons,  who  were  appointed  by  the 
apostles  to  succeed  them.  The  names  of  many  of  these 
apostolical  pastors  are  lost,  and  of  some  we  know  little  :  but 
Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  and  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
were  suited,  as  far  as  was  possible,  to  repair  the  loss,  which 
the  church  sustained  in  the  death  of  the  apostles.  They  form 
the  connecting  link  between  the  first  and  second  centuries ; 
between  the  period,  when  the  church  was  administered  by  the 
inspired  companions  of  Christ,  and  when  it  was  left  to  ordinary 
human  wisdom,  with  only  the  remnant  of  that  miraculous  aid, 
which  God  still  thought  fit  on  some  occasions  to  interpose. 
Both  of  these  venerable  martyrs  have  left  writings  behind 
them  ;  but  they  belong  to  the  history  of  the  second  century  ; 
and  I  would  again  repeat,  that  beside  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  Epistle  of  Clement  is  the  only  genuine 
production  of  any  Christian  writer  of  the  first  century. 

With  the  exception  of  the  writings  of  St.  John,  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  were  perhaps  all  in  circulation  twenty  or 
thirty  years  before  the  end  of  the  first  century.  No  Epistle  of 
St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul  could  have  been  written  after  the  year 
68  ;  and  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  who  was  martyred  in  62, 
must  have  been  composed  a  few  years  earlier.  The  Epistle  of 
St.  Jude,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  may  have  been  written 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  but  there 
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is  no  reason  for  placing  it  much  later.  The  three  first  gospels  , 
were  perhaps  all  composed  before  the  year  62 :  and  during 
the  last  thirty  years  of  the  first  century,  there  was  abundant 
time  for  all  these  writings  to  come  into  general  circulation. 
The  quotations,  which  were  made  from  them  by  Clement  and 
Ignatius,  prove  the  respect  in  which  they  were  held :  and  it  is 
plain,  that  from  the  first  they  were  considered  to  be  as  much 
a  part  of  inspired  scripture  as  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Of  the  writings  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  genuineness  of 
none  has  been  called  in  question,  except. the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  Epistles  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude,  and  the 
second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  With  respect  to  these,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  as  to  their  antiquity,  or  their  having  been 
ascribed  to  their  respective  writers  as  early  as  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  :  but  they  were  not  in  such  general  circulation  as  the 
other  writings  of  the  apostles,  and  some  doubts  were  enter¬ 
tained,  in  distant  churches,  as  to  their  respective  authors. 
At  length,  however,  they  were  received  in  every  church,  and 
their  genuineness  has  been  proved  by  the  same  tests  which 
are  applied  to  the  writings  of  heathen  authors.  It  has  been 
asserted,  that  what  is  called  the  canon  of  Scripture  was 
settled  by  St.  John :  but  there  is  no  good  evidence  of  this  : 
and  the  conjecture  probably  rests  merely  on  the  fact  of  St.  John 
having  survived  all  the  other  apostles b.  We  have  seen,  that 
all  the  canonical  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  St.John  himself,  were  in  existence  at 
least  thirty  years  before  the  end  of  the  first  century :  and 
reasons  have  been  given  for  concluding,  that  not  only  the 
Apocalypse,  but  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  St.  John,  were 
composed  in  the  latter  part  of  Domitian’s  reign.  We  must 
recollect,  that  the  difficulties,  which  now  attend  the  settling  of 
the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  did  not  exist  in  those  days. 
The  writings  of  the  apostles  were  circulated,  when  the  apo¬ 
stles  were  themselves  living  ;  and  if  a  spurious  work  had  been 
forged  in  any  of  their  names,  the  attempt  would  immediately 
have  been  exposed.  The  canon  of  the  New  Testament  was 

b  See  Griesbach,  Hist,  textus  Epist.  Hist,  de  antiq.  Christ,  statu ,  tom.  I. 
Vaulin. sect.  2.  §.  12.  Semler,  Comm.  p.  35 — 39. 
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therefore  settled,  not  by  any  formal  act  of  the  whole  body  of 
believers,  but  by  the  notoriety  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  publication  of  each  book.  The  history  of  the  second 
century  will  bring  us  acquainted  with  many  spurious  works, 
which  were  written  in  the  names  of  some  of  the  apostles.  It 
is  possible,  that  this  system  of  forgery  may  have  begun  in  the 
first  century  ;  and  the  charge  has  been  brought  expressly 
against  Simon  Magus  and  his  followers0 :  but  the  apostolical 
Fathers,  as  they  are  justly  termed,  have  not  mentioned  by 
name  any  such  apocryphal  publications d :  and  though  some 
few  may  have  been  in  existence  before  the  death  of  St.John, 
the  consideration  of  them  belongs  more  properly  to  the 
second  century,  when  the  rapid  progress  of  Gnosticism  gave 
birth  to  a  numerous  family  of  apocryphal  gospels. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  no  heresy,  (if  we  use  the 
term  in  its  modern  sense,)  had  arisen  in  the  church  before 
the  end  of  the  first  century.  There  was  great  danger  from 
the  specious  resemblance,  which  some  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines 
were  made  to  bear  to  Christianity :  but  if  a  Christian  openly 
professed  any  of  these  doctrines,  from  that  time  he  ceased  to 
be  a  Christian.  The  church  is  truly  stated  by  Hegesippuse, 
who  wrote  his  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  second  century, 
iV  to  have  continued  a  virgin  till  the  time  of  Trajan  that  is, 
as  Hegesippus  himself  explains  it,  u  it  was  not  yet  corrupted 
u  by  vain  doctrines or  according  to  the  comment  of  Euse¬ 
bius,  who  has  preserved  this  passage  in  his  own  history, 
“  If  there  were  any  before  that  time,  who  endeavoured  to 
corrupt  the  wholesome  rule  of  the  evangelical  preaching, 
they  lurked  in  darkness  and  obscurity.'1 

But  though  the  Gnostic  doctrines  did  not  gain  ground  in 
the  first  century  among  any  persons,  who  were  looked  upon 
as  true  members  of  the  church,  the  very  errors  and  absurdities 
of  that  system  may  furnish  a  confirmation  of  the  orthodox 
belief.  The  earliest  Gnostics,  as  we  have  seen,  who  were 
called  Docetm,  believed  the  body  of  Jesus  to  have  been  a 
phantom  :  it  was  either  a  mere  optical  illusion,  or,  like  the 
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apparition  of  an  angel,  it  was  something  ethereal  and  impal¬ 
pable,  which  had  no  connection  or  affinity  with  matter.  The 
Docetse  must  have  taken  their  notion  of  Jesus  from  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles  :  and  this  strange  perversion  of  the 
truth  can  only  be  explained  by  our  supposing  the  apostles  to 
have  spoken  of  Jesus,  as  a  being  more  than  human.  So  also 
when  other  Gnostics,  such  as  the  Cerinthians  and  Ebionites, 
less  wild  perhaps  though  not  less  erroneous  in  their  Creed, 
maintained  that  Jesus  and  Christ  were  two  separate  beings ; 
that  Jesus  was  born  of  human  parents,  but  that  Christ,  an 
emanation  from  God,  descended  upon  Jesus,  and  was  united 
to  him,  at  his  baptism,  who  is  there  that  does  not  recognise 
in  this  distorted  fable  the  evangelical  narrative  of  the  baptism 
of  Jesus,  and  the  great  truths,  which  the  church  has  always 
received,  of  the  preexistent  divinity  and  the  miraculous  con¬ 
ception  of  Jesus  Christ?  One  division  of  the  Ebionites  is 
expressly  said  to  have  believed  in  the  miraculous  conception f : 
and  this  mysterious  doctrine  perhaps  never  received  a  stronger 
confirmation,  than  from  the  fact  of  its  forming  a  point  of 
disagreement  among  persons,  who  were  really  the  greatest 
enemies  to  the  Christian  name.  We  cannot  account  for 
these  notions  of  the  Cerinthians  and  Ebionites  by  any  other 
supposition,  than  its  being  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  that 
the  Christians  spoke  of  their  Master  as  a  being,  who  came 
down  from  heaven,  and  assumed  the  human  nature.  The 
Gnostics  would  not  have  used  the  name  of  Christ  at  all,  if  they 
had  not  already  found  it  widely  spread :  and  though  their 
system  was  embraced  with  all  its  errors  by  persons,  who  had 
not  yet  heard  the  truth,  we  have  no  difficulty  of  recognising, 
under  the  mask  of  fiction  and  extravagance,  the  real  doctrines 
which  they  perverted,  and  which  have  been  delivered  for  ever 
to  the  church  in  the  works  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists. 

f  Origen.  cont.  Cels.  V.  6 1.  p.  624,  H.  E.  III.  27.  p.  121.  Theodoret. 
625.  ib.  65.  p.  628.  In  Mat.  tom.  Hcer.  Fab.  II.  1.  p.  218,  219. 

XVI.  12.  vol.  III.  p.  733.  Eus. 
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LECTURE  XIII 


IT  has  been  usual  with  the  writers  of  ecclesiastical  history 
to  divide  their  work  according  to  the  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  division  may  appear  at  first  not  un¬ 
natural,  and  may  serve  in  some  respects  to  assist  the  memory. 
It  has  however  its  disadvantages:  and,  like  other  historical 
divisions,  which  depend  upon  dates  rather  than  upon  facts, 
it  must  often  terminate  a  period,  while  several  subjects  which 
have  been  handled  remain  unfinished.  I  do  not  therefore 
intend  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  division  of  centuries.  My 
former  Lectures  were  upon  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
first  century,  and  the  present  course  will  embrace  the  second 
century.  It  will  however  be  found  convenient  to  pay  some 
attention  to  the  periods  which  are  marked  by  the  reigns  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  These  have  not  any  necessary  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  centuries  of  the  Christian  era:  and,  since 
the  death  of  Commodus  happened  eight  years  before  the  end 
of  the  second  century,  I  shall  continue  the  present  Lectures 
to  the  death  of  Severus,  which  carries  us  into  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  third  century. 

There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  ecclesiastical  history,  which 
admits  so  readily  of  these  artificial  divisions,  as  that  which 
I  considered  in  my  former  Lectures.  The  first  century  has, 
not  improperly,  been  termed  the  apostolic  age.  It  is  true, 
as  I  before  observed,  that  we  know  little  of  the  history  of 
the  apostles  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  that  century ;  and 
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there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  nearly  all  the  Apostles  were 
withdrawn  from  their  earthly  labours  soon  after  the  death 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  It  is  however  certain,  that  St.John 
survived  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  century :  and,  so  long 
as  one  Apostle  remained  to  watch  over  the  Christian  church, 
we  are  justified  in  speaking  of  that  as  the  apostolic  age.  The 
death  of  St.John,  which  thus  becomes  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  church,  belongs  properly  to  the  second  century :  and 
my  former  Lectures  might  have  ended  either  with  that  event, 
or  with  the  accession  of  Trajan,  which  happened  in  the  year 
98,  and  thus  coincides  very  nearly  with  the  end  of  the  first 
century. 

The  latter  years  of  St.  John's  life  were  passed  in  Asia 
Minor :  and  this  part  of  his  history  makes  us  acquainted  with 
two  facts,  one  of  which  is  as  gratifying  as  the  other  is  painful. 
We  learn,  that  the  Gospel  had  made  rapid  progress,  and 
that  churches,  or  large  communities  of  Christians,  with  bishops 
at  their  head,  were  regularly  established  in  the  principal 
cities  of  that  country :  but  we  learn  also,  that  the  heathen 
had  begun  that  system  of  persecution,  which  continued  for 
more  than  two  centuries  to  harass  the  followers  of  Christ. 
The  rapid  progress,  and  the  regular  establishment  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  were  not  confined  to  Asia  Minor.  In  Palestine, 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy,  there  were  several  churches,  which 
were  already  rising  into  some  importance  :  and  the  names 
of  those  bishops,  who  connect  the  apostolical  age  with  that 
immediately  following,  deserve  a  prominent  place  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  second  century. 

I  have  spoken  of  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  and  Igna¬ 
tius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  both  of  whom  are  said  to  have 
received  their  appointment  from  St.John,  and  who  seem 
certainly  to  have  held  their  respective  sees  at  the  time  of 
that  Apostle's  death.  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  had 
either  been  personally  acquainted  with  St.  J ohn,  or  had  seen 
persons  who  had  conversed  with  several  of  the  Apostles  a : 

a  Irenseus  calls  him  “  a  hearer  of  any  of  the  Apostles.  See  Pagi,  ad 
“  John,”  V.  xxxiii.  4.  though  his  Baron,  an.  118.  Orsi,  Istor.  Eccles. 
own  words,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius,  vol.  II.  p.  51.  Grabe,  Spicileg.  Saec. 
H.  E.  III.  39.  might  lead  us  to  II.  p.  26. 
think  that  he  had  not  conversed  with 
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and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  at  this  time  in  possession  of 
his  bishopric.  The  see  of  Ephesus  was  held  a  few  years  later  by 
Onesimus,  concerning  whose  early  history  we  know  nothing 
certain.  Symeon,  the  brother  or  cousin  of  our  Lord,  was 
still  bishop  of  Jerusalem :  and  Cerdon,  the  third  bishop  of 
Alexandria  after  St.  Mark,  is  said  to  have  succeeded  Abilius 
in  the  first  year  of  Trajan b.  If  we  turn  to  the  western 
churches,  we  shall  see  reason  to  think,  that  those  of  Athens 
and  Corinth  had  a  regular  succession  of  bishops  from  the 
time  of  their  being  founded  by  St.  Paul.  Concerning  Diony¬ 
sius  the  Areopagite,  and  his  being  bishop  of  Athens,  though 
the  evidence  of  this  fact  is  respectable,  I  can  only  repeat  the 
doubts,  which  were  before  expressed ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
believe,  that  a  person  who  was  converted  by  St.  Paul,  was 
martyred  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian0.  He  may  however  have 
lived  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  century :  and  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  his  having  received  an  epistle  from  Polycarp d,  is 
perhaps  entitled  to  credit.  The  island  of  Crete  had  probably 
at  this  time  more  than  one  church  with  a  bishop  at  its  heade: 
but  the  chief  place  in  the  European  churches  was  naturally 
given  to  Rome,  the  seat  of  empire,  and  the  capital  of  the 
world.  I  have  mentioned  the  uncertainty  which  attends  the 
chronology  of  the  early  bishops  of  Rome.  Eusebius  and 
Jerom  speak  of  Clement  filling  that  station  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  St.  John ;  and  they  place  the  death  of  Clement  in 
the  year  100,  the  third  year  of  Trajan.  The  story  of  his 
banishment  to  the  Tauric  Chersonesus,  and  of  his  martyr¬ 
dom,  is  not  supported  by  credible  authority.  Clement  was 
succeeded  by  Evarestus,  who  would  thus  deserve  to  be  no¬ 
ticed,  as  being  head  of  the  Roman  church  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century :  but  those  writers,  who  adopt  a  shorter 
scheme  of  chronology,  suppose  that  Evarestus  had  already 
been  succeeded  by  Alexander,  and  Alexander  by  Xystus. 

b  Eus.  H.E.  III.  2 t .  Chron.  of  his  being  martyred  in  the  reign 

c  This  is  asserted  by  Ado,  who  of  Domitian. 
quotes  Aristides,  an  Athenian  writer  d  Suidas,  v.  Polycarp. 
of  that  day.  If  Dionysius  was  only  e  In  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  we 
twenty  at  the  time  of  his  conversion,  find  bishops  of  Gortyna,  Gnossus, 
he  was  ninety-one  in  the  first  year  and  other  dioceses.  Eus.  H.  E.  IV. 
of  Hadrian.  In  Lecture  VI.  page  23. 

139,  I  have  mentioned  the  tradition 
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It  is  sufficient  to  mention  this  difference  of  opinion,  and  to 
state  that  the  succession  of  the  Roman  bishops,  through  the 
whole  of  the  second  century,  is  involved  in  obscurity. 

There  is  one  question  which  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over 
in  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  which  naturally  presents  itself 
at  the  present  period,  after  the  mention  of  those  persons 
who  presided  over  the  church  in  the  age  following  the  apo¬ 
stolic.  I  allude  to  the  continuance  of  miraculous  powers  ; 
and  the  opinions  which  have  been  entertained  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  may  perhaps  be  reduced  to  three.  The  Romanists 
maintain,  that  the  power  of  working  miracles  has  never 
ceased,  but  that  it  is  exercised  in  the  true  church  at  the 
present  day.  Sceptical  writers,  and  some  zealous  protestants, 
have  contended,  that  miracles  wholly  ceased,  when  the  Apo¬ 
stles  were  withdrawn  from  the  world.  Lastly,  it  has  been 
held  as  a  middle  course  between  these  two  extremes,  that 
miracles  became  less  frequent  after  the  time  of  the  Apostles, 
till  they  gradually  died  away  altogether.  This  last  opinion, 
which  agrees  with  what  we  might  naturally  expect  to  be  the 
case,  is  also  supported  by  the  positive  testimony  of  the  early 
ecclesiastical  writers.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  evidence 
of  the  continuance  of  miraculous  powers  is  equally  strong  at 
every  period,  from  the  second  century  to  the  present  day ; 
and  this  remark  is  made,  that  those  persons,  who  disbelieve 
the  miracles  of  the  Romish  church,  may  be  compelled  also 
to  reject  every  evidence  of  this  kind.  But  nothing  is  more 
certain,  than  that  this  assertion  is  wholly  unsupported  by 
facts.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  fourth  century,  an  extraordinary 
number  of  stupendous  miracles  is  reported  to  have  been 
worked :  but  it  is  equally  true,  though  the  fact  seems  almost 
to  be  forgotten,  that  the  writers  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries  speak  expressly  of  miracles  having  become  less 
frequent,  and  of  only  some  faint  traces  of  them  remaining 
in  their  own  day.  This  is  not  the  language  of  men,  who 
countenanced  pious  frauds,  or  who  wished  to  put  their  own 
powers  upon  a  level  with  those  of  the  Apostles.  We  in  fact 
find  very  little  mention  of  miracles  in  the  third  century  :  and 
if  we  believe  the  writers,  who  sav  that  miracles  had  then 
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almost  ceased,  we  may  give  some  credit  to  those  who  speak 
of  their  occurring  occasionally  in  the  second  century. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  question,  as  it  is  collected  from 
the  positive  testimony  of  the  early  writers :  and  so  far  as 
the  subject  of  miracles  is  open  to  abstract  reasoning,  we 
should  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  If  we  argue  from 
analogy,  we  may  perhaps  say,  that  (rod  would  not  work  a 
miracle  without  a  sufficient  cause  :  and  though  the  sufficiency 
of  the  cause  can  hardly  be  decided  by  human  reason,  we  may 
conclude,  that  if,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  miracle  has 
been  worked,  a  similar  cause  may  possibly  call  forth  a  similar 
effect.  Now  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  God  enabled  the 
Apostles  and  other  persons  to  work  miracles  in  the  first 
century  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  The  heathen  saw 
the  interference  of  God,  and  their  reason  told  them  that 
God  would  not  interfere  for  a  religion  which  was  false.  We 
might  therefore  conclude,  that  so  long  as  the  evidence  of 
miracles  was  wanted  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  God 
would  enable  miracles  to  be  worked :  and  for  man  to 
attempt  to  fix  the  time,  when  such  miraculous  evidence  be- 
came  superfluous,  appears  to  me  far  too  presumptuous  a 
stretch  of  human  reason.  It  will  not  be  contended,  that 
the  church  required  less  assistance  from  above  when  the 
presence  of  the  Apostles  was  withdrawn :  and  if  it  be  said, 
that  this  argument  would  prove  too  much,  and  that  we 
ought  therefore  to  expect  more  miracles  in  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  than  in  the  first,  I  answer,  that,  without  any  presump¬ 
tuous  speculations,  we  may  find  an  obvious  reason  for  mira¬ 
cles  becoming  gradually  less  frequent.  As  the  Gospel  spread, 
and  was  embraced  by  men,  who  demonstrated  its  truth  by 
their  writings,  we  are  warranted  from  analogy  in  saying  that 
there  was  less  need  of  miraculous  interference :  but  this  is 
very  different  from  saying  that  there  was  no  need  of  such 
interference  at  all :  and  though  the  Gospel  might  be  left  to 
the  usual  methods  of  demonstration  in  Ephesus  or  Rome, 
it  does  not  follow  that  preternatural  aid  was  not  wanted  for 
its  confirmation  in  Persia  or  Gaul. 

There  is  a  difficulty,  which  appears  to  me  insuperable, 
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in  supposing  miracles  to  have  ceased  altogether  at  the  end 
of  the  apostolic  age.  It  seems  indeed  absurd  to  say  that  the 
very  day  and  hour  of  their  cessation  could  be  known  ;  which 
would  be  the  case,  upon  this  hypothesis,  with  those  persons 
who  witnessed  the  death  of  the  Apostle  St.John:  and  this 
would  be  to  make  miracles  depend,  not  upon  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  but  upon  an  event  which  was  entirely  contingent. 
Nor  is  this  the  whole  of  the  difficulty.  If  the  Apostles  had 
been  the  only  persons  who  worked  miracles,  it  would  neces¬ 
sarily  have  followed  that  miracles  ceased,  when  the  last  of 
the  Apostles  died.  But  it  is  notorious  that  the  Apostles 
communicated  these  miraculous  powers  to  others.  The  spi¬ 
ritual  gifts ,  as  they  are  called  in  the  New  Testament,  were 
possessed  by  many  members  even  of  the  same  church f.  It 
is  probable,  that  these  gifts  became  less  frequent,  because 
they  were  less  needed,  before  the  end  of  the  first  century : 
but  if  we  say  that  they  ceased  altogether,  we  must  either 
conclude,  that  they  were  imparted  to  no  persons  who  survived 
St.  John,  or  that  all  the  persons  who  possessed  them,  were 
suddenly  deprived  of  them,  when  that  Apostle  died.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  read  of  the  profusion,  with  which  St. 
Paul  distributed  these  gifts  to  his  Corinthian  converts,  and 
to  doubt  whether  St.  John  imparted  them  to  Ignatius  or 
Poly  carp :  but  if  these  men,  who  were  bishops  of  extensive 
churches,  possessed  miraculous  power  before  the  death  of 
St.  J olm,  it  is  most  irrational  to  suppose  that  the  power 
was  dependent  upon  that  Apostle's  life.  We  shall  see  pre¬ 
sently,  from  the  most  credible  evidence,  that  these  apostolical 
fathers,  as  they  are  justly  called,  did  actually  possess  this 
miraculous  power :  but  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  shew, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  that  some  persons  must 
have  been  alive  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  who 
had  received  spiritual  gifts  from  the  hands  of  the  Apostles. 

It  seems  therefore  utterly  impossible  to  fix  any  precise 
period  for  the  cessation  of  miracles.  The  notion  is  as  con¬ 
trary  to  analogy  as  to  history.  The  arguments  advanced 
above  would  lead  us  to  expect,  that  miracles  had  become 
less  frequent  even  in  the  first  century.  I  would  not  deny, 

f  See  Dod  vell,  Diss.  ad  Iren.  II.  4.  p.  96. 
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that  they  were  of'  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  second  century  : 
but  whoever  studies  the  history  of  the  church  at  these  two 
periods,  will  pause  before  he  decides  that  the  Gospel  had 
no  need  of  miraculous  interference  after  the  death  of  the 
Apostles. 

I  have  already  quoted  the  authority  of  Irenaeus  for  saying 
that  St.  John  lived  to  the  time  of  Trajan.  That  emperor 
began  his  reign  in  the  year  98  :  and  it  seems  most  probable, 
that  St.  John  died  in  99,  at  a  very  advanced  age".  We  learn 
from  his  own  words h,  that  a  report  was  circulated  that  he 
was  not  to  die :  and  we  have  perhaps  another  reason  for 
assigning  a  late  date  to  his  Gospel,  when  we  find  him  anxious 
to  correct  this  mistaken  expectation.  It  appears,  however, 
that  he  did  not  altogether  succeed  in  removing  the  error : 
and  even  so  late  as  the  fourth  century  there  were  persons 
who  believed  that  he  was  still  alive ;  or,  if  his  body  was  laid 
in  the  grave,  that  he  was  only  asleep,  and  that  he  would  re¬ 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  world  with  Moses  and  Elias1.  I 
shall  not  repeat  what  I  have  remarked  concerning  the  differ¬ 
ent  state  of  the  church  in  the  first  century,  when  it  was 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Apostles,  and  its  condition  in  the 
second  century,  when  it  was  left  to  the  care  of  ordinary 
teachers.  The  distinction  must  not  be  pressed  too  closely, 
when  we  are  surveying  the  whole  of  the  country,  which  as 
yet  had  been  visited  by  the  Gospel.  The  inhabitants  of  Asia 
Minor  must  have  felt  that  their  loss  was  irreparable,  when 
the  mortal  remains  of  St.  John  were  laid  in  his  grave  at 
Ephesus :  but  there  were  other  places  where  the  Gospel  was 
established,  and  where  the  presence  of  an  Apostle  had  not 
been  seen  for  several  years.  Some  of  these  churches  were 
under  the  care  of  bishops,  who  received  their  appointment 
from  the  Apostles :  and  if  the  remarks  made  above  have  any 
weight,  there  were  still  occasionally  preternatural  interposi¬ 
tions,  which  assisted  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  and  com¬ 
pensated  in  some  measure  for  the  removal  of  the  Apostles. 

e  See  Dodwell,  Addit.  ad  Pearsoni  Nicephorus  gives  a  detailed  account 
I)iss.  II.  c.  5.  p.  178.  of  his  death,  (II.  42.)  which  cannot 

h  John  xxi.  23.  he  received  as  authentic.  See  Baro- 

i  Hippolytus,  de  Mundi  Consumm.  nius  ad  an.  101 .  Tillemont, Memoires, 
Augustin,  in  Joan,  tract,  cxxiv.  2.  tom.  I.  p.  94 6. 
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These  persons,  however,  who  are  called  by  early  writers  “  the 
“  first  successors  of  the  Apostles15,11  were  gradually  taken  away 
by  death  :  and  if  the  received  chronology  is  correct,  the  death 
of  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  had  been  a  fellow-labourer 
of  St.  Paul,  was  a  memorable  though  melancholy  event  in  the 
history  which  we  are  now  considering.  I  have  stated  that 
he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Evarestus  in  the  year  100, 
which  was  the  year  following  the  death  of  St.  J ohn,  and  the 
second  of  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

This  emperor  was  in  his  forty-second  year  when  he  was 
called  to  the  throne  by  the  death  of  Nerva  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  98.  He  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  and  his  life  had 
been  passed  in  constant  military  service  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  Concerning  his  earlier  years  we  know  nothing 
which  was  likely  to  have  brought  him  into  contact  with  the 
Christians.  His  father  served  under  Vespasian  and  Titus  in 
the  Jewish  war,  and  held  the  rank  of  tribune  during  part  of 
those  campaigns 1 ;  but  the  son,  who  was  only  sixteen  years 
old  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  was  not  likely  to 
have  interested  himself  in  questions  of  religion,  even  if  his 
father  had  related  to  him  any  facts  of  Jewish  or  Christian 
superstition.  Baronins  supposes,  that  another  officer,  who 
served  in  the  Jewish  war,  and  who  afterwards  suffered  mar¬ 
tyrdom  as  a  Christian,  was  personally  known  to  Trajan.  This 
wras  Placidus,  who  commanded  under  the  emperor,  and 
gained  much  distinction  in  the  first  Dacian  campaign  in  the 
year  101 :  but  whether  he  was  the  same  person  who  wras 
martyred  in  the  first  year  of  Hadrian,  must  be  considered 
doubtful m. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Nerva,  when  he  adopted  Trajan, 
sawr  something  in  his  mind  wrhich  was  congenial  with  his  own, 
and  Nerva  was  certainly  not  disposed  to  cruelty.  I  have 
mentioned  the  edict  which  he  issued  at  the  commencement  of 
his  reign  for  the  return  of  all  exiles,  and  that  St.John 
availed  himself  of  this  permission  to  return  to  Ephesus.  The 
edict  wTas  in  fact  favourable  to  the  Christians,  and  put  a  stop 

k  Eus.  H.E.  II.  23;  III.  4.  37.  9,  8. 

See  Dodwell, Diss.  acl Iren.  I.  9.  p.17.  m  Baronius  ad  an.  103,  nuin.  IV  : 
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to  their  persecution.  His  reign  unfortunately  was  short; 
but  if  Trajan  was  led  to  copy  him  in  his  political  measures, 
he  was  likely  to  discourage  those  about  him  who  would  have 
used  force  against  the  Christians.  The  news  of  Nerva’s  death 
reached  him  at  Cologne,  and  he  remained  in  Germany  the 
whole  of  that  year  ;  but  he  wrote  letters  to  the  senate,  and 
among  other  declarations  he  promised  that  no  command  of 
his  should  inflict  death  or  disgrace  upon  any  person  of  good 
character.  The  historian  adds,  that  he  kept  this  promise 
inviolate  through  the  whole  of  his  reign  n  :  but  it  is  needless 
to  remark,  that  a  pledge  of  this  kind  would  by  no  means 
have  restrained  a  Roman  magistrate  from  punishing  a  Christ¬ 
ian  ;  and  the  expression  was  perhaps  only  taken  to  mean, 
that  no  senator  should  be  put  to  death.  Another  declaration, 
which  he  made  in  these  letters  to  the  senate,  was  likelv  to 
lead  more  directly  to  attacks  upon  the  Christians.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  strongly  attached  to  the  national  religion,  as 
handed  down  from  their  ancestors0;  and  a  person  in  office, 
who  acted  upon  this  principle,  might  have  felt  it  a  duty  to 
persecute  the  Christians  without  being  naturally  inclined  to 
cruelty.  There  is  however  no  evidence  that  this  result  took 
place  during  the  absence  of  Trajan  from  Rome  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign.  A  persecution  is  mentioned  by  some  writers  P,  in 
which  Flavia  Domitilla,  and  the  other  exiles,  who  had  been 
recalled  by  the  edict  of  Nerva,  suffered  martyrdom :  but  the 
fact  does  not  seem  to  rest  upon  sufficient  evidence. 

In  the  following  year  Trajan  visited  Rome,  and  a  severe 
law  was  passed  against  any  persons  who  were  convicted  of 
bringing  an  unjust  accusation.  The  trade  of  informer  ( dela - 
tores)  had  often  received  marks  of  public  disapprobation  ;  and 
we  may  perhaps  infer  from  the  present  law,  that  it  had 
lately  been  carried  on  with  some  activity.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  neither  the  emperor  nor  his  advisers  were  led 
to  make  this  law  by  any  wish  to  protect  the  Christians  :  it 
may  in  some  measure  have  had  that  effect ;  and  their  enemies 
may  in  future  have  indulged  in  a  less  frequent  and  less 
vexatious  system  of  persecution  ;  but  when  we  read  that 
those  persons,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  as  informers, 

“  Dio,  LXVIII.  5.  p.1122. 
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were  sent  in  banishment  to  the  islands 9,  we  are  not  to  infer 
that  the  punishment  was  intended  for  those  who  had  been  the 
means  of  sending  the  Christians  to  the  same  places  of  exile. 
Among  the  other  acts  of  Trajan,  upon  his  taking  possession 
of  the  empire,  we  find  him  giving  to  his  predecessor  Nerva  a 
place  in  the  list  of  deities  ;  but  such  acts  as  these  will  not 
allow  us  to  draw  any  inference  as  to  his  religious  feelings : 
the  apotheosis  of  Nerva  was  made  a  subject  of  panegyric  and 
flattery  to  Trajan  r ;  but  the  policy  was  so  obvious,  and  the 
custom  so  regularly  established,  that  we  cannot  charge  it 
upon  the  emperor  as  a  special  act  of  superstition  ;  nor  can  we 
say  whether  he  would  be  more  likely  to  persecute  the  Christ¬ 
ians,  because  he  paid  this  attention  to  the  established  religion 
of  his  country.  It  is  possible  that  the  introduction  of  a  new 
deity  may  have  exposed  the  Christians  to  some  molestation, 
since  their  refusal  to  sacrifice  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  was 
a  common  ground  of  complaint  against  them,  and  one  which  was 
likely  to  be  put  forward  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign. 
AVe  are  told  also,  that  earthquakes,  famines,  and  pestilences 
were  felt  at  this  period  in  several  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  this 
furnished  another  topic  of  invective  against  the  Christians,  who 

• 

were  supposed  to  call  down  the  anger  of  Heaven  by  their  apo¬ 
stasy  from  the  national  faith.  It  appears  therefore  that  there 
were  circumstances  in  the  two  first  years  of  Trajan’s  reign, 
which  were  likely  to  excite  opposition  to  the  Gospel :  but  I 
repeat,  that  we  have  no  authentic  account  of  any  specific  per¬ 
secution  ;  and  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  banishment  and 
death  of  Clement,  which  are  assigned  by  some  writers  to  the 
two  first  years  of  Trajan’s  reign,  do  not  rest  upon  sufficient 
evidence. 

There  is  however  too  good  reason  to  believe,  that  not 
many  years  of  Trajan’s  reign  had  passed  away,  when  a 
series  of  attacks  was  made  upon  the  Christians  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  empire.  The  emperor  himself  may  be  supposed 
to  have  known  little  or  nothing  of  these  transactions.  His 
first  Dacian  campaign  began  in  the  year  101  or  102,  and 
some  years  elapsed  before  the  country  was  finally  reduced 
by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Decebalus.  The  year  104  seems 
to  furnish  the  most  probable  date  for  the  martyrdom  of 
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Symeon,  the  second  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  He  had  succeeded 
his  brother  James  in  the  year  62,  and  had  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
he  fled  with  the  Christians  to  Pella.  It  seems  equally  certain, 
that  he  returned  afterwards  with  some  of  them  to  J  erusalem s : 
and  he  could  not  have  held  his  office  for  so  many  years,  if  he 
had  not  possessed  ability  and  discretion,  as  well  as  activity 
and  zeal.  We  know  little  of  the  civil  history  of  the  Jews 
during  that  period.  They  had  ceased  to  give  any  uneasiness 
to  the  Romans :  and  as  many  as  escaped  the  siege  and  its 
consequences  seem  to  have  been  allowed  to  settle  once  more 
in  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  or  in  the  neighbouring  towns. 
This  indulgence  was  perhaps  owing  in  some  measure  to  the 
prudence  of  Agrippa,  who  from  the  death  of  his  father  in  44 
had  contrived  to  obtain  favours  from  every  Roman  emperor 
in  succession.  This  good  fortune  did  not  desert  him  even 
after  the  ruin  of  his  country ;  and  we  read  of  his  receiving 
donations  of  territory  from  Vespasian  and  Domitian.  It 
seems  probable  that  he  died  in  the  reign  of  the  latter,  about 
the  year  91 t :  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  suppose,  that 
his  attention  was  not  excited  by  the  progress  of  the  Gospel, 
there  is  nothing  handed  down  to  us,  after  his  conference 
with  St.  Paul  in  the  presence  of  Festus,  which  connects  his 
name  in  any  manner  with  the  Christians. 

The  insignificance  of  the  Jews  as  a  people,  and  the  absence 
of  any  thing  like  political  power,  could  not  fail  to  be  favour¬ 
able  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem :  and  we  have  the  authority 
of  Hegesippusu,  who  wrote  in  the  second  century,  for  saying 
that  the  church  enjoyed  profound  peace,  while  Symeon  was 
bishop  of  Jerusalem.  His  words  leave  it  rather  uncertain, 
whether  he  referred  to  a  period  before  or  after  the  perse¬ 
cution  in  the  time  of  Domitian  :  nor  do  we  know  how  far 
that  emperor’s  cruelty  affected  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem. 

I  have  mentioned  that  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  Apostle 
Jude  were  examined  in  the  presence  of  Domitian  concerning 
their  descent  from  David ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  firmness 
which  they  shewed  under  that  trial,  and  their  relationship  to 
Jesus  Christ,  caused  them  to  be  appointed  to  prominent 

s  See  Orsi,  Istoria  Ecclesiastica,  Append.  Diss.  IV. 
vol.  II.  p.  19.  11  Apud  Eus.  H.E.  III.  20.  32. 
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stations  in  the  church.  The  period  of  peace  alluded  to 
above  seems  to  have  continued  to  the  death  of  Symeon, 
which  happened  most  probably,  as  I  have  already  stated,  in 
the  year  104.  The  same  jealousy  concerning  the  persons 
descended  from  David  was  the  cause  of  his  martyrdom  :  and 
he  was  put  forward  as  an  object  of  persecution  by  the  same 
persons  who  had  before  directed  their  malice  against  the 
descendants  of  Jude.  Hegesippus  says,  that  it  was  owing  to 
certain  heretics,  and  we  have  later  authority x  for  naming  the 
Cerinthians  and  Nicolaitans.  This  however  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  uncertain  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  this 
attack  upon  the  Christians  is  to  be  traced  to  their  earliest 
and  bitterest  enemies  the  Jews,  or  whether  it  was  owing  to 
the  Gnostics,  who  were  now  spreading  their  doctrines  more 
rapidly,  and  who  mixed  up  with  them  a  considerable  portion 
of  Jewish  opinions. 

It  is  to  be  wished,  that  we  knew  more  concerning  the 
curious  and  interesting  fact  of  inquiry  being  made  in  Judaea 
after  the  descendants  of  David.  It  seems  probable,  that  the 
investigation  was  not  directed  at  first  against  the  Christians. 
As  the  population  of  Jerusalem  increased  after  its  being 
reoccupied,  the  jealousy  and  suspicions  of  the  Roman  go¬ 
vernment  may  have  revived.  We  know  from  what  happened 
a  few  years  later  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  that  the  Jews 
were  still  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  pretensions  of  a 
leader  sent  from  heaven  :  and  it  might  be  conjectured,  that 
when  the  Romans  interfered  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the  people 
found  it  expedient  to  turn  the  attention  of  their  conquerors 
to  the  Christians.  I  have  observed,  that  up  to  this  time  the 
Christians  were  confounded  with  the  Jews  :  and  when  the 
Romans  began  to  take  more  notice  of  the  popular  expecta¬ 
tion,  that  a  deliverer  was  to  appear  of  the  line  of  David,  the 
Christians  may  have  been  falsely  represented  as  the  chief 
believers  in  this  tradition.  It  was  known,  that  the  Christians 
would  rather  die  than  renounce  their  belief  in  the  Son  of 
David ;  the  person,  whom  they  acknowledged  as  their  head, 
was  a  descendant  of  David  :  and  while  the  Romans  were  thus 
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made  to  look  upon  them  as  objects  of  suspicion,  the  persons 
who  were  really  disaffected,  and  who  were  waiting  for  a 
political  leader,  might  be  likely  to  escape  observation.  The 
death  of  Symeon  was  certainly  owing  to  malicious  informa¬ 
tion  of  this  kind.  He  was  accused,  as  I  have  stated,  by 
certain  heretics,  and  brought  before  Atticus,  who  was  at  this 
time  lieutenant  of  Syria.  The  venerable  bishop  of  Jerusalem 
was  now  120  years  old :  and  though  his  examination,  which 
was  apparently  accompanied  with  torture,  lasted  for  several 
days,  he  bore  it  with  such  firmness  and  resolution,  as  filled 
Atticus,  and  all  the  persons  present,  with  astonishment.  We 
are  not  told  whether  other  topics  of  inquiry  were  touched 
upon  beside  that  of  his  being  descended  from  David ;  but  an 
investigation  of  some  days  may  have  been  required  to  con¬ 
vince  a  Roman  magistrate,  that  several  thousand  Jews  could 
look  up  to  a  descendant  of  David  as  their  head,  and  yet  not 
be  objects  of  political  suspicion.  It  appears,  that  Atticus 
was  not  convinced.  The  unbelieving  Jews  perhaps  encou¬ 
raged  his  prejudices  :  and  the  scene  of  iniquity  was  closed 
by  Symeon  being  condemned  to  suffer  the  same  death,  which 
his  divine  Master  had  undergone  more  than  seventy  years 
before  y. 

The  vacancy,  which  was  thus  caused  in  the  bishopric  of 
Jerusalem,  was  supplied  by  Justus :  but  the  election  was 
unfortunately  not  so  unanimous  as  that  of  Symeon  had 
been  :  at  least  another  person  put  forward  his  pretensions, 
and  the  result  of  his  disappointment  was  injurious  to  the 
peace  of  the  church.  This  person  was  Thebuthis z,  con- 


y  I  have  placed  the  death  of  Sy¬ 
meon  in  104.  Lloyd  and  Dodwell 
placed  it  as  late  as  116:  but  the 
more  usual  date  is  107,  the  only 
authority  for  which  is  the  Chronicon 
of  Eusebius.  This  work  certainly 
seems  to  mention  the  death  of  Sy¬ 
meon  in  the  tenth  year  of  Trajan  : 
but  it  is  generally  acknowledged, 
that  Eusebius  connects  different 
events  together,  without  intending 
to  assert  that  they  happened  at  the 
same  time;  and  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance  he  perhaps  meant  to  speak 


of  the  death  of  Symeon  as  the  first 
transaction  of  importance  in  the 
persecution  which  happened  under 
Trajan.  Pearson  placed  the  death 
of  Symeon  earlier  than  107  :  ( De 
Success,  p.9.)  Ruinart  and  Baratier 
assign  it  to  104 :  and  the  latter, 
(p.  73.)  quotes  Dio  as  saying,  that 
Palmas  was  governor  of  Syria  in 
105, 106,  and  107.  See  Tillemont, 
Memoires,  tom.  II.  part.  2.  p.426. 

z  Hegesippus  apud  Eus.  H.E.  IV. 
22.  See  Lecture  IX.  at  the  end. 
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ceming  whose  subsequent  history  we  know  nothing  ;  but  he 
now  made  himself  the  leader  of  a  party,  and  apparently 
embraced  some  form  of  that  philosophy,  which  though  main¬ 
tained  by  sects  of  various  names,  was  generally  distinguished 
by  that  of  Gnosticism.  It  was  now,  according  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Hegesippusa,  that  the  Gnostics  began  to  produce 
defection  from  the  church.  He  tells  us,  that  if  there  were 
any  persons  before,  who  endeavoured  to  corrupt  the  purity 
of  the  Gospel,  they  had  hitherto  lurked  in  obscurity  :  but 
when  the  apostles  were  all  removed  by  death,  and  no  persons 
remained  who  had  heard  our  Saviour’s  preaching,  the  false 
doctrines  of  these  heretics  began  to  assume  a  systematic  form ; 
the  true  and  genuine  Gospel  was  openly  attacked  by  the 
Gnostics  ;  and  the  church,  which  up  to  this  time  had  conti¬ 
nued  in  virgin  purity,  was  now  disfigured  by  corruptions. 

Such  is  the  statement  of  Hegesippus  ;  which  I  understand 
to  mean,  that  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century,  that  the  Christians  began  in  any  numbers  to  em¬ 
brace  the  errors  of  Gnosticism.  This  writer,  having  been 
himself  a  Jew,  had  perhaps  an  eye  particularly  to  the  church 
of  Jerusalem  :  but  his  remark  was  certainly  true  of  the 
Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  and  perhaps  in  every  other  part 
of  the  world.  The  opinions,  which  afterwards  bore  the 
name  of  Gnosticism,  were  certainly  entertained,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  in  the  first  century.  They  were  combated 
by  St.  Paul,  and  afterwards  by  St.John,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Ephesus.  I  have  conjectured,  that  the  Cerinthians, 
Ebionites,  Carpocratians,  and  Nicolaitans,  were  in  existence 
before  the  end  of  the  first  century.  It  could  hardly  be 
thought  that  some  Christians  had  not  joined  them :  but 
still  the  remark  of  Hegesippus  may  be  true,  that  it  was  not 
till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  that  the  Gnostic 
errors  were  embraced  to  any  extent  by  persons  who  had 
been  true  believers.  The  church  at  Jerusalem  was  likely  to 
be  infected  by  the  tenets  of  the  Ebionites :  and  the  Ebionite 
creed  seems  to  have  received  some  variations  at  the  time 
which  we  are  now  considering.  The  Gospels  have  made  us 
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acquainted  with  two  Jewish  sects,  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees  :  but  there  is  evidence  of  the  divisions  having  been 
more  numerous  ;  and  some  writers  have  mentioned  as  many 
as  seven  or  eight  sects,  which  were  in  existence  at  the  time 
of  our  Saviour,  or  shortly  after b.  One  of  these  sects  was 
that  of  the  Essseans,  or  Ossenians,  who  have  been  identified 
by  some  writers  with  the  Essenes c :  and  Epiphanius  tells  us, 
that  one  of  them  named  Elxai,  or  Elcesai,  went  over  to  the 
Ebionites  in  the  time  of  Trajan d.  If  we  couple  this  state¬ 
ment  with  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Hegesippus,  we 
shall  perhaps  think  it  probable,  that  this  took  place  after 
the  death  of  Symeon,  when  so  many  heresies  are  said  to 
have  arisen.  The  Elcesaites  continued  till  the  third  centurve, 
and  it  is  demonstrable  that  their  tenets  resembled  those  of 
the  Gnostics.  Their  founder,  however,  though  he  is  stated 
to  have  joined  the  Ebionites,  may  be  said  in  some  points  to 
have  brought  them  over  to  his  own  opinions.  He  adopted 
some  of  their  notions  concerning  Christ,  making  them  still 
more  mystical  and  absurd ;  but  with  respect  to  J esus,  who 
was  believed  to  be  a  different  person  from  Christ,  there  is 
some  reason  to  think  that  the  doctrine  of  his  miraculous 
conception  was  held  by  Elxai f.  The  Ebionites  are  known 
to  have  been  divided  upon  this  point ;  and  while  one  part 
of  them  believed  Jesus  to  be  a  mere  man,  born  in  the 
ordinary  way,  others  of  them  believed  him  to  have  been 
born  of  a  virgin.  This  division  perhaps  began  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  when  some  of  the  Ebionites  attached  themselves 
to  Elxai. 

The  followers  of  this  man  were  not  supporters  of  those 
principles  of  austerity  which  the  first  Ebionites  are  said  to 
have  recommended.  They  also  avowed  the  doctrine,  which 
many  of  the  Gnostics  are  known  to  have  inculcated,  that 
there  was  no  sin  in  worshipping  an  idol  in  the  time  of 
persecution,  if  it  was  merely  an  outward  act  of  the  mouth. 


b  Justin  Martyr,  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  d  Haer.  XIX.  i.  p.  40  :  5.  p.  43. 

80.  p.178.  Hegesippus  apud  Eus.  Haer.  XXX.  17.  p.  141. 

H.E.  IV.  22.  Epiphan.  H&r.  XIV.  e  Origen.  apud  Eus.  H.E.  VI.  38. 
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without  the  conscience  being  involved.  We  have  seen,  that 
this  convenient  compromise  was  practised  by  the  Nicolaitans 
before  the  end  of  the  first  century :  and  the  persecution 
which  followed  upon  the  death  of  Symeon,  may  have  been  the 
time  when  Elxai  persuaded  some  of  the  Ebionite  Christians 
to  save  themselves  by  this  mental  equivocation. 

.  .  We  have  the  authority  of  Eusebius  s  for  saying,  that  at 
this  time  the  people  were  excited  in  many  different  places  to 
persecute  the  Christians :  but  hitherto  we  have  seen  little  or 
no  reason  for  connecting  the  emperor  with  these  scenes  of 
cruelty,  and  the  persecution  seems  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  eastern  part  of  the  empire.  Trajan,  as  I  have  stated,  was 
engaged  for  some  years  in  conquering  Dacia,  and  would  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  attend  to  questions  of  religion. 
The  date  of  his  return  to  Rome  after  the  second  Dacian  war 
is  uncertain  h  ;  and  there  is  the  same  disagreement  as  to  the 
year  in  which  he  commenced  a  still  greater  undertaking,  and 
set  out  to  conquer  Parthia  and  Armenia.  After  weighing  the 
different  opinions',  I  should  conclude  that  the  preparations 
for  this  war  were  made  in  the  year  107,  and  Trajan  probably 
left  Rome  in  the  spring.  The  first  place  at  which  he  stopped 
for  any  length  of  time  was  Antioch.  This  city  was  the 
Roman  capital  of  Syria  :  and  a  war  with  Parthia  or  Ar¬ 
menia  made  it  the  natural  quarters  for  an  army  which  was 
marching  to  invade  either  of  those  countries.  While  Trajan 
was  collecting  his  forces  at  Antioch,  he  received  an  embassy 
from  Abgarus,  the  sovereign  of  Edessa,  or  rather  of  the 
Osroeni,  whose  capital  was  a  city  of  that  name  upon  the 
Euphrates k.  It  was  the  obvious  policy  of  Abgarus  to  avert 
the  storm  from  his  own  territories,  which  was  about  to  burst 
upon  his  more  powerful  neighbours,  and  he  accordingly  sent 
presents  to  Trajan,  accompanied  with  professions  of  friend¬ 
ship.  I  should  hardly  have  noticed  this  circumstance,  which 
might  seem  to  be  purely  of  a  political  character,  if  I  had  not 
been  led  in  a  former  Lecture  to  speak  of  Edessa,  as  a  place 

e  H.  E.  III.  32,  33.  begun  in  105,  Pagi  in  112:  but 

h  Baronius  places  it  in  104.  Pagi  Baratier  gives  good  reasons  for 
in  107  or  108.  placing  it  in  107.  (De  Success,  p.  85.) 

1  Baronius  makes  the  war  to  have  k  Suidas,  v.  Augarus. 
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where  the  gospel  had  been  received  at  a  very  early  period '. 
The  history  of  the  church  in  that  country  is  connected  in 
some  measure  with  Trajan’s  expedition  to  the  east.  If  we 
may  believe  traditions,  the  Christians  of  Edessa  were  exposed 
at  this  time  to  a  severe  persecution,  and  the  name  of  their 
bishop  Barsimmus  is  preserved,  who,  with  several  other 
persons,  suffered  martyrdom111.  An  event  such  as  this  may  per¬ 
haps  have  happened ;  and  Baronius  may  be  right,  who  places 
it  in  this  period  of  the  reign  of  Trajan  :  but  there  is  no 
evidence,  that  the  presence  of  the  emperor  in  any  way  pro¬ 
moted  it.  We  shall  see  that  the  Christians  at  Antioch  were 
at  this  time  suffering  persecution  ;  and  it  is  possible,  that 
their  persecutors  may  have  urged  the  messengers  of  Abgarus 
to  act  in  the  same  way  to  the  Christians  in  their  own  country. 
That  a  system  of  hostility  to  the  Gospel  was  now  becoming 
prevalent  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  can  hardly  be  doubted  :  but 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  Trajan  found  it  already  in  action, 
and  was  not  the  mover  of  it.  He  certainly  did  not  discourage 
it ;  and  my  next  Lecture  will  begin  with  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  affecting  incidents  of  the  second  century,  the 
martyrdom  of  Ignatius. 


1  Lecture  XI.  p.  247. 
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LECTURE  XIY. 


THE  date  of  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius  has  led  to  much 
discussion,  and  will  perhaps  never  be  settled  beyond 
dispute.  Some  have  placed  it  as  early  as  107,  others  as  late 
as  116.  If  we  admit  the  document,  which  is  called  the  Acts 
of  Ignatius,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  adopt  the  earliest  of  these 
dates.  It  states  expressly  that  Trajan  was  then  at  Antioch, 
and  that  Sura  and  Senecio  were  consuls  ;  two  events,  which 
will  be  found  only  to  meet  in  the  year  107.  It  is  true,  that 
Trajan  was  at  Antioch  more  than  once,  and  it  has  been 
argued  that  he  was  not  there  for  the  first  time  till  the  year 
113  :  but  it  has  been  shewn,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  was 
at  Antioch  in  the  year  107,  when  he  set  out  for  the  Parthian 
warb  ;  and  since  this  is  also  the  year  when  Sura  and  Senecio 
were  consuls,  and  many  expressions  in  the  Acts  of  Ignatius 
point  to  an  early  year  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  I  feel  compelled 
to  follow  the  majority  of  chronologists,  ancient  and  modern, 
and  to  conclude,  that  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius  happened  in 
the  year  107. 

I  have  supposed  that  Trajan  left  Rome  in  the  spring  of 
that  year,  and  proceeded  to  Antioch,  where  he  was  employed 
for  some  months  in  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Armenia 
and  Parthia,  Upon  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  he  was  called 
upon  to  interfere  in  matters  of  a  very  different  kind.  The 
Christian  church  in  that  city  was  second  only  to  that  of 

Lloyd,  apud  Pagi  ad  Baron,  an.  109.  b  Baratier,  de  Success,  p.85. 
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Jerusalem  in  the  date  of  its  foundation,  and  the  Christians  of 
Antioch  had  become  extremely  numerous.  They  had  now  for 
several  years  been  under  the  spiritual  government  of  Ignatius, 
who  must  have  attained  to  a  great  age,  if  he  was  appointed  to 
his  bishopric,  as  some  writers  have  asserted,  by  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Panic.  He  had  been  personally  acquainted  with  St.John, 
and  had  been  a  sufferer  from  Domitian’s  persecution  d  :  since 
which  period,  he  had  been  enjoying  a  freedom  from  moles¬ 
tation  till  the  year  in  which  Trajan  arrived  at  Antioch.  I 
should  conjecture,  that  the  arrival  of  the  emperor  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  present  persecution.  It  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  a  combination  of  causes,  which  I  shall  consider  presently ; 
and  Trajan  probably  found  the  city  in  a  ferment,  when  he 
first  entered  it. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think,  that  Trajan  had  hitherto  come 
much  in  contact  with  the  Christians,  or  had  made  himself 
acquainted  with  their  doctrines.  We  may  be  sure,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  were  persons  about  his  court,  who  would 
wish  to  prejudice  him  against  them :  and  we  are  told,  that 
his  victories  in  Dacia  had  excited  him  to  seek  for  further 
fame  by  subduing  the  Christians c.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
heathen  had  begun  before  this  time  to  harass  the  Christians, 
by  requiring  them  to  conform  to  the  national  worship  :  and 
seasons  of  public  rejoicing,  when  the  temples  and  amphi¬ 
theatres  were  crowded  in  honour  of  the  gods,  were  generally 
attended  with  some  acts  of  cruelty  to  the  Christians.  It  is 
not  unlikely,  that  cases  of  this  sort  occurred,  when  Trajan  was 
celebrating  his  Dacian  triumph.  The  religious  ceremonies 
with  which  he  prepared  for  his  expedition  to  the  East,  may 
have  furnished  similar  instances :  and  it  was  easy  for  the 
enemies  of  the  Christians  to  persuade  the  emperor,  that  per¬ 
sons,  who  would  not  pray  to  the  gods  for  his  success,  could 
not  really  be  faithful  subjects.  If  Trajan  entered  Antioch 
with  prepossessions  of  this  kind,  he  was  not  likely  to  judge 
impartially,  when  he  had  to  interpose  between  the  Christians 
and  the  heathen.  Ignatius  appears  to  have  sought  an  inter¬ 
view  with  him ;  and  the  result  of  the  conference  was,  that  the 

c  See  Lecture  XII.  p.  269.  e  lb.  p.  15.  ed.  Ruinart. 
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emperor  ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  Rome,  and  exposed  to 
wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.  It  was  generally  a  distinction 
reserved  for  Roman  citizens,  that  if  they  had  committed 
an  offence  in  the  provinces,  they  were  sent  for  their  punish¬ 
ment  to  the  capital f.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  reason  in  the  case  of  Ignatius  ;  and  I  should 
conjecture,  that  his  being  sent  to  Rome  was  owing  to  some 
persons  who  had  attended  the  emperor  from  thence,  and  who 
wished  to  gratify  their  friends  at  home,  by  sending  to  them 
the  man,  who  was  more  looked  up  to  than  all  the  Christians 
in  the  East.  The  punishment,  to  which  he  was  condemned, 
was  generally  reserved  for  culprits  of  the  lowest  condition  ; 
and  the  Christians  were  perhaps  viewed  in  this  light  by  the 
heathens.  It  was  also  inflicted  upon  persons  convicted  of 
magic  or  sacrilege,  both  of  which  crimes  were  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  Christians h;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
common  thing,  in  the  second  century,  to  put  them  to  death 
by  exposure  to  wild  beasts. 

Ecclesiastical  history  has  scarcely  preserved  a  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  affecting  narrative,  than  that  of  the  journey  of 
Ignatius  from  Antioch  to  Rome.  In  tracing  the  procession 
of  the  martyr  to  his  final  triumph,  we  forget  that  we  are 
reading  of  a  prisoner  who  was  dragged  to  his  death  in  chains. 
He  was  committed  to  a  guard  of  ten  soldiers,  who  appear  to 
have  treated  him  with  severity;  and  after  taking  ship  at 
Seleucia,  they  landed  for  a  time  at  Smyrna.  He  had  here 
the  gratification  of  meeting  with  Polycarp,  who  was  bishop 
of  that  see,  and  who,  like  himself,  had  enjoyed  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  St.John.  His  arrival  also  excited  a 
sensation  through  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor.  Onesimus, 
bishop  of  Ephesus,  Polybius,  bishop  of  Tralles,  and  Demas, 
bishop  of  Magnesia,  came  from  their  respective  cities,  with  a 
deputation  of  their  clergy,  to  visit  the  venerable  martyr  :  and 
one  particular  must  not  be  omitted,  which  is  of  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  history  of  this  period,  that  these  persons  came 
to  Ignatius,  in  the  hopes  that  he  would  communicate  to  them 

f  Plin.  Epist.  X.  07.  h  gee  Kortholt,  de  Calumniis  Po- 
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some  spiritual  gift.  The  fact  is  mentioned  in  the  authentic 
document,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and  which  was 
probably  written  at  the  time :  and  though  it  shews,  that 
these  preternatural  gifts  were  now  becoming  scarce,  it  un¬ 
answerably  proves,  that  they  were  not  altogether  extinct. 

Ignatius  took  the  opportunity  of  writing  from  Smyrna  to 
the  churches,  over  which  these  bishops  presided ;  and  his 
epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Trallians,  and  Magnesians,  are 
still  extant.  Hearing  also  of  some  Ephesians,  who  were 
going  to  Rome,  and  who  were  likely  to  arrive  there  more 
expeditiously  than  himself,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
church  in  that  city.  Chronologists  have  so  perplexed  the 
dates  and  successions  of  the  early  bishops  of  Rome,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  who  was  at  present  at  the  head  of  that  church. 
According  to  Eusebius  and  the  more  received  system  of 
Chronology,  that  station  was  now  filled  by  Evarestus,  who 
had  succeeded  Clement  in  the  year  1 00  :  but  some  modern 
writers  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  Xystus  must  at  this 
time  have  been  bishop  of  Rome.  In  either  case  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  any  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  the  letter  of  Ignatius  is 
addressed  to  the  church  of  Rome,  without  any  mention  of  the 
bishop.  His  principal  object  in  writing  was  to  prevent  any 
attempt,  which  the  Roman  Christians  might  have  made,  to 
procure  a  reprieve  from  the  death  which  was  awaiting  him. 
He  expresses  himself  not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to  meet 
the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre;  and  there  never  perhaps 
was  a  more  perfect  pattern  of  resignation,  than  that  which 
we  find  in  this  letter. 

From  Smyrna  he  proceeded  to  Troas,  where  he  was  met  as 
before  by  some  of  the  neighbouring  bishops  ;  and  the  bishop 
of  Philadelphia  became  the  bearer  of  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  the  Christians  in  that  city.  He  also  wrote  from  the  same 
place  to  the  church  of  Smyrna ;  and  the  personal  regard 
which  he  had  for  Polycarp,  the  bishop  of  that  see,  will  ex¬ 
plain  why  he  also  wrote  to  him,  and  made  it  his  dying  request 
that  he  would  attend  to  the  church  of  Antioch.  These  seven 
epistles,  which  were  written  by  Ignatius  from  Smyrna  and 
Troas,  are  still  extant,  and  have  been  published  several 
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times '.  Next  to  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  they  are 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  documents,  which  the  church 
possesses.  They  qre  the  writings  of  a  man  who  was  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  Apostles,  and  who  had  certainly  received 
more  than  the  ordinary  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We 
must  not  expect,  in  seven  short  letters,  written  by  a  man 
who  was  on  his  way  to  execution,  to  meet  with  any  thing 
like  an  argumentative  exposition  of  the  Christian  faith.  But 
they  are  filled  with  expressions  of  the  most  sincere  and  affect¬ 
ing  piety :  and  the  question  of  church-government  cannot  be 
discussed,  so  far  as  relates  to  primitive  customs,  without  a 
perusal  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius.  They  also  confirm,  what 
is  stated  by  Eusebius  k,  that  the  venerable  martyr  alluded  to 
heresies,  which  were  then  beginning  to  shew  themselves,  and 
adjured  the  churches  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  which  had 
been  delivered  by  the  Apostles.  The  heresies  were  those 
of  Gnosticism  :  and  it  is  plain  from  the  letters,  which  he 
addressed  to  the  Asiatic  churches,  that  there  was  abundant 
need  for  his  exhortation  and  warning.  The  letter  to  the 
church  of  Rome  does  not  contain  any  of  these  allusions ;  and 
though  it  might  be  said,  that  Ignatius  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  things  in  Italy,  I  should  be  inclined  to  quote 
this  letter,  as  one  proof  among  others,  that  Gnosticism  had 
not  as  yet  made  much  progress  in  Rome. 

It  appears,  that  Ignatius  had  intended  to  write  letters  to 
some  other  churches  from  Troas ;  but  his  guards  were  im¬ 
patient  to  proceed,  and  once  more  setting  sail,  they  followed 
the  course  which  St.  Paul  had  taken  upon  his  first  journey 
into  Greece,  and  landed  at  Neapolis.  Their  journey  by  land 
through  Macedonia  appears  to  have  been  rapid.  We  know 
that  they  passed  through  Philippi ;  and  some  other  epistles 
are  extant,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Ignatius  from  that  city.  rThey  are  addressed  to  the  churches 
of  Antioch  and  Tarsus,  and  to  Heros,  who  was  then  a  deacon 
in  the  church  of  Antioch,  and  succeeded  Ignatius  in  the 
bishopric.  There  is  also  an  epistle,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
written  to  the  Christians  at  Philippi,  soon  after  leaving  that 

1  For  a  list  of  editions  see  Ittigius,  de  Patr.  Apost,.  Thes.  83,  &c. 
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city  :  and  another  which  is  addressed  to  a  woman  of  the 
name  of  Mary.  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  that 
these  five  epistles  are  spurious  *.  The  forgery  is  of  ancient 
date,  and  for  a  long  time  they  were  received  without  any 
distinction  among  the  genuine  writings  of  Ignatius.  It  has 
however  been  demonstrated,  that  great  liberties  have  been 
taken  with  the  works  of  this  apostolical  martyr.  Not  only 
were  the  spurious  epistles  added  to  the  number,  but  the 
seven,  which  are  genuine,  were  interpolated  and  enlarged,  so 
as  to  retain  for  their  basis  the  sentiments  of  Ignatius,  but 
very  frequently  to  speak  the  language  of  a  later  age  m.  We 
are  indebted  for  the  publication  of  the  genuine  epistles  to 
Isaac  Yossius,  who  discovered  them  in  a  MS.  at  Florence, 
and  gave  them  to  the  world  in  1646  :  since  which  time, 
though  some  few  critics  have  doubted,  and  others  have 
suspected  even  the  shorter  edition  to  be  interpolated,  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  has  established  beyond  dispute  the 
genuineness  of  these  invaluable  epistles11.  I  ought  perhaps 
to  mention  that  a  writer  of  the  fifth  century 0  ascribed  to 
Ignatius  the  introduction  of  a  custom,  which  existed  at  that 
time  in  Antioch,  and  perhaps  in  most  other  churches,  of 
singing  hymns  in  alternate  parts  or  verses  P.  He  states,  that 
Ignatius  took  the  idea  from  a  vision  of  angels  whom  he  heard 
singing  hymns  in  this  way  to  the  praise  of  the  Trinity.  The 
tradition  was  probably  very  old ;  and  it  at  least  shews,  that 
the  memory  of  their  apostolical  bishop  was  still  held  in 
veneration  by  the  Christians  of  Antioch. 

Ignatius  and  his  company  embarked  once  more  on  the 
western  coast  of  Epirus,  and,  crossing  the  Adriatic,  arrived 
at  Rome.  There  are  accounts  which  speak  of  his  being  put 
to  various  tortures,  and  of  some  days  having  elapsed  before 
he  was  exposed  in  the  amphitheatre  9.  But  this  seems  to  have 
been  an  invention  of  later  times.  The  authentic  narrative 

*  Two  epistles  to  St.John,  and  n  The  question  is  not  only  demon- 
one  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  only  strated,  but  exhausted,  by  Pearson, 
exist  in  Latin,  do  not  deserve  even  in  his  Vindicice  Ignatiana. 
to  be  mentioned.  °  Socrat.  H.  E.  VI.  8. 

m  It  is  the  opinion  of  Grabe  that  p  ' Avncjicwovs  vpvovs,  from  whence 
these  spurious  additions  were  the  our  word  Anthem. 
work  of  an  Arian,  Spicileg.  Sac.  <i  Metaphrast.  a  pud  Sur.  Febr.  i. 
II.  p.225.  Ado,  Febr.  1 , 
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leaves  room  for  no  interval,  except  what  was  wanted  for  the 
journey  from  Ostia  to  Rome.  There  was  now  an  exhibition 
of  games r,  which  lasted  some  days  ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  intended,  that  the  death  of  Ignatius  should  form  part  of 
the  spectacle.  The  voyage  had  been  hurried  on  this  account ; 
and  on  the  last  day  of  the  games,  which  was  the  19th  of 
December,  the  holy  martyr  was  led  into  the  amphitheatre, 
and  his  death  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  moment.  In 
his  letter  to  the  Roman  church  he  had  prayed  that  the  wild 
beasts  might  despatch  him  speedily,  and  not  refuse  to  touch 
him,  as  had  sometimes  been  the  case.  His  prayer  was  heard ; 
and  the  Christians  at  Rome,  who  had  thought  themselves 
blest  to  have  even  seen  the  apostolical  bishop  of  Antioch 
among  them,  had  now  to  pick  up  a  few  of  the  larger  and 
harder  bones,  which  was  all  that  the  wild  beasts  had  spared. 
It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Pliny8,  that  if  the  friend  of  a 
deceased  person  wished  to  remove  his  remains,  they  were  to 
apply  for  leave  to  the  pontifical  college ;  and  such  permission 
was  probably  obtained  before  the  persons,  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  Ignatius  from  Antioch,  could  venture  to  gather  up 
his  bones,  and  carry  them  back  to  their  own  city.  If  we  did 
not  know  that  this  was  the  case,  we  might  have  thought  that 
the  indulgence  would  neither  have  been  asked  or  granted,  in 
the  present  excited  state  of  public  feeling.  But  the  spectators 
in  the  amphitheatre  had  had  their  gratification  ;  their  thirst 
for  blood  had  been  satisfied ;  and  the  pontifices  would  perhaps 
be  glad  that  the  bones  of  the  martyr  should  be  carried  to 
Antioch,  rather  than  continue  at  Rome,  where  they  might 
serve  to  animate  the  Christians  to  further  resistance.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that  not  a  word  is  to  be  found  in  the 
contemporary  document  concerning  any  thing  like  religious 
worship  being  paid  to  these  remains.  W e  read  of  their 
being  carried  to  Antioch,  and  being  received  on  the  road 
with  nearly  the  same  honours  which  were  paid  to  the  holy 
martyr  himself,  when  he  touched  at  the  different  cities t. 
But  no  trace  of  superstition  appears  in  these  demonstrations 

r  Probably  the  Saturnalia,  at  the  Macrob.  Sat.  I.  io. 
end  of  which  was  another  festival  8  Epist.  X.  73. 
of  seven  days,  called  Sigillaria,  t  Chrysost.  Horn,  de  hjnat..  in  fine. 
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of  piety  and  affection.  The  friends  of  Ignatius  speak  of  his 
remains  as  “  an  invaluable  treasure and  as  such  they  were 
deposited  near  one  of  the  gates  in  the  suburbs  of  Antioch  u. 

It  is  pleasing  to  believe,  that  the  persecution  ceased  in  that 
city,  as  soon  as  Ignatius  was  sent  to  Rome.  The  martyr 
heard  the  joyful  news  on  his  road,  and  mentions  it  in  some 
of  his  letters x.  The  enemies  of  the  Christians  were  perhaps 
satisfied  with  having  effected  the  death  of  such  a  man  as 
Ignatius,  and  may  have  deluded  themselves  by  supposing, 
that  when  the  head  was  cut  off,  the  members  would  soon 
cease  to  be  united.  Trajan  also  would  be  too  much  occupied 
with  his  military  preparations  to  attend  to  these  matters ; 
and  though  the  loss  to  the  church  of  Antioch  was  in  some 
points  irreparable,  the  vacant  bishopric  was  conferred  upon 
Heros,  who  held  it  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  Ignatius, 
as  I  have  stated,  in  his  letter  to  Polycarp,  had  entreated  him 
to  take  care  of  the  church  of  Antioch.  Poly  carp  was  nearly 
the  last  surviving  bishop,  who  had  conversed  with  an  apostle. 
The  case  may  have  been  the  same  with  Papias,  bishop  of 
Hierapolis,  in  Phrygia :  but  both  these  cities  were  far  re¬ 
moved  from  Antioch  ;  and  we  cannot  tell  whether  Polycarp 
personally  interfered  in  providing  a  successor  to  his  martyred 
friend.  We  know,  however,  that  he  took  great  interest  in 
his  memory ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  Polycarp  for  having 
preserved  authentic  copies  of  the  letters  of  Ignatius.  The 
intercourse  between  distant  churches  is  illustrated  by  a  letter, 
which  the  bishop  of  Smyrna  addressed  to  the  Christians  at 
Philippi,  from  which  it  appears,  that  he  had  collected  the 
epistles  of  Ignatius,  and  subjoined  them  to  his  own  letter, 
which  he  was  then  writing.  This  is  the  only  work  of  Poly¬ 
carp  which  has  come  down  to  us  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
written  very  soon  after  the  time  that  Ignatius  left  Philippi  y. 
There  is  reason  to  think,  that  the  Christians  in  the  latter 
city  did  not  escape  persecution.  Onesimus  also,  who  was 
bishop  of  Ephesus,  is  said  to  have  been  sent  to  Rome  by  the 
proconsul  of  Asia,  where  he  was  stoned  to  death.  This 

u  Hieron.  Catal.  epistle,  see  Ittigius,  Hist.  Eccles. 

x  Epist.  ad  Smyrn.  et  Philadelph.  Select,  cap.  I.  4.  p.  5. 

y  For  the  genuineness  of  this 
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punishment  however  was  not  common  at  Rome ;  and  the 
martyrdoms,  which  Baronius  has  recorded,  in  his  history  of 
this  period,  are  not  to  be  received  as  established  facts.  An 
error  has  perhaps  been  committed  in  assigning  persecutions 
to  particular  years,  and  in  tracing  them  to  the  emperors  as 
their  cause.  We  speak  of  the  persecutions  under  Nero  and 
Domitian,  and  the  expression  is  probably  not  incorrect.  The 
heathen  were  then  only  beginning  their  attacks  upon  the 
Christians ;  and  the  cruelty  of  one  individual  might  raise  a 
persecution,  which  lasted  for  a  time  and  then  subsided.  Such 
acts  as  these  would  also  be  confined  to  the  imperial  residence. 
But  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  the  opposition 
to  the  Christians  became  more  general,  both  as  to  the  places 
where  it  was  displayed,  and  the  determination  with  which  it 
was  carried  on.  The  more  distant  provinces  seem  now  to 
have  surpassed  the  capital  in  hostility  to  the  Christians  ;  and 
though  I  should  not  speak  of  any  one  persecution  as  set  on 
foot  by  Trajan,  we  might  perhaps  describe  the  whole  of  his 
reign  as  a  series  of  vexatious  and  cruel  aggressions  upon  the 
believers  in  Christ. 

The  emperor,  as  I  have  stated,  had  a  part  in  the  martyr¬ 
dom  of  Ignatius  :  but  I  have  also  observed,  that  he  was  most 
probably  instigated  by  others  to  consent  to  this  act :  and  for 
some  years  afterwards  he  was  so  taken  up  by  his  campaigns 
in  Parthia  and  Armenia,  that  he  would  not  be  likely  to 
attend  to  disputes  about  religion.  The  chronology  of  this 
part  of  his  reign  is  involved  in  such  perplexity,  that  it  is 
almost  hopeless  to  assign  his  conquests  to  their  respective 
years,  or  even  to  fix  the  commencement  and  termination  of 
the  war.  Such  precision  is  not  required  for  ecclesiastical 
history  :  but  we  may  say  generally,  that  if  Trajan  marched 
from  Antioch  in  the  year  107,  he  probably  finished  the  war 
in  110  or  111,  and  returned  to  Rome.  In  the  course  of  these 
years  he  conquered  the  Armenians  and  Parthians,  beside 
several  less  civilized  nations,  and  took  the  capitals  of  Seleucia, 
Ctesiphon,  and  Babylon.  It  was  after  the  taking  of  these 
cities,  that  Trajan  is  said,  according  to  the  ancient  custom, 
to  have  purified  his  army,  and  to  have  sent  into  Armenia  ten 
thousand  of  his  troops,  who  refused  to  join  in  the  sacrifices, 
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as  being  Christians.  It  is  added,  that  Romulus,  who  was 
high  in  the  emperors  household,  remonstrated  with  him  upon 
the  imprudence  of  this  act,  and  avowed  himself  a  Christian  ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  he  was  first  beaten  by  order  of  the 
emperor  and  then  beheaded.  The  ten  thousand  soldiers  are 
reported  to  have  been  afterwards  crucified  in  the  mountains 
of  Armenia.  The  story  is  to  be  found  in  Martyrologies z, 
and  is  adopted  by  Baronius  :  but  though  scenes  of  this  sort 
were  not  unlikely  to  happen,  when  the  whole  army  was  called 
upon  to  join  in  a  sacrifice,  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  Trajan 
would  have  so  weakened  his  army  by  sending  away  ten  thou¬ 
sand  soldiers,  or  that  so  large  a  body  was  put  to  death  by 
crucifixion.  To  some  it  will  perhaps  appear  incredible,  that 
so  many  Christians  should  have  been  found  in  the  army,  and 
we.  may  at  least  conclude  that  the  numbers  have  been  exag¬ 
gerated  :  but  the  martyrdom  of  Romulus,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  to  it,  may  not  be  altogether  devoid  of 
foundation.  We  may  perhaps  sav  the  same  of  the  death  of 
Hyaeinthus,  who  was  chamberlain  to  the  emperor,  and  who 
was  put  into  prison  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  for  worshipping 
Christ,  and  there  died  of  starvation.  His  martyrdom,  if  it 
happened  at  all,  most  probably  took  place  when  the  army 
was  upon  its  return  at  the  end  of  the  war.  There  may  also 
be  indications  of  a  persecution  when  Trajan  was  at  Antioch 
in  some  other  year,  subsequent  to  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius. 
He  was  certainly  in  that  city  during  a  tremendous  earth¬ 
quake3,  which,  according  to  some  writers,  happened  in  the 
year  115b,  while  others  have  placed  it  in  the  end  of  110 c. 
Great  part  of  Antioch  was  destroyed  by  this  earthquake,  and 
by  fires  which  accompanied  it.  Famine  also  and  pestilence 
were  added  to  these  dreadful  visitations :  and  since  the 
Christians  were  often  accused  of  bringing  down  these  signs 
of  anger  from  the  gods,  it  is  possible  that  they  suffered  upon 
this  occasion.  Trajan  is  described  as  seeking  to  avert  the 


z  Martyrol.  Rom.  Septemb.  5.  a  Dio  LXVUI.  24.  p.  1 138.  Eva- 
Metaphrast.  Septemb.  5.  See  Itti-  grius  II.  12. 
gius ,  Hist.  Eccles.  Scec.  II.  Sel.  cap.  b  Lloyd,  Fabretti,  Pagi. 

VI.  15.  p.  285.  Tillemont,  Mtmoires,  c  Baratier,  de  Success.  Pontif. 
tom.  II.  part.  2.  p.  438.  Rom.  p.  88. 
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evil  by  no  common  remedies'1 ;  which  seems  to  allude  to  some 
kind  of  religious  [expiation  :  and  if  he  listened  to  the  popular 
notion  concerning  the  Christians,  he  may  have  thought  him¬ 
self  justified  in  appeasing  the  wrath  of  Heaven  by  the  blood 
of  the  Christians.  Nicephorus  certainly  speaks  of  a  persecu¬ 
tion  at  Antioch,  while  Trajan  was  staying  there,  and  he 
describes  it  in  some  detail e :  but  this  writer,  when  unsupported 
by  other  authority,  is  to  be  read  with  great  caution. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  evidence  in  these  cases, 
there  is  unquestionable  proof,  that  the  Cospel  had  been 
rapidly  gaining  ground  during  the  period  which  we  have  been 
considering.  The  celebrated  letter  of  Pliny f  to  Trajan  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt  as  to  what  had  taken  place  in  the  province 
of  Bithynia.  Like  the  other  events  in  this  emperor's  reign, 
the  date  of  Pliny's  arrival  in  his  province,  and  consequently 
of  his  letter  concerning  the  Christians,  has  given  rise  to  much 
dispute :  but  there  seems  most  reason  to  agree  with  those 
persons  who  assign  the  letter  to  the  year  111.  The  earlier 
date  rests  principally  upon  the  assumption,  that  Pliny's 
provincial  administration  followed  very  closely  upon  his  being 
consul.  This  was  the  custom  in  the  days  of  the  republic ; 
but  when  the  emperors  took  to  appoint  several  consuls  in  one 
year,  who  held  their  office  for  only  some  months  or  weeks, 
these  officers  were  often  obliged  to  wait  several  years,  before 
their  turn  came  for  receiving  a  proconsular  province.  This 
was  the  case  with  Pliny.  He  was  made  consul  late  in  the 
year  100 ;  but  it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved,  that  he  was 
not  appointed  proconsul  or  proprietors  of  Bithynia  till  110 h. 
In  the  September  of  the  latter  year  he  arrived  in  his  province, 
having  landed  at  Ephesus’.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival  he 
celebrated  the  emperor's  birthday,  and  this  may  have  brought 
some  Christians  under  his  notice,  who  were  always  subject 
to  molestation,  when  they  refused  to  join  in  any  public  act 

d  Quibus  omnibus  Trajanus  per  he  was  not  proconsul,  but  legatus 
exquisita  remedia  opitulatus  iest.  Augusti,  or  propraetor  with  consular 
Victor.  authority.  Apud  Pagi  ad  Baron,  an. 

e  Hist.  Eccl.  III.  23.  104.  See  Petit,  de  Jure  Principum 

f  Epist.  X.  97.  An  elaborate  com-  Edictis  Ecclesice  qucesito.  c.  4. 
mentary  upon  this  epistle  was  pub-  h  Pagi  ad  Baron.  104. 
lished  by  Kortholt,  1674.  1  Plin.  Epist.  X.  26,  28. 

s  Cardinal  Norrisius  says  that 
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of  superstition.  Pliny  had  perhaps  as  much  religion,  and 
regard  for  the  gods,  as  any  of  the  heathen  in  his  day.  When 
he  was  appointed  to  his  province,  he  had  asked  the  emperor 
to  confer  upon  him  also  the  office  of  augur,  that  in  this  sacred 
capacity  he  might  offer  prayers  in  public  for  the  emperor’s 
safety  :  an  act  of  devotion,  as  he  adds,  which  he  had  hitherto 
performed  in  private  h  It  is  most  probable,  that  his  request 
was  granted,  as  the  office  was  then  vacant :  and  when  he  was 
acting  as  augur,  his  mind  would  at  least  be  turned  to  matters 
of  religion,  and  he  would  be  likely  to  inquire  more  closely 
into  the  cases  of  persons,  who  were  accused  of  declining  the 
public  worship.  W e  know,  that  his  first  business,  upon 
entering  the  province,  was  to  inspect  the  public  buildings  ; 
and  the  state  of  the  temples  thus  came  immediately  under 
his  notice k.  According  to  his  own  statement,  he  found  them 
almost  deserted :  the  sacrifices  and  other  solemnities  had 
been  for  a  long  time  neglected;  and  the  sellers  of  victims 
complained  that  there  were  no  purchasers.  The  rapid  increase 
of  Christianity  had  caused  this  desertion  of  the  temples. 
Pliny  himself  informs  us,  that  the  number  of  Christians  was 
very  great.  The  contagion  of  this  superstition,  as  he  terms 
it,  had  reached  even  to  the  small  villages  and  hamlets. 
Persons  of  either  sex,  and  of  all  ages  and  ranks,  even  Roman 
citizens,  had  embraced  it ;  and  unless  something  was  done 
speedily  to  check  it,  the  national  religion  was  at  an  end. 

Bithynia  had  received  the  Gospel  at  an  early  period.  St. 
Paul  was  prevented  from  preaching  there,  when  he  took  his 
second  journey  in  46 ;  but  there  were  Christians  in  the 
country,  when  St.  Peter  wrote  his  first  epistle,  about  the  year 
58  or  59  :  and  according  to  some  traditions,  the  Apostle 
Andrew  preached  the  Gospel  in  that  country,  as  well  as  in 
Pontus.  When  Pliny  entered  the  province,  he  met  with 
persons  who  had  embraced  Christianity  twenty  years  before, 
but  had  then  abjured  it ;  from  which  we  may  perhaps  infer, 
that  they  had  apostatized  in  Domitian’s  persecution1.  Not- 

i  Plin.  Epist.  X.  8.  of  St.  Luke  being  martyred  in  Bi- 

k  Ulpian.  lib.  VII.  de  Offic.  Pro-  tliynia  after  many  sufferings.  Octob. 
cons.  i 8. 

1  The  Roman  Martyrology  speaks 
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withstanding  the  progress  which  the  Gospel  had  made,  Pliny 
speaks  of  finding  the  people  in  a  perfect  state  of  obedience 
and  loyalty  to  the  emperor m ;  a  remark,  which  ought  not  to 
be  omitted,  since  it  seems  to  establish  two  points ;  first,  that 
the  Christians,  though  their  numbers  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  chief  magistrate,  had  shewn  no  symptoms  of  disaffection  or 
disorder  ;  and  secondly,  it  may  perhaps  shew,  that  the  system 
of  harassing  the  Christians  for  their  religious  scruples  was 
not  going  on,  when  Pliny  entered  upon  his  government. 
The  calm,  however,  was  of  short  duration  ;  and  the  amiable 
and  philosophical  propraetor  (for  he  seems  to  have  deserved 
these  epithets)  cannot  be  acquitted  of  reviving  the  popular 
feelings  of  injustice  and  intolerance. 

The  recurrence  of  any  festival  or  solemnity  in  honour  of  the 
gods  or  the  emperor,  was  generally  an  occasion  of  annoyance 
to  the  Christians.  It  was  perhaps  optional  with  them  to 
attend  a  public  sacrifice  or  no  :  but  they  were  required,  as  a 
test  of  their  loyalty,  not  only  to  pray  for  the  emperor’s  safety, 
but  to  pay  religious  worship  to  his  statue  :  and  the  zeal  of 
the  people  for  their  national  faith  was  likely  to  run  high, 
during  the  license  and  excesses  of  a  public  festival.  These 
celebrations  became  more  numerous  under  every  succeeding 
emperor.  The  days  on  which  he  had  first  been  appointed 
proconsul,  on  which  he  had  been  adopted  by  his  predecessor, 
or  succeeded  to  the  empire,  were  all  made  occasions  of 
rejoicing ;  and  though  they  generally  were  kept  once  in  every 
five  years,  there  was  scarcely  a  year,  in  which  the  people  were 
not  gratified  by  the  quinquennalia,  decennalia,  or  quindecen- 
nalia  of  some  event  in  the  life  of  their  emperor.  There  is 
evidence,  that  the  quindecennalia,  or  fifteenth  anniversary  of 
Trajan’s  proconsular  authority,  and  of  his  adoption  to  the 
empire,  was  celebrated  in  111,  or  the  year  after  Pliny’s 
arrival  in  Bithynia".  He  speaks  of  the  joy,  which  was  dis¬ 
played  upon  the  occasion,  and  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  oath 
of  fidelity  was  taken  by  the  soldiers  and  the  magistrates. 
Religious  ceremonies  were  also  added :  and  from  what  we 
have  seen  of  the  deserted  state  of  the  temples  before  the 
arrival  of  Pliny,  we  may  be  sure,  that  his  wish  to  restore  the 
m  Epist.  X.  28.  n  Plin.  Epist.  X.  60.  Pagi  ad  Baron,  an.  104. 
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forms  of  public  worship  must  soon  have  brought  him  into 
collision  with  the  Christians.  We  have  his  own  evidence, 
that  this  was  the  case  :  and  his  letter  to  Trajan  upon  the 
subject  was  probably  written  early  in  the  year  111. 

A  great  number  of  persons  had  then  been  brought  before 
him,  who  were  accused  of  being  Christians.  He  professes 
that  the  case  was  new  to  him,  never  having  been  present  at 
such  examinations  before.  The  laws  also  were  not  precise 
upon  the  subject,  and  he  consulted  the  emperor  as  to  the 
course  which  he  was  to  follow.  In  the  mean  time  he  had 
examined  the  parties  accused ;  and  if  they  still  confessed 
themselves  Christians  upon  the  third  interrogatory,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  put  to  death0.  The  mere  fact  of  their  obstinacy, 
(for  he  does  not  pretend  to  allege  any  crime,)  appeared  to 
Pliny  a  sufficient  justification  of  this  severity.  If  they  denied 
the  charge,  the  test  which  he  used,  was  to  require  them  to 
pay  divine  honours  to  figures  of  the  gods  and  the  emperor, 
and  to  join  in  imprecations  against  Christ :  and  his  own  words 
supply  the  remarkable  testimony,  that  no  compulsion  could 
make  a  real  Christian  join  in  any  of  these  acts.  Some  of  the 
persons,  who  were  acquitted  by  Pliny  upon  their  satisfying 
him  in  these  points,  were  perhaps  Gnostics,  who,  as  I  have 
often  stated,  were  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  Christians, 
and  had  no  scruples  in  avoiding  persecution  by  joining  in  the 
national  superstitions.  There  were  others,  who  acknowledged 
that  they  had  once  been  Christians,  but  had  abjured  that 
doctrine  ;  and  these  also  were  discharged,  upon  joining  in 
imprecations  against  Christ,  and  in  worshipping  the  gods. 
But  even  these  persons  did  not  pretend  to  allege  any  crime 
against  their  former  associates.  The  words  of  Pliny  have 
been  repeatedly  quoted,  but  they  are  too  remarkable  for  me 
to  omit  them  in  this  place.  “  These  men  affirmed,  that  their 
“  fault  or  error  amounted  only  to  this,  that  they  were 
“  accustomed  to  meet  on  a  regular  day  before  it  was  light, 
“  and  to  join  in  a  set  form  of  words,  addressed  to  Christ  as 
“  to  God  P :  they  also  entered  into  a  sacred  obligation,  which 

°  The  words  duel  jussi  seem  to  sang  an  hymn.  See  Mosheim,  de 
have  no  other  meaning.  rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  I.  §.  47. 

p  Carmenque  Christo  quasi  Deo  We  may  compare  the  words  of  Livy 
dicere,  which  may  mean  that  they  (XXXIX.  18.)  Qui  tanturn  initiati 
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44  had  no  criminal  tendency,  but  only  bound  them  not  to 
44  steal,  or  commit  adultery,  or  break  their  word,  or  refuse  to 
44  restore  any  thing  entrusted  to  them.  When  this  was  over, 
44  they  were  in  the  habit  of  breaking  up,  until  they  met  again 
44  to  partake  of  a  common  meal,  at  which  persons  of  all  ranks 
44  attended,  but  in  a  manner  perfectly  harmless.” 

The  honourable  testimony  of  these  apostates  was  confirmed 
by  two  female  attendants,  or  deaconesses,  whom  Pliny  thought 
fit  to  examine  by  torture  :  but  he  could  elicit  nothing  from 
them,  except,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  their  superstition 
was  debasing,  and  exceeded  all  bounds.  We  can  hardly 
doubt,  that  by  the  regular  day,  on  which  the  Christians  were 
in  the  habit  of  meeting,  we  are  to  understand  the  Lord’s  day, 
or  Sunday,  which,  as  I  have  already  observed  %  had  been 
kept  sacred  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles :  and  by  the 
common  meal,  alluded  to  in  the  same  passage,  we  are  to 
understand  the  Agapce,  or  love  feasts,  at  which  the  Christians 
were  accustomed  to  meet,  and  at  the  same  time  to  receive 
the  sacramental  bread  and  wine.  When  Pliny  spoke  of  this 
common  meal  as  harmless,  he  perhaps  had  in  his  mind  the 
calumnies  to  which  these  meetings  gave  rise.  The  Christians 
were  said  on  such  occasions  to  indulge  in  the  grossest 
sensuality r :  but  it  is  plain,  from  Pliny’s  own  statement,  that 
he  did  not  even  suspect  these  libels  to  be  true  :  and  their 
custom  of  meeting  44  before  it  was  light,”  which  also  gave  rise 
to  injurious  suspicions  and  reports,  was  owing  to  the  danger 
which  they  incurred,  if  they  were  seen  to  attend  such  meet¬ 
ings  in  open  days.  The  Agapse,  however,  furnished  him  with 
the  most  tangible  mode  of  interfering  with  the  Christians. 
The  whole  of  his  letter  confirms,  what  might  be  inferred  from 
other  documents,  that  at  this  time  there  were  no  positive 
laws,  which  condemned  the  Christians  merely  for  professing 
their  religion.  It  is  true,  that  Pliny  put  them  to  death  :  but 
he  justifies  this  on  the  ground  of  their  obstinacy,  not  because 
they  were  Christians  ;  and  he  consulted  the  emperor  upon 

erant,  et  ex  carmine  sacro,  praeeunte  <1  See  Lecture  VIII.  p.  179. 
verba sacerdote,  precationes  fecerant,  r  See  Lecture  X.  p.  232. 

in  quibus  nefanda  conjuratio  in  s  See  Kortholt.  de  Calumn.  Pagan. 
omne  facinus  ac  libidinem  confine-  c.  16. 
batur,  & c. 
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the  subject,  because  the  matter  was  evidently  one  which  was 
left  to  discretion,  and  not  decided  by  law.  He  had  however 
authority  from  the  emperor  to  suppress  meetings  and  associa¬ 
tions.  Trajan  seems  to  have  observed,  that  even  an  incor¬ 
poration  of  workmen  of  the  same  trade  had  been  a  cloke  for 
political  divisions1  :  and  in  virtue  of  the  order  which  pro¬ 
hibited  these  associations,  Pliny  forbade  the  Christians  to 
hold  their  private  meetings.  His  edict  was  obeyed,  though 
the  case  seems  hardly  to  have  come  within  the  meaning  of 
the  emperor  :  and  this  is  another  proof,  that  as  yet  there  was 
no  more  definite  law,  by  which  he  could  act  against  the 
Christians.  It  is  said  indeed  by  Sulpitius  Severus,  that 
Christianity  was  prohibited  by  express  edicts,  in  the  reign  of 
Nero :  but  this  is  confirmed  by  no  other  author,  and  is 
contradicted  by  the  letter  of  Pliny ;  and  since  the  answer  of 
Trajan  to  this  letter  seems  henceforward  to  have  been  the 
only  warrant  for  punishing  the  Christians,  a  few  remarks  may 
be  made  in  this  place  concerning  the  Roman  laws  which  had 
any  reference  to  such  cases. 

There  was  a  law  in  the  twelve  tables,  which  prohibited 
nightly  meetings  within  the  cityu.  But  this  was  evidently 
directed  against  the  commission  of  crime  :  and  by  the  same 
law  persons  of  good  character  were  allowed  to  form  them¬ 
selves  into  societies x.  In  the  year  of  Rome  53 9,  M.  Attilius, 
the  praetor  of  the  city,  was  ordered  by  the  senate  to  take 
steps  for  repressing  foreign  superstitions ;  and  an  edict  was 
issued,  that  no  person  should  sacrifice  in  public  after  a  new 
or  foreign  fashion  y.  This,  however,  could  hardly  apply  to 
persons  who  did  not  sacrifice  at  all ;  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  this  edict  was  intended  to  create  a  capital  offence.  There 
were  perhaps  other  edicts  of  this  kind :  for  when  the  rites  of 
Bacchus  were  suppressed  in  the  year  566,  we  find  the  consul 
saying,  that  the  magistrates  had  often  been  commissioned  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  foreign  modes  of  worship  z.  These 
edicts,  however,  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  cases 

t  Plin.  Epist.  X.  42,  43,  94.  XII  Tab.  Kortholt.  de  Calumniis 

u  Si  qui  in  urbe  coetus  nocturnos  Pagan,  c.  XVI.  14. 
agitassit,  capital  esto.  Tab.  IX.  ed.  y  Liv.  XXV.  1. 

Gothofred.  z  lb.  XXXIX.  16.  See  IV.  30. 

x  See  Balduinus,  Comment,  ad  Val.  Max.  1. 3. 
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which  called  them  forth  :  and  we  might  infer,  that  there  was 
no  positive  or  general  law  upon  the  subject,  since  we  find  the 
removal  of  foreign  superstitions  entrusted  sometimes  to  the 
praetor a,  sometimes  to  the  sedilesb,  and  sometimes  to  the 
pontifex  maximus c ;  which  seems  to  shew,  that  it  was  not 
even  settled,  whether  such  offences  were  to  be  treated  as 
civil  or  religious  matters.  Every  new  superstition  required  a 
specific  decree  of  the  senate ;  and  though  the  votaries  of 
Bacchus  were  exposed  to  what  might  be  called  a  persecution, 
private  individuals  were  still  allowed,  under  certain  restric¬ 
tions,  and  with  legal  permission,  to  practise  these  monstrous 
absurdities.  The  same  jealousy  of  political  associations, 
which  we  have  seen  in  Trajan,  was  probably  the  cause  of 
Julius  Caesar  passing  a  similar  edict  so  many  years  before. 
He  prohibited  any  clubs  or  societies  within  the  city,  and 
religious  meetings  might  perhaps  have  come  within  the 
prohibition :  but  he  made  a  special  exception  in  favour  of  the 
Jews,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  senate  upon  the  death  of 
Caesar,  and  afterwards  by  Augustus d.  It  is  probable  that 
this  law  was  confined  literally  to  associations  within  the  city, 
and  would  have  furnished  no  precedent  for  Pliny  in  Bithynia : 
added  to  which,  the  exception  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  would 
perhaps  have  protected  the  Christians,  who,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  were  generally  confounded  with  the  Jews.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  mention  the  advice  which  Maecenas  gave  to 
Augustus,  that  he  would  punish  persons  who  introduced  any 
strange  religion e  :  and  he  openly  avowed  his  principle,  that 
meetings  and  associations,  under  the  pretext  of  religion,  might 
become  dangerous  to  the  government.  Nothing  however  is 
said  as  to  the  mode  of  punishment  which  he  suggested ;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  Augustus  followed  his  advice,  so  as  to 
pass  any  positive  statute. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Roman  law,  or  rather  such  had 
been  the  practice  of  Roman  magistrates,  when  Pliny  con 
suited  the  emperor  Trajan  upon  the  subject.  There  was 

a  Liv.  XXV.  i.  b  lb.  IV.  30.  ed  the  Jews  of  Asia  Minor  to  exercise 

c  lb.  IX.  46,  XXXI.  9.  their  religion,  was  published  by  J. 

rt  Joseph.  Antiq.  XVI.  6.  A  col-  Gronovius,  Lugduni,  1712. 
lection  of  all  the  edicts  which  allow-  e  Lecture  VI.  p.  130. 
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abundance  of  precedent  for  suppressing  foreign  superstitions 
by  special  edicts,  and  Trajan  was  merely  following  his  prede¬ 
cessors  in  forbidding  associations.  But  there  was  no  general 
law  which  prescribed  the  form  of  trial  or  the  punishment ;  not 
had  there  been  any  special  enactment,  which  made  Christ¬ 
ianity  a  crime.  Pliny  was  called  upon  to  act,  and  Trajan  to 
establish  a  precedent,  in  a  case  which  had  not  yet  been 
decided  :  and  though  the  emperor's  answer  is  not  expressed 
in  the  form  of  a  law,  it  seems  to  have  been  acted  upon  for 
several  years,  and  to  have  been  the  only  authority  under 
which  Christianity  was  capitally  punished.  There  is  in  the 
answer  of  Trajan  an  appearance  of  justice,  and  even  of  lenity: 
but  it  was  really  a  most  iniquitous  and  cruel  sentence.  He 
told  Pliny,  that  he  perfectly  approved  of  what  he  had  done. 
He  also  directed  him  not  to  make  any  search  after  the 
Christians ;  in  no  case  to  listen  to  anonymous  accusations ; 
and  if  the  suspected  party  cleared  himself  by  worshipping  the 
gods,  to  ask  no  more  questions,  but  dismiss  him.  In  this,  as 
I  have  observed,  there  was  an  appearance  of  justice  :  but  he 
approved  of  Pliny,  who  had  put  persons  to  death,  though 
they  were  guilty  of  no  crime,  and  without  the  authority  of 
any  law  :  and  what  is  worse  than  all,  he  expressly  added, 
that  if  such  persons  were  brought  before  him  and  convicted, 
they  were  to  be  punished,  by  which  he  evidently  meant,  that 
they  were  to  be  put  to  death. 

The  character  of  Trajan  has  some  amiable  traits,  and  we 
must  not  judge  him  too  strictly  by  the  rules  of  that  religion 
which  he  tried  to  suppress,  but  the  blessings  of  which  he  was 
ignorant  of.  His  answer  to  Pliny  must  however  lower  him 
in  our  opinion  as  a  magistrate  and  a  sovereign.  I  have  said, 
that  it  is  not  correct  to  ascribe  to  him  any  particular  per¬ 
secution  :  and  the  notion  of  putting  him  the  third  on  the  list 
of  persecutors  after  Nero  and  Domitian,  is  certainly  untenable, 
if  it  be  meant  that  he  instituted,  like  those  monsters,  a 
systematic  attack  upon  Christianity.  He  perhaps  had  thought 
little  of  the  Christians  before  Pliny  consulted  him,  and  he 
may  not  have  considered  the  effect  which  his  answer  was  to 
have.  Unfortunately  he  had  given  a  permission,  which  less 
humane  or  reflecting  magistrates  than  Pliny  soon  construed 
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into  a  law.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  priests  and  the 
sellers  of  victims  were  the  instigators  of  the  cruelty,  which 
Pliny  fancied  himself  compelled  to  countenance.  The  Christ¬ 
ians  had  reduced  them  to  beggary,  and  nothing  but  vigorous 
measures  could  reinstate  them  as  before.  Pliny  was  perhaps 
sincere  in  his  attachment  to  the  gods  of  his  country.  Trajan 
may  have  had  similar  feelings :  and  his  own  honours  seemed 
to  be  compromised,  if  the  Christians  were  allowed  to  absent 
themselves  from  the  solemnities  of  religion.  If  the  temporary 
revival  of  paganism  could  have  been  effected  without  cruelty 
to  the  Christians,  we  might  find  an  excuse  for  those  persons 
who  were  influenced  by  their  own  notions  of  piety.  But  this 
was  necessarily  impossible :  and  it  is  painful  to  reflect,  that 
two  such  persons  as  Pliny  and  Trajan  should  be  the  first  to 
establish  a  cruel  and  iniquitous  system,  which  caused  Christ¬ 
ian  blood  to  flow  for  two  centuries.  I  cannot  however  close 
this  Lecture  without  remarking,  that  if  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel  was  checked  for  a  time  by  the  measures  of  Pliny,  the 
effect  did  not  last  long.  We  have  the  evidence  of  Lucian, 
that  during  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  that  is,  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  there  were  great  numbers  of 
Christians  in  Pontus f :  and  since  this  country  was  under  the 
government  of  the  propraetor  of  Bithynia,  the  successors  of 
Pliny  were  either  more  indulgent,  or  their  intolerance  was 
followed,  as  is  generally  the  case,  by  the  increase  of  the 
opinions  which  they  endeavoured  to  suppress. 


f  Pseudomant.  c.  25. 
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THOUGH  the  date  of  Pliny’s  letter  to  Trajan,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  remains  uncertain,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  addressed  to  him  while  he  was  at  Rome  ;  and  if 
we  place  it  in  the  year  111,  there  is  ample  time  for  his 
victories  in  the  East  to  have  been  achieved,  and  for  him 
once  more  to  have  visited  his  capital.  We  are  still  in  the 
same  ignorance  as  to  any  events  which  brought  him  personally 
in  contact  with  the  Christians  at  Rome.  We  may  at  least 
suppose  that  he  acted  upon  the  spirit  of  his  own  injunctions 
to  Pliny,  and  did  not  allow  any  search  to  be  made  after  the 
Christians.  There  is  certainly  no  evidence  of  any  particular 
persecution  of  them  at  Rome  during  the  present  reign.  The 
church  in  that  city  was  now  under  the  direction  of  Alexander, 
(according  to  Eusebius,)  who  had  succeeded  Evarestus  in  the 
year  109,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier  ;  but  the  more  modern  or 
shorter  scheme  of  chronology  assigns  the  bishopric  of  Rome 
at  this  time  to  Telesphorus. 

Trajan  perhaps  continued  two  or  three  years  in  Rome  ; 
and  the  remainder  of  his  reign  was  spent,  like  the  former 
part,  in  distant  and  perilous  wars.  He  perhaps  set  out  a 
second  time  to  invade  Parthia  in  114,  and  his  conquests 
in  Assyria  furnish  much  matter  for  the  Roman  historian. 
They  need  not  however  detain  us  in  tracing  the  fortunes  of 
the  Christians :  but  a  war  broke  out  in  another  quarter 
towards  the  close  of  this  emperor’s  reign,  which  must  have 
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been  painfully  interesting  to  the  Christians  at  the  time,  and 
which  gives  room  for  a  few  remarks. 

It  seems  to  have  been  about  the  end  of  this  same  year 
114,  that  a  rising  of  the  Jews  took  place  in  several  countries 
at  oncea.  We  are  not  accurately  informed  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  commotion ;  and  perhaps  we  need  look  no  farther 
than  the  vast  increase  of  their  numbers,  and  the  bitterness 
which  a  conquered  people  feels  against  its  conquerors.  The 
Jews  no  longer  existed  as  a  nation,  and  Palestine  was  not 
now  the  focus  of  their  discontent.  They  were  particularly 
numerous  in  Egypt  and  Cyrene,  and  the  present  storm  was 
raised  in  the  latter  country.  It  was  in  the  year  115,  that  the 
war  openly  broke  out.  The  Jewish  leader,  according  to 
Eusebius,  was  Lucuas,  though  Dio  calls  him  Andrew,  and  it 
is  uncertain  whether  they  were  different  names  of  the  same 
person.  Under  one  or  both  of  these  commanders,  the  Jews 
in  Cyrene  rose  against  the  Greek  and  Roman  inhabitants,  and 
massacred  as  many  as  220,000.  Many  who  escaped  their 
fury  took  refuge  in  Egypt ;  and  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  who 
had  perhaps  diminished  their  numbers  by  assisting  the  insur¬ 
gents  in  Cyrene,  were  now  too  few  for  their  heathen  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  suffered  in  their  turn  similar  barbarities.  Lupus 
was  at  this  time  prefect  of  Egypt,  and  the  measures  which  he 
directed  against  the  Alexandrian  Jews  cannot  fail  to  have 
been  fatal  also  to  many  Christians.  Even  in  pacific  times  they 
were  confounded  with  the  Jews,  and  during  the  present  excite¬ 
ment  they  were  little  likely  to  escape.  There  is  evidence,  that 
the  Christians  of  Alexandria  had  not  only  been  increasing  in 
numbers,  but  the  same  learning  which  had  distinguished  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  above  their  other  countrymen,  was  also 
beginning  to  shew  itself  in  Christian  schools.  Primus  was 
now  at  the  head  of  the  church  in  that  city,  having  succeeded 
Cerdon  in  the  year  109  :  and  though  nothing  is  known  of  his 
history  beyond  the  dates  of  his  accession  and  death,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  he  and  his  flock  were  exposed  to  much 
suffering  by  the  insurrection  of  the  J ews. 

Trajan  was  pursuing  his  conquests  in  the  East,  when  he 
heard  of  these  disturbances,  and  he  despatched  a  land  and 
a  Dio,  LX VII I.  32.  p.  1145.  Eus.  H.  E.  IV.  2. 
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naval  force  under  M.  Turbo  to  repress  them.  This  com¬ 
mander,  who  seems  to  have  superseded  Lupus,  and  to  have 
possessed  more  activity,  soon  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The 
Jews  of  Cyrene  had  entered  Egypt,  and  had  carried  de¬ 
vastation  through  many  districts,  when  they  were  met  by 
the  Roman  forces,  and  defeated  in  a  succession  of  engage¬ 
ments.  Many  thousand  Jews  from  Cyrene  and  Egypt  were 
slaughtered,  and  the  country  for  a  time  was  pacified.  The 
same  scene  was  also  acted  in  Cyprus.  The  Jews  had  risen  in 
that  island,  as  in  Cyrene,  and  apparently,  taking  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  unprepared,  had  destroyed  the  city  of  Salamis,  and  put 
240,000  of  them  to  the  sword.  Their  leader's  name  was 
Artemion  :  but  this  first  success  was  as  fatal  to  them  as  their 
massacres  in  Africa.  They  were  finally  expelled  from  the 
island,  and  a  law  was  passed,  which  made  it  n  capital  offence 
for  any  Jew  to  set  his  foot  on  it;  or  if  a  storm  happened  to 
drive  him  on  the  coast,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Jews  did  not  stop  here.  Trajan 
seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  their  turbulent  and 
obstinate  disposition.  His  father,  as  I  have  mentioned,  had 
served  in  the  Jewish  war  under  Titus  :  and  he  himself,  during 
his  campaigns  in  the  East,  must  have  noticed  their  formidable 
numbers.  The  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
swarmed  with  them,  to  the  amount  of  many  hundred  thou¬ 
sands  ;  and  Trajan  was  justly  suspicious,  that  they  might  rise, 
like  their  brethren  in  Africa,  and  overpower  the  other  inhabit¬ 
ants.  He  accordingly  ordered  L.  Quietus b  to  drive  them 
from  that  province ;  which  perhaps  meant,  that  he  was  to 
put  to  death  as  many  as  shewed  symptoms  of  rebellion.  The 
commission  was  not  executed  without  a  pitched  battle,  and  a 
great  slaughter  of  the  Jews  ;  for  which  success  Quietus  was 
rewarded  with  the  government  of  Judaea,  as  lieutenant  of  the 
emperor ;  for  the  office  of  procurator  had  ceased  upon  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  We  are  not  told,  whether 
he  found  the  same  insurrectionary  spirit  among  the  Jews  of 
Palestine.  It  is  probable  that  symptoms  had  appeared,  which 
required  the  presence  of  an  able  and  determined  officer ;  and 

b  He  is  so  called  by  Eusebius,  Rufinus,  and  Nicephorus.  Dio  writes 
Quintus  Lusius. 
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if  measures  of  severity  were  found  necessary,  the  Christians 
were  not  likely  altogether  to  escape.  There  is  some  reason 
to  think,  that  the  church  at  Jerusalem  was  exposed  during  this 
period  to  persecution.  At  least  the  succession  of  bishops  was 
extremely  rapid,  and  might  lead  us  to  suspect,  that  their 
deaths  were  hastened  by  some  calamity.  We  have  seen  that 
Justus  succeeded  Symeon  in  107,  and  he  appears  himself  to 
have  been  succeeded  by  Zacchseus  in  112.  Between  that  year 
and  125,  which  is  a  period  of  only  thirteen  years,  Eusebius 
mentions  five  other  bishops,  whose  names  were  Tobias,  Ben¬ 
jamin,  J ohn,  Matthias,  and  Philip  ;  which  forms  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  with  the  thirty  years  that  the  see  was  occupied  by  James, 
and  the  forty-five  years  that  it  was  occupied  by  Symeon. 

An  anecdote  is  preserved  by  Suidasc,  which,  if  true,  would 
probably  refer  to  this  period.  He  says,  that  Tiberianus,  who 
commanded  in  Palestine,  informed  the  emperor,  that  he 
found  himself  unequal  to  putting  the  Christians  to  death,  and 
that  Trajan  issued  an  order  to  stop  the  persecution.  That 
Trajan  felt  great  hostility  to  the  Jews,  is  remarked  by  Dio 
Cassius :  and  we  have  seen  that,  toward  the  end  of  his  reign, 
he  had  some  grounds  for  this  feeling.  It  is  very  possible 
therefore,  that  he  may  have  instructed  his  commanders  in 
Palestine  to  have  recourse  to  severity,  and  if  so,  the  Christians, 
as  I  have  observed,  would  come  in  for  their  share.  They 
would  be  likely  indeed  to  suffer  more  than  the  other  Jews, 
if  the  usual  test  of  loyalty  was  applied,  and  they  were  required 
to  offer  worship  to  an  image  of  the  emperor.  No  Jew  would 
have  obeyed  this  mandate  without  abhorrence ;  and  when 
converted  to  Christianity,  their  scruples  would  perhaps  have 
been  increased :  so  that  a  mild  commander  might  have  felt 
the  difficulty,  which  Tiberianus  is  said  to  have  expressed  to 
the  emperor.  The  anecdote,  however,  is  generally  rejected ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  letter  which  is  extant 
upon  this  subject  is  a  forgery  d  :  but  the  fact  of  Trajan  having 
issued  an  order  to  stop  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 

c  Voc.  Tpaiavos.  It  is  also  in  the  d  It  is  given  by  Usher  in  the  Ap- 
Chronicon  of  Joannes  Malela.  See  pendix  to  his  edition  of  Ignatius. 
Dodwell,  Diss.  Cyprian.  II.  tlies.  The  story  is  rejected  by  Dodwell, 
23.  Tillemont,  Memoires,  tom.  II.  Diss.  XI.  Cyprian,  and  Pagi  ad 
part.  2.  p.  433.  Baron,  an.  118. 
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is  also  reported  by  Sulpitius  Severus,  who  says,  that  after  the 
emperor  had  examined  them  by  torture,  and  found  in  them 
nothing  which  deserved  death  or  punishment,  he  prohibited 
any  further  cruelties  being  used.  The  two  passages  might 
easily  be  made  to  refer  to  the  same  event e,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know,  that  Trajan  had  issued  a  special  edict  in 
favour  of  the  Christians :  but  when  the  fact  itself  is  unsup¬ 
ported  by  other  authority,  and  no  mark  of  time  is  added,  we 
can  perhaps  hardly  believe  that  the  edict  itself  had  been  seen 
by  either  of  these  writers. 

The  disturbances  in  Palestine  certainly  continued  some 
time:  for  we  find  M.  Turbo,  who  had  defeated  the  Jews  in 
Africa,  succeeding  Quietus  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
reign,  and  completing  the  subjection  of  the  country.  Trajan, 
in  the  meanwhile,  was  beginning  to  experience  those  reverses, 
which  throw  such  a  shade  over  the  close  of  his  military  career. 
One  conquered  province  after  another  revolted :  he  was  re¬ 
pulsed  in  a  personal  attack  upon  Atra  ;  and  before  his  death, 
which  happened  at  Selinus  in  Cilicia,  in  117,  nearly  all  his 
conquests  in  the  East  were  lost.  The  progress  of  Christianity 
therefore  could  have  attracted  little  of  his  attention,  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  reign  ;  and  if  his  officers  molested  the 
Christians  in  Judsea,  it  was  not  in  the  first  instance  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  religion.  Eusebius  remarks,  that,  while  this 
successsion  of  evils  was  falling  upon  the  Jews,  the  affairs  of 
the  Christians  were  daily  becoming  more  flourishing ;  an 
expression,  which  is  perhaps  rather  rhetorical ;  but  if  we 
understand  it  to  mean,  that  the  Gospel  was  daily  gaining 
ground,  and  spreading  into  new  countries,  it  is  doubtless 
strictly  true,  and  by  no  means  incompatible  with  accounts  of 
partial  persecutions.  The  death  of  Alexander,  bishop  of 
Rome,  is  placed  by  some  writers  in  116,  the  year  preceding 
Trajan's  death,  and  he  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom f : 
from  which  it  might  be  inferred,  that  the  Christians  in  that 

e  This  was  done  by  Jo.  Malela,  p.  book  against  Heracleon,  a  disciple  of 
356.  ed.  Oxon,  1691.  Valentinus,  but  it  was  probably  some 

f  See  Pagi  ad  Baron .  an.  132.  other  Alexander,  who  lived  later,  if 
Tillemont,  Memoires,  torn.  II.  part,  the  whole  story  is  not  a  fiction.  See 
2.  p.474.  Alexander  is  said,  by  Prae-  Grabe,  Spicileg.  S&c.  II.  p.  81. 
destinatus,  (I.  16.)  to  have  written  a 
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city  were  more  than  usually  exposed  to  the  malice  of  their 
enemies  :  but  the  accounts  of  his  death  cannot  be  strictly 
depended  upon  ;  and  while  Eusebius  places  it  three  years 
later,  without  saying  any  thing  of  his  martyrdom,  Pearson  and 
others  suppose  him  to  have  died  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  In  whatever  year  his  death  happened,  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Xystus. 

Hadrian  was  at  Antioch,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  empire 
upon  the  death  of  Trajan,  having  been  adopted  by  him  but  a 
short  time  before,  and  having  attended  him  in  his  last  and 
unsuccessful  campaigns.  His  reign  began  with  what  was 
perhaps  considered  a  disgraceful  circumstance,  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Euphrates  :  but  it 
might  be  doubted,  whether  the  empire  was  really  weakened 
by  its  limits  being  contracted.  In  the  following  year  he  went 
to  Rome  :  and  if  we  may  believe  the  martyrologies,  he  com¬ 
menced  a  persecution  of  the  Christians,  or  rather  fomented 
that  which  was  already  set  on  foot.  It  was  now  that 
Placidus,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  s  as  distinguished 
in  the  Jewish  and  Dacian  wars,  and  who  must  have  been 
extremely  old,  if  his  identity  could  be  established,  is  said  to 
have  been  martyred.  It  has  been  asserted  also  that  Teles- 
phorus,  who  was  bishop  of  Rome,  and  whose  death  was 
certainly  a  violent  one,  suffered  in  this  same  yearh ;  but  a 
much  later  date  is  generally  assigned  to  this  event. 

The  arrival  of  the  new  emperor  at  Rome,  and  the  solemni¬ 
ties  attending  upon  it,  were  not  unlikely  to  cause  trouble  to 
the  Christians.  Hadrian  also  would  come  with  his  mind 
strongly  prejudiced  against  the  J ews ;  and  he  seems,  like  his 
predecessor,  to  have  been  a  zealous  adherent  to  the  religion 
of  his  country.  There  are,  however,  no  grounds  for  supposing 
a  general  persecution  to  have  happened  in  this  year :  and  in 
119,  which  was  the  year  following,  he  set  out  upon  his  travels 
into  distant  countries.  He  appears  first  to  have  sailed  to 
Syria,  and,  after  visiting  Antioch  and  Phoenicia,  to  have 
reached  Judsea.  The  turbulent  disposition  of  the  Jews  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  causes,  which  made  him  travel  in  this 
direction.  If  they  were  subdued  for  a  time,  they  were  only 

K  Lecture  XIII.  p.297.  h  Baratier,  de  Success.  Pontif.  Rom.  p.  93. 
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kept  down  by  a  strong  military  force  ;  and  the  emperor,  when 
he  arrived  among  them,  treated  them  as  a  conquered  people. 
Many  of  them  were  openly  sold  as  slaves  ;  and  it  was  rather 
to  insult  them  in  their  subjection,  than  to  strengthen  his 
power  against  them,  that  he  erected  a  town,  with  buildings 
after  the  Roman  fashion,  on  the  ancient  site  of  Jerusalem  >.  It 
is  generally  stated,  that  HClia  Capitolina  was  built  several 
years  later,  when  Hadrian  had  suppressed  the  more  for¬ 
midable  revolt  of  the  Jews  under  Bar-Cochebas.  It  is  true, 
that  the  town  was  then  newly  built  and  colonized,  and  the 
name  of  JFAisi  substituted  for  that  of  J erusalem  :  but  it  seems 
satisfactorily  proved,  that  the  erection  of  heathen  buildings 
by  Hadrian  on  this  spot  was  the  cause,  rather  than  the 
consequence,  of  that  revolt k.  It  has  been  said  by  some 
writers,  that  Hadrian  first  destroyed  Jerusalem,  and  then 
rebuilt  it.  But  this  is  perhaps  a  mistake.  Though  it  had 
a  respectable  population  of  J ewish  and  Christian  inhabitants, 
it  had  not  become  a  place  of  any  importance  since  its  utter 
destruction  by  Titus.  It  was  probably  without  walls,  and  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  restore  the  temple,  or  any  of  the 
public  buildings.  Hadrian  built  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus  on  the  very  site  of  the  national  sanctuary,  and  the 
inhabitants,  whom  he  introduced,  were  Greeks  and  Romans. 
This  was  a  wanton  insult  on  the  part  of  the  conqueror,  and 
only  caused  the  Jews  to  wait  for  a  signal  of  revolt1.  We 
are  again  without  any  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  Hadrian's 
visit  upon  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem.  If  the  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  of  their  bishops,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded111,  was 
owing  to  their  being  put  to  death,  they  must  have  suffered 
severely  about  this  period.  But  their  old  enemies,  the 
unconverted  Jews,  were  not  now  in  a  state  to  harass  them. 
Both  parties  were  rather  fellow-sufferers  in  the  same  cause  : 

1  Eutychius  says,  that  Hadrian  1  It  might  be  inferred  from  a 
was  advised  to  go  to  Jerusalem  for  passage  in  Spartian,  {Hadrian,  c.14.) 
his  health,  and  that,  finding  no  that  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to 
buildings  there  except  those  of  the  circumcise  their  children.  Hadrian 
Christians,  he  ordered  the  town  to  perhaps  wished  to  keep  the  Jews 
be  rebuilt.  Annal.  vol.  i.  p.352.  ed.  quiet,  by  destroying  their  national 
Oxon.  1658.  character. 

k  Valesius  ad  Eus.  H.  E.  IV.  6.  m  Page  329. 

Pagi  ad  Baron,  an.  121,  134. 
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and  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman 
governor,  and  the  measures  which  he  took  for  suppressing 
rebellion,  would  account  for  the  bishops  of  J erusalem  occupy¬ 
ing  their  sees  for  so  short  a  time. 

From  Jerusalem  the  emperor  proceeded  to  Alexandria, 
where  again  he  would  be  struck  with  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  Jews  in  subjection.  Their  late  insurrection  had  begun 
in  Africa,  and  the  contest  was  nowhere  carried  on  more 
violently  than  in  Alexandria.  The  heathen  inhabitants,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  succeeded  in  overpowering  the  Jews, 
but  the  struggle  between  them  laid  great  part  of  the  city  in 
ruins.  Hadrian  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt11:  and  if  he  super¬ 
intended  the  work  himself,  (which  he  was  likely  to  do,  since  he 
was  vain  of  his  taste  in  architecture,)  he  perhaps  spent  part  of 
the  following  year,  120,  in  Alexandria.  An  inquisitive  mind, 
like  Hadrian’s,  could  hardly  fail  to  have  taken  some  notice  of 
the  Christians,  who  existed  in  considerable  numbers  in  that 
city.  We  know  that  he  noticed  them  in  a  subsequent  visit 
to  Egypt,  and  wherever  he  travelled,  he  seems  to  have  been 
particularly  observant  of  the  religion  of  the  people.  He  had 
discharged  the  duties  of  Pontifex  Maximus  at  Rome  :  and 
one  historian0  describes  him  as  extremely  attentive  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  national  religion.  It  is  added,  that  he  looked 
upon  all  foreign  religions  with  contempt,  and  he  perhaps 
treated  the  Egyptian,  Jewish,  and  Christian  creeds  with 
equal  indifference.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  the 
Christians  were  sufferers  by  his  residence  in  Alexandria. 
The  bishopric  of  that  church  became  vacant  in  120  by  the 
death  of  Primus,  who  was  succeeded  by  Justus  :  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Primus  suffered  martyrdom. 

If  great  part  of  Alexandria  had  continued  in  ruins  since 
114,  and  the  two  parties  of  Jews  and  heathen  were  still 
exasperated  against  each  other,  the  city  must  in  great 
measure  have  lost  its  attraction  to  those  who  had  before 
frequented  it  for  the  sake  of  study.  I  have  already  observed11, 
that  the  eclectic  philosophy  took  its  rise  in  Alexandria. 
The  Ptolemies  invited  learned  men  from  every  quarter  to 

n  Eus.  in  Chron.  °  Spartianus,  22.  p  Lecture  III.  p.  57. 
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their  court :  and  the  Jews,  who  were  settled  there  in  great 
numbers,  formed  a  literary  intercouse  with  the  Platonists, 
and  both  parties  modified  their  own  opinions  from  each 
other.  The  connexion  of  the  Jews  with  Babylon  and  Persia 
introduced  a  third  set  of  doctrines,  which  were  highly  mys¬ 
tical  and  extravagant  :  and  the  mixture  of  these  three 
systems,  the  Jewish,  the  Platonic,  and  the  Persian,  seems  to 
account  in  the  most  probable  way  for  the  rise  of  Gnosticism. 
Simon  Magus,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Apostles,  is 
said  to  have  studied  in  Alexandria  ;  and  he  gave  to  this 
heterogeneous  philosophy  a  new  character  by  engrafting 
upon  it,  though  in  a  corrupted  form,  the  leading  features  of 
the  Gospel.  The  Docetse,  or  those  Gnostics  who  believed 
the  body  of  Jesus  to  be  a  phantom,  are  generally  traced  to 
Simon  Magus  as  their  founder ;  and  they  were  becoming 
numerous  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century.  The  im¬ 
mediate  successor  of  Simon  was  Menander,  who,  like  himself, 
was  a  native  of  Samaria,  and  Antioch  was  one  of  the  places 
where  he  made  a  great  impression  by  his  skill  in  magics. 
Among  other  delusions,  he  persuaded  many  of  his  followers 
that  they  were  not  to  die.  The  date  of  this  impostor  is  not 
fixed  by  any  ancient  writer:  but  he  must  at  least  have  been 
in  existence  before  the  death  of  St.  John,  and  we  ought 
perhaps  to  place  him  in  the  reigns  of  Domitian  and  Trajan r. 

Menander  had  two  successors,  Basilides  and  Saturninus ; 
the  former  of  whom  distinguished  himself  in  Alexandria,  the 
latter  in  Antioch  :  but  when  they  are  said  to  have  been 
successors  of  Menander,  we  are  not  perhaps  bound  to  under¬ 
stand  that  they  studied  under  him,  or  were  personally  con¬ 
nected  with  him.  This  may  have  been  the  case,  and  is  not 
improbable :  but  they  would  have  been  called  the  successors 
of  Menander,  if  they  lived  a  few  years  later,  and  obtained  the 
chief  distinction  among  the  professors  of  Gnosticism.  Basilides 
and  Saturninus  seem  to  have  been  contemporaries  :  but  the 
former  rose  to  much  the  greatest  eminence ;  and  what  1 

<1  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  I.  26.  p.  59.  Hist.  Heel.  Scec.  I.  Synops.  c.  IX. 

r  Natalis  Alexander  places  him  Art.  2. 
earlier,  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian, 
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have  said  concerning  him  agrees  very  well  with  the  earliest 
account  which  we  have  of  his  date,  that  he  appeared  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian s. 

I  have  not  met  with  the  remark  in  any  other  writer,  but  it 
appears  to  me  highly  probable,  that  the  contests  between 
the  Jews  and  heathen  in  Alexandria,  which  began  in  114,  and 
which  laid  the  city  in  ruins,  were  the  cause  of  the  tenets  of 
Basilides  becoming  more  generally  known.  He  had  perhaps 
been  at  the  head  of  a  party  in  that  city  for  some  timet :  and 
his  wild  theories  in  religion,  added  to  his  proficiency  in  magic, 
were  likely  to  attract  many  followers  :  but  the  studies  of  a 
philosopher  (if  this  term  may  be  applied  to  a  Gnostic)  were 
likely  to  be  interrupted,  when  the  streets  were  a  constant 
scene  of  bloodshed ;  and  the  Gnostics  adopted  so  much  of 
Judaism,  as  well  as  of  Christianity,  that  they  were  in  no 
small  danger,  while  a  war  of  extermination  was  carried  on 
between  the  two  parties.  Basilides  perhaps  withdrew  from 
Alexandria  to  some  safer  residence.  He  is  charged  with 
denying  the  necessity  of  martyrdom11,  and  with  allowing  his 
followers  to  escape  it  by  partaking  of  meats  which  had  been 
offered  to  idols x  ;  a  charge  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
brought  generally  against  all  the  Gnostics.  But  a  com¬ 
promise  of  this  kind  might  not  have  saved  him  in  the  present 
excited  state  of  the  heathen  inhabitants  ;  and  I  should  con¬ 
jecture,  that  he  left  Alexandria,  by  which  means  his  tenets 
became  more  generally  known  in  the  world  at  large. 

W e  have  thus  fixed  the  notoriety  of  the  Basilidian  Gnostics 
to  the  year  114  or  115,  though  their  leader  may  have  been 
arranging  his  system  some  years  before.  The  reader,  who  is 
only  acquainted  with  the  modern  use  of  the  term  heresy ,  will 
be  surprised  to  find  the  Gnostics  spoken  of  as  heretics.  But 
such  is  the  invariable  usage  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers : 
and  Gnosticism  borrowed  so  largely  from  the  Gospel  as  well 
as  from  Judaism,  that  its  professors  were  often  confounded 
with  the  Christians ;  and  what  is  worse,  many  real  Christians, 

3  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  VII.  17.  u  Origen.  in  Matt.  vol.  III.  p.  856. 
p.  898.  Pseudo-Tertull.  de  Prescript.  46.  p. 

t  Baronius  and  Pearson  supposed  220.  Epiphan.  Hcer.  XXIV.  4.  p.  71. 
Basilides  to  have  begun  his  heresy  x  Iren.  I.  24.5.  p.  102.  Theodoret. 
in  the  first  century.  Hcer.  Fab.  I.  4.  p.  195. 
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as  the  Apostles  had  foretold,  began  in  the  second  century  to 
go  over  to  the  Gnostics.  The  leading  feature  of  this  extra¬ 
vagant  theology  was  to  acknowledge  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
but  not  of  Jesus.  Christ,  who  was  an  emanation  from  God, 
was  united  with  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  but  he  neither  became 
incarnate  at  his  birth,  nor  expired  with  him  on  the  cross. 
This  doctrine,  therefore,  though  it  confirms  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  preexistence  and  divinity  of  Christ,  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  the  notion  of  his  atonement.  J esus  Christ  was  merely 
a  preacher  of  righteousness,  sent  into  the  world  to  reveal  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  to  free  mankind  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Demiurgus,  or  the  Evil  Principle.  This  is  a 
clue  to  the  whole  mystery  of  Gnosticism  :  and  the  various 
modifications  of  it,  as  taught  in  this  century,  by  Basilides, 
Cerdon,  Marcion,  and  Valentinus,  consisted  mostly  in  the 
number  and  arrangement  of  the  successive  AEons,  or  Ema¬ 
nations,  which  were  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
first  Cause. 

Basilides  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  persons  who 
adopted  the  Oriental  notion  of  two  Principles  ;  and  there 
certainly  was  some  resemblance  between  his  system  and  that 
of  the  Persian  Magi.  But  this  was  common  to  all  the 
Gnostics.  They  held,  that  the  world  was  created,  not  by  the 
supreme  God,  the  author  of  good,  but  by  a  Being,  who,  pro¬ 
ceeding  originally  from  Him,  but  by  successive  emanations, 
was  the  author  of  all  evil.  This  Being  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Demiurgus  :  but  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  supreme 
God  and  the  Demiurgus  were  not  altogether  the  same  with 
the  Ormuzd  and  Ahreman  of  the  Persians ;  and  the  evidence 
is  very  slight,  which  would  lead  us  to  think  that  Basilides 
had  studied  in  the  east.  Irenseus  represents  him  as  not 
satisfied  with  the  tenets  of  Simon  Magus  and  Menander, 
but  as  carrying  his  speculations  much  farther,  and  building 
up  a  still  more  mystical  and  complicated  theology.  It  was 
probably  the  origin  of  matter  and  of  evil,  which  led  him  into 
these  absurdities.  Such  questions  had  been  agitated  for 
many  years  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria  ;  and  Basilides 
laboured,  like  his  predecessors,  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  evil  by  some  new  hypothesis,  without  ascribing  it  to  God. 
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The  Christians  in  Alexandria  were  sufficiently  numerous  for 
him  to  learn  from  them  the  leading  tenets  of  the  Gospel  : 
and  he  boasted  of  being  instructed  in  these  points  by 
Glaucias,  who  had  been  the  personal  attendant  of  St.  Peter. 
This  may  or  may  not  have  been  true  ;  and  the  date,  which 
I  have  ascribed  to  Basilides,  would  allow  him  to  have  con¬ 
versed  with  many  persons  who  had  seen  some  of  the  Apostles. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  some  followers,  who  assumed  the 
character  of  prophets  y :  and  we  might  suppose  that  he  did 
this  in  imitation  of  what  he  had  seen  or  heard  among  the 
Christians.  The  most  extraordinary  invention,  which  is 
ascribed  to  him  as  connected  with  the  Gospel,  is  the  notion 
that  Simon  of  Cyrene  was  crucified  instead  of  Jesus.  He 
would  have  heard  it  asserted  by  the  other  Docetse  that  the 
body  of  Jesus  was  a  phantom,  and  this  is  said  to  have  been 
his  own  opinion  :  but  he  perhaps  could  not  resist  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  Evangelists,  that  a  real  and  substantial  body 
was  nailed  to  the  cross  :  he  accordingly  invented  the  absurd 
hypothesis,  that  the  appearance  of  Jesus  was  transferred  to 
Simon  of  Cyrene,  who  was  thus  crucified  in  his  stead,  while 
Christ  returned  to  the  Pleroma,  from  which  he  had  originally 
descended.  The  name  of  Basilides,  more  than  that  of  any 
of  the  Gnostics,  has  been  connected  with  the  use  of  magical 
charms  and  incantations.  A  belief  in  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  which  he  had  probably  imbibed  in  the  Platonic  schools 
of  Alexandria,  will  complete  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  tenets 
of  Basilides.  He  has  been  charged  with  maintaining  an  in¬ 
difference  of  human  actions  ;  a  principle  which  Carpocrates 
and  other  Gnostics  seem  unquestionably  to  have  entertained  : 
and  it  is  not  denied,  that  there  were  some  Basilidians  in 
Alexandria,  who  indulged  without  restraint  in  the  grossest 
impurities :  but  we  learn  from  the  same  authority,  that  the 
founders  of  their  sect  did  not  encourage  them  in  these 
practices. 

Basilides  was  an  author,  and  published  a  work,  which  he 
called  the  Gospel.  He  also  wrote  twenty-four  books  explana¬ 
tory  of  the  Gospel :  but  whether  it  was  a  comment  upon  his 
own  production,  or  upon  the  writings  of  the  four  Evangelists, 

y  Eus.  H.E.  IV.  7. 
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we  are  not  informed2.  His  works  were  answered  and  refuted 
by  Christian  writers,  and  Eusebius a  has  preserved  the  name 
of  Agrippa  Castor,  who  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian.  This  is  an  interesting  fact,  as  shewing,  that  Christ¬ 
ianity  was  now  embraced  by  men  of  learning,  who  ventured 
openly  to  publish  their  opinions  to  the  world  ;  and  though 
the  tenets  of  Basilides  would  rather  be  looked  upon  now  as 
the  ravings  of  a  madman,  than  the  serious  lucubrations  of  a 
philosopher,  it  was  at  that  time  no  light  task  for  a  Christian 
to  enter  the  lists  against  one  who  had  attracted  a  party  in 
the  schools  of  Alexandria.  Basilides  died  about  twenty  vears 
after  the  time  which  I  have  assigned  to  the  general  diffusion 
of  his  opinions,  and  he  left  a  son,  Isidorus,  who  likewise 
defended  them  in  his  writings13. 

At  the  same  time  that  Basilides  was  gaining  followers 
in  Alexandria,  Saturninus,  or  Saturnilus,  was  propagating 
opinions  equally  mysterious  and  irrational  in  Antioch.  He 
likewise  is  said  to  have  been  a  successor  of  Menander :  and 
if  he  held  peculiar  opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  evil, 
they  seem  to  have  consisted  in  his  ascribing  the  creation  of 
good  and  bad  men  to  separate  agents.  The  world  and  the 
first  parents  of  mankind  were  created  by  seven  angels  ;  and 
the  Almighty,  who  was  pleased  with  the  work,  gave  to  these 
human  beings  a  rational  soul :  but  Satan,  who  presided  over 
Matter,  being  enraged  at  this  interference  with  his  power, 
created  another  race  of  human  beings,  who  were  evil,  and 
gave  them  souls c.  The  notion  held  by  Saturninus  concerning 
Christ,  and  his  being  sent  into  the  world  to  free  mankind 
from  the  dominion  of  evil,  was  nearly  the  same  with  that  of 
Basilides.  There  is  however  no  reason  to  suspect  him  of 
the  same  licentiousness  of  conduct,  which  was  practised  by 
the  followers  of  the  latter  heretic.  On  the  contrarv,  he  is 

J  7 

said  to  have  enjoined  a  life  of  the  greatest  abstinence  :  and 
since  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  in  the  Gnostics  consisted 
in  their  indulging  or  mortifying  their  appetites,  it  is  possible 

2  See  Grabe,  Spicileg.  Step.  II.  note  13.  Fragments  of  the  writings 
p.  37.  of  Isidorus  are  collected  by  Grabe, 

a  H.E.  IV.  7.  Spicileg.  8ffic.II.  p.64. 

b  Concerning  Basilides,  I  would  c  See  Mosbeim,  de  Rebus  ante 
refer  to  my  Bampton  Lectures,  Const.  Cent.  II.  c.  44. 
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that  Basilides  and  Saturninus  may  have  been  mentioned  as 
heads  of  parties  from  this  circumstance,  rather  than  from  any 
essential  difference  in  their  speculations. 

It  is  perhaps  remarkable,  that  these  two  heretics  perfected 
their  systems  in  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  both  of  which  cities 
contained  a  large  body  of  Christians.  The  epistles  of  Ignatius, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  contain  evident  allusions  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gnostics,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  come  in 
contact  with  Saturninus.  But  the  interpolator  of  his  Epistles 
does  not  seem  to  have  heard  of  such  a  tradition,  since  he 
makes  him  mention  Basilides  by  name,  while  he  takes  no 
notice  of  Saturninus,  who  propagated  his  doctrines  in  the 
bishop's  own  city.  It  is  perhaps  more  probable,  that  Satur¬ 
ninus  had  not  risen  into  notice  when  Ignatius  was  martyred 
in  the  year  107 ;  and  if  so,  the  church  of  Antioch  was  under 
the  care  of  Heros,  when  Saturninus  became  known  as  the 
leader  of  a  party. 

I  have  stated,  that  it  was  in  the  year  119  that  the  emperor 
Hadrian  left  Rome,  and  visited  Judaea  and  Alexandria.  He 
perhaps  wintered  in  the  latter  city ;  and  it  is  uncertain  whether 
he  returned  to  Rome  in  the  following  year.  He  was  certainly  in 
his  capital  early  in  121,  when  he  celebrated  the  Quinquennalia, 
or  fifth  anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the  empire ;  on  which 
occasion  the  feast  called  Parilia,  in  honour  of  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  was  observed  with  particular  splendour,  and  the 
emperor  dedicated  a  temple  to  the  Fortune  of  the  City.  I 
have  said,  that  these  festivities  were  generally  fatal  to  the 
Christians :  and  there  is  some  evidence,  though  liable  per¬ 
haps  to  be  questioned,  that  they  were  at  this  time  exposed 
to  persecution.  The  martyrdom  of  Symphorosa  and  her 
sons,  which  seems  to  rest  on  credible  authority d,  is  referred 
by  some  persons  to  this  period.  Her  husband  Getulius  had 
been  put  to  death  some  time  before  for  refusing  to  sacrifice 
to  the  Gods :  and  his  widow  now  shewed  equal  firmness,  and 
met  with  a  similar  fate.  The  emperor  had  built  a  magni¬ 
ficent  villa,  the  ruins  of  which  may  still  be  seen,  near  to 
Tivoli ;  and  the  dedication  was  accompanied,  as  usual,  with 

(1  See  Ruinart,  Acta  Martyrum.  Tillemont,  Memoires,  tom.  II.  part.  2. 
V-  135- 
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sacrifices  and  other  invocations  of  the  Gods.  The  priests 
persuaded  the  emperor  that  the  Gods  would  not  be  satisfied, 
till  Symphorosa  and  her  family  were  compelled  to  offer  sacri¬ 
fice  ;  and  he  accordingly  ordered  her  into  his  presence,  and 
gave  her  the  alternative  of  compliance  or  death.  The  con¬ 
ference  ended  in  her  suffering  martyrdom  ;  and  her  seven 
sons,  who  were  equally  steady  in  refusing  to  sacrifice,  were 
condemned  to  different  tortures  on  the  following  day. 

If  we  admit  this  story  to  be  true,  we  are  not  bound  to 
believe  that  Hadrian  had  ordered  any  special  persecution  of 
the  Christians.  Dio  states,  that  he  put  several  persons  to 
death  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  present 
instance  he  certainly  shewed  deliberate  cruelty :  but  the 
priests  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  movers  in  the  affair ; 
and  perhaps  many  such  cases  occurred,  while  the  emperor 
was  in  Rome,  and  making  himself  popular  by  festivals  and 
solemnities.  We  learn  from  the  account  of  this  martvrdom, 
that  it  was  followed  by  a  cessation  of  persecution  for  a  year 
and  a  half ;  and  the  emperor  must  have  left  Rome  early  in 
the  year  to  prosecute  his  travels  in  distant  countries. 

Hadrian  appears  to  have  been  led  by  curiosity,  as  well  as 
by  any  motives  of  war  or  politics,  to  visit  in  person  the 
remoter  parts  of  his  empire ;  and  he  travelled  during  this 
year  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  He  traversed  Gaul  and 
Britain,  in  the  latter  of  which  countries  he  raised  a  wall  of 
eighty  miles  in  length,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  the 
firth  of  Solway ;  he  then  returned  to  Gaul,  and  passed  the 
winter  in  Spain.  We  know  little  of  his  adventures  during 
this  journey ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  we  should  learn  much 
of  the  state  of  Christianity  in  the  countries  which  he  visited  : 
though  there  is  evidence,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  that  in 
every  one  of  them,  even  in  Britain,  the  Gospel  had  already 
made  considerable  progress.  We  are  told  indeed,  that  when 
he  was  passing  from  Italy  into  Gaul,  he  was  met  bv  Italicus, 
the  governor  of  Rhsetia,  who  reported  to  him  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Christians  in  not  sacrificing  to  the  Gods,  and  obtained 
from  him  an  order,  that  if  they  continued  their  refusal,  they 
should  be  put  to  death.  It  is  added,  that  the  emperor 
summoned  some  Christians  into  his  presence  while  he  was 
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at  Brescia,  and  ordered  them  to  be  exposed  to  wild  beasts  ; 
but  that  several  persons  of  rank  were  converted  to  the  Gospel 
by  seeing  these  victims  escape  unhurt.  This  miraculous 
circumstance  will  perhaps  throw  an  air  of  suspicion  over  the 
whole  story :  but  still  there  is  a  precision  in  it  as  to  facts, 
which  might  incline  us  to  believe,  that  some  Christians  in  the 
north  of  Italy  were  persecuted  for  their  religion  while  the 
emperor  was  passing  through  the  country.  Some  of  them 
are  said  to  have  suffered  at  Milan,  and  others  to  have  been 
sent  to  Rome  ;  and  these  latter  persons  found  traces  of  the 
persecution  which  had  lately  been  harassing  their  brethren 
in  the  capital.  It  was  perhaps  beginning  to  subside  :  but  the 
bishop  of  Rome  and  some  of  his  flock  were  still  concealing 
themselves  in  the  catacombs e :  and  whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  martyrdoms  in  the  north  of  Italy,  there  is  the  most 
convincing  evidence,  that  these  excavations  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Rome  were  used  as  hiding-places  by  the  early 
Christians.  The  church  of  Rome  has  preserved  many 
marvellous  and  incredible  particulars  concerning  these 
catacombs,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  all  the 
bones,  which  have  been  found  in  them,  are  Christian  relics  : 
but  the  places  themselves  are  still  open  to  inspection  ;  they 
were  evidently  used  for  the  ordinances  of  religion  as  well 
as  for  concealment :  and  if  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
Christians  of  Rome  were  exposed  to  persecution  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  we  may  believe  that  they  had  already  found  the 
convenience  of  sheltering  themselves  in  the  catacombs.  We 
have  also  the  evidence  of  inscriptions,  that  they  occasionally 
deposited  their  dead  in  these  excavations f :  and  the  super¬ 
stitious  reverence,  which  in  later  times  was  paid  to  the  relics 
of  the  martyrs,  was  perhaps  owing  in  some  measure  to  the 
living  and  the  dead  being  thus  brought  closely  into  contact, 
and  to  the  necessity  of  the  same  place  being  used  at  once  for 
the  offices  of  devotion  and  for  burial.  There  is  however  no 

e  In  the  Acts  of  some  of  these  places  his  appointment  in  in,  and 
martyrs,  Telesphorus  is  mentioned  Baratier  in  108. 
as  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  was  f  Hartmannus,  de  Rebus  gestis 
concealing  himself  in  the  catacombs,  Christianoruvi  sub  Apostolis,  c.  XIV. 
and,  according  to  Eusebius,  he  sat  p.  357. 
from  129  to  138.  Pearson  however 
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evidence,  that  any  thing  approaching  to  religious  worship  was 
offered  to  these  relics  in  the  second  century. 

The  accounts  which  we  have  of  Hadrian’s  travels  for  the 
next  three  years,  do  not  throw  much  light  upon  the  history 
of  the  church.  He  was  more  than  once  at  Athens,  traversed 
nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  visited  Egypt,  and  probably 
Judaea.  In  most  of  these  countries,  particularly  in  Egypt, 
he  would  see  a  variety  of  superstitions,  and  he  was  evidently 
a  close  observer  of  these  peculiarities.  It  is  probable  also, 
that  in  many  places  he  witnessed  the  sufferings  of  the  Christ¬ 
ians.  I  have  mentioned  more  than  once  the  rapid  succession 
of  bishops  in  the  church  of  Jerusalem;  and  Philip,  who  was 
the  eighth  bishop  in  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  was  succeeded 
about  the  year  125  by  Seneca.  Though  these  names  are 
Greek  or  Roman,  we  know  that  up  to  this  time  the  bishops 
of  Jerusalem  were  Jews  ;  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear,  that  the  deaths  of  some  of  them  were  hastened  by  the 
malice  of  their  enemies.  We  cannot  however  connect  these 
scenes  of  cruelty  with  the  presence  of  Hadrian  in  Judsea ; 
but  we  know  that  in  two  different  parts  of  the  empire,  in 
Africa  and  in  Greece,  the  Christians  were  exposed  to  very 
severe  sufferings ;  and  I  shall  begin  the  following  Lecture 
with  describing  what  took  place  when  the  emperor  visited 
Athens. 
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ADRIAN  paid  two  visits  to  Greece  in  the  year  122, 
and  passed  the  winter  in  Athens.  There  is  evidence 
of  his  being  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  though 
the  time  of  his  performing  this  ceremony  is  not  certain  : 
and  I  mention  the  fact,  as  confirming  what  I  have  already 
remarked,  that  he  paid  particular  attention  to  matters  of 
religion.  He  perhaps  was  not  initiated  till  the  year  125, 
when  he  went  again  to  Athens,  after  having  made  a  tour  of 
nearly  two  years  in  Asia  Minor.  There  is  reason  to  think, 
that  during  the  whole  of  this  time  the  Christians  in  Athens 
were  exposed  to  persecution ;  and  curiosity  is  excited  to  know 
the  fate  of  the  Gospel  in  the  most  learned  and  superstitious 
city  of  Greece.  There  was  certainly  a  congregation  of  Christ¬ 
ians  established  there,  when  St.  Paul  left  it  in  the  year  46  ; 
but  we  cannot  tell  how  soon  it  possessed  what  may  properly 
be  called  a  church,  consisting  of  ministers  under  one  spiritual 
head a.  The  fact  of  a  man  of  rank  and  learning,  like 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  being  among  the  first  Athenian 
converts,  is  very  remarkable ;  and  I  have  already  alluded 
to  the  respectable  evidence  for  the  church  of  Athens  being 
entrusted  to  his  care.  I  have  also  observed,  that  the  time 
of  his  death  is  very  differently  reported  ;  some  fixing  his 


a  The  Roman  Martyrology  (Oc-  been  a  Platonic  philosopher,  and 
tob.  iv.)  mentions  Hierotheus,  a  to  have  preceded  Dionysius  in  go- 
disciple  of  St.  Paul,  who  suffered  verning  the  church  of  Athens, 
martyrdom.  He  is  said  to  have 
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martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  others  in  that  of 
Hadrian.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  former  date  is 
much  the  most  probable. 

The  next  person,  whom  we  meet  with  as  bishop  of  Athens, 
is  Publius,  who  suffered  martyrdom,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Quadratus  b ;  but  the  date  of  the  death  of  Publius  is  uncer¬ 
tain,  some  persons  placing  it  at  the  time  of  Hadrian's  visit 
to  Athens,  and  others  much  later,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius0.  There  is  positive  evidence  that  the  Athenian 
Christians  were  suffering  molestation  from  their  enemies  at 
the  time  that  Hadrian  was  in  Greece cl ;  and  during  one  of 
his  visits  to  Athens  a  defence  of  Christianity  was  written  and 
presented  to  him  by  Quadratus.  This  is  the  first  of  those 
interesting  works,  which,  under  the  name  of  Apologies  or 
Defences,  were  addressed  by  the  more  learned  of  the  Christ¬ 
ians  to  their  heathen  governors,  and  it  is  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  this  work  of  Quadratus  is  lost.  Eusebius  has 
preserved  a  small  fragment  of  it,  from  which  we  learn  that 
the  writer  had  seen  persons  who  had  been  miraculously  cured 
by  our  Saviour ;  or  at  least  that  some  of  these  persons  had 
lived  to  what  might  be  called  his  own  times.  This  is  perfectly 
possible,  if  Quadratus  presented  this  apology  about  the 
year  125,  or  a  little  earlier.  Jerom  speaks  of  Quadratus  as 
a  disciple  of  the  apostles e ;  and  if  he  was  not  literally  in¬ 
structed  by  any  of  the  Apostles,  which  might  perhaps  be 
doubted,  he  certainly  lived  at  that  early  period  in  the  second 
century,  which  is  called  by  ecclesiastical  writers  the  first  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  Apostles.  Though  he  presented  his  Apology 
to  Hadrian,  he  is  properly  mentioned  by  Eusebius f  as  flou¬ 
rishing  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  he  was  probably  born 
before  the  end  of  the  first  century.  A  writer  of  the  second 
century  S  has  preserved  the  interesting  fact,  that  Quadratus 
possessed  that  preternatural  influence  of  the  Spirit,  which 

b  Dionys.  Corinth,  apud  Euseb.  f  H.  E.  III.  37. 

H.  E.  IV.  23.  Hieron.  de  Script.  £  Apud  Eus.  H.  E.  V.  17.  Nico- 

Eccles.  laus  Lyranus  (in  Apoc.  iii.  7.)  says 

c  Le  Sueur  placed  it  in  113.  Hist,  that  this  Quadratus  was  the  bishop 
de  VEglise,  ad  an.  113.  of  Philadelphia,  to  whom  St.  John 

d  Eus.  H.  E.  IV.  3.  wrote  :  but  he  gives  no  authority, 

e  Epist.  LXX.  4.  ad  Magnum,  and  it  is  probably  a  mistake. 

Catal. 
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was  certainly  felt  by  the  first  converts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
which  must  have  been  exercised  by  some  persons  at  least 
who  survived  the  last  of  the  Apostles.  W e  are  not  informed 
as  to  the  manner  or  extent,  in  which  this  remnant  of  spiritual 
gifts  was  displayed  :  but  the  fact  of  it  having  been  imparted 
to  Quadratics  was  notorious ;  and  he  appears  also  to  have 
promoted  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  by  the  aid  of  human 
learning. 

On  the  whole  I  should  be  inclined  to  infer,  that  Quadratus 
was  not  bishop  of  Athens,  when  he  presented  his  Apology 
to  the  emperor h  ;  but  for  the  time  it  produced  a  favourable 
result,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  persecution  being  stopped. 
Aristides  also,  another  Christian  of  Athens,  and  a  philosopher, 
composed  a  similar  work  about  the  same  period1,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Hadrian ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  from  these 
two  works  the  emperor  would  form  a  different  notion  of 
Christianity  from  that  which  he  had  collected  from  its 
interested  enemies.  It  is  probable  also,  that  he  received 
another  communication  about  this  same  period,  which  re¬ 
quired  him  to  consider  the  calumnies  against  the  Christians, 
and  which  led  him  to  issue  an  edict  in  their  favour. 

Serenus  Graniusk,  the  proconsul  of  Asia,  had  written  him 
a  letter,  which  is  unfortunately  lost,  but  in  which  he  appears 
to  have  asked  for  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  treating 
the  Christians.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  humane  and  equita¬ 
ble  magistrate ;  and  he  remarked  upon  the  injustice  of  put¬ 
ting  the  Christians  to  death,  merely  to  gratify  the  clamours 
of  the  populace,  and  for  no  actual  crime.  There  is  too  good 
reason  to  conclude,  that  the  order  which  was  given  by 
Trajan  in  his  reply  to  Pliny,  was  acted  upon  with  a  strict¬ 
ness  and  severity  which  were  not  originally  contemplated. 
Trajan  had  allowed  the  Christians  to  be  punished,  merely 
as  Christians.  All  that  he  required  was  the  name  of  the 
accuser,  and  an  admission  of  the  fact :  and  nothing  more 

h  There  are  doubts,  whether  the  lemont. 
person  who  presented  the  apology,  i  Eus.  H.  E.  IV.  3.  Hieron.  de 
and  the  bishop  of  Athens,  were  the  Script.  Eccles.  et  Epist.  LXX.  ad 
same  person.  The  affirmative  is  Magnum. 

maintained  by  Cave  and  Grabe,  the  k  See  Nic.  Antonius,  Biblioth. 
negative  by  Valesius,  Du  Pin,  Til-  Hisp.  vet.  p.  95. 
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was  wanting  to  gratify  the  malice  of  the  heathen  priests 
and  their  dependents.  It  was  easy  to  raise  the  cry  of  the 
people  on  their  side.  The  rabble  in  a  Roman  or  Grecian 
city  could  not  be  better  pleased,  than  to  have  a  supply  of 
victims  always  ready  for  the  wild  beasts  in  the  circus.  The 
Christians  were  condemned  to  this  savage  butchery :  and 
if  any  public  calamity  had  happened,  the  multitude  was 
persuaded  that  the  wrath  of  Heaven  would  be  appeased,  if 
the  Christians  were  put  to  death1.  The  magistrates,  who 
succeeded  Pliny,  had  perhaps  made  themselves  popular  by 
yielding  to  the  shouts  of  the  people,  and  giving  up  the 
Christians  to  amuse  them  in  the  amphitheatre  :  but  Granius 
felt  scruples  in  acting  upon  an  edict,  which  was  so  manifestly 
cruel  and  unjust ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  he  made 
his  application  to  Hadrian  about  the  same  time  that  the 
apologies  were  presented  to  him  at  Athens. 

Hadrian  appears  to  have  taken  time  in  sending  his  answer ; 
and  it  was  addressed,  not  to  Granius,  who  had  now  quitted 
his  command,  but  to  Minucius  Fundanus1",  who  had  succeeded 
him  as  proconsul  of  Asia.  The  answer  is  preserved  by  Justin 
Martyr11,  and  may  be  considered  the  second  positive  edict  or 
rescript  of  an  emperor  concerning  the  Christians.  A  similar 
letter  was  sent  to  several  other  persons0,  probably  to  the 
proconsuls  of  the  different  provinces ;  and  if  the  emperors 
instructions  were  followed,  the  condition  of  the  Christians 
was  considerably  improved.  Trajan  had  required  the  name  of 
the  accuser  to  be  affixed  to  his  accusation,  but  the  magistrate 
might  act  upon  the  receipt  of  this,  and  punish  the  party  with 
death.  Hadrian  now  ordered,  that  both  parties  should  be 
heard  before  the  tribunal :  and,  what  was  more  important, 
it  was  necessary  that  some  positive  violation  of  the  laws 
should  be  proved,  and  thus  a  Christian  would  be  punished, 
not  merely  as  a  Christian,  but  as  a  transgressor  of  the  laws. 
There  is  little  doubt,  that  this  more  moderate  edict  was 

1  Tertull.  Apol.  40.  p.  32.  addressed  by  Seneca,  ( de  Tranquil. 

m  He  is  perhaps  the  person  to  Animi,)  and  one  of  the  speakers  in 
whom  Pliny  addressed  two  Epistles,  Plutarch’s  dialogue  de  cohib.  Ira. 

IV.  15  :  VI.  6  :  in  the  first  he  speaks  n.Apol.  I.  69.  p.  84. 
of  Fundanus  as  consul  for  the  next  0  Melito,  apud  Eus.  H.  E.  IV.  26. 
year.  He  may  also  be  the  person 
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evaded,  and  magistrates  might  put  a  different  construction 
upon  the  laws  which  affected  the  introduction  of  new  religions : 
but  they  could  not  now  condemn  a  Christian  to  the  lions, 
because  the  people  were  impatient,  and  the  shows  in  the 
amphitheatre  were  waiting.  Hadrian  expressed  himself  very 
strongly  against  wanton  and  malicious  informations  ;  and  a 
person  now  ran  some  risk,  who  summoned  a  Christian  to 
meet  him  in  a  court  of  justice.  It  is  asserted  by  a  later 
writer p,  that  the  persecution  did  not  cease  till  after  three 
years ;  which  perhaps  means,  that  it  took  this  time  to  per¬ 
suade  the  priests  and  people  that  the  Christians  could  only 
be  punished  for  some  definite  crime  :  and  the  former  vexatious 
system  may  have  continued  in  part  for  nearly  three  years. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Christians  in 
Rome  during  the  four  or  five  years  that  the  emperor  was 
absent.  He  returned  thither  from  Athens  in  125  or  126, 
and  in  the  latter  year  he  celebrated  his  Decennalia,  or  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the  empire.  If  his 
letter  to  Fundanus  was  written  before  this  time,  we  may  hope 
that  the  festival  passed  away  without  its  usual  accompaniments 
of  insults  and  sufferings  to  the  Christians.  There  is,  however, 
little  reason  to  hope,  that  Hadrian  had  as  yet  paid  any 
attention  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  though  he  saved 
the  professors  of  it  from  wanton  aggression.  While  he  partly 
protected  them,  he  probably  despised  them  :  and  in  the 
travels  which  occupied  him  for  nearly  the  remainder  of  his 
reign,  we  find  him  shewing  his  attachment  still  more  strongly 
to  the  national  superstitions.  Between  the  years  126  and 
134  he  visited  Africa,  Egypt,  Syria,  Athens,  and  some  of 
these  places  more  than  once.  Wherever  he  went,  there  were 
temples  which  waited  to  be  dedicated,  and  not  unfrequently 
he  was  himself  the  object  of  this  flattering  idolatry.  The 
heathen  priests  seem  to  have  discovered  the  emperors  weak¬ 
ness,  and  to  have  succeeded  for  the  present  in  reestablishing 
their  temples  and  altars,  which  in  the  time  of  Pliny  were  in 
danger  of  being  deserted.  This  triumph  of  Paganism  was 
likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  Christians,  who  could  hardly 
suppress  their  feelings  at  these  degrading  superstitions :  but 

p  Cassiodorus,  Chron. 
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Hadrian  perhaps  assisted  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  by  thus 
seconding  the  priests,  and  increasing  the  number  of  their 
Deities.  The  Christians  were  now  beginning  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  in  writing ;  and  the  absurdities  of  polytheism  were 
rendered  more  assailable  by  the  zealous  endeavours  of  Hadrian 
to  support  it.  The  deification  of  his  favourite  Antinous,  who 
was  drowned  in  the  Nile  about  the  year  129,  supplied  a 
powerful  topic  of  sarcasm  to  the  Christian  apologists  q  of  the 
second  century  :  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  amidst  all  the 
efforts  of  the  priests  to  excite  hostility  to  the  Christians,  there 
were  very  few  who  ventured  to  attack  them  in  the  field  of 
argument. 

A  letter  has  been  preserved r,  which  was  written  by 
Hadrian,  and  addressed  to  Servianus,  or  Severianus,  who  was 
then  consul.  He  held  this  office  for  the  first  time  in  129,  the 
same  year  that  Antinous  was  drowned  :  and  the  emperor, 
who  was  then  at  Alexandria,  or  had  lately  left  it,  gives 
the  consul  his  opinion  of  the  people  in  that  country.  The 
letter  is  only  deserving  of  notice,  as  shewing  the  great 
ignorance  of  Hadrian  concerning  the  Christians.  He  chooses 
to  confound  them  with  the  worshippers  of  Serapis s ;  and  it  is 
plain  that  the  mixture  of  religious  opinions  in  Alexandria  had 
attracted  his  attention.  He  mentions  the  Jews,  Samaritans, 
and  Christians,  and  treats  them  all  as  impostors  and  mounte¬ 
banks  ;  and  I  should  conjecture  that  Samaritan  was  a  name 
still  given  to  the  Gnostics,  on  account  of  Simon  Magus  and 
Menander,  who  were  natives  of  Samaria.  Hadrian  had 
perhaps  no  wish  to  distinguish  the  Christians  from  the 
Gnostics  t;  and  if  the  letter  was  written  after  the  deification 
of  Antinous,  he  may  have  been  angry  with  the  Christians  for 
refusing  to  worship  his  former  favourite.  We  have  here  his 
own  testimony,  though  it  is  not  wanted  to  prove  the  fact, 
that  the  Christians  were  very  numerous  in  Alexandria :  he 
even  speaks  of  their  bishops,  which  shews  that  there  were 
other  churches  in  Egypt  beside  that  of  the  capital :  and,  with 

Justin  Martyr,  Theophilus,  *  There  is  evidence,  that  the  Ba- 
Athenagoras.  silidians  used  the  name  of  Serapis 

r  By  FI.  Vopiscus,  vit.  Saturnini.  in  their  charms  and  incantations. 
s  See  Kortholt  de  Calumniis  Pa-  Montfaucon,  Palxog.  Gr.  II.  8. 
ganorum ,  c.  6. 
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respect  to  the  church  of  Alexandria,  we  are  told  that 
Eumenes  succeeded  Justus  in  that  bishopric  in  the  year  131, 
or  not  much  later. 

Another  of  the  principal  sees  became  vacant  about  the 
same  period.  Heros,  who  had  succeeded  Ignatius  as  bishop 
of  Antioch,  is  stated  to  have  died  in  129,  and  I  should  hardly 
have  mentioned  the  circumstance,  if  there  was  not  reason  to 
believe,  that  Hadrian  was  at  Antioch  in  that  year,  and  if  it 
was  not  asserted  by  Baronius,  that  Heros  suffered  martyr¬ 
dom.  The  fact  of  a  bishop  being  martyred  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  would  excite  some  surprise  after  the  letter 
which  he  wrote  forbidding  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  : 
but  the  martyrdom  of  Heros  does  not  rest  upon  any  good 
authority ;  Eusebius  is  silent  upon  the  subject :  and  the 
emperor  appears,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  have  been  so 
angry  with  the  people  of  A  ntioch u,  that  he  was  not  likely  to 
allow  them  any  license  in  gratifying  their  malice.  It  is  more 
likely  that  Heros,  who  had  held  the  see  for  22  years,  met  his 
death  peaceably,  and  the  person  chosen  to  succeed  him  was 
Cornelius. 

Eusebius  also  makes  Telesphorus  to  have  succeeded  Xystus 
as  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  period  which  we  are  now  consider¬ 
ing x,  and  some  ancient  documents  have  given  to  Xystus  the 
honours  of  martyrdom.  This  however  is  not  stated  by  the 
oldest  writers :  and  since  some  chronologists  have  placed  the 
death  of  Xystus  much  earlier  in  the  second  century  y,  it  is 
useless  to  consider  whether  the  year  in  which  he  died  was 
marked  by  a  persecution  of  the  Christians.  It  is  more 
probable  that  he  did  not  suffer  martyrdom ;  and  whatever 
was  the  condition  of  the  Roman  church,  the  emperor  could 
have  known  or  thought  little  about  it,  since  he  was  absent 
for  such  long  intervals  from  the  city. 

It  appears  to  have  been  during  some  part  of  his  travels  in 
the  east,  that  a  law  was  passed,  which  materially  affected  the 
Christians,  though  they  were  not  perhaps  in  the  first  instance 
the  objects  of  it.  This  was  called  the  perpetual  edict ,  and  was 

u  Spartian.  Hadrian.  14.  or  129. 

x  In  the  Chronicon  he  places  it  y  Baratier  in  108.  Pearson  in 
in  125,  in  the  Eccles.  Hist,  in  128  111. 
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drawn  up  by  Salvius  Julianus,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  who,  with 
some  others  of  the  same  profession,  was  consulted  by  Hadrian 
when  he  was  sitting  as  judge2.  It  enacted,  that  all  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  empire  should  follow  the  laws  and 
customs  of  Rome,  instead  of  their  own  local  regulations,  which 
used  to  be  published  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  and  ceased 
to  be  in  force  when  the  year  was  ended.  Hadrian  must 
have  seen  the  inconvenience  of  this  system  in  the  course  of 
his  travels  ;  and  the  perpetual  edict,  in  a  civil  point  of  view, 
was  a  great  improvement.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
promulgated  in  the  year  131  or  132a,  at  which  time  the 
emperor  appears  to  have  been  principally  in  Greece ;  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  intended  it  to  operate  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Christians.  It  may  however  have  had  this 
tendency,  when  executed  by  persons  who  were  enemies  of  the 
Gospel.  The  rule,  that  all  places  should  follow  the  laws  and 
customs  of  Rome,  might  be  construed  to  mean,  that  there 
should  be  an  uniformity  in  religious,  as  well  as  in  civil  institu¬ 
tions  ;  and  thus  the  perpetual  edict  might  be  made  a  direct 
means  of  harassing  the  Christians,  who  certainly  did  not 
adhere  in  matters  of  religion  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
Rome. 

The  Jews  in  the  mean  time  were  suffering  calamities,  which 
exceeded  even  those  that  had  accompanied  the  destruction 
of  their  city  by  Titus.  Chronologists  have  been  divided  as 
to  the  exact  date  of  the  Jewish  war,  which  happened  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian :  and  it  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose,  if  we  approach  to  accuracy.  I  have  stated, 
that  in  the  year  119  the  emperor  visited  Jerusalem,  and 
changed  the  character  of  it  in  many  respects  to  that  of  a 
Grecian  or  Roman  town.  The  Jews,  no  doubt,  felt  the 
profanation  deeply  and  bitterly :  but  for  the  present  they 
were  obliged  to  suppress  their  feelings.  The  emperor  again 
visited  Jerusalem  more  than  once  during  his  travels,  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  on  each  occasion  he  provoked 
the  inhabitants  still  more  by  the  buildings  which  he  erected. 
It  was  probably  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  that  he 

z  Spartian.  Hadrian.  18.  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius  ;  but  the 

a  This  rests  upon  a  passage  in  Armenian  edition  does  not  contain  it. 


A.  D.  129—132.] 
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engaged  the  services  of  Aquila,  who  is  better  known  as  a 
translator  of  the  Scriptures,  and  who  appears  also  to  have 
had  a  knowledge  of  architecture b.  He  was  a  native  of  Pon- 
tus,  and  is  said  to  have  gone  over  to  the  Jewish  religion, 
after  having  for  a  time  professed  Christianity.  This  part  of 
his  history  however  is  open  to  doubt ;  and  I  should  hardly 
have  mentioned  him  at  all,  if  he  had  not  distinguished  himself 
by  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Greek,  which  was  per¬ 
haps  the  second  attempt  of  the  kind,  that  which  is  called  the 
Septuagint  being  the  first.  According  to  Jeromc  he  made 
two  translations,  the  last  of  which  was  the  most  faithful :  and 
if  it  is  true  that  he  was  employed  by  Hadrian  in  his  new 
buildings  at  Jerusalem,  we  can  partly  fix  the  date  of  his 
translation  of  the  Scriptures. 

Some  persons  have  placed  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  war 
in  the  year  128,  which  is  certainly  too  early,  if  it  be  meant 
that  hostilities  openly  broke  out  in  that  year.  The  Jews 
may  perhaps  have  shewn  some  symptoms  of  discontent  at 
that  time ;  and  we  are  told  that  they  bore  very  impatiently 
the  introduction  of  heathen  customs  into  Jerusalem.  They 
dared  not  however  have  recourse  to  arms,  while  the  emperor 
was  in  their  neighbourhood :  and  so  long  as  his  travels  kept 
him  in  Syria  or  Egypt,  they  concealed  their  intentions  :  but 
they  continued  secretly  to  prepare  themselves  for  war ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  emperor  had  removed  to  a  greater  distance,  the 
insurrection  became  general  through  the  whole  of  Judaea. 
We  are  perhaps  to  place  this  event  in  the  year  132.  The 
name  of  the  Roman  commander  in  Judaea  at  that  time  was 
Rufus,  who  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  surprise,  and  to 
have  been  not  altogether  equal  to  the  situation  which  he 
filled.  The  Jews  also  found  a  leader,  who  was  in  every  way 
an  extraordinary  character,  and  one  who  in  former  times  and 
with  a  less  powerful  enemy  might  have  established  the 
independence  of  his  country d. 

b  Epiphan.  de  Mensuris ,  14.  vol.  cap.  I.  60. 

II.  p.  170.  d  For  all  the  details  of  this  war  I 

c  In  Jerem.  V.  22.  (vol.  IV.  p.  would  refer  to  J.  J.  Haakius,  de 
879.)  ib.  VIII.  17.  (p.903.)  See  Excidio  Judceorum  ac  Hierosolymce 
Montfaucon,  Prcelim.  in  Hexapl.  sub  JElio  Hadriano.  F.  Miinter,  Der 
Orig.  c.  5.  Ittigius,  Hist.  Eccles.  Sel.  Jiidische  Krieg  unter  den  Kaisern 
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This  man  is  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  Bar-Cocliebas, 
though  it  is  probable  that  he  had  another  name,  and  that 
this  was  given  him  after  he  had  risen  into  note.  Bar  Cochab 
signifies  the  son  of  a  star ,  and  the  title  was  considered  by 
many  of  his  followers  as  acknowledging  his  pretensions  to  be 
the  promised  Messiah.  He  was  thus  able  to  rouse  the 
religious,  as  well  as  the  political  feelings  of  his  countrymen, 
and  their  vengeance  was  at  first  irresistible.  Great  numbers 
of  the  heathen  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  whether  Greeks  or 
Romans,  were  put  to  the  sword  :  and  we  learn  also  the 
interesting  circumstance,  that  the  Christians  were  sufferers  in 
the  same  scene  of  anarchy  and  cruelty.  The  fact  cannot  be 
doubted,  since  it  is  reported  by  Justin  Martyr e,  who  was 
himself  obliged  to  fly  the  country  on  account  of  the  persecu¬ 
tion  ;  and  who  states  that  Bar-Cochebas  sentenced  the  Christ¬ 
ians  to  horrid  punishments,  if  they  would  not  deny  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and  utter  blasphemy.  Eusebius  adds, 
that  he  had  recourse  to  these  measures,  because  the  Christ¬ 
ians  would  not  join  him  in  marching  against  the  Romans f. 
These  statements  might  lead  us  into  an  inquiry,  whether  the 
religious  principles  of  the  Christians  had  thus  impressed  upon 
them  the  duty  of  obedience  to  their  rulers  :  and  some  persons 
may  reproach  them  for  being  insensible  to  liberty,  while  their 
countrymen  were  striving  so  courageously  to  shake  off  the 
yoke.  Perhaps  we  should  not  be  justified  in  making  either 
of  these  remarks  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Christians.  The 
words  of  Justin  Martyr,  if  properly  considered,  seem  to  ex¬ 
plain  very  clearly  the  motives  of  Bar-Cochebas.  Like  other 
popular  leaders,  he  was  not  influenced  solely  by  motives  of 
patriotism.  He  had  his  own  interest  in  view  as  well  as  the 
liberty  of  his  country  ;  and  those  who  joined  his  standard 
were  required  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  expected  Messiah. 
It  was  obviously  impossible  for  the  Christians  to  assent  to 
this  :  and  when  J ustin  Martyr  speaks  of  their  being  tortured 
if  they  would  not  deny  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  his  words 
are  equivalent  to  saying,  that  they  were  tortured  because 
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they  would  not  acknowledge  Bar-Cochebas  as  the  Christ.  It 
was  easy  for  the  impostor  to  persuade  his  excited  countrymen, 
that  disaffection  to  himself  was  treachery  to  the  cause  in 
which  they  were  embarked :  and  the  Christians  were  put  to 
death,  not  because  they  favoured  the  Romans,  but  because 
they  could  not  take  arms  against  them  without  abandoning 
the  first  principles  of  their  religion,  and  the  foundation  of  all 
their  hopes.  It  is  however  highly  probable,  that  the  Christ¬ 
ians  did  not  look  for  deliverance  from  Rome  with  the  same 
eagerness  as  their  unbelieving  countrymen.  Religious  feelings 
conspired  with  the  love  of  liberty  to  make  the  latter  impatient 
under  their  yoke.  They  looked  for  a  deliverer  who  had  been 
promised  by  God  himself,  and  the  time  of  his  coming  was 
believed  to  be  drawing  near.  The  Christians,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  no  such  expectation.  They  knew  that  their 
Redeemer  was  already  come ;  and  instead  of  longing  for  the 
time  when  Jerusalem  was  to  be  rebuilt,  they  saw  in  its 
destruction  the  completion  of  prophecy,  and  they  had  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  admitting  the  Gentiles  to  a  participation  in  all 
their  privileges.  These  feelings,  together  with  the  recollection 
of  what  they  had  suffered  from  the  unbelieving  Jews,  may 
have  made  the  Christians  of  Palestine  unwilling  to  take  arms 
against  the  Romans :  and  we  shall  see  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  Romans  learnt  in  the  course  of  this  war  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  Christians  and  the  Jews. 

The  war  continued  for  nearly  four  years.  Rufus,  who 
commanded  the  Roman  forces,  when  it  first  broke  out,  was 
superseded  by  J ulius  Severus,  who  had  acquired  great  military 
renown  in  Britain,  and  was  now  called  from  that  country  by 
the  emperor  to  quell  the  formidable  insurrection  in  Palestine. 
The  new  commander  executed  his  commission,  but  it  was  by 
a  war  almost  of  extermination,  and  which  lasted  through 
several  campaigns.  Jerusalem  was  taken,  but  the  Jews  had 
not  made  their  ancient  capital  the  chief  military  position. 
Another  city,  whose  name  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  their 
former  history,  had  been  so  strongly  fortified,  that  it  stood  a 
siege  of  three  years  and  an  half.  This  was  Bitthera,  which 
lay  between  Jerusalem  and  the  sea:  and  when  it  surrendered 
to  the  forces  of  Severus  in  the  year  135,  the  war  might  be 
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considered  as  concluded.  It  is  stated  that  580,000  Jews 
perished  during  its  continuance :  and  the  survivors  were 
treated  with  a  severity  which  they  had  not  hitherto  expe¬ 
rienced  from  any  of  their  conquerors.  Bar-Cochebas  perished 
in  the  siege  of  Bitthera.  Many  of  his  deluded  followers  were 
sold  as  slaves:  and  no  Jew  was  allowed  henceforward  to  pay 
even  a  passing  visit  to  Jerusalem.  On  one  day  only  in  the 
year  was  it  lawful  for  them  to  approach  their  unhappy  city. 
This  was  the  day  of  its  being  taken  by  Titus  s.  On  the 
anniversary  of  that  event  the  Jews  might  take  a  view  of  the 
walls  for  the  space  of  one  hour,  but  they  might  do  no  more, 
unless  they  purchased  the  indulgence  for  a  settled  sum ;  and 
the  pains  which  Hadrian  had  taken  to  give  to  it  the  character 
of  a  Roman  town,  would  have  made  a  closer  inspection  of  it 
still  more  painful.  He  is  said  to  have  built  a  temple  to 
Jupiter  Capitolinus  on  the  spot  which  had  been  occupied  by 
the  Jewish  temple.  A  statue  of  Jupiter  was  placed  over  the 
sepulchre  of  our  Saviour,  and  another  of  Venus  on  mount 
Calvary.  The  worship  of  Adonis  was  established  at  Beth¬ 
lehem11  ;  and  it  was  now,  that  the  name  of  Jerusalem  gave 
way  to  that  of  HClia  Capitolina1,  in  honour  of  the  emperor, 
who  bore  the  name  of  HClius. 

If  we  may  credit  this  account  of  the  pains  which  were 
taken  by  Hadrian  to  establish  the  heathen  worship,  it  is  plain 
that  he  intended  to  insult  the  Christians  as  well  as  the  Jewsk. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  did  so :  but  it  is  also  certain,  that 
the  prohibition  of  settling  in  his  new  city  of  H51ia  did  not 
extend  to  the  Christians  as  well  as  to  the  Jews.  Eusebius 
informs  us,  that  up  to  this  time  the  bishops  of  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  had  all  of  them  been  Jews.  He  mentions  fifteen, 
the  last  of  whom  was  Judas  :  and  he  adds,  that  the  church 
at  AElia  being  composed  entirely  of  Gentiles,  they  had  also  a 
Gentile  bishop,  whose  name  was  Marcus1.  If  this  account  is 
to  be  followed  strictly  to  the  letter,  we  must  believe,  that  all 
the  Jewish  Christians  left  the  city  ;  but  it  is  not  impossible 

£  The  tenth  of  August.  p.  437. 

h  Hieron.  Epist.  LVIII.  3.  p.  k  Orsi  doubts  whether  Hadrian 
31c).  Sulp.  Sever.  H.E.  II.  acted  thus,  lstor.  Eccl.  vol.  II. 

1  For  the  history  of  this  new  city  p.  77. 
y,  Deylingius.  Observ.  Sacr.  vol.  V.  1  H.  R.  IV.  5,  6. 
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that  some  of  them  may  have  been  permitted  to  stay.  It  is 
at  least  certain  that  the  Romans  no  longer  confounded  all 
Christians  with  Jews.  Some  Christians  were  undoubtedly 
resident  in  the  city,  or  we  should  not  have  heard  of  Marcus 
being  their  bishop  :  and  those,  who  were  Jews  only  by  descent, 
but  had  given  up  their  adherence  to  the  law  of  Moses,  may 
perhaps  have  shared  with  their  Gentile  brethren  the  per¬ 
mission  of  staying  within  the  walls  m. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  writers,  that  the  Christians,  who 
fled  to  Pella  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  Titus,  did  not 
return  till  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking0.  Such  a 
notion  seems  utterly  untenable.  It  is  demonstrable  that 
there  was  a  church  at  Jerusalem  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  and  we  know  the  succession  of  its  bishops  to 
the  time  of  the  second  taking  of  the  city.  Symeon,  who 
succeeded  James  the  Just,  was  undoubtedly  bishop  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  before  and  after  the  taking  of  the  city  by  Titus,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  bring  back  with  him 
part  of  his  former  flock.  It  is  also  nearly  certain,  that  those 
who  fled  to  Pella  were  all  of  them  Jews;  and  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  they  went  to  Jerusalem  at  a  time  when  their 
countrymen  were  prohibited  from  setting  foot  there,  and 
when  it  is  expressly  said  by  Eusebius,  that  the  church  was 
composed  of  Gentiles.  The  name  of  one  writer  is  recorded, 
who  lived  at  Pella  about  this  period,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Christian.  This  was  Aristo,  surnamed  from  his  city 
Pellseus :  and  he  is  quoted  by  Eusebius,  as  mentioning  some 
particulars  of  the  present  war.  He  also  wrote  an  account  of 
a  discussion  between  two  persons  named  Jason  and  Papiscus, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  an  Alexandrian,  and  a  convert  to  the 
Gospel0.  This  Aristo  may  perhaps  be  the  same,  who  is  said 
in  the  Alexandrian  chronicle  to  have  presented  an  apology  to 
the  emperor,  together  with  another  Christian  named  Apelles. 

m  There  is  a  strong  proof  that  nym.  p.  21 1.  be  Clerc,  Hist.  Eccl. 
the  church  at  Jerusalem  was  hence-  ad  an.  135. 

forth  composed  of  Gentiles,  since  we  0  Maxim.  Schol.  in  Dionys.  de 
find  it  agreeing  with  the  western  Mystica  Theologia,  c.  1.  Orig.  c. 
Christians  as  to  the  time  of  observ-  Cels.  IV.  52.  p.  544.  Lami  de  Frvdit, 
ing  the  Paschal  festival.  Apostol.  p.  156.. 

n  See  Scaliger,  ad  Chron.  Hiero- 
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rPhe  event  is  placed  in  the  year  134,  which  was  the  last  year 
but  one  of  the  present  war  :  and  though  we  know  nothing  of 
Apelles,  and  the  presentation  of  this  apology  is  not  confirmed 
by  any  older  document,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  sup¬ 
posing  some  Christians  to  have  addressed  the  emperor  on  the 
subject  of  their  sufferings  in  Palestine. 

I  have  conjectured,  that  the  first  destruction  of  the  city  by 
Titus  was  the  cause  of  many  Jews  laying  aside  their  peculiar 
customs,  and  devoting  themselves  more  exclusively  to  the 
Gospel.  Up  to  that  time  they  had  in  a  manner  united  the 
two  religions :  but  the  J udaizing  Christians  now  became 
much  fewer ;  and  we  have  seen  that  the  name  of  Nazarene 
was  given  to  those  who  still  adhered  to  the  Mosaic  cere¬ 
monies.  The  Nazarenes  continued  for  the  most  part  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pella,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  church 
at  Jerusalem  contained  many  persons,  who  in  some  points 
J udaized  P.  When  the  new  church,  as  it  may  be  termed, 
was  formed  in  ^Elia,  it  may  be  supposed  that  these  Judaiz- 
ing  Christians  entirely  disappeared  :  and  this  perhaps  was 
the  meaning  of  the  writers  who  were  followed  by  Eusebius, 
when  he  says  that  the  church  at  iElia  was  composed  of 
Gentiles.  There  was  henceforward  no  engrafting  of  Jewish 
ceremonies  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  The  persons 
who  continued  to  do  this  in  other  places,  were  still  looked 
upon  as  brethren  :  but  their  disappearance  from  the  church 
at  Jerusalem  would  naturally  cause  a  great  diminution  of 
their  numbers.  The  Nazarenes  were  almost  confined  to 
their  original  settlement  at  Pella  :  and  being  perhaps  treated 
with  contempt  by  the  majority,  they  may  have  adopted  some 
opinions  from  the  Ebionites,  who,  like  themselves,  were 
descended  from  those  Jews  who  had  fled  from  Jerusalem 
during  the  siege.  The  view  here  taken  will  perhaps  account 
for  the  Nazarenes  not  being  named  by  any  writer  of  the 
three  first  centuries  8  :  and  for  writers  of  the  fourth  century 
confounding  them  occasionally  with  the  Ebionites. 

p  Sulpitius  Severus  says  of  the  They  are  named  for  the  first 

Jewish  Christians,  “  turn  pene  om-  time  by  Epiphanius,  Hcer.  XXIX. 
“  nes  Christum  Deum  sub  legis  ob-  See  Hampton  Lectures,  note  84. 

“  servatione  credebant.”  H.E.  II. 
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We  need  not  enter  into  the  inquiry,  whether  Hadrian  was 
at  Rome  or  in  the  East  at  the  termination  of  the  Jewish  war. 
He  appears  to  have  been  at  Rome  in  the  year  135  r,  and  to 
have  continued  there  during  the  few  remaining  years  of  his 
reign.  Baronius  speaks  of  some  people  of  rank  being  put  to 
death  soon  after  his  return,  on  account  of  their  being  Christ¬ 
ians  ;  and  the  celebration  of  the  Vicennalia,  or  twentieth 
anniversary  of  his  reign,  which  was  held  in  the  year  136,  may 
have  given  occasion  for  cruelties  of  that  kind.  The  same 
year  was  also  distinguished  by  the  adoption  of  Verus,  who 
died  in  the  year  following :  and  the  games,  which  were 
exhibited  in  honour  of  this  event s,  were  likely  to  give  rise  to 
a  persecution  of  the  Christians.  We  cannot  however  depend 
upon  the  details,  which  are  found  in  the  Martyrologies. 
Hadrian  must  often  have  had  the  Christians  brought  under 
his  notice  during  his  travels ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  some  peculiarities  of 
their  religion.  We  have  seen  that  he  had  Apologies  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  in  Greece,  and  his  letter  to  the  proconsul  of 
Asia  would  operate  in  favour  of  the  Christians.  It  was  with 
reference  to  this  letter  that  Justin  Martyr  quoted  Hadrian 
as  having  been  favourable  to  the  Christians  1 :  and  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  incorrect,  as  some  writers  have  done  u,  to  speak  of 
this  emperor  as  the  fourth  persecutor  of  the  Christians.  Still 
however  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  his  reign  was  marked  by 
great  hostility  to  the  Gospel,  though  lie  may  not  himself  have 
directed  any  systematic  opposition,  and  though,  in  spite  of 
the  priests  and  other  interested  persons,  the  new  religion  was 
daily  gaining  ground.  An  anecdote  is  told  by  a  later  writer, 
which,  if  it  could  be  depended  upon,  would  shew  that  Hadrian, 
at  the  end  of  his  reign,  was  inclined  to  embrace  Christianity. 
He  is  said  by  Lampridius  x  to  have  intended  to  give  to  J esus 
Christ  a  place  among  the  Gods,  and  for  this  purpose  to  have 
ordered  temples  to  be  erected  in  several  cities  without  any 
statues :  but  the  same  author  adds,  that  he  was  deterred 

r  See  Pagi  ad  Baron,  an.  137.  published  no  edict  against  the 

s  Spartian.  Hadrian,  c.  23.  Christians.  Apol.  5. 

t  Apol.  I.  68.  p.  84.  x  Alexand.  Sever,  c.  43.  Xiphi- 

11  Snip.  Sever.  H.  E.  II.  Tertul-  linus  speaks  of  Hadrian  honouring 
lian  says  expressly,  that  Hadrian  the  Christians,  LXX.  3.  p.  1 173. 
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from  his  design  by  persons  who  told  him,  that  all  the  world 
would  thus  become  Christian,  and  the  other  temples  would 
be  deserted.  It  is  perhaps  fatal  to  this  story,  that  it  is  not 
recorded  by  any  earlier  writer  ;  and  the  fact  seems  to  be, 
that  Hadrian,  not  long  before  his  death,  had  ordered  several 
temples  to  be  erected  to  himself,  but  did  not  live  to  have 
them  dedicated  Y.  Many  of  them  therefore  continued  un¬ 
finished,  without  any  statue  or  any  particular  name  :  and 
in  later  times  the  story  was  invented,  that  Hadrian  had 
intended  them  in  honour  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  notion  of 
Hadrian  having  become  favourable  to  Christianity,  is  made 
more  improbable  by  what  is  said  of  him  by  another  writer  z, 
that  he  paid  the  most  anxious  attention  to  the  religious 
customs  of  Rome,  and  had  a  contempt  for  those  of  other 
countries. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  took  place  in  the  year  138,  not 
long  after  he  had  adopted  Antoninus  as  his  son  and  successor, 
who  received  the  surname  of  Pius.  The  twenty  years  of 
Hadrian's  reign  were  marked,  as  I  have  already  observed,  by 
the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity.  It  was  now  professed 
openly,  in  the  most  civilised  portions  of  the  empire,  and  we 
shall  see  presently  that  it  must  have  been  carried  before  this 
period  into  districts  which  were  comparatively  barbarous. 
Learned  men  and  philosophers  undertook  to  defend  it  by 
argument ;  and  the  reign  of  Hadrian  may  be  mentioned  as 
the  first  in  which  the  works  of  Christian  writers  made  their 
appearance.  I  have  mentioned  the  Apologies  of  Quadratus 
and  Aristides,  which  are  known  to  have  been  published, 
though  they  are  now  unfortunately  lost.  I  have  also  alluded 
to  the  works  of  Agrippa  Castor,  which  he  wrote  against  the 
tenets  of  Basilides ;  and  according  to  Eusebius  he  was  by  no 
means  the  only  author  who  engaged  in  this  controversy, 
though  we  cannot  say  for  certain  that  any  of  them  wrote  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian.  The  works,  which  they  undertook  to 
confute,  whether  written  by  Basilides  or  other  maintainers  of 
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y  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Pagi  ad  Demonst.  Evang.  prop.  III.  23. 
Baron,  an.  136.  The  statement  of  z  Spartian,  c.  22. 

Lampridius  is  defended  by  Huetius, 
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the  Christian  doctrines.  The  Gnostics  are  known  to  have 
been  authors  at  an  early  period  ;  perhaps  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century  :  we  shall  soon  find  them  inundating  the 
world  with  their  irrational  speculations  ;  and  whoever  had 
patience  to  study  their  different  systems,  would  be  constrained 
to  make  some  inquiry  concerning  the  character  and  doctrines 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  notoriety  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  inroad 
which  it  was  making  upon  heathenism,  are  also  proved  by 
the  pains  which  were  taken  to  confute  it.  One  of  the  most 
elaborate  treatises,  which  was  ever  written  against  the  Gospel, 
was  composed  by  Celsus,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian a.  The  work 
itself  has  long  since  perished,  and  only  a  few  fragments  of  it 
are  preserved  by  Origen,  who  published  his  celebrated  reply 
to  it  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  He  speaks  of  Celsus 
as  an  Epicurean b,  though  modern  writers  have  shewn  it  to 
be  more  probable,  that  he  ought  to  be  classed  among  the 
later  Platonists  c.  His  work,  which  he  had  the  arrogance  to 
call  The  Word  of  Truth d,  was  directed  against  the  Jews  as 
well  as  against  the  Christians :  and  though  the  passages 
which  are  quoted  by  Origen  might  lead  us  to  think  slightingly 
of  his  candour  and  his  powers  of  reasoning,  it  is  plain  that  he 
would  not  have  thought  Christianity  worthy  of  his  attacks,  if 
he  had  not  observed  it  to  be  spreading  widely  in  the  world. 
Celsus  in  fact  undertook  to  effect  by  his  pen,  what  magistrates 
and  emperors  had  failed  to  do  by  torture  and  the  sword.  He 
fancied  that  the  new  religion  could  be  overthrown  by  sarcasm 
and  invective  :  but  he  little  thought  that  his  own  philosophy 
was  then  hastening  to  its  decay ;  and  that  the  only  memory 
of  himself  and  his  writings  would  be  preserved  in  the  pages  of 
the  Christians  who  confuted  him. 

a  Origen,  c.  Cels.  I.  8.  p.  327.  c  Wesseling,  Probabil.  c.  23.  p.187. 
Good  reasons  have  been  advanced  Neander,  Allgemeine  Geschichte , 
for  thinking  that  he  lived  later,  part  I.  p.  254-9.  Mosheim,  in  the 
Dodwell,  Diss.  ad  Iren.  I.  18.  p.  32.  preface  to  his  German  translation 

b  1.  c.  of  Origen.  ^  A oyos  a\r)dr)s. 
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TITUS  ANTONINUS,  who  was  afterwards  surnamed 
Pius,  was  fifty-three  years  of  age  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
empire  upon  the  death  of  Hadrian.  His  character,  as  drawn 
by  an  ancient  writer a,  was  greatly  tinged  with  superstition, 
and  he  is  represented  as  a  second  Numa.  If  he  was  sincerely 
attached  to  the  religion  of  his  country,  he  could  hardly  fail  to 
be  hostile  to  the  Christians ;  and  the  many  years  which  he 
had  passed  in  military  service,  or  in  filling  important  stations, 
must  have  made  him  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  Christ¬ 
ianity  was  widely  spread.  If  we  could  be  certain  that  he 
was  the  Antoninus  spoken  of  by  Tertullianb,  we  should  know 
that  he  had  come  in  contact  with  the  Christians  many  years 
before.  That  writer  speaks  of  an  Arrius  Antoninus,  who 
persecuted  them  with  great  severity  in  Asia  ;  and  when  all 
the  Christians  in  the  place  came  to  him  in  a  body  offering 
themselves  to  be  put  to  death,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to 
them  contemptuously,  “  Miserable  men  !  if  you  wish  to  die, 
“  are  there  no  precipices  or  halters  V*  The  words  would 
hardly  deserve  to  be  recorded,  if  Baroniusc  had  not  supposed 
them  to  have  been  spoken  by  Antoninus,  who  was  afterwards 
emperor,  and  he  is  known  to  have  been  proconsul  of  Asia  in 
the  year  121.  There  is  however  very  little  ground  for  such 

a  Jul.  Capitolinus,  13.  an.  12 1.  Arrius  Antoninus  was  pro- 

b  Ad  Scap.  c.  ult.  consul  of  Asia  in  that  year.  He  is 

c  He  is  followed  by  Gibbon  (c.  opposed  by  Tillemont,  Memoir es, 
XVI.)  and  Le  Clerc,  Hist.  Eccl.  ad  tom.  II.  part.  2.  p.435. 
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a  supposition  :  and  the  story  may  be  referred  with  greater 
probability  to  Arrius  Antoninus,  who  was  proconsul  of  Asia 
in  the  reign  of  Commodus. 

We  have  therefore  nothing  but  the  general  character  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  the  notoriety  of  the  Christian  doctrines, 
which  could  enable  us  to  judge  of  his  religious  feelings  when 
he  succeeded  to  the  empire.  It  might  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  his  conduct  to  the  Jews,  that  he  was  rather  more 
inclined  to  toleration  than  some  who  had  preceded  him.  At 
the  close  of  the  last  Jewish  war  the  Jews  were  forbidden  by 
two  edicts  of  Hadrian  to  practise  circumcision,  not  only  upon 
proselytes,  but  upon  their  own  children.  Antoninus  so  far 
relaxed  this  severity,  that  he  permitted  circumcision  among 
the  Jews  themselves,  though  it  was  still  forbidden  for  pro¬ 
selytes  d  :  and  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  argue  from  this 
case,  whether  he  would  be  more  or  less  likely  than  Hadrian 
to  allow  any  indulgence  to  the  Christians. 

The  chronology  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  at  this  period  is 
as  usual  involved  in  perplexity :  and  there  might  be  no  need 
for  inquiry  into  such  minute  points,  if  Eusebius  did  not 
expressly  say  in  his  history e,  that  Telesphorus,  bishop  of 
Rome,  died  in  the  first  year  of  Antoninus  Pius.  It  rests 
upon  the  unquestionable  authority  of  Irenaeusf,  that  Teles¬ 
phorus  suffered  martyrdom  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  Irenseus  does  not  say  this  of  any  preceding  bishop  of 
Rome,  though  he  mentions  them  all  in  regular  order.  If 
Telesphorus  was  martyred  in  the  first  year  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  it  is  probable  that  other  Christians  of  less  note  shared 
the  same  fate ;  and  we  may  again  conjecture,  that  the  games 
and  other  solemnities,  which  ushered  in  a  new  reign,  gave 
a  license  to  those  persons,  who  cherished  hostility  to  the 
Gospel. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Telesphorus,  in  whatever  year  he 
died,  was  succeeded  by  Hyginus :  and  the  accession  of  the 
latter  is  a  point  of  some  importance  in  chronology,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  a  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  Gnosticism. 
It  is  stated,  upon  authority  which  can  hardly  be  disputed, 

fl  Modestinus,  Pandect,  c.  II.  ad  places  this  event  four  years  earlier, 
leg.  Corn,  de  Sicar.  f  III.  3,  3. 

e  IV.  10.  In  his  Chronicon  he 
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that  Valentinus  and  Cerdon,  two  celebrated  leaders  of  the 
Gnostics,  came  to  Rome  while  Hvginus  was  bishops  :  and, 
since  he  held  the  see  only  four  years,  the  date  of  the 
arrival  of  these  persons  might  seem  to  be  almost  settled. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  appointment  of  Hvginus  to  the 
bishopric  has  given  rise  to  very  different  opinions :  and  while 
Eusebius,  as  I  have  stated,  placed  it  in  the  year  138  or  139, 
modern  chronologists  have  fixed  it  as  early  as  1 22 h,  or  even 
118*.  If  either  of  these  latter  dates  could  be  established, 
Valentinus  had  been  spreading  his  doctrines  in  Rome  nearly 
twenty  years  before  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived. 
With  respect  to  the  succession  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  in  the 
first  century,  I  have  expressed  myself  not  unfavourable  to  the 
shorter  scheme  of  chronology  :  but  in  the  case  now  before  us  it 
is  perhaps  safer  not  to  depart  from  the  dates  which  are  given 
by  Eusebius.  If  we  follow  Tertullian,  who  wrote  in  the 
second  century,  and  was  perhaps  born  in  the  reign  of  Anto¬ 
ninus  Pius,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Eusebius  was  correct: 
for  he  states  that  Valentinus  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Piusk  :  so  that  part  of  the  four  years,  during 
which  Hyginus  was  bishop  of  Rome,  must  fall  within  some 
period  of  that  emperor’s  reign.  Thus  far  then  Eusebius  and 
Tertullian  exactly  agree;  and  both  of  them  may  be  quoted 
as  saying  that  Valentinus  and  Cerdon  came  to  Rome  some 
time  between  the  years  138  and  142. 

The  names  of  these  heretics  are  now  so  entirely  forgotten, 
and  the  philosophical  system  which  they  espoused  appears  so 
irrational  to  modern  ideas,  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  under- 
stand  the  conspicuous  place  which  they  hold  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  And  yet  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the 
different  systems  of  Gnosticism  were  as  widely  spread,  and 
caused  as  much  discussion  in  the  second  century,  as  any  of 
those  branches  of  philosophy  which  were  taught  in  the 
Grecian  schools.  Valentinus  is  said  to  have  been  an  Egypt¬ 
ian  1 ;  by  which  we  are  perhaps  to  understand  that  he  studied 
at  Alexandria:  and  it  is  plain  from  many  of  his  opinions,  that 

s  Iren.  I.  27.  1.  p.  105.  III.  4.3.  i  Baratier,  de  Success.  Pontif. 
p.  178.  Eus.  Chron.  Rom.  p.  93. 

h  Pearson,  de  Rom.  Pontif.  Sue-  k  De  Praescript.  30. 
cess.  c.  12,  13.  1  Epiphan.  Hrer.  XXXI.  2. 
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he  was  partial  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  According  to 
some  accounts  he  was  once  a  true  Christian,  and  taught  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  Egypt  and  at  Rome  m.  He  must 
even  have  taken  orders,  and  been  of  some  note  in  his  pro¬ 
fession,  if  it  is  true  that  he  aspired  to  a  bishopric,  and  fell 
into  heresy  through  disappointment  at  the  election  of  a  rival11. 
The  scene  of  his  apostasy  is  laid  in  Cyprus0  :  and  if  all  these 
accounts  are  to  be  received  and  put  together  in  a  connected 
history,  it  seems  most  probable,  that  Cyprus  was  the  place  of 
his  birth,  or  at  least  of  his  residence,  and  that  he  came  to 
Rome  more  than  once  :  but  when  Irenseus  spoke  of  his  being 
there  in  the  time  of  Hyginus,  he  seems  to  have  spoken  of  him 
as  an  heretic,  and  to  have  intended  to  mark  the  time  when 
he  first  introduced  his  philosophy  into  Rome.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  had  adopted  Gnosticism,  the  seeds  of  which 
may  have  been  implanted  in  his  mind  while  he  studied  at 
Alexandria  :  and  the  name  of  Prodicusp  is  mentioned  as  of  a 
person  whose  ideas  he  followed,  though  he  expanded  and 
altered  them  according  to  his  own  fancy.  The  tenets  of 
Prodicus  have  been  connected  with  those  of  Carpocrates,  who 
probably  began  his  heresy  in  the  first  century  :  but  his  son 
Epiphanes  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  % 
from  whom  Valentinus  may  have  imbibed  some  of  his  notions ; 
and  though  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  exaggeration 
and  invective,  there  is  too  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Gnostics  of  this  school  defended  upon  principle,  and  exhibited 
in  practice,  the  greatest  licentiousness  of  morals.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  Valentinus  is  not  free  from  this  stain  :  but  he  owed 
his  celebrity  to  the  new  form  which  he  gave  to  many  of  the 
Gnostic  notions,  and  to  the  zeal  with  which  he  propagated 
them  both  orally  and  by  his  writings r. 

His  former  attachment  to  the  Gospel  was  conspicuous 

m  Epiphan.  Haer.  XXXI.  7.  of  his  writings  are  collected  by 

n  Tertull.  cont.  Val.  4.  Grabe,  Spicileg.  Seec.  II.  p.  50  :  and 

0  Epiphan.  1.  c.  among  the  papers  of  Woide,  which 

p  Tertull.  cont.  Prax.  3.  Scorpiac.  were  purchased  by  the  delegates  of 
c.  ult.  the  Oxford  press,  there  is  a  later 

(i  Theodoret,  Hcer.  Fab.  I.  5.  translation  from  a  Coptic  work, 
Bampton  Lectures,  note  75.  p.481.  which  has  been  thought  to  he  part 
r  See  Buddaeus  de  Hceresi  Valen-  of  the  II10-T17  Soc^x'a  written  by 
tiniana.  Mosheim  de  Rebus  ante  Valentinus. 
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through  all  his  extravagant  corruptions  of  it.  It  was  even 
said  of  him,  that  he  had  received  instructions  from  Theodas, 
who  had  been  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul s :  and  his  supporters,  as 
well  as  those  of  Marcion,  pretended  to  follow  the  doctrines  of 
Matthias k  Jesus  Christ  held  the  prominent  place  in  his 
theological  system ;  though  he  adopted,  with  new  modifica¬ 
tions  of  his  own,  the  absurd  opinion  of  the  earlier  Gnostics, 
that  Jesus  did  not  take  any  thing  corporeal  from  his  mother, 
but  that  the  bodily  appearance  which  he  bore  descended  with 
him  from  heaven.  The  point  which  he  seems  principally  to 
have  studied,  was  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  ^Eons, 
or  Emanations,  which  were  believed  by  all  the  Gnostics  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  first  Cause.  Valentinus  maintained 
that  there  were  thirty  of  these  iEons,  fifteen  male  and  fifteen 
female  :  and  Jesus  (whom  he  called  Christ,  and  the  Saviour, 
and  the  Word)  was  produced  in  a  mysterious  manner  by  the 
united  agency  of  all  these  ^ons.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
pursue  this  rhapsody  any  further.  If  such  a  man  attracted 
followers,  we  need  not  wonder  that  those  who  presided  over 
the  church  exerted  all  their  powers  to  arrest  the  evil.  The 
weaker  brethren  were  in  danger  of  being  misled  ;  and  the 
heathen  were  prejudiced  against  the  Gospel  by  meeting  with 
it  in  that  corrupted  form  which  it  assumed  in  the  school  of 
Valentinus.  We  shall  trace  the  mischievous  effects  of  his 
opinions  through  great  part  of  the  present  century.  Tertul- 
lian  has  preserved  the  names  of  many  of  his  followers u,  each 
of  whom  seemed  to  vie  with  their  master  in  the  extravagance 
of  their  notions  :  and  though  we  have  lost  the  works  of  many 
writers  who  exposed  these  absurdities,  we  have  a  special 
treatise  written  against  them  by  Tertullian,  and  the  great 
work  of  Irenseus  will  enable  us  to  form  some  judgment  of  the 
Valentinian  Gnostics. 

The  other  person  who  is  said  to  have  come  to  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Hyginus,  that  is,  between  the  years  138  and  142,  was 
Cerdon,  whose  fame  has  been  eclipsed  by  that  of  Marcion, 
who  came  to  Rome  some  years  later,  and  adopted  that  form 
of  Gnosticism  which  Cerdon  had  already  brought  into  notice. 

s  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  VII.  p.898.  u  Cont.  Valentin.  4.  De  Proescript . 
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It  is  generally  stated  that  Marcion  was  a  disciple  of*  Cerdon  : 
and  such  may  have  been  the  fact :  but  he  may  have  adopted 
his  opinions,  without  having  been  personally  taught  by  him  : 
and  it  is  certain  that  Marcion  had  obtained  some  celebrity 
before  the  time  which  is  assigned  for  Cerdoif’s  going  to  Rome. 
The  country  in  which  we  first  hear  of  Cerdon  propagating  his 
opinions,  was  Syria  x  :  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  a 
follower  of  Saturninus,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  as  a 
successor  of  Simon  Magus,  and  the  leader  of  a  Gnostic  sect 
in  Antioch.  Though  his  connexion  with  the  Gnostics  might 
thus  be  easily  traced,  and  nearly  all  his  opinions  may  be 
deduced  from  that  fanciful  school,  it  has  been  the  custom 
with  most  writers  to  place  Cerdon  at  the  head  of  a  distinct 
party,  or  rather  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  his  tenets  in  the 
theology  of  the  Persian  Magi.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  Gnostic  who  held  the  doctrine  of  two  Principles,  or 
two  Gods,  the  one  good,  and  the  other  evil :  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  such  a  notion  had  been  entertained  in  the 
East  from  a  very  early  period.  We  have  seen  however  that 
Basilides,  who  studied  in  Alexandria,  is  said  to  have  held  the 
doctrine  of  two  Principles ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  the 
difference  between  their  two  systems.  With  respect  to  Cer¬ 
don,  I  would  observe,  as  I  did  of  Basilides,  that  his  specu¬ 
lations  seem  to  have  turned  principally  upon  the  origin  of 
evil.  All  the  Gnostic  philosophers  were  more  or  less  employed 
in  solving  this  interminable  problem :  they  all  agreed  in 
separating  the  supreme  God  from  the  Creator  of  the  world : 
and  while  Valentinus  and  his  school  interposed  several  orders 
of  Beings  between  the  first  Cause  and  the  Demiurgus,  Cerdon 
seems  rather  to  have  ascribed  Creation  to  a  malevolent  Being 
who  was  coeternal  with  God.  Valentinus  believed  Christ  to 
have  been  formed  by  the  united  energy  of  the  other  ./Eons  : 
Cerdon  considered  him  as  the  son  of  the  good  or  superior 
God.  Both  of  them  taught  that  Christ  was  sent  by  God  to 
repair  the  evil  which  the  Demiurgus,  or  the  Evil  Principle, 
had  caused  by  creating  the  world. 

Cerdon  appears,  like  Valentinus,  to  have  been  at  one  time 
a  real  Christian.  Irenseus  speaks  of  his  confessing  his  errors 

x  Epiphan.  Hcer.  XLI.  i.  p.299. 
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more  than  once,  and  finally  withdrawing  from  the  church  in 
consequence  of  a  rebuke  which  he  received  for  his  doctrines  y< 
It  has  been  assumed  that  these  recantations  took  place  at 
Rome  :  but  I  should  rather  refer  them  to  an  earlier  period  of 
his  life,  and  conclude  that  he  did  not  come  to  Rome  till  he 
had  matured  his  heresy,  and  being  distinguished  for  some 
time  as  a  Gnostic  teacher.  A  writer,  whose  date  and  author¬ 
ity  are  extremely  doubtful2,  speaks  of  a  council  being  con¬ 
vened  by  Apollonius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  which  condemned  the 
tenets  of  Cerdon.  He  might  therefore  be  supposed  to  have 
travelled  from  Syria  into  Greece,  on  his  way  to  Italy :  but 
there  is  reason  to  think,  that  the  custom  of  holding  councils 
did  not  begin  so  early  ;  and  the  story  is  perhaps  deserving  of 
little  credit.  The  church  of  Rome  had  thus  the  misfortune  of 
seeing  her  members  exposed  to  great  danger  from  this  false 
philosophy.  Hitherto  we  have  seen  no  heresy  take  its  rise  in 
Rome,  nor  in  any  of  the  western  churches  :  a  compliment 
which  was  paid  to  Rome  by  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century a, 
and  which  she  continued  to  merit  even  beyond  that  period. 
The  warmer  imaginations  of  the  eastern  Christians  were  more 
readily  worked  upon  by  the  subtle  disputes  which  were 
carried  on  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch.  These 
cities,  and  particularly  the  former,  were  the  hotbeds  from 
which  nearly  all  the  mischief  arose,  which  under  the  name  of 
philosophy  inundated  the  church  in  the  second  century  :  and 
though  Valentinus,  Cerdon,  and  Marcion,  took  the  same 
course,  and  carried  their  doctrines  to  Rome,  there  was  per¬ 
haps  no  other  reason  for  their  going  thither,  than  that  Rome 
was  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  they  were  ambitious  of 
exhibiting  their  powers  in  the  largest  and  most  celebrated 
field. 

We  do  not  read  of  Valentinus  or  Cerdon  coming  personally 
in  contact  with  Hyginus,  and  perhaps  some  time  elapsed 
before  their  doctrines  were  embraced  by  any  members  of  the 
Roman  church.  Hyginus  only  held  the  see  four  years,  and 
died  in  141  or  142.  Baronins  speaks  of  him  as  suffering 
martyrdom :  but  as  usual  he  reports  this  upon  very  insufficient 
evidence.  The  next  bishop  was  Pius  :  and  there  is  reason  to 

y  III.  4.  3.  p.179.  z  Prsedestinatus,  23.  a  Rufinus,  In  Symbol.  Apost. 
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think,  that  the  apocryphal  book,  entitled  the  Shepherd ,  was 
composed  by  a  brother  of  Pius,  named  Hennas b.  The  work 
has  been  ascribed  to  a  much  earlier  writer,  the  Hermas  who 
is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  at  the  end  of  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans0  :  but  few  persons  would  now  support  such  an  opin¬ 
ion,  or  believe  that  the  book  was  written  by  any  one  who 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  filled  with  many 
sentiments  of  piety  and  devotion  ;  but  there  is  also  much  of 
puerility  and  mysticism,  which  seems  more  suited  to  the 
middle  of  the  second,  than  to  the  apostolic  age.  It  was 
certainly  received  in  very  early  times  with  a  respect  not  far 
distant  from  that  which  was  paid  to  the  canonical  scriptures. 
It  is  quoted  by  Irenseus,  and  must  therefore  have  been  in 
circulation  some  time  before  his  day :  and  the  notion  of  its 
being  written  by  Hermas,  the  brother  of  Pius,  would  allow  us 
to  place  it  in  the  former  half  of  the  second  century* 

It  seems  to  have  been  soon  after  the  death  of  Hyginus, 
that  another  distinguished  heretic  came  to  Rome.  This  was 
Marcion,  whose  name  I  have  already  mentioned,  as  a  follower 
of  Cerdon  :  and  though  he  is  said  to  have  come  to  Rome  at 
this  timed,  and  to  have  reached  the  height  of  his  fame  some 
years  later,  when  Anicetus  was  bishop e,  we  have  positive 
evidence  that  he  was  known  as  a  Gnostic  teacher  at  an  earlier 
period.  He  seems  to  have  preceded  Celsusf,  who  wrote  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  who  chose  to  confound  him  with 
the  Christians.  Clement  of  Alexandria  also  seems  to  place 
him  in  the  reign  of  Hadrians :  and  though  the  Fathers  have 
been  suspected  of  unfairness,  or  even  of  wilful  invention,  when 
speaking  of  this  heretic,  I  cannot  omit  the  following  sketch 
which  they  have  given  of  his  history. 

He  was  a  native  of  Sinope  in  Pontus,  and  Tertullian 
applies  to  him  a  term  which  might  signify  that  he  was  a 
sailor h.  This  would  not  prepare  us  for  what  is  said  by  the 

b  See  the  book  de  Pontificibus  e  Iren.  III.  4.  3.  p.  179.  “  Invaluit 
Romanis,  quoted  by  Baronius,  ad  an.  “  sub  Aniceto.” 

159.  num.  IV.  Mosheim  de  Rebus  f  Origen.  cont.  Celmm,  VI.  53.. 
ante  Const.  Cent.  I.  §.  54.  Dallaeus  II.  3. 

de  Libr.  Dionys.  et  Ignat,  p.250.  &  Strom.  VII.  17.  p.  898. 

c  XVI.  14.  h  “  Nauclerus.”  de  Prcescript.  30. 

d  Epiphan.  Hcer.  XLII.  1.  p.  302. 
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same  writer,  that  he  studied  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics1 : 
but  he  perhaps  meant,  that  the  peculiar  notions  adopted 
afterwards  by  Marcion  have  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Stoical  school.  There  might  be  more  discussion  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  another  statement,  which  says  that  his  father  was 
a  Christian  bishop,  and  that  Marcion's  early  years  were  spent 
in  a  kind  of  monastic  or  ascetic  retirement k.  The  sequel  of 
his  history  is  very  disgraceful.  Having  seduced  a  young 
woman,  he  was  expelled  from  the  church  by  his  own  father, 
whose  principles  are  represented  as  particularly  strict,  and 
Marcion  tried  in  vain  to  soften  him  into  forgiveness.  Being 
taunted  in  his  own  country  for  the  disgrace  which  he  had 
incurred,  he  thought  fit  to  withdraw,  and,  according  to 
Epiphanius,  he  went  immediately  to  Rome.  It  seems  how¬ 
ever  almost  certain,  that  his  lapse  into  heresy  took  place 
before  his  journey  to  that  capital.  I  have  mentioned  that  he 
was  known  as  an  heretic  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  :  and  one 
writer  says  expressly,  that  he  began  to  propagate  his  errors 
in  Asia,  and  was  there  reproved  by  persons  who  had  been 
disciples  of  St.  John1.  Nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  he 
should  visit  Asia  Minor;  and  many,  who  remembered  the 
aged  Apostle  during  his  residence  at  Ephesus,  may  have  lived 
to  converse  with  Marcion  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
Polycarp,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  Smyrna,  did  not  die  till 
several  years  after  ;  and  we  shall  find  him  coming  in  contact 
with  Marcion  in  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  Rome ;  which  makes 
it  not  improbable,  that  Polycarp  was  one  of  the  disciples  of 
St.  John  who  rebuked  him  at  the  commencement  of  his 
heresy  in  Asia  Minor.  If  Marcion  passed  any  length  of  time 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus,  we  can  easily  account  for 
his  joining  the  ranks  of  the  Gnostics  :  and  the  notion  of  his 
having  joined  them  before  he  went  to  Rome  is  confirmed  by 
an  anecdote  preserved  by  Jeromm,  who  speaks  of  a  female 
arriving  before  him  in  that  city,  who  was  sent  to  prepare  the 
way  for  his  reception.  The  custom  of  employing  female 
teachers,  or  prophetesses,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  was 


1  Tertull.  de  Prescript.  30.  1  Philastrius,  45. 

k  Tertull.  de  Prescript.  51.  Epi-  m  Epist.  CXXXIII.  Ad  Ctesiph. 
phan.  1.  c.  p.  1023. 
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common  with  the  Gnostics.  Marcellina  perverted  many 
Christians  of  Rome  while  Anicetus  was  bishop".  Apelles,  a 
disciple  of  Marcion,  made  great  use  of  Philumene,  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  inspired  ° :  the  heresy  of  Montanus,  though 
different  from  that  of  the  Gnostics,  derived  great  celebrity 
from  its  prophetesses;  and  the  superstitions  of  the  ancient 
heathen,  as  well  as  of  almost  every  nation,  whose  religious 
rites  have  been  recorded,  may  explain  why  Marcion  had 
recourse  to  a  similar  expedient. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  he  was  not  favourably  received  by 
the  Christians  of  Rome.  They  may  have  heard  of  the  crime 
which  expelled  him  from  his  native  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
heretical  opinions  which  he  had  been  spreading  in  Asia 
Minor ;  and  on  either  of  these  accounts  they  would  have 
refused  to  admit  him  to  their  communion,  till  he  had  made 
the  proper  submission.  It  is  stated,  that  he  not  only  pressed 
to  be  admitted  into  the  congregation,  but  that  he  was  even  a 
candidate  for  some  high  station  in  the  church ;  and  when 
both  these  petitions  were  refused,  he  openly  threw  himself 
into  the  party  of  Cerdon,  who  was  either  at  this  time  in 
Rome,  or  had  left  it  not  long  before. 

The  account  here  given  of  the  heresy  of  Marcion  is  taken 
principally  from  Epiphanius,  whose  statement  contains  many 
things  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  themselves,  and 
with  the  assertions  of  other  writers.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
examine  critically  the  conflicting  evidence :  but  it  seems  to  be 
admitted  as  a  settled  point,  that  Marcion  came  to  Rome  soon 
after  the  death  of  Hyginus,  probably  about  the  year  141  or 
142,  and  that  soon  after  his  arrival  he  adopted  the  heresy  of 
Cerdon.  I  need  not  add  much  to  the  account  which  was 
given  of  the  peculiar  branch  of  Gnosticism  which  was  em¬ 
braced  by  Cerdon.  Marcion  became  more  celebrated  than 
his  master,  and  was  accused  like  him  of  maintaining  the 
doctrine  of  two  principles.  Sometimes  indeed  he  has  been 
charged  with  believing  in  three  P  or  even  in  four  q  principles  : 

n  Iren.  I.  25,  6.  p.  104.  Arian.  15.  p.  564.  Epiphan.  Hcer. 

0  Tertull.  de  Prescript.  6,  30.  XLII.  3.  p.  304.  Cyrill.  Hieros. 
Rhodon  apud  Eus.  H.  E.  V.  13.  Catech.  XVI.  7. 

p  Athanas.  de  Decret.  Syn.  Nic.  Q  Theodoret.  Hcer.  Fab.  I.  24. 

26.  vol.  I.  p.  231.  Orat.  III.  cont.  p.  210.  Timoth.  Presb. 
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but  the  difference  arose  from  a  want  of  precision  in  the  use  of 
the  term  princijjle r.  The  foundation  of  Marcions  creed  con¬ 
sisted  in  his  not  believing  the  supreme  God  to  be  the  Creator 
of  the  world55;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  he  would  have  spoken 
of  the  Creator,  or  Demiurgus,  as  a  principle.  He  undoubtedly 
held  Matter  to  be  coeternal  with  God,  and  therefore  he  made 
it  in  every  sense  to  be  a  principle  :  and  while  he  believed  the 
supreme  God  to  be  intrinsically  good,  he  believed  Matter  to 
be  intrinsically  evil.  It  would  perhaps  be  most  correct  to  say 
that  he  held  only  two  principles,  God  and  Matter  ;  but  he 
sometimes  spoke  so  abstractedly  of  evil,  as  to  make  it  a  third 
and  independent  principle.  We  know  that  his  followers  were 
divided  upon  this  point  in  the  reign  of  Commodus and  while 
Apelles  professed  to  hold  only  one  principle,  another  party 
was  attached  to  Syneros,  who  believed  in  three.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  all  these  differences  might  have  been  resolved  into 
a  dispute  about  words  :  and  nothing  can  shew  more  strongly 
the  little  success  which  the  Gnostics  met  with  in  investigating 
the  origin  of  evil. 

It  seems  nearly  certain,  that  Valentinus  was  in  Rome  at 
the  same  time  with  Marcion.  Tertullian,  who  ought  to  have 
known,  speaks  of  Valentinus  as  a  disciple  of  Marcion u,  though 
we  have  seen  that  Valentinus  arrived  in  Rome  a  few  years 
sooner.  They  perhaps  borrowed  mutually  from  each  other  ; 
and  Marcion  appears  to  have  gone  even  farther  than  Valen¬ 
tinus  in  denying  the  incarnation  of  Jesus  and  the  substan¬ 
tiality  of  his  body.  Both  of  them  retained  to  the  last  an 
attachment  to  the  Gospel.  Marcion  admitted  some  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  but  with  alterations  and 
mutilations ;  and  though  he  is  said  to  have  received  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  it  was  more  properly  a  composition  of 
his  own,  formed  upon  the  basis  of  that  Evangelist. 

The  success,  which  these  heretics  met  with  in  gaining 
followers,  cannot  be  disputed,  though  it  might  seem  incredible 
that  such  irrational  philosophy  could  ever  have  been  popular. 
The  writings  of  the  Fathers  make  it  too  evident  that  many 

r  See  Beausobre,  Hist,  de  Mani-  p.  59.  ib.  58.  p.  78. 
che'e,  IV.  6,  8.  vol.  II.  p.  89.  t  Eus.  H.  E.  V.  13. 

s  See  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  I.  26.  u  De  Carne  Christi,  I.  p.  307. 
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Christians  were  seduced  to  exchange  their  faith  in  Christ  for 
this  spurious  and  garbled  Christianity.  Nor  was  this  all. 
The  Gnostics  took  their  place  among  the  philosophers  of  the 
day,  and  delivered  their  opinions  openly  and  fearlessly.  Their 
outward  conformity  with  the  heathen  superstitions  kept  them 
safe  from  persecution  ;  and  thus  the  name  of  Christ  became 
more  widely  spread,  than  if  it  had  been  confined  to  the 
preaching  of  genuine  Christians.  Whatever  was  offensive  in 
the  principles  or  practice  of  the  Gnostics,  was  believed  to  be 
a  part  of  the  Christian  creed.  The  heathen  either  could  not 
or  would  not  perceive  the  difference  between  them  :  and 
Christianity,  instead  of  being  looked  upon  as  a  mild  and 
harmless  religion,  was  identified  with  every  thing  that  was 
unnatural  and  revolting.  The  consequence,  as  might  be 
expected,  was  fatal  to  the  Christians :  and  there  is  little 
doubt,  that  the  arrival  of  Valentinus  and  Marcion  in  Rome 
was  the  cause  of  a  renewal  of  all  their  sufferings. 

That  the  Christians  were  exposed  to  severe  trials  about 
this  period,  is  proved  by  a  most  interesting  document  which 
is  still  extant,  the  first  Apology  or  Defence  presented  by 
Justin  Martyr  to  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius.  The  date  of 
its  presentation  has  led  to  much  discussion ;  and  while  some 
would  place  it  as  early  as  139,  others  would  make  it  as  late 
as  148  or  150.  Justin’s  own  words  might  seem  to  support 
the  latter  opinion,  since  he  speaks  of  150  years  having 
elapsed  since  the  birth  of  Christ :  though  it  might  be  said 
in  answer  to  this,  that  he  spoke  in  round  numbers,  and  that 
his  expression  is  not  to  be  taken  too  literally.  We  have 
perhaps  a  stronger  argument  in  the  fact  of  Lucius  Verus, 
who  was  afterwards  emperor,  being  mentioned  in  terms  of 
panegyric  :  and  since  he  was  born  in  131,  he  would  have 
received  this  compliment  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  if  Justin’s 
Apology  was  written  in  139-  This  inclines  me  to  agree  with 
those  writers  who  have  adopted  the  later  date ;  and  we  are 
perhaps  not  far  from  the  truth,  if  we  suppose  Justin  to  have 
addressed  the  emperor  about  the  year  148  x. 

x  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Baro-  See  Orsi,  Diss.  Hist,  de  cap.  crim. 
nius,  Valesius,  Papebrochius,  the  abs.  §.  I.  c.  4. 

Benedictine  editor,  Tillemont,  Grabe. 
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Justin  Martyr  was  born  of  Gentile  parents  at  Flavia 
Neapolis,  the  ancient  Sichem,  in  Samaria ;  and  some  have 
placed  his  birth  as  early  as  the  year  89,  though  it  seems  most 
probable,  that  he  was  not  born  till  after  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  y.  We  know,  from  his  own  words,  that  he 
attached  himself  in  succession  to  various  schools  of  philosophy, 
but  found  satisfaction  in  none  of  them.  The  Platonic  was 
the  last,  and  he  saw  in  it  much  which  delighted  him ;  but  he 
was  at  length  converted  to  Christianity  by  seeing  the  con¬ 
stancy  with  which  the  Christians  endured  torture.  It  is 
perhaps  worthy  of  remark,  as  illustrating  the  manners  of  the 
times,  that  he  continued,  even  after  he  was  a  Christian,  to 
wear  the  mantle  or  peculiar  dress  which  philosophers  were  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  z :  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose, 
that  his  change  of  religion  caused  him  to  give  up  altogether 
his  former  literary  pursuits.  His  conversion  has  been  placed 
in  the  year  133  a ;  and  if  the  conjecture  is  right,  he  may 
himself  have  been  a  sufferer  in  the  cruelties  practised  upon 
the  Christians  by  Bar-Cochebas.  W e  have  his  own  authority 
for  saying,  that  he  left  his  native  country  on  account  of  the 
war  which  was  excited  by  that  impostor ;  and  the  revolt,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  not  finally  quelled  till  the  year  135.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  he  went  immediately  to  Rome  ;  we  know 
of  his  being  at  one  time  in  Alexandriab:  but  he  was  certainly 
in  Rome  when  he  presented  his  Apology,  and  wherever  he 
had  passed  his  time,  he  had  witnessed  the  success  of  Gnostic 
teachers,  and  the  calumnies  and  cruelties  which  were  directed 
against  the  Christians.  His  Apology  is  addressed  to  the 
emperor,  his  adopted  sons  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus,  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome ;  and  contains  an  exposure  of 
the  follies  of  Paganism,  as  well  as  arguments  in  defence  of 
Christianity.  W e  learn  from  it  also  the  curious  fact,  that 
the  books  of  the  Sibyls  were  forbidden  to  be  read  under  pain 

y  Tillemont  places  it  in  103.  Me-  philosopher,  (Catal.  Script.)  It  is 
moires,  tom.  II.  part.  2.  p.  580.  said  also  of  Athenagoras  by  Philip- 

z  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  init.  Origen  pus  Sidetes,  apud  Dodwell.  Diss. 
states  the  same  of  Heraclas,  after-  Iren.  v.  Tertull.  de  Pallio. 
wards  bishop  of  Alexandria  :  (apud  a  See  Tillemont,  l.  c.  p.  585. 

Eus.  H.  E.  VI.  T9.)  and  Jerom  b  Justin  Mart.  Cohort.  13.  p.  17. 

states  it  of  Aristides  the  Athenian 
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of  capital  punishment,  though  Justin  avows  boldly  that  he 
continued  to  read  them.  He  also  appeals  to  them,  and 
invites  his  enemies  to  study  them,  as  if  they  were  favourable 
to  the  Christian  cause :  and  it  is  plain  from  his  own  writings, 
that  he  assigned  to  them  an  ancient  date,  and  supposed  them 
to  contain  inspired  predictions  of  the  times  of  the  Messiah. 

Justin  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  Fathers  who  entertained 
this  belief :  and  though  such  a  conclusion  may  lead  us  to 
impugn  his  critical  powers,  it  does  not  prove  him  less  sincere  in 
his  attachment  to  the  Gospel,  or  weaken  his  other  arguments 
in  support  of  it.  In  the  present  day  there  is  perhaps  no 
person  who  does  not  conceive  the  Sibylline  oracles  to  be 
forgeries:  and  yet  in  the  age  of  Justin  Martyr  there  was 
perhaps  no  person  who  did  not  believe  them  to  be  inspired. 
The  verses  of  the  Sibyls  were  known  to  the  heathen  from  a 
remote  antiquity  :  the  J ews,  as  well  as  the  Christians,  ap- 
pealed  to  them  ;  and  the  prohibition  of  their  perusal  by  an 
imperial  decree  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  effect  which  they 
were  calculated  to  produce.  If  some  of  the  oracles,  which 
are  quoted  by  the  Fathers,  could  be  proved  to  be  genuine, 
the  conclusion  would  seem  irresistible,  that  the  writers  of 
them  were  inspired.  They  allude  to  the  personal  history  of 
Christ,  and  the  leading  doctrines  of  his  religion,  with  much 
greater  plainness  than  the  prophecies  in  the  Jewish  scrip¬ 
tures  :  Justin  Martyr  and  several  of  the  Fathers  appeal  to 
them  as  documents  which  no  one  could  dispute :  and  yet  no 
rational  person  can  doubt,  that  they  were  written  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  establishment  of  the  Gospel c. 

It  is  certainly  difficult  to  account  for  their  genuineness 
being  so  generally  believed  in  the  time  of  Justin.  Fie  could 
not  have  forged  them  himself,  nor  could  they  have  been  of 
very  recent  invention,  or  the  argument  which  he  deduces 
from  their  notoriety  would  have  been  nothing.  A  remark, 
which  was  made  in  a  former  lecture d  concerning  the  origin 
of  Gnosticism,  will  perhaps  assist  us  in  removing  this  diffi- 

c  See  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grcec.  vol.  Marckius  de  carm.  Sibyll.  disput. 
I.  p.  167.  Blondell,  Des  Sibylles  XII.  §.  11. 
ce'lebres  & c.  Mosheim  de  turbata  d  Lecture  III.  p.  58. 
per  Platonicos  Ecclesia,  §.  41. 
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culty.  I  observed  that  the  Jews  and  Platonic  philosophers 
in  Alexandria  were  in  the  habit  of  disputing  upon  the  anti¬ 
quity  of  their  respective  systems.  The  Jews  contended  that 
Plato  had  borrowed  from  Moses:  and  the  Platonists  referred 
to  writings  which  were  older  than  Plato  or  Moses.  There  is 
reason  to  think  that  both  parties  had  recourse  to  forgeries  in 
the  course  of  these  discussions.  The  Jews  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  the  heathen  by  such  works  as  the  book  of  Wisdom, 
which  bears  evident  traces  of  the  Platonic  philosophy :  and  the 
Platonists  produced  the  writings  of  Orpheus,  Musseus,  and 
the  Sibyls,  in  which  they  shewed  their  acquaintance  with  the 
theology  of  the  Jews.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  Jewish 
prophecies,  when  translated  into  Greek,  may  have  found  a 
place  in  these  Alexandrian  forgeries ;  and  some  of  the  verses, 
which  are  quoted  by  Justin,  may  really  have  been  current 
among  the  heathen  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  There  are 
others,  however,  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  of  a 
more  recent  origin e:  and  these  perhaps  may  be  likewise 
traced  to  Alexandria  as  their  source.  Gnosticism,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  a  compound  of  Platonism,  Judaism,  and  the 
Gospel :  and  while  the  system  was  being  formed  in  the 
schools  of  Alexandria,  the  work  of  forgery  was  not  likely 
to  be  forgotten f.  It  was  then,  as  I  should  conjecture,  that 
so  many  passages  concerning  Christ  were  inserted  into  dif¬ 
ferent  copies  of  the  Sibylline  oracles  :  the  works  of  Hermes 
TrismegistusS,  Zorosater,  Zostrianus  and  others,  which  lay 
claim  to  a  remote  antiquity,  were  perhaps  composed  at  the 
same  period  ;  and  if  Justin  Martyr  met  with  them  several 
years  after  in  Palestine  or  at  Rome,  we  are  not  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  in  an  uncritical  age  he  did  not  detect  the  forgery. 

Having  been  led  to  say  “thus  much  concerning  the  writings 
of  Justin  Martyr,  I  ought  perhaps  to  notice  a  charge,  which 


e  There  is  a  passage  in  I.  V. 
vers.  47.  which  cannot  have  been 
written  before  the  year  138.  See 
Le  Sueur,  Hist,  de  V  Eg  Use,  ad  an. 

144. 

f  That  works  of  this  kind  were 
forged  by  heretics,  is  said  by  Ire- 
naeus,  I.  20.  p.  91.  Clem.  Alex. 


Strom.  I.  15.  p.  357.  But  Celsus, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Justin, 
expressly  accuses  the  Christians  of 
interpolating  the  oracles,  apud  Orig. 
c.  Cels.  VII.  56. 

s  See  Casaub.  Exerc.  in  Baron.  I. 
§.  18.  p.  54.  Beausobre.  Hist,  de 
Maniche'e,  tom.  II.  p.  201. 
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has  been  brought  against  him  in  modern  times,  of  having 
corrupted  the  Gospel  from  Platonism.  It  has  been  said, 
that  he  introduced  the  doctrine  of  the  personality  of  the 
Logos,  having  met  with  it  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato  :  and 
hence  it  is  argued,  that  the  Christians  before  the  time  of 
Justin  did  not  believe  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  divine  person,  or 
truly  the  Son  of  God,  but  merely  an  ordinary  human  being. 
A  few  words  may  prove  the  utter  groundlessness  of  such  a 
charge.  It  is  built  on  the  assumption,  that  the  personality 
of  the  Logos  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Plato  :  but 
though  those  writings  contain  many  obscure  passages  con¬ 
cerning  the  Logos  or  Mind  or  Reason  of  God,  it  is  demon¬ 
strable  that  Plato  never  imagined  this  Logos  or  Mind 
to  be  a  person  in  the  sense  in  which  Christians  believe  the 
Son  of  God  to  be  a  person.  The  later  Platonists  endea¬ 
voured  to  twist  their  master's  expressions  to  bear  this 
meaning  ;  but  not  till  the  Gospel  had  made  great  progress, 
and  when  they  wished  to  prove,  that  the  doctrines  of  Jesus 
Christ  had  been  anticipated  by  Plato.  In  endeavouring  to 
establish  this  point,  they  palpably  perverted  the  tenets  of 
their  founder :  and  instead  of  it  being  true,  that  Justin 
Martyr  corrupted  Christianity  from  Platonism,  it  is  well 
known  that  Platonism  was  corrupted,  and  wholly  changed 
its  character,  in  consequence  of  the  Gospel.  The  charge, 
which  is  brought  against  Justin  Martyr,  is  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  that  he  believed  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
a  fact,  which  cannot  be  denied  by  any  person  who  studies 
his  writings  :  and  though,  in  establishing  this  point,  he 
quotes  the  authority  of  Plato,  as  if  that  philosopher  had 
spoken  of  a  divine  person  in  the  character  of  the  Logos, 
it  is  plain,  as  I  said  before,  that  in  using  this  argument  he 
wrote  as  a  Christian  and  not  as  a  Platonist.  The  argument 
may  be  rejected  as  founded  upon  a  mistake,  but  it  proves 
that  Justin  had  no  design  of  making  his  religion  bend  to  his 
philosophy.  If  he  taught  that  the  Logos  was  a  divine  person 
distinct  from  God,  he  found  no  such  idea  in  the  writings  of 
Plato  :  he  must  have  heard  it  in  the  schools  which  first  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  and  if  he 
had  wished  to  corrupt  those  doctrines  by  mixing  them  with 
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Platonism,  he  would  have  taught  that  the  Logos  was  not  a 
person,  but  another  expression  for  the  Deity  himself. 

The  opinions  of  Justin  may  be  gathered  from  his  second 
Apology,  which  I  shall  notice  hereafter ;  from  an  address  to 
the  Greeks,  though  the  genuineness  of  this  piece  has  been 
disputed ;  from  a  fragment  of  a  treatise  concerning  mo¬ 
narchy;  from  another  fragment  of  an  epistle  to  Diognetus, 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  other  authors ;  and  particularly 
from  the  Dialogue  or  Disputation  with  Trypho,  a  Jew.  The 
last  is  the  greatest  and  most  celebrated  work  of  J ustin  ; 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  time  when  the  dialogue 
was  held,  which  some  have  fixed  as  early  as  140,  and  others 
as  late  as  155  or  158.  It  is  possible  after  all,  that  it  is  a 
fictitious  dialogue ;  or,  though  we  might  approximate  to  its 
date  from  the  internal  evidence,  it  would  not  follow  that  the 
publication  took  place  immediately.  If  the  discussion  really 
took  place,  we  learn  from  it  that  Justin  was  once  residing  at 
Ephesus :  and  it  is  generally  supposed,  that  he  left  Rome 
some  time  after  the  presentation  of  his  first  apology,  and 
went  to  Asia  Minor.  Trypho  speaks  of  himself  as  residing 
at  Corinth,  having  been  obliged  to  leave  Judsea  on  account 
of  the  recent  war.  This  was  probably  the  revolt  excited  by 
Bar-Cochebas,  which  was  likewise  the  cause  of  Justin  leaving 
the  country :  and  some  persons  have  imagined,  that  Trypho 
was  a  celebrated  Rabbi,  who  is  mentioned  in  J ewish  writings 
under  the  name  of  Tarpho  ;  but  their  identity  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  doubtful  point.  Justin  was  also  the  author 
of  several  other  works,  which  have  not  come  down  to  us  : 
and  the  history  of  Gnosticism  would  probably  be  much  less 
obscure,  if  the  work  was  extant,  which  he  published  against 
all  heresies h.  We  find  him  reckoned  among  the  authors 
who  wrote  against  Valentinus  and  Marcion » ;  and  since  he 
was  contemporary  with  those  heretics,  and  probably  wit¬ 
nessed  the  success  of  their  teaching  in  Rome,  we  should 
learn  many  interesting  particulars,  if  that  important  work 
could  be  recovered. 

h  Apol.  I.  26.  p.  60. 

>  Tertull.  adv.  Valentin.  5.  Theodoret.  Hcer.  Fab.  I.  25.  p.  211. 
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I  HAVE  mentioned  the  year  148  as  the  most  probable 
date  of  Justin  Martyr's  first  Apology,  which  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius.  W e  should  wish 
to  know  what  was  the  effect  of  so  decided  and  hazardous 
a  measure  :  but  there  is  perhaps  no  direct  evidence  upon 
the  subject.  A  letter  appears  at  the  end  of  the  Apology, 
and  is  likewise  preserved  by  Eusebius,  which  this  writer 
represents  as  an  edict  addressed  by  Antoninus  Pius  to  the 
cities  of  Asia,  and  it  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Christians. 
There  are,  however,  good  reasons  for  assigning  it  to  Marcus 
Aurelius,  rather  than  to  his  predecessor,  or  at  least  for 
placing  it  several  years  later ;  and  we  must  perhaps  allow 
that  we  know  nothing  of  the  effect  produced  by  Justin's 
Apology,  nor  have  we  authentic  accounts  of  the  conduct 
pursued  by  Antoninus  toward  the  Christians  at  this  period 
of  his  reign.  Justin  himself,  at  the  end  of  his  Apology, 
alluded  to  the  letter  which  Hadrian  had  addressed  to  the 
proconsul  of  Asiaa:  and  he  demanded  as  a  right  that  the 
Christians  should  be  brought  before  legal  tribunals.  We 
may  hope  that  the  emperor  did  not  shew  less  regard  for 
justice  in  this  respect  than  his  predecessor.  One  writer 
asserts,  that  he  treated  the  Christians  with  kindness  in 
consequence  of  this  Apology b:  and  another  goes  so  far  as 

See  page  346. 


a 


b  Orosius,  Hist.  VII.  14. 
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to  say,  that  he  gave  no  trouble  to  the  Christians,  but  treated 
them  with  respect,  and  even  added  to  the  honour  which 
Hadrian  had  shewed  toward  themc.  This  expression  is  pro¬ 
bably  much  too  strong,  as  applied  to  either  emperor  :  but 
there  is  positive  evidence  that  Antoninus,  at  some  period  of 
his  reign,  wrote  letters  to  different  cities  in  favour  of  the 
Christians.  The  fact  is  preserved  by  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardes, 
who  himself  presented  an  apology  not  many  years  later  than 
that  of  Justin;  and  he  speaks  of  Antoninus  having  written  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Athens,  Thessalonica,  and  Larissa,  as  well 
as  to  the  people  of  Greece  generally,  ordering  them  to  abstain 
from  molesting  the  Christians d.  It  is  possible  that  this  may 
have  been  in  consequence  of  the  appeal  made  to  him  by 
Justin  ;  and  I  have  brought  these  statements  together,  not 
as  thinking  them  all  deserving  of  equal  credit,  but  as  col¬ 
lecting  from  them,  that  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians 
during  this  reign  were  not  countenanced  by  the  emperor 
himself. 

The  emperor,  however,  was  not  able  to  protect  them  from 
their  enemies :  and  when  the  Gnostics  were  corrupting  the 
Church  from  within,  and  the  heathen  attacking  it  from  with¬ 
out,  our  wonder  is  increased,  that  the  Gospel  continued  to 
make  such  a  rapid  progress.  The  middle  of  the  second 
century  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  as  the  time  when  the 
ravings  of  Gnosticism  were  most  successful,  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  many  Christians  were  led  to  embrace  that 
extravagant  philosophy.  The  Alexandrian  church  can  hardly 
have  escaped  the  contagion,  when  so  many  of  the  Gnostic 
teachers  imbibed  their  principles  in  that  city  :  but  we  know 
little  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  Alexandria,  except 
that  the  persons  who  held  the  bishopric  have  had  their  names 
preserved  by  Eusebius.  I  have  mentioned  that  Primus  was 
succeeded  by  Justus  in  the  year  120  ;  and  upon  the  death  of 
Justus  in  131  Eumenes  was  chosen.  The  list  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  by  the  appointment  of  Marcus  in  143,  and  of  Celadion 
in  153.  From  Alexandria  the  Gnostic  doctrines  appear  to 
have  travelled  first  to  Asia  Minor :  and  if  we  could  believe  that 

Xiphilinus,  LXX.  3.  p.  1173. 


c 


(1  Apud  Eus.  H.E.  IV.  26. 
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councils  were  held  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  we  might  admit  the  story  of  Theodotus  bishop  of 
Pergamos  convening  the  bishops  of  his  neighbourhood,  and 
condemning  the  doctrines  of  Colorbasus,  who  was  one  of  the 
pupils  of  Valentinus e.  We  find  traces  of  these  heretics  also 
at  Antioch  in  Syria,  where  there  had  been  from  the  earliest 
times  a  numerous  Christian  congregation.  Heros,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Ignatius  in  the  bishopric,  was  martyred  in  129,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Cornelius  ;  and  the  latter  was  succeeded  by 
another  Heros  in  141. 

Gnosticism  had  now  been  propagated  in  Europe  as  well  as 
in  Asia.  We  have  seen  it  brought  to  Pome  about  the  year 
140  by  Valentinus  and  Cerdon,  and  soon  after  by  Marcion ; 
and  the  fame  of  these  teachers  appears  to  have  eclipsed  that 
of  their  predecessors.  Irenseus  speaks  of  Valentinus  con¬ 
tinuing  till  the  time  of  Anicetus  being  bishop,  and  of  Mar- 
cion’s  popularity  being  at  its  height  during  the  same  period. 
Anicetus  succeeded  Pius  in  150 f;  and  the  twelve  years, 
during  which  he  held  the  see,  were  on  many  accounts  remark¬ 
able.  It  was  then  that  Marcellina,  a  female  teacher  of 
Gnosticism,  came  to  Rome?  :  and  we  may  learn  something  of 
the  progress  of  this  sect,  when  we  read  that  she  was  very 
successful  in  gaining  proselytes.  But  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  events  in  the  course  of  the  second  century  happened  in 
the  time  of  Anicetus.  This  was  the  arrival  of  Polycarp,  the 
venerable  bishop  of  Smyrna,  in  Rome :  and  there  is  tolerable 
authority  for  placing  it  in  the  year  158 h.  The  cause  of  his 
coming  to  Rome  is  not  exactly  declared :  but  he  had  a  con¬ 
ference  with  Anicetus  concerning  the  time  of  celebrating  the 
Paschal  feast ;  and  the  disputes  upon  this  subject  were 
carried  on  so  warmly  in  the  second  century,  that  perhaps  we 


e  Praedestinatus,  15. 

(  Two  letters  are  extant,  which 
purport  to  have  been  written  by 
Pius  to  Justus,  bishop  of  Vienne  in 
Gaul;  but  they  are  evidently  spu¬ 
rious.  See  Baronius,  ad  an.  166. 
Le  Sueur,  Hist,  de  I’Eglise,  ad  an. 
149.  Bower,  History  of  the  Popes , 
Pius. 


£  Iren.  I.  25,  6.  Epiphan.  Har. 
XXVII.  6.  p.  107. 

h  Irenaeus  says  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Anicetus.  Apud  Eus.  H.  E.  V.  24. 
The  Alexandrian  Chronicle  and 
Fasti  Siculi  name  the  year  158.  See 
Pagi  ad  Baron,  an.  167.  Pearson  de 
Rom.  Episc.  c.  XIV. 
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are  to  seek  no  other  reason  for  Polycarp  undertaking  so  long 
a  journey. 

The  first  day  of  the  week,  or  Sunday,  appears  to  have  been 
held  sacred,  on  account  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Gospel.  The  Eastern  and  Western 
Christians,  also  agreed  in  keeping  a  solemn  fast  for  some 
time  preceding  the  feast  of  the  resurrection.  There  was, 
however,  one  important  difference  between  them.  The  Asiatic 
Christians  kept  what  was  called  the  Paschal  festival  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month.  This  was  the  day  on 
which  the  Jews  ate  their  paschal  lamb  :  and  these  Christians 
also  ate  a  lamb  on  the  same  day  in  commemoration  of  Christ’s 
death.  The  W estern  Christians  had  likewise  a  paschal  feast : 
but  they  kept  it  on  the  day  immediately  preceding  the 
anniversary  of  the  resurrection  ;  and  they  condemned  their 
brethren  in  Asia,  who,  by  following  the  Jewish  custom, 
interrupted  the  fast  of  the  holy  week.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
difference  between  them.  The  Western  Christians  always 
kept  the  feast  of  the  resurrection  on  a  Sunday,  without  any 
reference  to  the  Jewish  computation  of  time:  but  the  Asi¬ 
atics,  who  kept  the  Paschal  feast  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  first  month,  and  the  feast  of  the  resurrection  on  the 
third  day  after,  were  often  obliged  to  keep  this  latter  feast 
on  some  of  the  other  days  beside  Sunday.  This  appears  to 
have  been  the  real  nature  of  the  difference  between  them  ‘. 
The  controversy  arose,  not  concerning  the  time  of  keeping 
the  feast  of  the  resurrection,  but  the  paschal  feast  which 
preceded  it :  and  at  the  time  when  Polycarp  came  to  Rome, 
the  dispute  was  beginning  to  run  rather  high.  Both  parties 
laid  claim  to  apostolical  authority  for  their  respective  customs: 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit,  that  the  church  of  Rome 
neither  claimed  nor  received  any  preeminence  in  settling  the 
dispute.  The  Eastern  Christians  asserted  that  St.  John  and 
St.  Philip  had  sanctioned  the  custom,  which  was  still  pre¬ 
served  in  Asia ;  while  their  brethren  at  Rome  defended  them¬ 
selves  by  the  authority  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul k.  This 

it 

1  It  is  fully  explained  by  Mosheim,  k  Dodwell,  ( Diss .  ad  Iren.  I.  28. 
de  rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  II.  71.  p.  51.)  quotes  Irenaeus  as  saying, 
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being  the  case,  and  neither  of  the  parties  being  willing  to 
concede,  a  conference  between  an  Asiatic  bishop  and  the 
bishop  of  Rome  seemed  a  very  desirable  measure.  If  Polycarp 
was  willing  at  his  advanced  age  to  undertake  the  journey, 
there  was  no  person  so  well  qualified  to  manage  the  discus¬ 
sion.  He  had  been  personally  known  to  St.John,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  by  him  to  his  bishopric.  The  churches,  not  only  of 
Asia  Minor,  but  of  Palestine,  looked  up  to  him  as  bearing  a 
kind  of  apostolical  authority  :  and  it  is  singular,  that,  while 
Anicetus  was  the  seventh  bishop  of  Rome  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  Polycarp  had  occupied  the  see  of  Smyrna 
during  the  whole  of  that  time.  There  was  no  bishop  of  any 
western  church  who  could  be  compared  with  him  in  this 
respect.  The  church  of  Rome  was  naturally  looked  up  to  in 
those  parts,  as  being  situated  in  the  imperial  city,  and  founded 
by  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  If  this  church  had 
given  way  in  the  paschal  controversy,  the  Asiatic  custom 
would  probably  have  prevailed  through  the  whole  of  Christ¬ 
endom  :  but  Irenmus,  who  relates  the  conference  between 
Anicetus  and  Polycarp,  states  expressly  that  neither  of  them 
was  able  to  persuade  the  other  to  concede.  The  meeting 
however  was  conducted  and  terminated  in  perfect  amity. 
The  two  bishops  were  firm,  and  wedded  to  their  respective 
customs  ;  but  they  probably  looked  upon  the  disputed  point 
as  one  which  was  not  essential,  and  the  bond  of  peace  was 
not  broken  between  them.  As  a  proof  of  their  mutual  good¬ 
will,  they  received  the  sacrament  of  the  bread  and  wine 
together :  and  it  gives  us  an  interesting  view  of  primitive 
manners,  when  we  read  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  allowed 
Polycarp,  out  of  respect  to  his  age  and  character,  to  con¬ 
secrate  the  elements1.  The  question  at  issue  appears  to  have 
continued  in  the  same  state  as  before,  and  both  parties 
adhered  to  the  custom  which  they  had  hitherto  followed.  It 
was  probable  about  this  period  that  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardes, 

that  the  Jewish  custom  had  prevail-  Irenseus,  though  some  Roman  ca- 
ed  at  Rome  till  the  time  of  Xystus :  tholics  have  endeavoured  to  give  a 
but  his  words  do  not  necessarily  different  interpretation  of  his  words, 
imply  this.  Apud  Eus.  H.  E.  V.  24.  iv  rfj  €KK\r]aLa  7rape^copr]aev  6  'AvUrj- 
1  Valesius  (ad  Eus.  H.  E.  V.  24.)  to?  tt) v  ev-^apiariav  r<3  TLoXvKapncp 
allows  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  kclt  evTponrjv  8t]\ovoti. 
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published  a  work  upon  the  paschal  controversy”1,  and  he  is 
known  to  have  taken  the  same  view  with  Polycarp n :  but  this 
did  not  hinder  him  from  being  looked  up  to  with  the  highest 
esteem,  both  in  his  lifetime  and  afterwards,  by  the  whole  of 
Christendom. 

The  visit  of  Polycarp  to  Rome  was  not  however  without  its 
consequences.  It  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  observe  the 
havoc  which  Gnosticism  was  making  with  the  church ;  and 
this  may  have  had  some  effect  in  urging  him  to  so  long  a 
journey.  The  Gnostics  had  now  established  themselves  in 
Rome,  and  it  may  have  been  the  fear  of  encountering  Poly¬ 
carp  which  made  them  prefer  that  city  to  their  former 
settlement  in  Asia  Minor.  There  is  some  evidence  that 
Marcion  was  rebuked  by  Poly  carp  before  he  visited  Rome0 : 
and  the  venerable  bishop  appears  to  have  followed  him,  in 
the  hopes  of  counteracting  the  effect  of  his  teaching.  He  is 
said  to  have  brought  back  many  of  the  Roman  Christians, 
who  had  adopted  Gnosticism  P:  and  an  anecdote  is  preserved, 
which  is  perhaps  more  suited  to  biography  than  to  history, 
but  which  is  valuable  as  being  reported  by  Irenseus,  who  had 
himself  conversed  with  Polycarp.  He  tells  us,  that  the  bishop 
was  on  one  occasion  met  by  Marcion,  who  asked  him  for 
some  sign  of  recognition,  but  the  only  reply  which  he  received 
was,  “  I  recognise  the  first-born  of  Satan/"  It  is  not  certain 
whether  the  meeting  took  place  in  Rome  8  or  elsewhere :  but 
it  shews  that  these  two  persons  were  once  personally  in  con¬ 
tact,  and  that  Gnosticism  could  cause  even  the  mildness  of 
Polycarp  to  be  exchanged  for  harshness  and  asperity. 

This  is  perhaps  the  place  for  mentioning  Hegesippus,  the 
earliest  ecclesiastical  historian  of  whom  we  have  any  account. 
It  seems  indeed  hardly  possible,  that  any  person  could  have 
anticipated  him  in  such  an  undertaking.  He  must  have  been 
born  early  in  the  second  century :  and  if  he  was  a  J ew,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  he  must  have  had  means  of  preserving 
traditions  concerning  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  which  are 
now  lost.  He  wrote  a  work  in  five  books,  which  seems  to 

m  Eus.  H.  E.  IV.  2 6.  Q  This  seems  to  be  asserted  by 

n  lb.  V.  24.  0  See  page  368.  Jerom,  Catal.  Script.  Polycarp. 
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have  been  doctrinal  as  well  as  historical.  Part  of  it  was 
perhaps  written  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  ;  but  he  came  to 
Rome  while  Anicetus  was  bishop,  and  we  have  particularly  to 
lament  that  the  account  which  he  gave  of  the  bishops  of 
Rome  up  to  that  period  has  not  come  down  to  us  r.  In  a 
fragment  which  is  preserved,  he  speaks  with  great  satisfaction 
of  the  uniformity  of  faith  which  he  found  in  all  the  churches 
that  he  visited  on  his  way  to  Rome.  He  stayed  some  time 
at  Corinth,  where  Primus s  was  bishop ;  and  up  to  that  time 
at  least  the  Corinthian  church  was  perfectly  sound.  It  is 
only  in  this  way  that  a  few  scattered  facts  in  ecclesiastical 
history  are  to  be  collected.  Hegesippus  himself,  if  his 
writings  had  survived,  might  have  enabled  us  to  supply  many 
deficiencies.  Some  persons  have  inferred  that  his  value  as  an 
historian  would  not  have  been  great ;  and  what  J erom  says 
of  the  simplicity  of  his  style,  has  been  construed  to  bear  an 
unfavourable  sense.  He  may  perhaps  have  been  credulous, 
and  of  little  critical  discernment  in  writing  the  age  which 
preceded  him  :  but  when  he  was  relating  events  of  the  second 
century,  he  was  treating  of  his  own  times :  and  any  history 
of  the  church  at  that  period,  written  by  a  contemporary, 
must  have  been  full  of  interest.  He  appears  to  have  died 
while  Eleutherus  was  bishop  of  Rome,  perhaps  about  the 
year  180. 

The  eventful  period,  during  which  Anicetus  was  bishop  of 
Rome,  continued  for  twelve  years  :  but  the  death  of  Anto¬ 
ninus,  which  happened  in  the  course  of  it,  requires  me  to  say 
a  few  words  concerning  his  conduct  to  the  Christians.  I 
have  noticed  some  statements  which  speak  of  him  as  treating 
them  with  kindness  :  and  the  evidence  of  Tertullian  is  express 
to  one  point,  that  he  published  no  special  edict  against  them*. 
We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  Christians  during  this 
reign  were  in  the  same  situation  with  respect  to  the  laws  as 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian  :  but  this  negative  clemency  of  the 
emperors  did  not  protect  the  Christians  from  private  malice, 

r  See  Eus.  H.E.  IV.  22.  Primus  succeeded  Apollonius.  He 

s  If  we  could  believe  the  story  of  seems  to  have  been  himself  suc- 
the  council  held  at  Corinth  (v.  page  ceeded  by  Dionysius. 

366.)  it  would  seem  probable  that  *  Apol.  5. 
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or  from  acts  of  popular  violence  :  and  the  Apology  of  Justin 
Martyr,  though  it  may  shew  that  Antoninus  was  willing  to 
hear  reason,  is  a  convincing  proof  that  persecution  was  carried 
on  even  in  his  capital.  He  died  in  the  year  161  ;  and  it  was 
perhaps  not  long  before  his  death  that  the  letter  was  written, 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  and  which  is  ascribed  by 
many  critics  to  his  successor,  M.  Aurelius.  It  is  certain  that 
one  of  these  emperors  wrote  to  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  in 
favour  of  the  Christians  ;  and  though  the  author  and  date  of 
this  document  have  led  to  many  discussions,  we  may  perhaps 
agree  with  those  persons  who  ascribe  it  to  both  the  Antonines. 
In  this  case  it  was  perhaps  written  in  the  year  161 ;  and  it 
was  either  the  work  of  M.  Aurelius  soon  after  his  accession  u, 
or  it  ran  in  both  their  names,  and  was  written  shortly  before 
the  death  of  Antoninus  Pius  x. 

The  emperor  had  received  solicitations  from  many  quarters 
to  proceed  against  the  Christians  :  and  it  was  urged,  that  the 
Gods  were  shewing  their  indignation  by  visiting  the  country 
with  earthquakes.  This  was  a  common  artifice  for  raising 
hostility  to  the  Christians  in  the  time  of  any  public  calamity : 
and  the  emperor  shewed  very  plainly  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
treat  the  question  as  one  merely  of  religion.  He  referred  to 
the  edicts  of  his  predecessors,  which  required  a  Christian  to 
be  convicted  of  a  criminal  offence  before  he  could  be  punished  ; 
and  he  was  so  far  from  relaxing  the  justice  of  this  principle, 
that  he  concluded  his  letter  by  saying,  that  if  any  one  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  another  merely  for  being  a  Christian,  the 
Christian  should  be  acquitted,  even  if  he  avowed  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  the  accusing  party  should  be  punished. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  which  the  Christians  stood  with 
regard  to  the  laws  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius 
and  L.  Verus.  These  two  persons  had  been  adopted  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  held  the  empire  conjointly  till  the  year 
169,  when  M.  Aurelius  obtained  sole  possession  by  the  death 
of  his  colleague  Verus.  It  was  before  this  event  that  another 
act  of  indulgence  was  shewn  to  the  Christians ;  for  the 

u  Valesius  ad  Eus.  H.  E.  IV.  13.  1st.  Eccles.  vol.  II.  p.  118,  and 

x  Baratier  de  Success.  Pont.  Rom.  Tillemont,  Mtinoires,  tom.  II. 
p.  200.  Orsi  places  it  much  earlier,  part.  2.  p.  599. 
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Pandects  speak  of  these  two  emperors  having  made  them 
eligible  to  hold  public  offices  y.  The  permission  is  said  to 
have  been  given  to  those  who  followed  the  Jewish  super¬ 
stition  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Christians 
were  intended  ;  and  it  is  added,  that  the  securities  demanded 
from  them  were  such  as  were  not  likely  to  hurt  their  religious 
feelings.  If  this  permission  was  given  early  in  the  present 
reign,  it  was  probably  the  act  of  M.  Aurelius  alone,  though 
the  name  of  his  colleague  was  added  in  the  public  edict ;  for 
L.  Verus  set  out  for  the  Parthian  war  in  161,  and  was  absent 
at  least  four  years.  It  would  be  interesting  to  think  that  the 
emperor  was  moved  to  shew  this  indulgence  to  the  Christians 
by  reading  the  second  Apology  of  Justin  Martyr.  The  date 
of  this  document,  like  that  of  other  events  connected  with 
Justin’s  history,  has  been  much  contested:  but  Eusebius 
expressly  states  it  to  have  been  addressed  to  M.  Aurelius 
and  L.  Verus ;  by  which  he  may  have  meant  that  it  was 
written  during  their  reign ;  and  since  Justin  appears  to 
address  only  one  emperor,  we  may  perhaps  ascribe  his  second 
Apology  to  the  period  when  Verus  was  absent  in  his  eastern 
campaigns,  that  is,  to  some  time  between  the  years  161  and 
165  z. 

We  learn  from  this  second  Apology,  that  the  Christians 
had  for  some  time  been  exposed  to  severe  persecution.  We 
shall  see  presently  that  this  was  the  case  in  distant  provinces  ; 
but  Justin  speaks  of  what  had  taken  place  in  Rome,  under 
the  immediate  eye  of  the  emperor.  An  officer  named  Urbicus. 
who  has  been  thought  to  have  commanded  the  praetorian 
guards,  put  several  persons  to  death,  merely  because  they 
were  Christians ;  and  the  names  of  Ptolemy  and  Lucius 
are  placed  in  the  list  of  martyrs,  upon  the  unquestionable 
authority  of  Justin  himself.  This  conduct  of  Urbicus  seems 
expressly  contrary  to  the  edicts  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  forms  one  of  the  many  difficulties  attending  the 
history  of  the  early  persecutions.  W e  learn  also  from  a 
contemporary  documents  that  edicts  were  issued  about  this 

y  L.  III.  ff.  de  decurion.  a  The  Acts  of  Justin’s  martyrdom. 

z  See  Tillemont,  Memoir es,  tom.  The  edict  is  given  at  length  in  the 
II.  part.  2.  p.  605.  ActsofSymphorianus..Rwmar£,p.8o. 
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time  in  different  countries,  by  which  the  Christians  were 
ordered  to  sacrifice  to  the  Gods,  or  to  suffer  capitally.  The 
edict  is  said  to  have  been  issued  by  the  emperor :  and  yet  we 
have  the  authority  of  Tertullian  for  saying,  that  no  law  was 
enacted  against  the  Christians  by  M.  Aurelius b.  All  this 
appears  very  contradictory :  and  I  would  repeat  the  remark 
which  has  already  been  made,  that  we  shall  have  a  more 
correct  view  of  ecclesiastical  history,  if  we  cease  to  speak  of 
certain  definite  persecutions  ordered  by  particular  emperors, 
and  if  we  look  upon  the  Christians,  through  the  whole  of  the 
second  century,  as  exposed  more  or  less  to  the  malice  of  their 
enemies.  The  philosophers,  the  priests,  or  an  excited  populace, 
might  all  in  their  turns  be  the  cause  of  these  cruelties. 
Sometimes  they  would  unite  their  efforts :  and  in  such  cases 
there  was  little  need  of  an  emperor’s  edict  or  permission  to 
shed  the  blood  of  men  who  were  accused  of  disrespect  to  the 
Gods,  as  well  as  to  the  emperor.  The  history  of  Justin  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  a  Cynical  philosopher,  named  Crescens,  was 
able  to  gratify  his  malice  by  putting  Christians  to  death  : 
and  this  was  perhaps  only  one  instance  out  of  many,  where 
the  philosophers  stood  up  as  defending  the  national  religion 
against  the  Christians.  Justin  however  appealed  at  once  to 
the  emperor  against  these  barbarities  :  and  though  it  can¬ 
not  be  denied  that  the  laws  had  been  violated  without  the 
emperor  taking  any  notice,  I  should  rather  infer,  that  Justin 
did  not  suspect  him  personally  of  originating  the  persecution. 
When  applied  to  in  particular  cases,  he  may  have  allowed  a 
magistrate  to  act  with  severity,  or  he  may  have  sent  an 
answer  which  was  construed  more  harshly  than  he  intended0; 
but  at  this  time  he  had  probably  published  no  general  edict, 
by  which  the  Christians  were  placed  in  a  worse  condition 
than  before  ;  and  the  fact  of  his  allowing  them,  under  certain 
restrictions,  to  hold  office,  is  a  proof  that  at  some  period  at 
least  he  was  inclined  to  do  them  justice. 


b  Apol.  5.  He  says,  by  Verus,  but  “  Relegandos  esse  in  insulam,  qui 
Baronius  (ad  an.  164.  1.)  proves  “  aliquid  fecerint,  quo  leves  homi- 
that  this  means  M.  Aurelius.  “  num  animi  superstitione  numinis 

c  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  have  “  teneantur.”  De  Poen.  c.  30. 
a  rescript  of  his  in  the  Pandects, 
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I  have  stated  that  this  indulgence  must  have  been  granted 
between  the  years  161  and  169,  and  that  Justin’s  second 
Apology  was  probably  presented  between  the  years  161  and 
165  ;  so  that  it  is  very  possible  for  the  emperor’s  mind  to 
have  been  worked  upon  by  the  spiritual  appeal  contained  in 
this  Apology d.  Political  privileges  were  not  however  at 
present  the  object  of  the  Christians :  they  wanted  an  im¬ 
munity  from  atrocious  calumnies,  and  from  the  fury  of  the 
people  who  were  excited  to  call  for  their  blood.  The  emperor 
either  could  not  or  would  not  protect  them  from  these  out¬ 
rages  ;  and  the  history  of  Justin  was  brought  to  a  close  by  his 
suffering  martyrdom  shortly  after  the  presentation  of  his 
second  Apology.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  exactly 
ascertained :  but  there  are  good  grounds  for  placing  it  not 
far  from  the  year  165.e  The  following  year  would  furnish  a 
very  probable  occasion  for  an  act  of  violence  of  this  kind. 
It  was  then  that  the  two  emperors  celebrated  their  triumph 
for  the  victories  of  Yerus  in  his  Parthian  war ;  and  the 
licentious  excesses  of  such  a  festivity  were  generally  en¬ 
hanced  by  an  attack  upon  the  Christians.  They  were  likely 
also  to  suffer  from  another  consequence  of  the  eastern 
campaign.  The  soldiers  upon  their  return  to  Rome  brought 
with  them  a  pestilential  disorder  of  great  malignity f.  The 
mortality  was  prodigious ;  and  we  know  that  visitations  of 
this  kind  were  generally  attributed  to  the  anger  of  the  Gods, 
who  resented  the  insults  offered  to  them  by  the  Christians. 
Justin  appears  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  about  this  period. 
He  was  taken  before  Rnsti^n^g  the  prefect  of  the  city,  and 
upon  confessing  himself  a  Christian,  and  refusing  to  sacrifice 
to  the  Gods,  he  was  ordered,  together  with  his  companions, 
to  be  first  scourged,  and  then  beheaded.  The  sentence  was 


iuL 
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ft  Baronius  (ad  an.  163.)  relates  Alexandrian  Chronicle.  Baratier 
that  M.  Aurelius,  in  the  first  year  places  it  in  161  ;  Tillemont  in  167 
of  his  reign,  made  a  present  to  the  or  168;  Papebrochius  in  170.  See 
Christians  of  Hierapolis,  because  his  Grabe,  Spicileg.  Scec.  II.  p.  144. 
daughter  Lucilla,  who  was  affianced  f  Jul.  Capit.  in  M.  Aurel.  13. 
to  L.  Verus,  was  cured  of  an  evil  s  He  was  probably  Junius  Rus- 
spirit  by  Abercius,  bishop  of  that  city,  ticus,  from  whom  M.  Aurelius  was 
But  the  story  is  refuted  by  Pagi.  instructed  in  the  Stoical  philosophy. 
e  So  Pagi  (ad  an.  165.)  after  the 
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executed  immediately  ;  and  the  name  of  Martyr  has  been 
applied  to  him  as  a  distinction  from  very  early  times. 

A  man  of  learning  like  Justin  Martyr,  who  even  after  his 
conversion  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Philosopher,  could 
not  fail  to  be  looked  up  to  by  those  of  the  same  religion,  and 
to  attract  many  followers.  Among  the  latter  we  find  the 
name  of  Tatian,  a  native  of  Assyria,  who  had  travelled  in 
various  countries,  and  at  length  visited  Rome.  It  was  here 
most  probably  that  he  met  with  Justin  Martyr,  and  he  is 
always  spoken  of  as  his  disciple ;  but  he  tells  us  himself  that 
he  was  converted  to  Christianity  by  reading  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  Justin  perhaps  enabled  him  to  cultivate 
the  seed  which  had  already  been  sown.  He  was  a  sufferer  in 
the  same  persecution  which  was  fatal  to  his  master :  and  in  a 
work  which  he  published  about  this  period,  he  draws  a 
frightful  picture  of  Crescens  the  Cynic,  whose  hostility  to  the 
Christians  was  mentioned  in  Justin’s  second  Apology.  Tatian 
is  said  to  have  been  a  voluminous  writer  h  ;  but  the  only  work 
which  has  come  down  to  us  is  that  which  I  have  just  men¬ 
tioned,  and  which  is  entitled  an  Oration  against  the  Greeks 
or  Gentiles.  In  this  treatise  he  attacks  the  heathen  so 
openly  and  unsparingly,  that  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  his 
escaping  with  his  life,  while  Justin  was  put  to  death.  We 
know  however  that  he  survived  for  some  years  ;  and  if  he  left 
Rome  upon  the  death  of  his  master,  as  is  stated  by  Epipha- 
nius>,  this  will  perhaps  explain  how  he  saved  himself  from 
martyrdom.  He  then  returned  to  the  East :  and  it  is  painful 
to  read  the  statement  of  Irenseusk,  his  contemporary,  that 
his  opinions  continued  perfectly  sound  during  the  lifetime  of 
Justin,  but  that  he  fell  into  heresy  when  his  master  was  no 
more.  He  is  charged  with  embracing  the  errors  of  Valen¬ 
tinus  and  Marcion,  both  of  whom  he  may  perhaps  have 
encountered  at  Rome :  but  it  seems  to  have  been  during  his 
residence  in  the  East  that  he  was  attracted  by  some  of  their 
doctrines  ;  and  his  name  has  acquired  a  celebrity  by  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  sect,  which  was  called  that  of  the 
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Encratites,  from  their  leading  a  life  of  severe  and  rigid 
mortification.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  these  heretics 
more  at  length  hereafter :  at  present  I  shall  only  repeat 
what  has  been  observed  already,  that  when  Tatian  adopted 
these  opinions,  he  must  have  followed  Marcion  rather  than 
Valentinus  ;  and  while  he  was  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  fixed  his  principal  residence,  he  would  meet 
with  some  of  the  disciples  of  Saturninus,  who  had  founded  an 
ascetic  school  in  that  city  at  the  beginning  of  the  century1. 
It  was  probably  in  Asia  that  he  had  for  one  of  his  hearers  a 
person  named  Rhodon,  who  afterwards  became  a  writer  of 
some  celebrity.  He  did  not  however  follow  his  master  in  his 
erroneous  opinions,  but  undertook  to  write  a  book  in  refuta¬ 
tion  of  one  which  Tatian  had  published,  and  distinguished 
himself  also  by  a  discussion  with  Apelles,  who  was  a  disciple 
of  Marcion111. 

There  is  good  evidence  that  Rome  was  not  the  only  place 
in  which  the  Christians  were  treated  with  cruelty  about  this 
period.  The  middle  of  the  second  century  seems  to  have 
been  marked  by  persecutions  in  different  parts  of  the  world  : 
and  though  local  or  temporary  causes  may  frequently  have 
operated,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  great  and  ulti¬ 
mate  cause  was  the  increasing  progress  of  the  Gospel.  Justin 
Martyr  speaks  of  the  religion  of  Christ  having  reached  the 
remotest  regions11 :  and  if  this  astonishing  effect  had  been 
produced  in  little  more  than  one  century,  there  was  good 
reason  for  the  advocates  of  paganism  to  feel  serious  alarm. 
The  church  of  Athens  was  likely  to  be  exposed  to  danger  as 
being  in  the  midst  of  men  who  prided  themselves  upon  their 
learning.  We  have  seen  however  that  the  learning  of  the 
Athenians  was  not  entirely  confined  to  the  heathen  :  and  I 
have  mentioned  that  Quadratus,  who  presented  an  Apology 
to  Hadrian  about  the  year  125,  was  afterwards  bishop  of 
Athens.  His  promotion  perhaps  did  not  take  place  till 
several  years  later.  He  succeeded  Publius,  who  is  known  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom :  and  though  the  date  of  this  event 

1  For  the  history  and  opinions  of  m  Eus.  V.  13. 

Tatian,  see  Ittigius,  de  Haresiarchis,  n  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  1 1 7.  p.210, 

II.  12.  p.  199. 
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is  uncertain,  there  are  good  grounds  for  placing  it  at  the 
period  which  we  are  now  considering.  The  persecution, 
which  was  fatal  to  Publius,  appears  to  have  been  extremely 
violent :  and  this  will  perhaps  account  for  the  words  of  a 
contemporary  writer,  who  speaks  of  the  Athenians,  after  the 
martyrdom  of  their  bishop,  having  almost  abandoned  their 
faith.  This  writer  was  Dionysius0,  the  bishop  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  church  of  Corinth ;  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  great  piety  as  well  as  learning,  though  none  of  his  writings 
have  come  down  to  us.  He  lived  in  trying  times,  when  the 
doctrines  as  well  as  the  lives  of  his  fellow  Christians  were  in 
danger  from  open  and  secret  enemies  :  and  the  bishop  of 
Corinth  provided,  not  only  for  the  safety  of  his  own  imme¬ 
diate  flock,  but  for  the  members  of  other  and  distant  churches. 
Eusebius  mentions  several  of  his  letters ;  and  we  learn  from 
them  that  there  were  churches  in  Sparta,  Nicomedia,  Pontus, 
and  in  more  than  one  city  of  Crete.  They  were  all  at  this 
time  under  the  government  of  bishops,  and  Dionysius  wrote 
to  them,  either  exhorting  them  to  unity,  or  guarding  them 
against  Gnostic  errors. 

His  letter  to  the  Athenians  was  called  forth  by  the 
symptoms  which  he  perceived  of  their  faith  giving  way  under 
the  severity  of  persecution.  The  see  appears  for  some  time 
at  least  to  have  continued  vacant :  and  it  was  either  in  that 
interval,  or  soon  after  the  appointment  of  Quadratus,  that 
Athenagoras,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  has  been  supposed 
to  have  presented  an  address  to  the  emperors  M.  Aurelius 
and  L.  Verus.  There  are,  however,  good  grounds  for  sup¬ 
posing  him  to  have  presented  it  several  years  la  ter  P :  and  if 
he  was  president  of  the  catechetical  school  in  Alexandria,  as 
one  writers  has  asserted,  his  work  had  perhaps  no  connexion 
with  the  persecution  at  Athens.  According  to  this  same 
writer,  his  history  is  a  very  interesting  one ;  for  he  is  said  to 
have  studied  the  Scriptures  with  a  view  to  publishing  a 
refutation  of  Christianity,  and  to  have  finished  his  perusal  by 
becoming  a  believer.  His  work  was  entitled  An  Embassy  in 

°  Apud  Eus.  H.  E.  IV.  23.  He  p  A.  D.  177.  v.  Mosheim,  Diss.  de 
probably  succeeded  Primus,  (see  p.  vera  estate  Apol.  Athenag. 

383.  note,)  and  may  have  been  <1  Philippus  Sidetes,  apud  Dod- 
succeeded  by  Bacchylus,  Eus.  V.22.  well,  Diss.  ad  Iren. 
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behalf  of  the  Christians ,  and  he  presented  it  at  a  period  of 
profound  peace  ;  that  is,  when  the  empire  was  not  disturbed 
bv  external  wars  ;  for  such  periods  were  seasons  of  any  thing 
rather  than  peace  to  the  unhappy  Christians.  This  may 
support  the  notion  of  Athenagoras  having  written  his  address 
in  the  year  166 r,  when  the  emperors  celebrated  their  triumph 
for  the  victories  in  Parthia,  and  before  they  set  out  for  the 
war  with  the  Marcomanni :  and  the  title  of  the  work  might 
seem  to  imply,  that  Athenagoras  undertook  a  kind  of  embassy 
to  Rome.  W e  are  not  informed  whether  he  succeeded  in 
improving  the  condition  of  the  Christians.  His  work  acquaints 
us  with  the  horrid  calumnies  which  were  spread  against  them, 
and  the  iniquitous  sufferings  which  they  were  made  to  undergo. 
The  governors  of  provinces  are  stated  to  have  been  unequal 
to  the  number  of  cases  which  were  brought  to  their  tribunals : 
and  though  this  may  shew  that  the  forms  of  justice  were 
observed,  and  the  more  favourable  decrees  of  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus  were  still  in  force,  there  is  abundant  proof  that 
the  enemies  of  the  Christians  were  able  to  carry  their  point, 
and  that  on  some  pretence  or  other,  either  by  a  forced 
construction  of  the  laws,  or  by  the  overpowering  clamours  of 
the  mob,  the  believers  in  Christ  were  exposed  on  all  sides  to 
sufferings  and  death.  Still,  however,  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  emperor  himself  originated  or  encouraged  these  illegal 
punishments :  he  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  have  hindered  them : 
but  the  fact  of  so  many  persons  presenting  their  addresses  to 
the  head  of  the  government,  is  perhaps  a  proof  that  he  was 
known  to  be  less  inclined  to  severitv  than  those  who  held 
office  under  him.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Athenian 
church  recovered  from  its  state  of  depression,  as  soon  as 
Quadratus  had  succeeded  to  the  bishopric s. 

If  we  now  turn  our  eyes  from  the  Roman  and  Grecian 
churches  to  those  of  Asia  Minor,  we  shall  find  reason  to  think 


r  See  Pagi  ad  Baron,  an.  179.  He 
wrote  another  work,  which  is  still 
extant,  concerning  the  Resurrection 
of  the  dead.  For  his  history,  see 
Guerike  de  Schola  Alexandr.  p.  21. 
Leyserus,  Diss.  de  Athenag.  lie 
was  suspected  of  being  a  Montanist 


by  Tillemont,  Mem.  tom.  II.  part.  2. 
p.  279.  and  Conringius,  Proleyom.  de 
Scriptor .  sac.  XV.  p.  59. 

s  The  Roman  Martyrology  speaks 
of  Quadratus  suffering  martyrdom, 
Maii  26. 
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that  the  persecution  was  carried  on  with  still  greater  fury  in 
those  parts.  The  persons,  who  remembered  St.John  while  he 
resided  at  Ephesus,  must  now  have  been  reduced  to  a  small 
number.  Polycarp,  however,  survived  beyond  the  middle  of 
the  century,  and  Papias,  the  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  is  also  said 
to  have  conversed  with  some  of  the  Apostles.  Both  of  these 
venerable  bishops  received  their  crown  of  martyrdom  about 
the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived.  The  death  of  Poly¬ 
carp  is  matter  of  most  authentic  history  ;  but  that  of  Papias 
rests  upon  less  certain  evidence,  and  we  know  nothing  con¬ 
cerning  its  details.  The  only  authority  which  we  have  for 
his  martyrdom1,  fixes  its  date  precisely  to  the  year  163,  and 
states  it  to  have  taken  place  at  Pergamus.  There  is  nothing 
improbable  in  a  bishop  of  Hierapolis  being  put  to  death  at 
Pergamus  about  this  period  :  and  there  is  some  evidence,  that 
the  bishopric  of  Hierapolis  was  held  shortly  after  by  Abercius, 
who  may  perhaps  have  been  appointed  upon  the  death  of 
Papias u.  Abercius  is  said  to  have  been  exposed  to  much 
personal  suffering,  and  to  have  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
emperor  M.  Aurelius x  :  but  he  probably  did  not  hold  the 
bishopric  long,  since  Eusebius,  shortly  after  speaking  of  the 
eighth  year  of  this  emperor,  names  Apollinarius  as  bishop  of 
Hierapolis  y.  He  was  perhaps  appointed  upon  the  death  of 
Abercius :  and  since  Eusebius  also  speaks  of  his  presenting 
an  apology  to  the  emperor,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  church  of  Hierapolis  was  suffering  for  several  years  from 
persecution. 

The  character  of  Papias  has  been  attacked  and  defended 
by  many  writers7-.  Eusebius  speaks  of  him  in  one  place a  as 
extremely  learned ;  and  in  another b  as  having  very  little 
judgment :  which  two  expressions  may  easily  be  reconciled, 
and  contain  perhaps  the  true  account.  His  proximity  to  the 
apostolical  times,  if  not  his  personal  acquaintance  with  some 


t  Steph.  Gobarus  ( apud  Photium, 
cod.  232.)  calls  him  a  martyr.  Chron. 
Alexandr.  an.  4.  Olymp.  235. 

u  Menolog.  Graec.  ad  22  Octob. 
See  Halloix,  Vit.  Script.  Orient. 
Tillemont,  Memoir es,  tom.  II.  part. 
2.  p.  241. 


x  Baronius  had  a  copy  of  it,  but 
lost  it:  ad  an.  163.  num.  15. 
y  H.E.  IV.  21,  26. 
z  He  is  attacked  by  Casaubon, 
Exercit.  XVI.  num.  16.  and  de¬ 
fended  by  Halloix. 

*  H.  E.  III.  36. 
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of  the  Apostles,  would  put  him  in  possession  of  many  facts, 
which  would  be  very  interesting  for  us  to  know  :  and  if  his 
work  in  five  books,  entitled  An  Exposition  of  the  Oracles  of  the 
Lord ,  had  come  down  to  us,  we  should  have  learnt  many 
anecdotes  concerning  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  which  are 
now  entirely  lost.  The  Apostle  Philip  appears  to  have  passed 
his  latter  years  at  Hierapolis0,  and  Papias  may  have  seen 
many  persons  who  remembered  his  residence  there.  It  is 
probable  that  he  exercised  little  discretion  in  selecting  mate¬ 
rials  for  his  work :  and  it  may  have  been  the  same  combi¬ 
nation  of  learning  with  a  deficiency  of  judgment,  which  led 
him  to  introduce  some  strange  doctrines  into  the  church  con¬ 
cerning  a  millennium.  It  is  always  said  that  Papias  was  the 
first  to  propagate  such  a  notion  :  and  his  early  date  may  lead 
us  to  conclude  that  such  was  the  fact.  He  believed  that, 
previous  to  the  final  judgment,  there  would  be  a  resurrection 
of  the  just,  who  would  reign  with  Christ  upon  earth  for  a 
thousand  years.  Eusebius,  who  acquaints  us  with  this  fact, 
is  probably  right,  when  he  says  that  Papias  misinterpreted 
the  apostolical  declarations,  and  misunderstood  their  figu¬ 
rative  expressions.  But  the  extensive  reading  of  this  simple- 
minded  man  may  also  have  contributed  to  form  his  belief 
upon  this  point.  There  is  evidence  that  the  Gnostics  expected 
a  millennium  :  and  Gnosticism, ,  which  was  compounded  of 
Platonism,  the  Oriental  doctrines,  and  the  Jewish  Cabbala, 
might  have  found  in  all  those  systems  some  mystical  allusions 
to  a  future  period  of  terrestrial  enjoyment.  Cerinthus 
seems  undoubtedly  to  have  held  this  notion d,  and  it  has 
been  ascribed  also  to  the  Ebionites e  :  but  unless  Cerinthus 
has  been  greatly  misrepresented,  his  ideas  upon  this  subject 
were  of  the  grossest  and  most  sensual  kind.  The  adversaries 
of  Papias  have  never  charged  him  with  similar  indecencies  : 
and  when  it  is  said  that  the  Fathers  were  many  of  them 
believers  in  a  millennium,  we  ought  carefully  to  distinguish 
between  the  doctrine  as  it  was  delivered  by  Papias,  and  as  it 
was  debased  and  corrupted  by  the  wanton  imagination  of 
Cerinthus f.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Justin  Martyr  believed 

c  See  Lecture  XL  p.  249.  vol.  IV.  p.  823. 

d  Caius  apud  Eus.  H.E.  III.  28.  f  See  Ittigius,  Hist.  Eccles.  Scec. 
Dionysius,  ib.  I.  Set.  cap.  5.  31.  p.  291.  Jablonski 

e  Hieron.  in  Esaiam,  LXVI.  20.  de  Regno  Millenario  Cerinthi. 
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that  Jerusalem  would  be  rebuilt,  and  that  Christians  would 
rise  again  to  enjoy  the  society  of  their  Redeemer  for  1000 
years.  He  tells  us  this  in  his  own  writings  S  ;  but  he  adds  at 
the  same  time,  that  there  were  many  Christians  of  sound  and 
religious  minds,  who  did  not  agree  with  him  in  this  notion. 
It  was  also  entertained  by  Irenseus  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  who  refers  to  Papias,  as  having  preceded  him  in  this 
belief;  and,  according  to  Jeromh,  there  had  been  a  personal 
acquaintance  between  Papias  and  Irenteus.  Tertullian  like¬ 
wise  defended  it  in  his  writings  ;  which  he  was  bound  to  do, 
after  he  had  become  a  Montanist,  since  it  formed  a  part  of 
the  creed  maintained  by  that  party :  and  this  is  sufficient  to 
shew,  that  a  notion,  which  is  wholly  unsupported  by  Scripture, 
could  find  advocates  among  the  most  learned  of  the  Christian 
writers.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  a  disbelief  of  the 
doctrine  caused  no  dissension  in  the  church ;  and  before  the 
end  of  the  third  century,  the  Millenarians,  or  Chiliasts,  were 
looked  upon  as  decidedly  in  error >. 

W e  should  not  need  the  authority  of  Eusebius  for  assuming 
that  Papias  and  Polycarp  were  friends.  The  distance  between 
Hierapolis  and  Smyrna  was  not  great.  The  lives  of  both  of 
them  were  protracted  to  an  unusual  length  ;  and  Polycarp 
accompanied  his  venerable  friend  to  the  same  termination  of 
all  his  earthly  sufferings.  His  martyrdom  will  occupy  the 
beginning  of  the  following  Lecture. 

s  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  51.  p.  147  : 

80.  p.  177  :  139.  p.  230. 


h  Epist.  LXXV.  3.  vol.  I.  p.  450. 
1  Bampt.  Lectures,  note  76. 
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THERE  are  perhaps  few  events  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
which  may  be  received  with  greater  certainty  than  the 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp.  A  detailed  account  of  it,  which  is 
still  extant,  was  written  bv  the  church  of  Smyrna,  of  which  he 
was  bishop ;  and  copies  of  the  letter  appear  to  have  been 
sent  to  different  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  It  seems  most 
probable  that  he  suffered  about  the  period  which  we  are  now 
considering ;  though  the  exact  year  of  his  death  has  led  to  so 
many  different  opinions,  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
attempt  to  settle  ita.  Eusebius  appears  to  assign  it  to  the 
year  167  ;  though  it  has  been  placed  by  modern  writers  as 
early  as  147,  and  as  late  as  175.  The  former  part  of  the  reign 
of  M.  Aurelius  presents  the  most  probable  time  for  this  tragical 
event :  and  the  same  scene  of  crueltv,  which  was  exhibited  at 
Smvrna,  had  been  witnessed  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Asia 
Minor.  Several  other  persons  were  martyred  together  with 
Polvcarp.  An  exhibition  of  games  kept  the  city  in  excite¬ 
ment  for  some  days,  and  the  Christians  were  made  to  fight 
with  wild  beasts  for  the  amusement  of  the  populace.  Poly¬ 
carp  himself  was  advised  to  withdraw  from  the  storm,  and  he 
concealed  himself  for  some  time  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
city.  His  retreat  was  however  discovered  :  and  though  his 
piety  and  composure  affected  some  of  the  party  who  were 
sent  to  seize  him,  he  was  hurried  to  the  amphitheatre,  where 

a  See  a  dissertation  of  Longerue  p.18,25.  Tillemont,  Me'moires,  tom. 
in  Winckler’s  Sylloge  Anecdotorum ,  II.  part.  2.  p.  566. 
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the  multitude  was  assembled  and  calling  aloud  for  his  blood. 
The  proconsul  Quadratus  b  did  not  attempt  to  restrain  them. 
He  made  a  show  of  pitying  the  age  of  Poly  carp,  and  insulted 
him  by  exhorting  him  to  swear  by  the  name  of  the  emperor : 
but  when  he  held  out  the  hopes  of  pardon,  if  he  would  utter 
imprecations  against  Christ,  the  venerable  bishop  made  no 
other  reply  than,  “  Eighty  and  six  years0  have  I  served  Him, 
“  and  He  has  done  me  no  injury  :  how  then  can  I  blaspheme 
“  my  King  and  my  Saviour  V 

The  order  observed  in  the  games  did  not  allow  the  wild 
beasts  to  be  introduced  again  that  day,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  Polycarp  should  be  burnt.  The  zeal  of  the  people  soon 
collected  fuel,  and  the  Jews  were  observed  to  be  particularly 
active  in  this  work  of  cruelty.  When  the  holy  martyr  was 
bound  to  the  stake  and  had  uttered  a  prayer,  the  fire  was 
kindled  :  but  if  we  may  believe  the  contemporary  account, 
instead  of  consuming  the  body,  it  formed  round  it  a  kind  of 
arch,  and  a  fragrant  smell  was  perceived  to  issue  from  it. 
The  latter  circumstance  may  have  been  the  effect  of  fancy ; 
but  there  must  have  been  something  extraordinary  in  the 
tardy  progress  of  the  flames,  or  an  officer  would  not  have 
been  ordered  to  run  his  sword  through  the  body.  When 
this  was  done,  and  life  was  evidently  extinct,  the  malice  of 
the  Jews  was  exercised  still  farther,  in  their  urging  the  pro- 
consul  not  to  let  the  Christians  take  the  body,  lest  they 
should  proceed,  as  these  calumniators  insinuated,  to  give  up 
Jesus  and  worship  Polycarp.  The  testimony  is  remarkable, 
as  shewing  the  notoriety  of  the  fact,  that  Jesus  was  an  object 
of  worship ;  and  I  must  not  omit  the  observation  of  the 
writers  of  this  letter,  that  the  case  anticipated  by  the  Jews 
was  perfectly  impossible  :  Jesus,  they  observe,  and  Jesus  only, 
could  be  the  object  of  their  worship  :  to  him,  as  the  Son  of 
God,  they  offered  adoration  :  but  the  martyrs,  as  disciples 
and  imitators  of  the  Lord,  were  merely  objects  of  gratitude 
and  love.  The  proconsul  then  ordered  the  dead  body  of 

b  There  was  a  consul  of  this  name  c  It  is  doubted  whether  he  was 
in  142.  It  has  been  thought  that  now  eighty-six  years  old,  or  wlie- 
Aristides  speaks  of  Quadratus  as  ther  eighty-six  years  had  passed 
proconsul  of  Asia  in  the  seventh  of  since  his  conversion. 

M.  Aurelius. 
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Polycarp  to  remain  on  the  fire  till  it  was  consumed,  and  his 
friends  were  permitted  to  carry  away  the  bones.  We  learn 
also  from  this  interesting  letter,  that  the  custom  already 
existed  of  meetings  being  held  at  the  graves  of  the  martyrs  ; 
and  on  the  anniversary  of  their  death,  which  was  called  their 
birthday,  the  Christians  assembled  to  commemorate  their 
history d.  The  service  resembled  that  of  the  Sunday.  The 
Lord's  Supper  was  eaten  ;  collections  were  made  for  the  poor ; 
and  the  acts  of  the  martyr,  whose  death  was  being  comme¬ 
morated,  were  publicly  read.  This  was  the  origin  of  those 
numerous  histories  which  we  find  in  the  martyrologies  ;  some 
of  which  are  undoubtedly  fabulous,  and  the  inventions  of  a 
later  age ;  but  some  may  be  received  as  genuine  and  authentic 
documents.  These  birthdays  became  subsequently  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  the  progress  of  superstition,  which  was  perhaps 
not  unnatural,  may  easily  be  traced  :  but  the  case  of  Poly¬ 
carp,  though  it  shews  that  such  commemorations  existed  in 
the  second  century,  is  also  a  proof  that  the  worship  of  relics 
had  not  as  yet  been  thought  of  among  Christians  e. 

The  letter  quoted  above  informs  us,  that  the  persecution 
ceased  with  the  death  of  Polycarp.  The  remark  is  perhaps 
to  be  confined  to  the  church  of  Smyrna.  When  the  great 
leader  of  the  Christians  was  no  more,  and  the  exhibition  of 
games  had  ceased,  the  populace  did  not  call  for  any  more 
victims  :  but  the  thirst  for  Christian  blood  was  not  allayed  in 
other  cities  of  Asia,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  shortly 
after  revived  in  Smyrna  itself,  though  the  earthquake,  which 
nearly  destroyed  the  city  about  the  year  175,  may  have 
checked  for  a  while  the  rage  of  persecution.  Thraseas,  bishop 
of  Eumenia,  suffered  martyrdom  there  in  this  or  the  following 
reign f:  and  if  we  may  believe  a  late  writers,  that  Papirius 
succeeded  Poly  carp  in  the  bishopric,  we  may  perhaps  add,  on 
contemporary  authority11,  that  he  died  by  martyrdom.  A 

d  See  Tertull.  de  Coron.  Mil.  3.  ?  Symeon  Metaphrast.  Vit.  Poly- 

Cypr.  Epist.  34,  37.  carp. 

e  See  Ittigius,  Hist.  Eccles.  Scec.  h  Polycrates,  1.  c.  He  was  suc- 
II.  Sel.  cap.  III.  3,  4.  p.  196.  IV.  ceeded  by  Camerius,  Sym.  Metaphr. 
45.  p.  268.  Kortholt.  de  Calmnniis  Irenaeus  speaks  of  more  than  one 
Paganorum,  c.  7.  bishop  having  succeeded  Polycarp  : 

f  Apollonius  apud  Eus.  H.  E.  V.  and  Irenaeus  wrote  between  the 
18.  Polycrates,  ib.  24.  years  180  and  189.  III.  3. 
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similar  fate  befell  Sagaris  in  Laodicea,  of  which  place  he  was 
bishop,  while  Servilius  Paulus  was  proconsul  of  Asia*.  I  have 
also  mentioned,  that  Apollinarius,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  pre¬ 
sented  a  Defence  of  Christianity  to  M.  Aurelius  about  this 
period,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  his  church  was  suffering 
persecution.  But  if  any  evidence  was  wanting  of  the  sufferings 
which  the  Christians  underwent  in  Asia  Minor  during  this 
reign,  we  may  refer  to  another  Apology  presented  to  the 
same  emperor  by  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardes.  Eusebius  gives  the 
titles  of  many  other  works  which  he  composed  k,  and  he  seems 
to  have  left  a  considerable  name  as  a  man  of  learning ;  but 
we  have  particularly  to  regret  that  his  Defence  of  Christianity 
has  shared  the  fate  of  all  his  other  compositions1.  We  learn 
from  a  small  fragment  of  it,  that  the  work  of  persecution  was 
then  at  its  height,  and  that  the  magistrates  were  acting  under 
the  authority  of  some  new  decree  :  but  the  bishop  expresses 
his  conviction  that  the  emperor  had  not  issued  any  edict, 
which  sanctioned  such  outrages  upon  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  Christians.  This  confirms  what  I  have  already  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  persecution  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the 
work  of  the  emperor  himself :  and  we  may  infer  from  the 
account  of  Poly  carp’s  martyrdom,  that  some  general  law  had 
been  proclaimed,  by  which  all  persons  were  required  to  swear 
by  the  fortune  or  genius  of  the  emperor.  The  nature  of  this 
oath  does  not  appear  at  first  very  intelligible  :  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  Christians  refused  to  take  itm.  Thev  felt  that  in 
some  way  or  other  it  implied  a  belief  in  a  plurality  of  Gods  : 
and  the  persons  who  persuaded  the  emperor  to  issue  such  an 
edict,  were  perhaps  well  aware  of  the  effect  which  it  would 
have  upon  the  Christians,  though  it  did  not  profess,  and  was 
not  intended  by  the  emperor,  to  be  directed  specially  against 
them.  We  have  also  seen,  when  considering  the  death  of 
Justin  Martvrn,  that  an  edict  is  mentioned,  by  which  all 
persons  were  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  or  to  suffer  capitally. 

*  Melito,  apud  Eus.  H.  E.  IV.  26.  II.  part.  3.  p.  113. 

Polycrates,  1.  c.  m  Origen.  cont.  Cels.  VIII.  65. 

k  H.  E.  IV.  26.  Tertull.  Apol.  32,  33,  34.  Kortholt. 

1  Orsi  says  that  it  was  presented  de  Vita  et  Moribus  Christianis,Xl\. 
in  177.  1st.  Eccles.  vol.  II.  p.  255.  2,  3.  de  Calamn.  Pagan.  XIX. 

So  also  Tillemont,  Memoir es,  tom.  n  See  page  385. 
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This  also  may  have  been  issued  by  the  emperor  without  any 
special  intention  of  harassing  the  Christians :  but  the  fatal 
effect  of  it,  when  left  to  the  execution  of  provincial  magis¬ 
trates,  is  plainly  depicted  in  the  writings  of  the  Christian 
apologists.  An  expression  in  Melito's  Apology  has  been 
thought  to  shew,  that  persons  were  induced  to  accuse  the 
Christians,  by  having  their  property  adjudged  to  them  in  case 
of  conviction0. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  that  these  repeated  appeals 
produced  an  effect  upon  the  philosophical  mind  of  M.  Aurelius. 
Some  persons  have  supposed,  (and  the  conjecture  is  plausible,) 
that  the  letter  addressed  to  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which  I 
have  assigned  to  the  year  161 P,  was  written  by  him  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  numerous  Apologies,  and  that  he  wished  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  cruelties  which  were  practised  in  Asia 
Minor..  I  cannot  however  retract  the  opinion,  that  the  letter 
was  written  before  the  death  of  Antoninus  Pius  ;  and  what¬ 
ever  date  we  assign  to  it,  it  seems  but  too  evident  that  the 
persons  in  authority  contrived  to  evade  it.  The  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  particularly  those  to  which  St.  John  ad¬ 
dressed  his  Epistles,  appear  to  have  witnessed  these  cruelties 
for  several  years  at  the  beginning  of  this  reign ;  and  in 
attempting  to  describe  them  I  have  not  attended  minutely  to 
chronological  order.  The  empire,  as  I  have  stated,  was  for 
nine  years  under  two  supreme  governors :  and  for  five  years 
of  that  period  L.  Yerus  was  absent  in  his  Parthian  cam¬ 
paigns.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  he  took  no  interest 
during  that  time  in  the  concerns  of  the  Christians 8.  His 
colleague  in  the  meanwhile  was  stationary  at  Rome,  or  at 
least  in  Italy.  I  have  mentioned  that  in  the  year  166  they 
celebrated  their  triumph  for  the  Parthian  war  :  and  it  seems 
probable  that  they  did  not  leave  the  city  till  168.  There 
were  many  opportunities  for  persecution  during  these  two 
years.  There  being  now  two  emperors  upon  the  throne,  their 
anniversary  festivals  recurred  more  frequently ;  and  the  pesti- 

°  See  Mosheim  de  Rebus  ante  Bardesanes  de  Fato,  which  is  said  to 
Const,  cent.  II.  §.15.  have  been  addressed  to  Antoninus, 

p  See  page  384.  (Eus.  IV.  30.)  was  presented  to  L. 

It  is  possible,  that  the  work  of  Verus  while  he  was  in  the  east. 
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lence,  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  being  imported  from  the 
east,  continued  to  rage  for  some  years.  On  both  these 
accounts  the  Christians  were  likely  to  be  sufferers ;  and  their 
firmness  attracted  the  notice  of  the  celebrated  Galen,  who 
lived  at  this  time,  and  whose  medical  skill  was  called  forth  by 
the  severity  of  the  plague.  He  evidently  looked  upon  them 
with  contempt :  but  at  the  same  time  he  bore  testimony  to  the 
constancy  with  which  they  adhered  to  their  doctrines  r. 

If  we  may  follow  Eusebius,  the  year  168  was  marked  by  a 
change  of  bishops  in  some  of  the  principal  sees.  Anicetus, 
who  had  held  that  of  Rome  from  the  year  156,  was  now  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Soter.  Baronius  represents  him  as  being  martyred, 
which  he  says  of  every  one  of  the  bishops  who  preceded  him : 
but  I  have  already  said,  that  there  is  little  reason  to  believe 
it  of  any  of  them,  except  Telesphorus.  Celadion  the  bishop 
of  Alexandria  was  in  this  same  year  succeeded  by  Agrippinus, 
but  only  the  names  of  them  have  come  down  to  us.  We 
might  say  much  more  of  Theophilus,  who  was  at  this  time 
elected  bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  room  of  Heros.  He  had 
been  bred  up  in  heathenism,  and  was  evidently  addicted  to 
the  Platonic  philosophy ;  but  he  afterwards  became  not  only 
a  bishop  in  the  Christian  church,  but  a  voluminous  writer 
upon  subjects  connected  with  the  Gospel.  One  of  these 
works,  which  he  addressed  to  a  heathen  friend  named  Au- 
tolycus,  has  come  down  to  uss.  It  appears  to  have  been 
written  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  reign,  or  about  the 


r  Citius  enim  Moysis  asseclse  et 
Christi  decedant  de  sua  disciplina, 
quam  qui  sectis  sunt  addicti  et  con- 
secrati,  medici  et  philosophi.  De 
Puls.  Diff.  III.  3.  Ne  quis  initio 
statim,  quasi  in  Moysis  et  Christi 
scholam  impingat,  leges  audiat 
nulla  constitutas  demonstratione.  Ib. 
II.  4.  Lucian  alludes  to  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  death  which  was  shewn  by 
the  Christians,  and  attributes  it  to 
their  belief  in  a  resurrection.  De 
Morte  Peregrini,  c.  13.  Arrian 
speaks  of  them  under  the  name  of 
Galilseans,  and  attributes  their  for¬ 
titude  to  custom  or  habit.  Epict. 
IV.  7.  Lactantius  mentions  a  Bithy- 
nian  philosopher,  who  wrote  against 


the  Christians,  and  called  upon 
them,  ut  pertinaci  obstinatione  de- 
posita,  corporis  cruciamenta  devi- 
tent,  neu  saevas  membrorum  lacera- 
tiones  frustra  perpeti  velint.  V.  2. 

s  Dodwell  considered  the  author 
of  this  work  to  be  a  different  person 
from  the  bishop  of  Antioch  :  ( Addit . 
ad  Pears,  de  Success,  p.  1 1  :)  but 
he  is  not  followed  in  this  notion. 
A  Latin  commentary  upon  the  four 
Gospels  is  extant,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Theophilus,  and  some 
persons  have  supposed  it  to  be  a 
work  of  the  third  century.  See 
Ittiffius,  Hist.  Eccles.  Select,  cap. 
I.  25.  p.  31. 
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year  180 ;  and  though  some  persons  have  objected  to  the 
mixture  of  Christian  ideas  and  expressions  with  those  which 
belong  to  the  Platonic  philosophy,  a  careful  perusal  of  the 
work  will  confirm  the  remark  already  made,  that  Platonism 
had  by  this  time  been  materially  altered,  and  that  when  a 
Christian  spoke  in  the  language  of  Plato,  he  adapted  it  to 
doctrines,  which  the  followers  of  Plato  had  never  heard  of  till 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  Christians.  Theophilus  was 
the  author  of  other  works  which  are  now  lost,  one  of  which 
was  directed  against  an  heretic,  named  Hermogenes  :  and  I 
mention  it  as  shewing  how  deeply  the  Christians  entered  into 
all  the  speculations  and  controversies  which  were  then  carried 
on  in  the  learned  world.  Hermogenes  was  by  profession  a 
painter,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  Christian,  though  led 
away  by  the  Gnostic  philosophy.  He  then  professed  himself 
a  Stoic,  and  the  point  which  he  principally  laboured  to 
defend,  was  the  eternity  of  Matter.  This,  as  I  have  stated, 
was  a  favourite  topic  with  all  the  Gnostics,  and  entered  in 
fact  into  every  system  of  heathen  philosophy.  Hermogenes 
seems  to  have  dwelt  upon  it  with  particular  fondness,  and  he 
perhaps  endeavoured  to  shew  that  this  did  not  disqualify  him 
from  continuing  a  Christian.  He  did  not  deny  that  Matter 
could  have  been  created  out  of  nothing,  but  he  held  that  God 
would  not  have  created  it,  because  it  is  the  source  of  all  evil. 
He  believed  that  the  human  soul,  and  even  the  evil  spirits, 
had  their  origin  from  Matter ;  but  his  opinions  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  unsound  upon  other  points.  He  probably 
flourished  about  the  period  which  we  are  now  considering, 
and  Theophilus  wrote  in  refutation  of  his  opinions.  Tertullian 
also  at  the  end  of  the  century  published  a  work  against  him, 
which  is  still  extant t. 

The  number  of  authors,  who  now  appeared  on  the  side  of 
Christianity,  forms  a  striking  feature  in  the  history  of  the 
second  century.  I  have  mentioned  Justin  Martyr  and  his 
disciple  Tatian ;  and  the  apologists  Quadratus,  Aristides, 
Athenagoras,  Apollinarius,  Miltiades,  and  Melito  must  have 
made  Christianity  more  known  not  only  in  Rome,  but  in 

t  Mosheim  is  rather  inclined  to  violence  of  Tertullian.  De  Rebus 
defend  Hermogenes  against  the  ante  Const,  cent.  II.  c.  70. 
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Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Gnostic  heretics,  who  made 
great  use  of*  the  name  of  Christ,  must  have  led  the  heathen 
to  inquire  into  his  history ;  and  the  names  of  Christian 
authors  who  wrote  against  the  Gnostics,  are  much  more 
numerous  than  those  of  heathen  writers  in  the  same  period. 
I  have  mentioned  Agrippa  Castor,  who  wrote  against  Basilides 
as  early  as  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  Hegesippus  seems  to 
have  given  an  historical  account  of  every  heresy.  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Corinth,  provided  not  only  his  own  flock,  but  those 
of  other  churches  with  arguments  against  the  Marcionites. 
The  same  heretics  were  attacked  by  Philip,  bishop  of  Gortyna 
in  Crete,  and  a  writer  named  Modestus  :  and  all  these  authors 
may  be  spoken  of  as  living  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
a  period  which  was  particularly  marked  by  the  extent  of 
persecution,  when  even  the  profession  of  Christianity  was 
attended  with  great  personal  danger. 

The  literary  taste,  which  was  now  cultivated  among  Christ¬ 
ians,  may  be  further  illustrated  by  another  description  of 
works,  which  certainly  began  to  appear  before  this  period, 
but  which  at  this  distance  of  time  we  hardly  know  whether 
to  class  among  intentional  forgeries.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
work  entitled  the  Shepherd,  which  was  probably  written  by 
Hennas  about  the  year  140,  and  which  has  been  ascribed  by 
later  writers  to  the  Hermas  mentioned  by  St.  Paul.  The 
epistle  of  Barnabas  was  certainly  extant  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  and  is  quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  as 
the  work  of  the  apostle :  it  must  therefore  have  been  in 
circulation  a  considerable  time ;  but  modern  criticism  would 
find  a  difficulty  in  placing  it  earlier  than  the  former  part  of 
the  second  century  u.  In  the  same  way  the  name  of  Clement 
was  affixed  to  several  works,  which  are  extremely  interesting 
for  their  antiquity,  though  interspersed  with  much  which  is 
absurd  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  they  contain  traces  of  earlier 
and  authentic  traditions ;  but  it  seems  most  probable  that 
they  were  composed  at  a  later  period  than  the  works  which 
bear  the  names  of  Hermas  and  Barnabas :  nor  can  we  tell,  as 


u  See  Ittigius,  Select.  Hist.  Ec-  Geschichte  des  Iten-  Jahrhunderts, 
cles.  cap.  saec.  I.  c.  i.  §.  XIV.  p.  20,  tom.  II.  p.  384. 
and  several  writers  named  by  Starck, 
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I  have  already  observed,  whether  these  names  were  given  to 
them  at  first  with  an  intention  to  deceive.  An  ingenious 
work  was  also  composed  in  the  second  century,  if  not  earlier, 
which  is  called  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs.  It 
professes  to  contain  prophecies  and  exhortations  delivered  by 
the  sons  of  Jacob  shortly  before  their  death,  and  it  bears 
marks  of  having  been  written  by  a  Jew  who  believed  in 
Christ.  Some  persons  have  ascribed  it  to  an  Ebionite x  : 
and  it  is  valuable  as  shewing  the  general  belief  in  those  early 
times,  even  among  heretics,  or  at  least  imperfect  Christians, 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  a  mere  human  being.  The  custom, 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  of  tracing  a  resemblance 
between  Christianity  and  Platonism,  gave  rise  to  another 
class  of  works,  in  which  the  language  of  heathen  philosophy 
was  adapted  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  The  Sibylline 
oracles,  or  the  interpolations  of  them,  which  were  mentioned 
in  a  former  lecture,  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  this  unhappy 
propensity  :  and  a  work  has  come  down  to  us,  entitled 
Pcemander,  which  may  have  been  written  at  this  period, 
but  which  might  be  ascribed  with  equal  probability  to  a 
Christian  or  an  heathen.  I  need  not  dwell  at  any  length 
upon  the  spurious  epistles  or  decretals,  which  purport  to 
have  been  written  by  the  bishops  of  Rome  in  the  second 
century.  Their  forgery  is  now  universally  allowed,  even  by 
Roman  catholics,  and  they  may  be  proved  to  be  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  later  age  y.  I  ought  perhaps  to  speak  more 
strongly,  when  noticing  the  apocryphal  Gospels  and  other 
works  of  that  kind,  which  were  circulated  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  second  and  third  centuries.  We  have  the  authority  of 
Irenseus  z  for  saying,  that  many  of  these  books  were  composed 
by  the  Gnostics.  Being  unable  to  reconcile  their  doctrines 
with  the  canonical  scriptures,  they  gave  out  that  they  were  in 
possession  of  many  sayings  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  which 
had  not  been  committed  to  writing a.  The  Ebionites  b  and 

x  Beausobre,  Hist,  de  Maniche'e,  II.  Sel.  cap.  I.  38. 
vol.  I.  p.  354.  Lardner,  Credibility,  z  I.  20. 

XXIX.  3.  See  Grabe,  Spicileg.  a  lb.  I.  25,  5.  p.  104.  III.  2.  1. 
Patr.  I.  Scec.  p.  129.  Ittigius,  Hist.  p.  174.  Tertull.  de  Prcescript.  22. 
Eccles.  Scec.  II.  Select,  cap.  I.  37.  p.  209.  25.  p.  210. 

y  See  Ittigius,  Hist.  Eccles.  Scec.  b  See  Lecture  XII.  p.  288. 
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Cerinthians  had  Gospels  of  their  own.  Others  bore  the  name 
of  Basilides,  Marcion,  or  different  Gnostic  leaders.  Acts  and 
Revelations  of  nearly  all  the  Apostles  were  composed  ;  and 
we  read  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  of  Jesus,  the  Gospel  of 
Nicodemus,  and  many  others  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
name.  Several  of  them  are  ascribed  to  Leucius,  who  has 
been  placed  by  some  critics  in  the  second  century,  while 
others  have  taken  him  for  a  Manichee,  who  wrote  in  the 
third  century c.  There  is  the  same  uncertainty  as  to  the 
date  of  many  of  these  spurious  works  :  but  the  Gospel  of 
Jude  is  mentioned  by  Irenseus d ;  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  by 
Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch e  ;  the  Preaching  of  Peter,  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria f ;  and  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla  by 
TertullianS.  These  therefore  must  have  existed  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  or  perhaps  earlier  ;  and 
the  names  of  many  others  might  be  added.  With  respect  to 
their  authors,  though  we  are  warranted  in  ascribing  many  of 
them  to  Gnostics,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Christians  were 
sometimes  betrayed  into  a  composition  of  similar  forgeries. 
In  an  unguarded  moment  they  thought  to  serve  their  cause 
by  what  have  been  called  pious  frauds :  and  the  names  of 
Apostles  and  other  early  teachers  were  affixed  to  writings, 
which  contained  the  most  absurd  and  extravagant  fictions  h. 

Another  class  of  heretics  was  now  rising  into  notice,  if 
they  had  not  existed  for  some  time  before,  which  caused 
nearly  as  much  sensation  in  the  Christian  world  as  the 
numerous  systems  of  Gnosticism.  This  was  the  heresy  which 
took  its  name  from  Montanus,  whose  date  has  been  placed 
by  one  writer1  as  early  as  the  year  126.  He  contends  that 
it  cannot  be  brought  later  than  138 ;  and  though  Eusebius 
speaks  of  Montanism  beginning  about  the  year  172k,  he 
makes  other  statements  which  shew  that  it  could  not  have 

c  See  Beausobre,  Hist,  de  Main-  ject  I  would  refer  to  Fabricius,  Cod. 
che'e,  tom.  I.  p.  349.  Apoc.  N.  T.  Grabe,  Spicileg.  Patr. 

d  I.  31. 1.  p.  1 12.  Mosheim,  Diss.  de  Causis  Suppos. 

e  Apud  Eus.  H.  j E.  VI.  12.  lib.  Ittigius  de  Hceresiarch.  Append. 

f  Strom.  VI.  p.  759.  764.  p.  1 18.  Le  Sueur,  Hist,  de  I’Eglise, 

%  V.  Casaub.  in  Baron.  Exerc.  I.  ad  an.  145. 
num.  10.  Grabe,  Spicileg.  vol.  I.  1  Baratier,  de  Success,  p.  147. 
p.  87.  k  Chron.  Hist.  Eccl.  IV.  27. 

h  For  information  upon  this  sub- 
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been  later  than  152  b  We  may  therefore  speak  in  general 
terms  of  this  heresy  having  begun  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  Montanus  first  made  himself  known  at 
Ardabau,  a  village  of  Mysia,  not  far  from  the  borders  of 
Phrygia ;  and  from  it  being  embraced  by  the  people  of  that 
country,  the  heresy  acquired  the  name  of  Phrygian,  or 
Cataphrygian.  It  is  difficult  to  say  of  Montanus,  who  had 
been  lately  converted  to  Christianity,  whether  in  the  first 
instance  he  was  an  impostor,  or  whether  he  was  led  away 
by  an  over-heated  imagination.  He  appeared  subject  to 
trances  or  ecstacies,  and  while  some  took  him  for  a  madman, 
others  believed  him  to  be  really  inspired.  He  also  persuaded 
Prisca,  or  Priscilla,  and  Maximilla,  two  ladies  of  rank,  to 
leave  their  husbands  and  follow  him ;  and  they  all  three 
substantiated  their  claim  to  inspiration  by  uttering  prophe¬ 
cies.  This  part  of  their  history  might  lead  us  into  the 
inquiry,  whether  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit  still  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  church :  and  it  is  unquestionable,  that  the 
persons  who  wrote  against  Montanus  did  not  deny  his  pro¬ 
phetical  powers,  on  the  ground  of  such  a  faculty  being  no 
longer  exercised.  Justin  Martyr,  who  is  generally  said  to 
have  written  before  the  time  of  Montanus,  asserts  that  men 
and  women  in  his  day  received  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 11 :  and  in 
another  place,  where  he  states  the  same  fact0,  he  adds  that 
there  were  also  many  impostors,  who  falsely  pretended  to 
prophecy.  W e  have  seen  that  some  such  pretensions  were 
made  by  the  followers  of  BasilidesP.  The  names  of  Quadratus 
the  Athenian,  whom  I  have  alreadv  mentioned,  and  Ammia 
of  Philadelphia,  are  specified  as  of  persons  who  were  known 
to  possess  this  gift  8 :  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardes,  appears  to 

1  Apollonius  wrote  against  it  in  Epiphanius  says  that  Montanism 
the  reign  of  Commodus,  and  said  took  its  rise  in  the  19th  year  of 
that  it  was  forty  years  since  it  began.  Antoninus.  (Haer.  XLVIII.  1.  p. 
Commodus  died  in  192.  (H.  E.  V.  402.)  See  Longerue  de  Tempore 
18.)  Eusebius  quotes  another  writer,  quo  nata  est  Hceresis  Montani.  Til- 
(V.  16.)  who  states  that  Montanus  lemont,  Me'moires,  tom.  II.  part.  3. 
began  his  heresy  when  Gratus  was  p.  119. 

proconsul  of  Asia  :  and  it  has  been  11  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  39.  p.  136. 

said  (though  it  seems  doubtful)  that  0  lb.  82.  p.  179. 

Gratus  was  consul  in  the  fourth  p  Page  337. 

year  of  Antoninus  Pius,  141  or  142.  *i  Anonymus  apud  Eus.  V.  17. 
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have  been  known  by  the  name  of'  the  Prophet,  from  his  pos¬ 
sessing  it  in  a  preeminent  degree1- :  and  if  Montanus  and  his 
followers  had  been  more  moderate  in  their  pretensions,  they 
would  perhaps  have  met  with  little  opposition9.  The  women 
committed  themselves  by  too  much  minuteness  in  their  pre¬ 
dictions  ;  and  when  they  were  not  confirmed  by  the  event, 
the  imposture  was  considered  as  demonstrated.  The  notion 
which  prevailed  for  some  time,  that  the  Roman  empire  was 
soon  coming  to  an  end,  appears  to  have  taken  its  rise  from 
the  prophets  of  this  sect. 

Montanus  himself,  if  he  did  not  begin  with  being  an 
enthusiast,  soon  became  one.  He  carried  the  principle  of 
mortification  to  a  great  length.  He  enjoined  several  periods 
of  fasting,  prohibited  second  marriages1,  and  even  recom¬ 
mended  husbands  and  wives  to  separate’1.  To  obtain  safety 
by  flight  in  the  time  of  persecution  was  pronounced  unlawful ; 
though  the  opponents  of  this  sect  insinuated  that  it  had 
furnished  very  few  cases  of  martyrdom.  The  heavier  and 
more  atrocious  sins,  such  as  apostasy,  murder,  and  adultery, 
were  considered  to  be  irremissible ;  and  no  penitence  could 
entitle  such  delinquents  to  be  restored  to  the  communion  of 
the  church.  The  Montanists  have  been  charged  with  treating 
all  offences  with  similar  severity :  but  the  notion  is  probably 
unfounded  ;  and  some  of  their  opponents  went  quite  as  far 
in  withholding  all  forgiveness  from  apostates  or  murderers x. 
The  mystical  fancies  of  Montanus  may  be  seen  by  his  giving 
the  name  of  Jerusalem  to  two  small  places  in  Phrygia,  and 
his  ordering  all  persons  to  congregate  there  :  but  the  arro¬ 
gance  of  his  pretensions  became  most  notorious  by  his  giving 
himself  out  as  the  Paraclete.  It  seems  certain  that  those 
persons  have  misrepresented  his  meaning,  who  understand 


r  Hieron.  Catal.  Script.  See  Vale- 
sius  ad  Eus.  H.E.  IV.  26.  etV.  24. 

s  For  the  continuance  of  this  gift 
see  Dodwell,  Diss.  ad  Iren.  II.  4. 
p.  96.  Diss.  Cypr.  IV.  1.  Werns- 
dorff  de  Montan.  p.  3. 

t  There  is  evidence  that  they 
were  held  unlawful  by  Christians 
who  were  not  suspected  of  heresy. 
Athenagoras  speaks  of  a  second 


marriage  as  “  a  specious  adultery.” 
Legat.  c.  33.  See  Hartmannus  de 
Rebus  gestis  Christianorum  sub  Apo- 
stolis,  c.  XIII.  p.342.  Wernsdorff 
de  Montan.  §.  XXVIII.  p.81,84. 

u  This  is  the  common  notion  con¬ 
cerning  Montanus,  but  the  truth  of 
it  is  denied  by  Wernsdorff,  de  Mon¬ 
tan.  §.XXIX.  p.87. 

x  Wernsdorff,  l.c.  §.XXX.  p.90. 
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by  this  that  he  identified  himself  with  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
it  is  most  probable  that  he  spoke  of  his  own  inspiration  as  a 
supplement  to  that  of  the  Apostles,  proceeding  from  the  same 
Holy  Spirit,  but  vouchsafed  in  fuller  measure  y. 

His  followers  at  first  were  few,  though  he  employed  regular 
teachers,  and  paid  them  for  disseminating  his  doctrines  ;  a 
custom  which  exposed  him  to  no  small  censure  ;  and  he  was 
accused  of  supplying  himself  with  money  by  taking  presents 
from  his  converts,  even  when  they  were  extremely  poor. 
Several  meetings  were  held  in  different  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  the  subject  of  his  pretensions  was  discussed,  and  they 
were  unanimously  treated  as  unfounded.  The  supporters  of 
them  were  forbidden  to  hold  communion  with  the  church  : 
and  as  a  matter  of  doctrine,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Montanism  was  from  the  very  first  considered  as  an  heresy. 
It  has  however  often  been  the  case,  that  tenets,  which  have 
been  condemned  by  councils  and  by  the  heads  of  the  church, 
have  become  popular  with  a  certain  class,  and  maintained 
their  ground  in  spite  of  opposition.  It  was  so  with  the 
doctrines  of  Montanus.  We  read  of  their  causing  a  great 
sensation  in  the  neighbouring  church  of  Pontus  :  and  when 
Zoticus  and  Julianus,  the  bishops  of  Comana  and  Apamea, 
were  anxious  to  put  Maximilians  inspiration  to  the  test,  they 
were  not  able  to  proceed.  A  person  named  Themison2  set 
the  two  bishops  at  defiance  ;  and  the  censures  of  the  church 
appear  to  have  been  the  only  punishment  which  the  pro¬ 
phetess  or  her  master  received.  Their  end  however  is  said 
to  have  been  most  melancholy.  According  to  one  account, 
Montanus  and  Maximilla  hanged  themselves a ;  and  Theo- 
dotus,  another  of  his  followers,  was  destroyed  by  the  effect 
of  one  of  his  pretended  ecstacies  :  but  the  writer,  who 
has  preserved  these  stories,  does  not  vouch  for  their  being 
authentic. 

y  See  Wernsdorff  de  Montan.  sion  to  their  party.  Eus.H.-E.  V.  18. 
§.XI.  p.32.  §>.  XIII.  p.  38.  a  Tillemont  says  that  they  lived 

z  He  had  been  a  confessor  during  to  the  reign  of  Caracalla.  Mtfmoires, 
some  persecution,  and  the  Monta-  tom.  II.  part.  3.  p.  45. 
nists  were  very  proud  of  his  acces- 
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Several  writers  employed  themselves  in  proving  the  im¬ 
posture  of  Montanism.  One  of  them  was  Apollinarius,  bishop 
of  Hierapolis,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  as  presenting 
an  Apology  to  the  emperor b.  Later  in  the  century  we  find 
Miltiades  publishing  against  them,  as  well  as  against  the 
heathen  and  the  J ews.  Apollonius,  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  Caius,  a  presbyter  of  the 
Roman  church,  undertook  the  same  task.  It  is  even  said 
that  Soter,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  published  a  work  against 
them0 :  and  Eusebius  has  preserved  some  fragments  of  an 
anonymous  writer,  which  throw  great  light  upon  the  early 
history  of  this  sect.  It  does  not  however  appear  that  Mon¬ 
tanus  was  considered  heretical  in  the  fundamental  articles  of 
our  faith ;  and  his  followers  did  not  think  that  they  ceased 
to  be  Christians,  when  they  became  Montanistsd.  In  the 
article  of  the  Trinity  their  belief  was  perfectly  sound,  though 
Theodoret0  and  Jeromf  have  charged  them  with  inclining  to 
Sabellianism.  This  may  have  been  the  case  with  some  of 
them  in  later  times  :  and  we  are  told  that  one  party,  of 
which  Aeschines  was  the  head,  maintained  a  creed  which 
resembled  that  of  Sabellius,  while  the  remainder,  under  the 
direction  of  Proculus,  continued  orthodox*.  The  countries 
bordering  upon  Phrygia  were  most  remarkable  for  main¬ 
taining  this  heresy :  and  the  Montanists  under  the  name  of 
Priscilliani,  Pepuziani,  &c.,  held  their  ground  for  some  cen¬ 
turies.  Calumnies  were  spread  against  them  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  as  if  they  practised  some  horrid  and 
mysterious  cruelties  in  their  religious  meetings h.  The  same 
was  said  of  nearly  all  the  Gnostics  :  but  there  is  little  reason 


b  He  was  the  author  of  several 
other  works  mentioned  by  Eusebius, 
IV.  27. 

c  Prsedestinatus,  Hcer.  26. 
d  See  Wernsdorff,  deMontanistis, 
§.  XXXVIII.  p.  120.  This  work, 
which  I  have  often  quoted,  contains 
the  fullest  account  of  the  opinions 
and  practice  of  the  Montanists, 
though  he  is  perhaps  too  anxious 
to  justify  them.  1  would  also  refer 


to  Ittigius,  de  Hceresiarchis,  II.  13. 
p.219. 

e  Haer.  Fab.  III.  2.  p.227. 
f  Epist.  XLI.  4.  vol.  I.  p.  187. 
Socrates  seems  to  say  the  same, 
H.E.  I.23. 

s  Pseudo-Tertull.  de  Prescript. 

C.52. 

h  Augustin,  de  Hcer.  XXVI. 
XXVII.  Philastr.  Hcer.  XLIX.  Epi- 
phan.  Hcer.  XLVIII.  14. 
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to  think  that  these  stories  had  any  foundation  in  truth,  as 
far  as  regarded  the  Montanists  \ 

In  certain  points  they  resembled  the  Encratites,  a  sect 
which  rose  into  notice  about  the  year  172,  though  its  cha¬ 
racteristic  doctrines  had  been  practised  by  a  certain  party 
through  the  whole  of  the  century.  I  have  mentioned  that 
Tatian  left  Rome  after  the  death  of  Justin  Martyr,  in  165, 
and  it  seems  too  certain  that  he  was  partly  seduced  by  the 
advocates  of  Gnosticism.  The  rigid  austerity  which  he 
practised  had  perhaps  been  losing  ground  ;  and  if  he  had 
only  revived  it,  he  might  still  have  been  considered  orthodox, 
though  he  carried  his  principles  farther  than  was  necessary. 
We  are  told,  however,  that  he  believed  the  Law  to  belong  to 
one  God,  and  the  Gospel  to  another k ;  in  which  notion  we 
cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  philosophy  of  Marcion  :  and  if 
more  evidence  was  wanting,  we  have  it  in  the  fact  of  Julius 
Cassianus,  a  disciple  of  Valentinus,  writing  a  work  in  support 
of  Tatian's  doctrines.  Tatian  however  acquired  celebrity 
from  his  practical  rather  than  his  speculative  opinions.  He 
condemned  marriage,  and  the  use  of  animal  food  and  wine : 
and  the  strict  continence  which  he  enjoined  upon  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  obtained  for  them  the  name  of  Encratites.  The 
same  principles  were  espoused  shortly  after  by  Severus,  from 
whom  the  sect  received  the  additional  name  of  Severiani  *, 
and  they  became  so  decidedly  heretical  that  they  rejected 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
Tatian  was  also  charged  with  taking  great  liberties  with  the 
words  of  Scripture,  in  a  Harmony  which  he  published  of  the 
four  Gospels.  He  omitted  the  genealogical  descent  of  Christ 
from  David,  which  seems  to  shew,  that  he  agreed  with  the 
Gnostics  in  rejecting  the  incarnation  of  Jesus  :  and  though 
a  work  of  this  kind,  executed  in  the  second  century,  would 
be  extremely  curious,  we  should  perhaps  find,  if  it  had  sur- 


*  They  seem  not  to  have  been 
believed  by  Jerom,  Fpist.  XLI.  4. 
Theodoret.  Hcer.  Fab.  III.  2.  See 
Kortholt.  de  Calumniis  Pagan,  c. 
XVIII.  7.  Wernsdorff  de  Montan. 


c.  XVI.  p.  49. 

k  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  III.  12. 
p.  548. 

1  Eus.  IV.  29. 
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vivedm,  that  Tatian  endeavoured  to  bend  the  Gospels  to  his 
own  peculiar  views.  Eusebius  mentions  a  writer  named 
Musanus,  who  published  against  the  Encratites ;  and  we 
know  that  they  were  opposed  by  Apollinarius,  Irenaeus, 
Clement,  Origen,  and  others. 

I  may  now  return  to  the  chronological  order  of  events,  and 
the  personal  history  of  the  emperors,  so  far  as  the  Christians 
were  affected  by  it.  In  the  year  169  the  two  emperors  left 
Rome  to  make  war  against  the  Marcomanni,  and  several 
German  tribes,  which  were  becoming  formidable  by  their 
inroads  upon  the  Roman  provinces.  A  biographer0  of  M. 
Aurelius  represents  the  alarm  which  these  barbarians  excited 
as  extremely  great ;  and  the  religious,  as  well  as  military, 
preparations  were  pursued  with  much  activity.  U nusual  care 
was  taken  to  ensure  the  favour  of  Heaven  ;  and  since  the 
priests  were  specially  consulted,  and  the  city  was  purified  by 
every  means  which  religion  suggested,  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  season  was  one  of  severe  trial  to  the  Christians. 
After  a  considerable  delay  the  army  set  forward :  but  all 
these  religious  precautions  were  ineffectual  in  behalf  of  one  of 
the  emperors.  L.  Verus  died  in  the  month  of  December  at 
Altinum,  not  far  from  Venice  ;  and  M.  Aurelius  returned  to 
Rome  with  his  remains.  He  continued  there  some  time 
before  he  resumed  his  expedition :  and  again  we  read  of  his 
being  very  diligent  in  restoring  the  worship  of  the  Gods. 
Such  acts  of  superstition  were  called  forth  not  only  for  the 
safety  of  the  army,  but  on  account  of  the  pestilence,  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  and  which  was  still  raging  with  great 
violence.  A  n  extraordinary  rising  of  the  Tiber  in  the  preceding 
year  had  destroyed  many  buildings,  among  which  were  probably 
the  public  granaries,  for  we  are  told  that  a  very  severe  famine 
was  the  consequence ;  and  these  united  visitations  were  the 
cause  of  the  surviving  emperor  staying  some  time  at  Rome  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  170.  I  also  notice  them,  because 


m  Concerning  a  work  which  has  II.  Select,  cap.  1.  15.  p.  17. 
been  supposed  to  be  Tatian’s  Har-  11  Jul.  Capitol.  21. 
mony,  see  Ittigius,  Hist.  Eccles.Scec. 
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Tertullian0  seems  specially  to  allude  to  this  period,  when  he 
says  that  every  public  suffering  or  misfortune  was  attributed 
to  the  Christians.  If  the  Tiber  rose  up  to  the  walls,  if  the 
Nile  did  not  overflow  its  banks,  if  there  was  no  rain,  if  there 
was  an  earthquake,  a  famine,  or  a  pestilence,  immediately,  as 
this  writer  complains,  there  was  a  cry  that  the  Christians 
should  be  thrown  to  the  lions  :  and  whether  Tertullian  alluded 
to  the  present  occasion  or  no,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  barbarous  demand  was  often  gratified,  while  M.  Aurelius 
was  preparing  for  his  second  expedition  to  Germany.  He 
also  took  this  opportunity  of  celebrating  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  his  son  Commodus  being  admitted  to  the  title  of  Csesar  : 
and  such  occasions  always  gave  a  license  to  the  popular  feeling 
against  the  Christians. 

In  this  same  year  170  he  set  out  once  more  to  carry  on  the 
war  in  Germany:  and  since  his  campaigns  kept  him  from 
Rome  for  several  years,  we  may  acquit  him  for  the  present  of 
causing  any  molestation  to  the  Christians  of  that  city.  If  the 
chronology  of  Eusebius  is  correct,  we  have  evidence  that 
during  some  part  of  the  time  that  Soter  was  bishop  of  Rome, 
the  Gospel  was  not  so  much  persecuted  there  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Eusebius  makes  Soter  to  have  been  bishop 
from  168  to  178 ;  and  we  have  seen,  that  during  his  three 
first  years  he  was  likely  to  see  his  flock  exposed  to  consider¬ 
able  suffering.  We  are  told  however  that  he  found  time  to 
address  a  letter  of  admonition  and  advice  to  the  church  of 
Corinth p,  of  which  Dionysius  was  then  bishop  :  and  we  learn 
from  the  reply  which  Dionysius  wrote  to  him,  that  this 
friendly  intercourse  between  distant  churches  was  kept  up 
with  the  most  beneficial  effect.  The  letter  from  Rome  had 
been  read  publicly  at  Corinth  in  the  church  on  Sunday,  and 
was  preserved,  that  the  reading  of  it  might  be  repeated  :  and 
this  leads  Dionysius  to  mention  what  perhaps  was  well  known 
in  both  places,  that  the  letter  which  Clement  had  written  to 
the  Corinthians  so  many  years  before,  was  still  publicly  read 
in  their  congregations.  But  the  most  interesting  fact  in  the 

0  Apol.  40.  Origen.  in  Matt.  c.  moribus  Christianis,  &c.  c.  XV.  de 
XXIV.  tract.  28.  p.  857.  Arnobius,  Column.  Pagan,  c.  XXII. 

I.  p.  8,  9.  See  Kortholt  de  vita  et  p  Eus.  H.  E.  II.  25.  IV.  23. 
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letter  of  Dionysius  is,  that  the  Christians  of  Koine  had  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  from  the  earliest  times  by  sending  relief 
to  their  brethren  in  different  countries.  He  mentions  par¬ 
ticularly,  that  they  supported  the  Christians,  who  were 
sentenced  to  work  in  the  mines :  and  Soter  is  praised  for 
having  carried  this  liberality  even  farther  than  his  prede¬ 
cessors.  It  is  probable,  as  I  have  already  observed,  that  he 
directed  this  work  of  charity  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
presiding  over  the  Roman  church :  during  which  time  the 
Christians  in  some  other  countries,  perhaps  in  Greece,  were 
suffering  from  persecution  :  and  a  late  writer 9  has  asserted 
that  Dionysius  himself  suffered  martyrdom.  There  is  other 
evidence,  that  the  Christians  of  one  country  were  in  the  habit 
of  relieving  their  brethren  in  another.  Such  at  least  was  the 
opinion  entertained  of  them  by  the  heathen  :  and  Lucian 
must  have  heard  much  of  this  charitable  disposition  of  the 
Christians,  when  he  spoke  of  Peregrinus,  who  was  thrown 
into  prison  in  Palestine,  receiving  pecuniary  aid  from  the 
Christians  of  Asia  Minor r.  The  death  of  Peregrinus  hap¬ 
pened  about  the  year  165  :  and  though  the  story  of  his  being 
converted  to  Christianity  was  perhaps  invented  by  Lucian,  it 
is  plain  that  this  writer  had  observed  the  habits  of  the  Christ¬ 
ians,  and  that  he  knew  them  to  be  remarkable  for  liberality 
to  their  brethren  who  were  in  need.  The  custom  of  money 
being  contributed  for  the  purposes  of  charity  had  continued 
from  the  apostolical  times :  and  in  the  second  century  the 
bishops  had  power  to  order  extraordinary  collections  for  any 
special  occasion s.  If  Christians  had  been  shipwrecked,  if  they 
had  been  banished  to  the  islands,  condemned  to  work  in  the 
mines,  or  thrown  into  prison,  relief  was  afforded  from  the 
common  funds  of  the  church  t :  and  the  distribution  of  the 
money,  which  was  collected  for  charity,  appears  to  have  rested 
with  the  bishop  u.  According  to  Eusebius,  Soter  was  removed 
by  death  in  the  year  173,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Eleuthe- 
rus  :  and  we  have  positive  evidence  that  during  the  bishopric 

q  Cedrenus,  Compend.  Hist.  p.  t  Tertull.  Apol.  39. 

198.  ed.  1729.  u  Cypr.  Epist.  36.  Justin.  Mart. 

r  De  Morte  Peregrini,  c.  13.  Apol.  I.  67.  p.  83,  84. 

s  Tertull.  de  Jejun.  13. 
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of  the  latter  there  were  great  persecutions  in  different  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  history  of  these  persecutions  would  lead  us  to  consider 
the  state  of  Christianity  in  Gaul :  but  I  ought  first  to  notice 
a  story,  which  if  it  could  be  received  as  authentic,  would 
rather  incline  us  to  expect  that  the  Christians  were  protected 
from  all  molestation  by  the  emperor  himself.  I  allude  to  the 
miraculous  shower  of  rain,  which  is  said  to  have  been  obtained 
by  the  prayers  of  the  Christian  soldiers,  when  the  emperor 
and  his  army  were  suffering  from  heat  and  drought  in  a 
war  against  the  Quadi.  The  event  is  placed  in  the  year  174: 
and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  army  was  exposed  to 
some  such  suffering,  and  that  seasonable  relief  was  obtained 
by  a  sudden  shower  of  rain.  This  is  related  as  a  matter  of 
fact  by  heathen  historians :  and  Christian  writers  have  added, 
that  one  legion  obtained  the  name  of  the  thundering  legion , 
because  the  Christian  soldiers,  of  which  it  was  composed, 
knelt  down  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  which  was  followed 
not  only  by  a  seasonable  supply  of  rain,  but  by  a  storm  of 
thunder  and  hail,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  their  opponents. 
It  is  added,  that  M.  Aurelius  acknowledged  the  miracle  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  in  favour  of  the  Christians  ;  and  a 
letter  to  this  effect  is  still  extant,  in  which  it  is  ordered,  that 
any  person  who  was  brought  to  trial  merely  for  being  a 
Christian  should  be  acquitted,  and  his  accuser  should  be 
burnt  to  death.  It  seems  now  to  be  generally  agreed  that 
this  letter  is  a  forgery  ;  and  it  has  been  shewn  that  one  of 
the  Roman  legions  was  called  the  thundering  legion  long  before 
the  time  of  the  present  emperor  x.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  Eusebius  quotes  Apoilinarius,  a  contemporary  writer,  as 
saying,  that  the  name  was  given  to  it  on  account  of  the 
miracle  ;  which  at  least  shews  that  the  shower  of  rain  was 
ascribed  to  the  prayers  of  the  Christians  at  the  time  when 
the  event  is  said  to  have  happened.  Tertullian  also,  who  was 
born  some  years  before,  asserts  it  as  a  well  known  fact  in 
more  than  one  passage  of  his  writings  y ;  and  he  refers  to  a 

x  Witsius  de LegioneFulminatrice,  roque.  Jablonski  in  vol.  VIII.  of 
annexed  to  his  JFgyptiaca.  Laroque  Miscell.  Lipsiens.  p.  417. 
de  Legione  Fulminatrice,  subjoined  y  Apol.  0.  ad  Scap.  4. 
to  the  Adversaria  Sacr.  of  M.La- 
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letter  of  M.  Aurelius  upon  the  subject,  which  seems  to  have 
agreed  with  that  which  is  now  rejected  as  a  forgery. 

We  are  therefore  justified  in  saying,  that  the  Christians  of 
that  day  ascribed  the  shower  of  rain  to  the  prayers  of  the 
Christian  soldiers :  and  the  only  question  for  discussion  is 
whether  they  were  correct  in  so  ascribing  it.  Heathen 
writers  supposed  it  to  be  obtained  by  the  prayers  of  the 
emperor  z,  or  by  means  of  a  magician  who  accompanied  the 
army a ;  which  greatly  confirms  the  notion  of  there  being 
something  extraordinary  in  the  event  itself.  Perhaps  we 
are  not  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  miracle  at  all,  at  least 
not  to  a  miracle  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  or 
beyond  what  is  experienced  in  every  case  of  successful  prayer. 
If  the  army  had  been  suffering  for  some  days  from  thirst,  (of 
which  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt,)  and  if  any  of  the  soldiers 
were  Christians,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  they  would 
not  address  themselves  to  God  in  prayer  :  when  the  rain  came 
down,  (and  that  it  came  suddenly  seems  another  undoubted 
fact,)  the  Christians  would  return  thanks  to  the  same  God 
whom  they  had  lately  addressed  in  prayer.  There  was  no 
more  superstition  in  their  having  acted  thus,  than  there  is 
credulity  in  our  believing  them  to  have  done  so  :  and  the 
whole  affair  may  perhaps  be  explained  in  this  simple  way  b. 

The  letter,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  M.  Aurelius 
in  favour  of  the  Christians,  might  cause  a  little  more  difficulty ; 
and  the  evidence  of  Tertullian  would  incline  us  to  infer,  that 
some  such  letter  was  actually  written.  The  one,  which  is  now 
extant,  was  perhaps  forged  so  as  to  agree  with  the  expressions 
used  by  Tertullian  :  and  we  are  obliged  to  conclude,  that 
upon  this,  as  upon  former  occasions,  the  intentions  of  the 
emperor  were  frustrated.  We  have  seen  that  provincial 
magistrates  found  means  to  molest  the  Christians,  and  even 
to  put  them  to  death,  though  edicts  of  successive  emperors 
had  protected  them  from  such  attacks ;  and  the  present 

z  Jul.  Capitol.  M.  Aur.  24.  174.  Mosheim  de  Rebus  ante  Const. 

Themist.  Or.  13.  Cent.  II.  c.  17.  Ittigius,  Hist. 

a  Dio,  LXXI.  8.  p.1183.  Suid.  Eccles.  Sac.  II.  Sel.  cap.  VI.  28. 
v.  Julian.  p.  293.  Many  writers  are  mentioned 

b  The  story  is  discussed  at  some  by  Fabricius,  Lux.  Salut.  Evang. 
length  by  Le  Clerc,  Hist.  Eccl.  an.  p.  139. 
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letter,  if  it  ever  existed,  was  attended  with  similar  results. 
The  emperor  indeed  had  little  time  to  attend  to  the  execution 
of  his  orders,  if  he  ever  issued  them.  His  victory  over  the 
Quadi  was  gained,  as  I  have  stated,  in  the  year  174 ;  and  he 
was  employed  for  some  time  in  following  up  his  conquests. 
In  the  next  year  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Syria,  which 
was  headed  by  Avidius  Cassius.  The  emperor  immediately 
returned  into  Italy,  and,  without  entering  Rome,  proceeded 
to  Campania,  intending  to  march  in  person  against  the  rebels. 
His  presence  however  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  defeat 
of  Cassius,  who  had  borne  his  imperial  title  only  three  months 
and  six  days,  and  his  head  was  brought  to  the  emperor  while 
he  was  in  Campania.  Even  after  this  success  he  declined 
visiting  his  capital ;  and  taking  with  him  his  son  Commodus, 
who  was  now  fourteen  years  old,  he  set  out  for  the  East. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  late  insurrection,  he 
exhibited  great  clemency,  and  refused  to  punish  any  of  the 
persons  who  had  joined  Avidius  Cassius.  This  at  least  was 
his  intention  before  he  quitted  Italy0 :  but  it  is  probable  that 
some  inquiry  was  made  into  the  matter,  since  Tertullian 
states  it  as  a  well  known  fact,  that  no  Christian  had  joined 
the  party  of  Cassius  d.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
Jews  were  not  so  loyal  e.  The  late  rebellion  had  broken  out 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Judaea ;  and  the  usual  turbulence  of 
that  people  appears  to  have  shewn  itself,  since  the  emperor  is 
said  to  have  observed,  as  he  passed  through  their  country, 
that  he  had  at  length  met  with  people  who  were  worse  than 
the  Marcomanni  and  the  Quadi f.  If  the  statement  of 
Tertullian  was  correct,  the  emperor  would  be  likely  to  except 
the  Christians  from  this  reproach  ;  and  the  fidelity  of  the 
Christians  on  the  late  occasion  would  be  another  reason  for 
his  interfering  in  their  favour.  Whatever  inclination  he  may 
have  shewn  of  this  kind,  his  subjects  were  not  much  disposed 
to  obey  his  injunctions :  and  the  year  177  presents  the 
account  of  a  persecution  in  Gaul,  which  equalled  in  severity 
any  of  which  we  yet  have  read. 


c  Vulcat.  Gallic,  in  Cass.  11. 
d  APoh  35- 


e  Dio,  LXXI.  25.  p.  iioi. 
fAmmian.  Marcell.  XXII.  5. 


LECTURE  XX. 


THE  year  177  was  distinguished  by  severe  persecutions, 
not  only  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  but  in  various  parts  of 
the  world a.  If  we  could  be  certain,  that  the  work  of 
Athenagoras  entitled  An  Embassy  in  behalf  of  the  Christians 
was  presented  to  the  emperor  in  the  present  year,  and  that 
the  writer  of  it  was  president  of  the  catechetical  school  in 
Alexandria15,  we  might  perhaps  infer,  that  the  Christians  in 
that  city  were  now  suffering  from  their  enemies.  These 
however  must  be  considered  doubtful  points  :  and  the  per¬ 
secution  in  the  south  of  France  is  entitled  to  the  first  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  events  of  this  period.  The  churches  of 
Vienne  and  Lyons  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Christians  of 
Asia  Minor,  containing  a  detailed  account  of  their  own 
sufferings  ;  and  this  letter  supplies  one  proof  among  many, 
that  a  close  and  friendly  intercourse  was  kept  up  between 
the  Christians  in  Asia  and  in  Gaul.  The  origin  of  this 
intercourse,  and  the  date  of  its  first  commencement,  are 
not  authentically  stated.  The  names  of  some  persons  have 
been  preserved,  who  are  said  to  have  been  sent  into  Gaul  by 
Poly  carp,  and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  there  <\  Irenseus 

a  For  the  date  of  the  persecution  c  Baronius,  ad  an.  169.  num.  XX. 
in  Gaul,  see  Mosheim,  Observ.  Sacr.  ad  an.  205.  num.  XXVII.  (He 
et  Hist.  c.  III.  §.  10.  p.  172.  Title-  refers  to  Martyrol.  Rom.  Septemb. 
mont,  Me'moires,  tom.  III.  part.  1.  24.  et  Novemb.  1.)  Tillemont,  Me- 

p.  398.  b  See  p.  390.  moires,  tom.  III.  part.  1.  p.  3.  207. 
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himself  is  said  by  a  late  writer  d  to  have  been  sent  into  Gaul 
by  Polycarp :  and  we  know,  from  his  own  words,  that  in  his 
younger  days  he  had  seen  that  venerable  and  apostolical 
bishop  in  Asia.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  when  Polycarp 
came  to  Rome,  about  the  year  158,  some  of  his  companions 
may  have  continued  their  journey  westward,  and  visited 
Gaul :  or,  if  we  were  seeking  a  reason  for  Christians  leaving 
their  homes  in  Asia  Minor,  and  settling  in  such  a  distant 
country,  we  might  find  it  in  the  continued  persecutions, 
which  perhaps  drove  many  persons  to  seek  an  asylum  in  safer 
quarters.  We  have  positive  evidence,  that  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  Christians  in  Vienne  and  Lyons  were  Asiatic 
Greeks.  Pothinus,  the  bishop  of  Lyons  at  the  time  of  this 
persecution,  was  undoubtedly  a  Greek  ;  and  some  traditions 
have  represented  him  as  sent  into  Gaul  by  Polycarp,  or  even 
by  St.John.  His  successor,  Irenaeus,  wrote  his  works  in  the 
Greek  language,  and  he  speaks  of  not  understanding  the 
Celtic,  which  was  still  spoken  by  some  persons  in  his  diocese. 
The  names  of  several  of  the  martyrs  are  Greek  :  Attalus  of 
Pergamus  is  expressly  mentioned;  and  Alexander,  a  Phrygian, 
is  not  only  said  to  have  been  many  years  in  Gaul,  but  the 
remarkable  circumstance  is  added,  that  he  possessed  a  portion 
of  the  apostolical  spiritual  gifts.  This  would  perhaps  confirm 
the  notion  of  his  having  seen  Poly  carp,  or  some  such  person, 
who  had  conversed  with  the  apostles.  It  has  been  shewn 
that  the  liturgies,  which  were  used  by  the  Gallic  churches 
before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  did  not  resemble  the  Roman 
liturgy,  but  were  much  more  like  to  that  which  was  used  in 
the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  e,  which  is  another  proof  of  a 
religious  intercourse  having  taking  place  between  the  two 
countries. 

L^pon  the  whole  we  may  safely  conclude,  that,  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  some  Christians  of  Asia  Minor 
left  their  own  country  and  settled  in  Gaul  :  but  we  must  not 
suppose  that  the  Gospel  was  then  carried  for  the  first  time 
into  the  latter  country f.  I  have  already  noticed  the  tradi¬ 
tions,  which  speak  of  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  having 

d  Greg.  Turon.  Hist.  Franc.  I.  27.  f  See  G.  Liron,  Singularity  His- 

e Palmer,  Origines  Liturgicce,^.  IX.  toriques  et  Litteraires ,  vol.  IV. 
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founded  churches  in  the  south  of  France  :  and  although  such 
stories  are  to  be  received  with  the  greatest  caution,  if  not  with 
incredulity,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Christianity  did  not 
find  its  way  into  the  Romanized  cities  of  that  country  some 
years  before  the  end  of  the  first  century.  The  martyrologies 
mention  bishops  of  Vienne  as  early  as  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  ; 
and  Verus,  a  disciple  of  the  apostles,  is  said  to  have  held  that 
office  till  the  time  of  Pius,  bishop  of  Rome®.  It  has  also 
been  said,  but  apparently  with  little  evidence,  that  the  Giospel 
was  preached  at  Bourges,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
by  Ursinush.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  these  traditions, 
the  two  cities  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  had  undoubtedly  a  church, 
with  the  regular  establishment  of  a  bishop  and  presbyters,  in 
the  year  177  :  and  we  may  infer  from  the  rage  and  violence 
of  the  persecutors,  that  the  persons  interested  in  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  heathenism  were  aware  of  the  great  progress 
which  the  new  religion  was  making. 

The  storm  seems  to  have  been  gathering  for  some  time. 
In  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  the  feelings  of 
the  people  gradually  rose  to  a  state  of  ungovernable  ferocity. 
At  first  the  Christians  were  forbidden  to  frequent  the  public 
baths  and  markets,  or  even  to  shew  themselves.  Some  of 
them  were  then  put  into  prison,  to  be  confined  there  till  the 
arrival  of  the  governor  of  the  province  b  An  exhibition  of 
games  brought  him  shortly  to  Lyons,  and  he  seems  to  have 
seconded  the  people  to  the  utmost  of  their  wishes.  He  con¬ 


s'  Baronius  did  not  notice  the  in¬ 
consistency  of  saying  that  Crescens 
and  Zacharias,  successively  bishops 
of  Vienne,  were  martyred  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan  ;  (ad  an.  118,  num. 
VII.)  and  that  Verus,  who  lived  till 
the  time  of  Pius,  was  th q  first  bishop 
of  Vienne,  (ad  an.  166.  num.  IV.) 
For  the  succession  of  the  bishops  of 
Vienne,  see  Tillemont,  Memoires, 
tom.  III.  part.  i.  p.453. 

h  Tillemont,  Memoires,  tom.  IV. 
p.  1046. 

*  His  title  was  probably  Legatus 
Ccesaris,  and  some  persons  have 
thought  that  the  office  was  now 
held  by  Sept.  Severus,  who  was 
afterwards  emperor :  (Valesius  ad 


Eus.  H.  E.  V.  1.  Balduinus,  Comm . 
ad  Edict.  Vet.  Princ.  p.  97.)  but 
though  Spartian  says  of  him,  “  De- 
“  inde  provinciam  Lugdunensem 
“  legatus  accept/’  he  adds  that  he 
married  his  wife  Julia  while  he  held 
that  station,  “ex  qua  statim  pater 
“  factus  est.”  We  know  that  Cara- 
calla  was  born  at  Lyons  in  188, 
which  was  eleven  years  after  the 
persecution  at  Lyons.  Pagi  how¬ 
ever  has  shewn  that  Spartian  was 
mistaken,  and  that  Severus  had 
been  married  to  Julia  before  the 
year  176.  (ad  Baron,  an.  199.)  We 
shall  also  see  in  the  next  Lecture 
that  Severus  had  a  Christian  nurse 
for  his  son. 
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fined  himself  to  the  simple  question,  whether  the  persons 
brought  before  him  were  Christians  ;  and  as  many  as  con¬ 
fessed  it,  were  immediately  ordered  to  execution.  Some  few, 
to  the  number  of  about  ten,  had  not  courage  to  avow  their 
faith  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  read  the  expressions  of  sorrow 
which  these  cases  called  forth :  but  before  the  persecution 
was  over,  even  these  persons  recovered  their  firmness,  and 
bore  their  tortures  like  the  rest.  The  punishments^  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  were  of  the  most  barbarous  kind.  The  most 
popular  mode  of  destroying  them  was  by  wild  beasts  in  the 
amphitheatre :  and  in  the  case  of  a  woman  named  Blandina, 
it  is  expressly  said  that  they  refused  to  touch  her.  There 
were  other  women,  and  even  children,  whose  superhuman 
fortitude  drove  the  heathen  almost  to  madness ;  but  their 
rage  was  chiefly  vented  against  Pothinus,  the  bishop  of  the 
city,  a  venerable  old  man,  upwards  of  ninety  years  of  agek, 
who  was  dragged  to  the  tribunal,  and  after  making  his 
confession  in  the  midst  of  outrages  and  insults,  was  thrown 
into  prison.  After  lying  there  two  days,  he  died :  and  the 
number  of  prisoners  became  so  great,  that  the  governor  wrote 
to  the  emperor  to  know  how  they  were  to  be  treated.  M. 
Aurelius  was  now  at  Rome.  He  had  returned  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  from  the  east,  and  in  the  present  year  he 
celebrated  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  receiving  the 
proconsular  power.  The  empire  being  now  undisturbed  by 
external  wars1,  the  solemnity  was  likely  to  be  kept  with  more 
than  usual  rejoicings.  The  victories  in  Germany  and  the 
defeat  of  Cassius  in  the  east  were  still  recent  events  :  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  same  cause  extended  to  Lyons, 
and  led  an  extraordinary  concourse  of  people  to  attend  the 
games  in  the  amphitheatre.  However  this  may  be,  the 
emperor  sent  back  an  answer,  which  was  very  unfavourable  to 
the  Christians.  If  he  had  felt  any  obligation  to  them  for  the 
success  of  their  prayers  three  years  before,  it  was  entirely 

k  He  was  therefore  born  not  later  page  391,  and  Le  Moyne,  Var.  Sacr. 
than  the  year  87,  and  may  have  vol.  II.  p.  169.  Bayle,  Diction,  art. 
been  thirteen  years  old  at  the  time  Athenag.  Tentzelius,  Exerc.  Select. 
of  the  death  of  St.  John.  V.  33.  Tillemont,  Memoires,  tom. 

1  Mosheim  places  now  the  Legatio  II.  part.  2.  p.  556. 
of  Athenagoras.  See  Lect.  XVIII. 
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forgotten  :  or  he  had  perhaps  listened  to  the  calumnies  which 
were  now  propagated  more  actively  than  ever  against  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  Christians.  Some  heathen  servants  had 
been  spreading  these  reports  against  their  masters  at  Lyons  ; 
and  the  governor  may  perhaps  have  mentioned  this  in  his 
letter  to  the  emperor. 

When  the  answer  arrived,  it  ordered  that  all  who  confessed 
themselves  to  be  Christians,  should  be  put  to  the  torture  ; 
and  that  those  who  denied  it,  should  be  acquitted  :  and  since 
even  those  who  at  first  shrunk  back,  were  now  foremost  to 
face  the  danger,  the  work  of  cruelty  was  revived  with  increased 
activity.  Those  who  were  citizens  of  Rome  had  the  distinction 
of  being  beheaded  :  the  rest  were  exposed  to  wild  beasts : 
and  nothing  can  shew  the  fury  of  these  barbarians  more 
strongly,  than  that  they  carefully  watched  the  mangled 
remains  of  the  martyrs,  and  at  length  threw  them  into  the 
Rhone,  that  they  might  not  receive  interment. 

The  Christians  appear  to  have  sent  some  of  their  body  to 
Rome  at  the  same  time  that  the  governor  wrote  for  orders 
concerning  his  prisoners m.  The  calmness  of  these  men 
during  that  period  of  fearful  suspense  is  almost  incredible. 
News  had  reached  them  of  the  sensation  which  was  excited 
in  Phrygia  and  the  adjoining  countries  by  the  pretensions  of 
Montanus  and  his  followers  :  and  though  they  were  expecting 
almost  daily  to  receive  their  crown  of  martyrdom,  they  felt 
anxious  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  brethren  in  Asia, 
and  delivered  their  opinion  by  letter  upon  this  new  subject  of 
controversy.  This  confirms  what  was  said  before  of  the 
connexion  between  the  Asiatic  and  Gallic  churches  :  and  the 
bearers  of  these  letters  are  not  to  be  charged  with  cowardice, 
if  they  sought  in  their  former  country  a  protection  from  the 
fury  of  their  enemies.  A  letter  was  also  sent  at  the  same 
time  to  Eleutherus,  bishop  of  Rome :  and  we  learn  from  a 
fragment  of  it,  that  it  was  carried  by  Irenmus,  who  was  then 
a  presbyter  in  the  church  of  Lyons.  It  is  stated  to  have 
contained  an  exhortation  to  peace,  though  the  particular 
cause  for  such  an  exhortation  is  not  mentioned.  There  is  no 
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evidence  that  the  heresy  of  Montanus  had  as  yet  made  any 
progress  in  Rome :  or  else  we  might  conceive  the  Christians 
in  Gaul  to  be  much  distressed  at  the  dissensions  which  it  was 
causing  in  Asia  Minor11.  The  dispute  about  the  Paschal 
festival  would  furnish  a  more  probable  cause  for  this  pacific 
interference ;  and  such  a  question  was  likely  to  interest  the 
Asiatic  Christians  who  had  settled  at  Lyons.  W e  know  also, 
that  the  Gnostic  tenets  were  still  popular  in  Rome :  and 
since  the  name  of  Eleutherus  is  connected  with  that  of  the 
two  great  leaders  of  Gnosticism,  we  may  resume  in  this  place 
the  consideration  of  their  historv. 

I  have  said  little  concerning  Marcion  and  Valentinus  since 
the  year  140,  when  both  of  them  had  come  to  Rome.  We 
are  not  informed  whether  they  continued  to  reside  there,  or 
whether  they  spread  their  doctrines  in  other  countries.  We 
have  seen  that  Polycarp  brought  back  to  the  church  some  of 
their  followers,  when  he  came  to  Rome  in  158 :  but  their 
principle  of  not  refusing  to  swear  by  the  heathen  gods  pro¬ 
tected  them  from  persecution ;  and  while  the  ranks  of  the 
Christians  were  thinned  by  these  continued  cruelties,  the 
more  complying  Gnostics  were  likely  to  have  their  numbers 
increased.  Tertullian  informs  us,  that  Marcion  and  Valen¬ 
tinus  continued  to  the  time  of  Eleutherus0,  and  they  seem 
to  have  fixed  their  principal  residence  in  Rome  :  but  there  is 
some  reason  to  think  that  this  statement  is  incorrect  with 
respect  to  Valentinus,  and  that  he  did  not  live  beyond  the 
time  of  Anicetus p.  After  what  we  have  heard  of  the  wild 
and  pernicious  doctrines  of  these  heretics,  it  seems  extra¬ 
ordinary  that  they  should  ever  have  asked  to  be  restored  to 
the  communion  of  the  church.  Tertullian  however  could 
hardly  have  been  mistaken  in  a  matter  of  public  notoriety, 
which  happened  in  his  own  day;  and  he  speaks  of  both  of 
them  being  ejected  from  the  church  more  than  once.  The 
fact  of  their  having  been  readmitted  into  it  is  perhaps  a  proof 
that  the  orthodox  party  was  inclined  to  conciliation  :  but  the 
seeds  of  heresy  were  too  deeply  sown,  and  nothing  but  com¬ 
plete  extirpation  could  save  the  rest  of  the  church  from 

n  See  Wernsdorff  de  Montanistis,  0  De  Praescript.  30. 

§.  XXXVIII.  p.  123.  Tillemont,  Me-  p  See  Tillemont,  Memoires ,  tom. 
moires ,  tom.  II.  part.  3.  p.  124.  tom.  II.  part.  2.  p.502. 

III.  part.  1.  p.  137. 
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danger.  Marcion  appears  upon  one  of  his  readmissions  to 
have  contributed  a  large  sum  of  money :  from  which  we  may 
infer  that  there  was  still  a  public  fund,  as  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Gospel ;  and  what  we  have  seen  of  the  Roman  church 
sending  assistance  to  their  persecuted  brethren  abroad,  may 
be  explained  by  this  custom  of  private  individuals  subscribing 
to  a  common  stock.  It  is  highly  honourable  to  the  church  of 
which  Eleutherus  was  the  head,  that  when  at  length  he  was 
obliged  to  prohibit  Marcion  from  holding  communion  with 
his  flock,  the  money  which  had  been  contributed  was  returned. 
Marcion  and  Valentinus  continued  henceforth  in  a  state  of 
separation  from  the  church.  Marcion  made  another  overture 
to  be  readmitted,  and  again  the  church  was  willing  to  receive 
him.  The  condition  was  imposed,  that  he  should  bring  back 
with  him  those  persons  who  had  embraced  his  heresy  :  but  if 
he  was  sincere  in  intending  to  do  so,  he  was  prevented  by 
death  from  so  far  atoning  for  the  mischief  which  he  had 
caused. 

We  are  not  informed  whether  these  transactions  happened 
before  the  arrival  of  Irenseus  in  Rome^.  I  have  said  that  he 
was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  Eleutherus  from  the  church  of 
Lyons ;  and  it  was  Eleutherus  who  finally  ejected  Marcion,  if 
not  Valentinus  also.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Irenteus  met 
one  or  both  of  these  heretics  in  Rome ;  and  his  great  work, 
which  he  wrote  afterwards  against  the  Gnostics,  w7as  directed 
principally  against  the  errors  of  Valentinus.  He  may  also 
during  the  same  visit  have  met  with  Florinus,  who  had  once 
been  a  presbyter  in  the  Roman  church,  but  had  been  ejected 
for  heresy.  Irenseus  had  known  him  many  years  before  in 
Asia  Minor,  where  he  lived  in  the  very  first  society,  though 
he  was  then  a  Christian,  and  received  instruction,  like  himself, 
from  the  mouth  of  Polycarp.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  led  to  embrace  the  tenets  of  Valentinus.  In 
one  respect  he  differed  from  that  heretic,  and  taught  that 
God  was  the  author  of  evil ;  a  doctrine,  which  it  was  the 
great  object  of  Gnosticism  to  guard  against :  but  his  errors 
were  the  consequence  of  the  same  fruitless  inquiry  into  the 

n  Valesius  supposed  that  Irenaeus  Tillemont,  Memoires,  tom.  III.  part, 
did  not  go  to  Rome ;  but  the  notion  I.  p.  450. 
is  contrary  to  all  evidence.  See 
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origin  of  evil,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  of  his 
opinions  he  resembled  Valentinus.  We  learn  the  principal 
facts  in  his  history  from  a  letter  which  was  afterwards 
written  to  him  by  Irenseusr,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  re¬ 
store  him  by  calling  to  his  memory  the  instructions  of  Poly¬ 
carp  :  he  also  refuted  his  notions  in  a  special  treatise  con¬ 
cerning  the  eight  first  iEons  or  Emanations  of  the  Valentinian 
philosophy  ;  and  it  is  a  pleasing  tradition,  which  is  preserved 
by  a  later  writer9,  that  the  great  work  of  Irenaeus  against  the 
Gnostics  was  called  forth  by  his  sorrow  for  the  heresy  of  his 
friend  Florinus. 

Another  member  of  the  Roman  church,  whose  errors 
exercised  the  pen  of  Irenseus,  was  Blastus,  who  seems  to  have 
studied  in  the  same  pernicious  school  with  Florinus*.  It  is 
probable  that  he  also  came  with  him  from  Asia,  since  he  is 
known  to  have  sided  with  the  Asiatic  Christians  in  their 
mode  of  observing  the  Paschal  festival u  ;  and  he  may  perhaps 
in  his  younger  days  have  been  personally  known  to  Irenseus. 
He  was  suspected  of  inclining  to  Judaism  in  other  matters 
beside  the  Paschal  festival,  and  Irenaeus  wrote  him  a  letter 
upon  the  subject  of  schism.  The  journey  of  Irenseus  to  Rome 
took  place  about  the  year  177 ;  and  I  should  infer,  that  he 
found  the  Christians  of  that  city  exposed  to  much  danger  by 
the  spread  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines.  These  were  now  main¬ 
tained  by  many  disciples  of  Valentinus  and  Marcion.  I  have 
incidentally  mentioned  some  of  their  names,  and  they  may  be 
found  in  the  works  which  treat  specially  of  the  Gnostics  :  but 
since  their  philosophical  schemes  were  merely  variations  of 
those  of  their  masters,  and  generally  marked  with  still  greater 
absurdities,  there  is  no  occasion  to  mention  them  in  detail. 
Some  notice  ought  perhaps  to  be  taken  of  the  Ophiani,  who 
had  their  name  from  the  custom  of  paying  particular  honour 
to  the  serpent.  They  seem  to  have  connected  this  notion 
with  the  scriptural  fact  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
being  imparted  by  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent :  and  their 
creed  probably  contained  a  great  mixture  of  mysticism  and 

r  Apud  Eus.  H.  E.  V.  20.  see  Dodwell,  Diss.  ad  Iren.  VI.  1. 

s  Theodoret,  H&r.  Fab.  I.  23.  p.  415. 

t  Concerning  these  two  heretics  ,l  Vseudo-TertuW.  de  Prescript. 53. 
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absurdity.  Some  of  their  ideas  resembled  those  of  the  Gnos¬ 
tics,  and  their  origin  may  be  traced  to  the  same  pernicious 
school :  but  they  differed  from  them  in  treating  the  name  of 
Jesus  with  contempt :  and  though  the  enemies  of  the  Christ¬ 
ians  chose  sometimes  to  confound  them  with  the  Ophiani,  the 
latter  appear  to  have  borrowed  little  or  nothing  from  the 
Gospel.  They  were  certainly  in  being  in  the  second  century, 
but  their  tenets  were  not  very  widely  diffused,  and  were  per¬ 
haps  lost  in  the  more  attractive  systems  of  Marcion  and 
Valentinusx.  There  is  evidence  that  Rome  was  not  the  only 
place  where  these  celebrated  teachers  of  Gnosticism  had  made 
converts.  Both  of  them  propagated  their  doctrines  in  the 
East,  before  they  visited  Europe  :  and  one  man,  w  ho  partly 
embraced  the  errors  of  V alentinus,  acquired  so  much  celebrity 
at  the  period  which  we  are  now  considering,  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  him. 

This  man  was  Bardesanes,  a  native  of  Edessa  in  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  where  he  lived  for  some  time  in  great  favour  with 
Abgarusy,  the  king  of  that  country.  I  have  mentioned  in  a 
formes  Lecture  z,  that  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Edessa 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  Bardesanes  was  perhaps  brought 
up  in  that  belief.  His  writings  in  defence  of  it  became  very 
celebrated,  and  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Apollonius,  whose 
reputation  stood  so  high  among  the  Stoic  philosophers,  that 
M.  Aurelius  attended  his  school  even  after  he  was  emperor. 
It  is  known  that  Apollonius  accompanied  L.  Yerus  when  he 
went  into  the  East  in  161,  and  it  is  probable  therefore  that 
he  met  with  Bardesanes  while  he  was  in  that  countrv.  This 
may  also  assist  us  in  fixing  the  date  of  Bardesanes ;  and  we 
may  judge  of  the  reputation  which  he  enjoyed,  when  we  read 
of  Apollonius  using  every  persuasion  to  make  him  give  up 
Christianity a.  Bardesanes  shewed  great  firmness,  as  well  as 

x  Beside  the  references  concern-  from  152  to  187.  See  Bayer.  Hist. 
ing  the  Ophiani  in  my  Bampton  Edess.  enumis  illustrata,  III.p.  173. 
Lectures,  note  66,  I  would  mention  Asseman,  Biblioth.  Orient,  vol.  I. 
Ittigius,  Hist.  Eccles.  Scec.  II.  Sel.  p.423.  Dodwell  contends,  that  Bar- 
cap.  VII.  11.  p.308.  Hartmann,  de  desanes  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Rebus  gestis  Christianorum  sub  Apo-  Elagabalus.  Diss.  ad  Iren.  IV.  35. 
stolis,  c.  22.  p.  543.  Tillemont,  Me-  p.360. 
moires,  tom.  II.  part.  2.  p.220.  *  XI.  p.  247. 

y  Abgarus  Bar  Menu,  supposed  to  a  Epiphan.  Htcr.  LYI.  1.  p.477. 

have  been  a  Christian,  who  reigned 
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courage,  in  defending  his  religious  belief;  and  for  some  time 
he  was  equally  zealous  in  refuting  the  heresies  which  were 
then  infecting  his  countrymen b.  He  wrote  a  work  against 
Marcion,  and  another,  upon  the  subject  of  fate,  was  inscribed 
to  Antoninus :  but  whether  this  meant  the  emperor,  or  a 
private  friend  of  that  name,  has  been  doubted.  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  he  was  personally  known  to  the  empe¬ 
ror  L.  Verus,  (who  was  also  called  Antoninus,)  as  well  as  to 
the  philosopher  Apollonius,  while  they  were  in  the  East, 
between  the  vears  161  and  166.  It  is  known  that  Verus 

c/ 

received  an  embassy  during  that  period  from  India,  and  that 
Bardesanes  held  a  conference  with  the  ambassadors c  :  he  may 
therefore  at  the  same  time  have  presented  his  work  to  the 
emperor ;  or  if  the  character  of  Verus  should  make  it  impro¬ 
bable  that  he  paid  any  attention  to  matters  of  learning  or 
religion,  Bardesanes  may  have  requested  Apollonius  to  pre¬ 
sent  his  work  to  M.  Aurelius  :  and  to  whichever  emperor  it 
was  addressed,  it  probably  gave  him  much  new  information 
concerning  the  Gospel.  We  learn  from  a  fragment  of  it 
preserved  by  Eusebius d,  that  Christians  were  to  be  found  not 
only  among  the  Egyptians,  but  among  the  Persians,  the 
Medes,  the  Parthians,  and  the  Bactrians  ;  and  such  testimony 
is  particularly  worthy  of  credit,  as  coming  from  a  man  who 
lived  in  Mesopotamia.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  always  con¬ 
tinue  sound  in  his  opinions.  He  is  generally  classed  among 
those  persons  who  held  the  Oriental  doctrine  of  two  Princi¬ 
ples  ;  and  his  vicinity  to  Persia  may  perhaps  have  given  him 
a  taste  for  that  philosophy.  He  is  said  in  fact  to  have  joined 
the  Valentinians  ;  and  he  agreed  with  them  in  denying  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  in  believing  Jesus  to  have  been 
an  incorporeal  phantom.  In  some  points  however  he  differed 
materially  from  Valentinus,  and  perhaps  there  was  no  time 
when  he  did  not  call  himself  a  Christian.  He  acknowledged 
the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament :  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term  he  held  the  unity  of  God  :  he  believed  that 

b  A  list  of  his  works  is  given  by  c  Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  IV.  17.  p. 
Hahn,  Comment.  Hist.  Theol.  de  35 6.  de  Styye,  apud  A.  Schott.  Obs. 
Bardesane.  p.  25,  where  is  the  best  Hum.  V.  20.  p.  229. 
account  of  his  life.  See  also  Strun-  rt  Pi  sep.  Evang.  VI.  10.  p.  273. 
zius.  Hist.  Bordesan,  c.  18,  19. 
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God,  who  was  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  the  Creator  01 
the  world  ;  and  he  even  held  that  the  Word  of  God,  or  his 
Son,  cooperated  in  this  creation.  In  all  these  points  he  much 
more  resembled  a  Christian  than  a  Gnostic :  but  his  specula¬ 
tions  upon  the  origin  of  matter  and  of  evil  led  him  into  some 
peculiar  notions,  which  have  caused  him  to  be  classed  with 
the  precursors  of  Manicheism.  He  taught  that  the  Devil  was 
not  created  by  God,  and  thus  he  thought  to  account  for  evil 
without  making  God  the  author  of  it.  Some  of  his  errors 
were  abjured  by  him  before  he  died,  though  not  the  whole  of 
them ;  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  looked  upon  as 
so  decidedly  heretical  as  many  others  of  the  Gnostic  school e. 
His  son,  who  was  named  Harmonius,  studied  at  Athens,  and 
followed  in  some  points  the  mistaken  opinions  of  his  father. 
Particular  mention  is  made  of  the  hymns  which  he  composed 
to  the  memory  of  the  martyrs  and  Bardesanes  was  himself 
the  author  of  several  hymns  in  the  Syriac  language. 

Irenseus  had  perhaps  little  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
Gnostics  before  he  visited  Rome,  but  they  made  a  great 
impression  upon  his  mind.  We  have  no  information  as  to 
the  time  which  he  passed  in  that  city :  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing,  as  is  stated  by  one  of  his  biographers?, 
that  he  went  on  afterwards  to  Asia.  He  probably  found  the 
church  of  Rome  in  a  state  of  suffering  little  short  of  that 
which  he  had  witnessed  at  Lyons :  and  if  the  emperor  acted 
upon  the  orders  which  he  sent  to  his  representative  in  the 
latter  city,  there  must  have  been  several  martyrdoms  at  Rome 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  When  Irenseus  returned 
to  Lyons,  he  found  the  church  without  its  spiritual  head. 
Pothinus  had  been  martyred,  as  I  have  stated,  in  the  late 
persecution  ;  and  the  work  of  destruction  had  been  so  exten¬ 
sive,  that  some  time  would  be  required  before  the  church 
could  be  restored  to  a  state  of  tranquillity11.  Irenseus  was 

e  See  Strunzius,  Hist.  Bardesanis.  the  Acts  of  Symphorianus,  who  is 
Beausobre,  Hist,  de  Manichee,  tom.  said  to  have  suffered  at  Autun,  a 
II.  p.  128.  city  not  far  from  Lyons.  The 

f  Theodoret,  H.  E.  IV.  29.  magistrate  acted  upon  the  same  edict 

£  Feuardentius.  The  same  is  said  of  M.  Aurelius  which  is  noticed  in 
by  Le  Sueur,  Hist,  de  VEglise ,  ad  the  Acts  of  Justin  Martyr,  that 
an.  177.  whoever  would  not  sacrifice  to  the 

h  Ruinart  has  admitted  as  genuine  Gods  should  be  punished  by  tor- 
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himself  the  person  appointed  to  succeed  Pothinus :  and  if  his 
other  qualifications  were  equal  to  his  learning,  there  could 
not  have  been  a  fitter  person  to  preside  over  the  church*.  I 
have  already  mentioned  some  of  his  compositions k,  and  it  was 
not  long  after  his  appointment  to  the  bishopric,  that  he  began 
his  great  work  in  five  books,  entitled,  A  Refutation  of  Knowledge 
falsely  so  called.  It  was  intended  to  expose  the  whole  system 
of  the  Gnostics,  particularly  of  Valentinus  :  and  we  may  judge 
of  the  extensive  circulation  given  to  these  doctrines,  when  we 
find,  from  Irenseus,  that  some  women  had  embraced  them 
even  in  the  distant  country  which  was  watered  by  the  Rhone. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  so  valuable  a  work  only 
exists  in  an  old  Latin  translation.  It  appears  to  have  been 
written  in  the  reign  of  Commodus1,  and  while  Eleutherus  was 
bishop  of  Rome m  ;  so  that  we  may  place  its  date  between  the 
years  180  and  189. 

If  the  personal  presence  of  the  emperor  had  any  effect 
upon  the  state  of  the  Christians  in  Rome,  it  ceased  in  the 
vear  178,  when  he  set  out  with  his  son  Commodus  for  a 

9/  * 

second  war  with  the  Marcomanni.  His  military  operations, 
which  were  uniformly  successful,  kept  him  absent  from  Rome 
during  the  whole  of  the  following  year  :  and  in  the  spring  of 
180  he  died  in  Pannonia.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
persecution  did  not  entirely  cease  during  the  whole  of  that 
period.  Theophilus,  whom  I  have  mentioned  as  bishop  of 
Antioch11,  wrote  his  work  to  Autolycus  soon  after  the  death 
of  M.  Aurelius,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians  were  not 
then  over.  W e  shall  see  that  they  continued  at  the  beginning 
of  the  following  reign ;  and  before  we  say  any  thing  of  the 
new  emperor,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  character  of 
M.  Aurelius,  so  far  as  his  influence  was  felt  by  the  professors 
of  the  Gospel. 

ture.  For  martyrdoms  in  other  p.  152. 

places  of  Gaul  see  Tillemont,  Me-  1  He  mentions  Theodotion’s  ver- 
moires,  tom.  II.  part.  2.  p.  275.  tom.  sion  of  the  Scriptures,  which  was 
III.  part.  1.  p.  63.  made  in  the  reign  of  Commodus. 

1  Some  persons  have  supposed  (Epiphan.  de  Mensur.)  17.  p.  172. 
him  to  have  been  born  in  120,  others  m  He  gives  the  succession  of  the 
in  140.  bishops  of  Rome  down  to  Eleu- 

k  For  an  account  of  them  see  therus,  but  no  further.  (III.  3.  p. 
Dodwell,  Diss.  ad  Iren.  VI.  Tille-  176.) 
mont,  Me'moires,  tom.  III.  part.  1.  n  See  page 400. 
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I  have  given  reasons  for  not  classing  Trajan,  Hadrian, 
and  Antoninus  Pius,  with  the  persecutors  of  the  church. 
The  Christians  suffered  in  different  parts  of  the  empire 
during  all  these  reigns,  but  there  were  no  definite  perecutions, 
which  could  be  traced  to  the  edicts  of  the  emperors.  Nero 
and  Domitian  are  always  considered  to  have  obtained  this 
disgraceful  distinction.  Trajan  has  also  been  said  to  have 
instituted  the  third  persecution,  and  the  fourth  has  sometimes 
been  ascribed  to  Hadrian :  but  other  writers  have  made 
M.  Aurelius  the  fourth  persecutor,  so  that  Antoninus  Pius 
escapes  without  this  obloquy  being  attached  to  his  name.  I 
have  perhaps  said  enough  to  shew,  that  we  cannot  speak  of 
ten  persecutions,  according  to  the  common  notion0,  nor  of 
any  definite  number ;  but  the  three  emperors  mentioned 
above  were  rather  favourable  to  the  Christians  by  their  edicts 
than  otherwise.  We  can  hardly  say  the  same  of  M.  Aurelius, 
who  called  himself  a  philosophical  emperor,  and  who  was  not 
without  amiable  qualities,  according  to  the  notions  of  that 
day.  The  mention  made  by  himself,  of  his  having  received 
religious  impressions  very  early  from  his  mother,  might  give  us 
a  favourable  idea  of  both  of  them.  His  philosophy,  which 
was  of  the  Stoical  school,  was  perhaps  one  cause  of  his 
despising  the  Christians.  We  have  seen,  that  Apollonius, 
whose  lectures  were  attended  by  the  emperor  before  and  after 
his  accession,  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  new  religion.  The 
emperor  P  mentions  another  person,  named  Diognetus,  who 
had  taught  him  to  have  no  faith  in  incantations,  the  exorcising 
of  evil  spirits,  or  any  pretended  wonders  of  that  kind  :  and  he 
most  probably  included  the  Christians  among  the  numerous 
impostors  of  the  day.  There  is  reason  to  think,  that  the 
celebrated  orator  Fronto,  from  whom  the  emperor  had  taken 
lessons  in  eloquence,  published  a  work  which  contained  calum¬ 
nies  against  the  Christians  :  and  we  may  say  generally  that- it 
was  not  till  the  present  reign,  that  the  philosophers  began  to 
attend  with  any  seriousness  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Christians. 
M.  Aurelius  was  himself  a  philosopher:  and  we  may  say  in 

°  This  notion,  which  is  mentioned  taken  from  Rev.  xvii.  12 — 14. 
for  the  first  time  by  Sulpitius  Severus  p  1.6. 

in  the  fourth  century,  was  perhaps  n  Minucius  Felix,  c.  10,  et3i. 
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his  defence,  that  the  increasing  demoralization  of  the  people 
made  them  more  impatient  of  any  restraint  in  their  thirst  for 
Christian  blood.  The  emperor  ought  to  have  restrained 
them ;  but  his  edicts  rather  followed,  than  led,  the  wishes  of 
his  subjects.  We  have  seen  that  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
reign  was  a  continued  series  of  persecutions ;  and  he  cannot 
be  acquitted  of  making  it  more  easy  for  the  enemies  of  the 
Christians  to  gratify  their  malice.  He  must  in  many  ways 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  Christian  doctrines  :  but, 
like  his  master  Apollonius,  he  was  determined  not  to  listen  to 
them :  and  his  own  writings  furnish  a  proof  of  the  prejudice 
with  which  he  viewed  the  Christian  martyrs.  Speaking  of 
the  soul  being  ready  to  quit  the  body  at  any  time,  if  required, 
he  says  that  it  ought  to  be  an  act  of  specific  deliberation,  and 
not  the  result  of  mere  obstinacv,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Christians r.  On  the  whole  we  must  say,  that  the  condition 
of  the  Christians  was  much  worse  at  the  end  of  his  reign 
than  at  the  beginning :  and  the  name  of  M.  Aurelius,  though 
conspicuous  among  philosophers,  has  also  an  eminent  place 
among  the  opponents  of  the  Gospel. 

L.  Aurelius  Commodus  was  nineteen  years  of  age  when  he 
was  called  to  the  empire  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  the 
year  180.  His  first  act  was  to  make  treaties  with  the 
different  German  nations,  with  whom  he  had  been  at  war . 
and  having  effected  this  in  a  manner  by  no  means  satisfactory 
to  his  army,  he  hastened  to  Rome.  I  have  stated,  that  the 
persecution,  which  had  lasted  so  long,  was  not  at  an  end 
when  the  late  emperor  died;  and  a  defence  of  Christianity, 
which  was  written  by  Miltiades,  is  generally  ascribed  to  this 
period s.  The  work  itself  is  lost,  and  we  know  nothing  of  the 
writer,  except  that  he  was  a  rhetorician  by  profession1,  and 
published  against  Montanus,  as  well  as  upon  other  subjects0. 
His  defence  of  Christianity  seems  not  to  have  been  addressed 
to  the  emperor,  but  to  the  magistrates  of  the  country  in 
which  he  lived  :  and  if  the  empire  was  then  in  the  hands  of 
Commodus,  the  apologist  would  probably  not  have  met  with 
much  attention  to  his  appeal. 

r  XI.  3.  Diss.  ad  Iren.  IV.  38.  p.  369. 

s  Dodwell  places  it  at  the  begin-  1  Tertull.  adv.  Valentin.  5. 

ning  of  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  u  Eus.  II.  E.  V.  17. 
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It  cannot  however  be  denied  that  the  reign  of  Commodus  was 
less  injurious  to  the  Christians  than  those  of  his  immediate 
predecessors  :  and  we  have  to  account  for  the  singular 
phenomenon,  that  the  Christians  were  persecuted  when  en¬ 
lightened  and  philosophical  princes  were  on  the  throne,  but 
enjoyed  a  respite  under  a  man,  whose  character  was  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  sensuality  and  cruelty x*  It  is  not  difficult  to  explain 
this  apparent  paradox.  The  government  of  Hadrian  or  M. 
Aurelius,  was  comparatively  mild ;  and  so  long  as  their 
subjects  did  not  meddle  with  affairs  of  state*  they  were  left 
very  much  to  themselves :  they  found  an  interest  or  an 
amusement  in  persecuting  the  Christians,  and  their  masters 
did  not  interfere  with  them.  But  Commodus  treated  his 
subjects*  as  they  were  disposed  to  treat  the  Christians :  to 
put  them  to  death,  was  his  pastime  :  and  while  they  were 
expecting  the  blow  to  fall  upon  themselves,  they  had  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  lay  hands  upon  the  Christians.  The 
latter  therefore  escaped  persecution,  not  because  their  enemies 
were  less  prejudiced  or  less  malicious,  but  because  they  were 
employed  in  providing  for  their  own  security.  Another  rea¬ 
son  may  perhaps  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  character  of 
Commodus  which  related  to  religion.  The  four  preceding 
emperors  had  professed  great  attachment  to  the  national 
belief;  and  they  were  perhaps  sincere  according  to  their 
notions,  and  the  light  which  they  possessed :  but  Commodus 
did  not  even  keep  up  the  semblance  of  outward  respect  to  the 
Gods  of  his  country  :  the  temples  were  converted  by  him  into 
scenes  of  debauchery  and  bloodshed y  :  and  we  may  judge  of 
the  disgust  which  was  raised  by  such  profanations,  when  we 
find  the  senate  insulting  him  after  his  death,  as  the  enemy  of 
the  Gods,  and  the  violator  of  temples.  It  was  not  likely 
therefore  that  he  would  regard  any  representations  which 
might  be  made  to  him  concerning  the  alarming  increase  of 
Christianity :  and  when  he  proceeded  to  personate  Hercules, 
and  to  exact  divine  honours  to  himself,  he  strengthened  the 
arguments  of  the  Christians,  who  had  long  been  exposing  the 
impieties  and  absurdities  of  heathenism.  Even  M.  Aurelius 

x  See  Cellarius  de  bonorum  alio-  in  Christianos  affectu. 
quiPrincipum,  Trajani, fyc.  acerbiore  y  Lamprid.  2.  9. 
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himself  had  given  them  an  advantage  of  this  kind  ;  and  when 
the  senate  at  his  request  declared  his  wife  Faustina  to  be  a 
goddess,  and  gave  to  her  the  attributes  of  Juno,  Venus,  and 
Ceres,  we  are  at  a  loss  whether  to  wonder  most  at  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  the  emperor  in  not  seeing  her  immoralities,  or  at  the 
obsequiousness  of  the  senate  in  giving  them  such  a  reward. 
The  emperor  however  had  taken  great  pains  in  forming  the 
mind,  and  correcting  the  vicious  disposition,  of  his  son 
Commodus  :  and  whatever  were  the  failings  of  M.  Aurelius, 
he  never  intended  to  offer  those  outrages  to  religion  and  mo¬ 
rality,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  history  of  his  successor. 

Though  such  conduct  in  the  head  of  the  empire  was 
degrading  to  human  nature,  we  may  hope,  from  the  causes 
assigned  above,  that  the  condition  of  the  Christians  began 
gradually  to  amend.  Eusebius  speaks  of  the  church  enjoying 
peace  throughout  the  world,  and  of  many  persons  of  rank 
embracing  Christianity  in  the  city  of  Rome2.  This  perhaps 
took  place  rather  later  in  the  reign  :  but  an  event  happened 
in  the  year  183,  which  turned  out  favourable  to  the  Christians, 
though  in  many  points  of  view  the  transaction  was  disgrace¬ 
ful.  Commodus  had  been  married  to  Crispina,  in  the  year 
before  he  set  out  with  his  father  for  the  German  war : 
and  this  woman,  after  she  became  empress,  was  convicted 
of  adultery.  In  the  year  183  she  was  banished  to  the  island 
of  Caprese,  and  her  place  was  supplied  by  more  than  one 
mistress  in  the  emperor's  court.  One  of  them  was  Marcia, 
who  had  lived  before  with  Quadratus,  but  not  as  his  wife  ; 
and  when  Quadratus  was  put  to  death  by  Commodus,  she 
married  Eclectus,  who  had  been  his  chamberlain ;  but  this 
did  not  hinder  her  from  forming  the  same  illicit  connexion 
with  the  emperor,  which  she  had  before  carried  on  with  her 
husband's  master.  Such  a  complication  of  depravity  becomes 
still  more  extraordinary,  when  we  are  told  that  Marcia  was  a 
Christian.  The  evidence  seems  unquestionable,  that  she  had 
been  converted  to  the  Gospel ;  but  as  too  often  happens,  she 
allowed  her  passions  to  get  the  better  of  her  principles.  The 
case  would  be  perplexing,  if  we  did  not  see  similar  instances, 
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where  all  the  parties  profess  to  be  believers  ;  and  if  any 
persons  object  to  the  Gospel,  that  it  did  not  restrain  this 
woman  from  her  licentious  conduct,  we  can  only  complain 
of  the  unfairness  which  looks  for  different  results  in  the 
second  century  from  those  which  are  produced  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth:  Marcia  appears  to  have  so  far  retained  her  belief 
in  Christianity,  that  she  extended  her  influence  to  all  the 
professors  of  it.  She  was  the  favourite  mistress  of  Corn- 
modus,  and  received  from  him  almost  all  the  marks  of 
respect  which  were  given  to  a  wifea.  This  enabled  her  to 
shew  many  acts  of  kindness  to  the  Christians b :  and  it  is 
a  singular  feature  in  the  history  of  the  church,  that  it  was 
indebted  for  this  first  instance  of  royal  favour  to  the  adul¬ 
terous  paramour  of  an  unfeeling  and  bloodthirsty  tyrant. 

W e  may  naturally  suppose  that  the  Roman  Christians 
derived  the  most  advantage  from  the  influence  of  Marcia  : 
but  Eusebius  had  probably  good  grounds  for  saying  that  the 
church  was  now  enjoying  a  season  of  peace  throughout  the 
world.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  case  more  particularly 
at  Alexandria :  and  though  the  Christians  of  that  place  had 
perhaps  their  share  of  suffering,  no  account  has  been  pre¬ 
served  of  any  resembling  those  which  relate  to  Rome,  and 
Lyons,  and  Asia  Minor.  Alexandria  was  in  one  respect  the 
source  of  great  detriment  to  the  Gospel,  since  many  of  the 
professors  of  Gnosticism  had  studied  in  the  schools  of  that 
city  :  but  the  eclectic  character,  which  the  Alexandrian  phi¬ 
losophy  had  assumed,  was  perhaps  not  unfavourable  to  the 
spreading  of  the  Gospel.  The  Platonists,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  had  modified  some  of  their  doctrines  by  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Jewish  scriptures  ;  and  they  were  now  beginning 
to  perceive,  that  it  was  their  interest  to  study  the  theology  of 
the  Christians.  This  gave  rise  a  few  years  after  to  what  is 
commonly  called  the  school  of  the  later  Platonists :  but  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  the  heathen  philosophers  of  Alex¬ 
andria  were  satisfied  to  dispute  with  the  Christians,  without 
attempting  to  silence  them  by  force.  The  Christians  were 
prepared  for  these  encounters  by  having  their  converts  regu- 

a  Herodian.  I.  50.  b  Dio  Cass.  i.  e.  Xiphil.  LXXII.  4.  p.  1206. 
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larly  instructed  in  the  elements  of  their  faith :  and  the  cate¬ 
chetical  schools  of  Alexandria  deserve  particular  attention  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Gospel.  The  date  of  their  first 
establishment  is  not  clearly  ascertained  ;  though  we  might 
form  some  approximation  to  it,  if  we  could  depend  upon  a 
late  writer c,  who  says  that  Athenagoras  was  the  first  person 
who  presided  in  the  school.  I  have  mentioned  Athenagoras 
as  the  author  of  a  work  in  defence  of  Christianity,  which  is 
placed  by  some  writers  in  166,  and  by  others  in  177 :  so 
that  the  catechetical  school  might  be  thought  to  have  come 
into  existence  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  said  by  Jeromd  that  there  had  always 
been  ecclesiastical  teachers  there  from  the  time  of  St.  Mark, 
the  first  bishop  of  Alexandria  :  and  I  should  be  inclined  to 
conclude  that  the  converts  of  Christianity,  adults  as  well  as 
children,  had  the  benefit  of  a  more  systematic  mode  of  teach¬ 
ing  in  that  city  than  in  other  places.  It  is  probable  that  for 
some  time  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  the  only  subjects 
taught  in  these  schools  :  but  it  seems  certain,  that,  toward 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  the  same  persons  who  taught 
the  Christian  converts,  delivered  lectures  upon  many  branches 
of  knowledge.  Athenagoras  may  have  been  the  first,  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  school  upon  this  extended  principle  ;  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Commodus  we  find  the  education 
of  the  converts  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  who  might  be  almost 
said  to  unite  the  two  characters  of  a  philosopher  and  an 
apostle.  This  man  was  Pantsenus,  who  is  said  by  a  late 
writer e  to  have  been  taught  by  persons  who  had  seen  the 
Apostles.  I  shall  speak  hereafter  of  his  missionary  journey 
to  India  ;  but  at  present  we  are  to  consider  him  in  the  sin¬ 
gular  light  of  a  stoical  philosopher f,  who  delivered  lectures 
upon  Christianity  in  a  public  school  at  Alexandria.  The 
church  of  that  city  was  now  under  the  care  of  Julianus, 
who  succeeded  Agrippinus  in  the  bishopric  in  the  year  181  : 

c  Philippus  Sidetes,  apud  Dod-  that  Pantsenus  had  heard  some  of 
well,  Diss.  ad  Iren.  the  Apostles  themselves. 

d  Catal.  Script,  c.36.  f  Eus.  H.E.  V.  10.  He  is  called  a 

e  Phot.  Cod.  1 18.  This  is  very  Pythagorean  by  Philippus  Sidetes, 
possible,  but  we  can  hardly  say  the  apud  D odwell.  Diss.  ad  Iren. 
same  of  what  is  added  by  Photius, 
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but  the  bishops  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  office  of 
teaching  in  the  catechetical  schools,  though  in  some  respects 
they  had  the  management  of  them,  and  the  appointment  of 
the  teachers  seems  to  have  rested  with  the  bishops s.  This 
office  required  a  man  of  learning,  and  one  who  could  fix  the 
attention  of  the  heathen,  as  well  as  give  instructions  to  the 
new  converts.  Pantaenus  possessed  these  qualities  to  a  re¬ 
markable  degree :  and  we  may  judge  of  the  taste  for  litera¬ 
ture  which  he  encouraged  among  his  pupils,  when  we  find 
him  attended  at  this  period  by  Clement,  who  is  generally 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Alexandrian.  It  has  been 
disputed  whether  this  city  or  Athens  was  the  birthplace  of 
Clement,  and  it  appears,  from  an  expression  of  Eusebius h, 
that  his  parents  brought  him  up  in  heathenism.  His  con¬ 
version  however  took  place  at  an  early  period  of  his  life, 
and  his  Christian  education  was  received  under  Pantaenus 
in  the  schools  of  Alexandria. 

There  is  some  authority  for  supposing,  that  the  governor 
of  Egypt  was  favourable  to  the  Christians  during  part  of  the 
reign  of  Commodus.  That  important  trust  was  committed, 
in  the  year  186,  to  Philip,  whose  daughter  Eugenia  is  placed 
in  the  list  of  Martyrs'.  It  is  said  that  he  wished  to  marry 
her  to  Acilius,  one  of  the  consuls  of  this  year ;  but  that  she 
declined  the  connexion,  and  concealed  herself  in  the  dress  of 
a  man  among  that  peculiar  race  of  people,  who  are  described 
by  Philo  under  the  name  of  Therapeutae,  and  have  been 
identified  by  others  with  the  Essenes.  The  history  of  these 
men  is  very  obscure.  In  some  points  they  resembled  the 
Christians,  and  were  likely  to  be  attracted  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel.  The  Christians  also  were  likely  to  seek  for 
refuge  among  them,  whenever  they  were  persecuted  by  their 
heathen  enemies :  and  when  we  come  to  consider  the  rise  of 
monachism,  we  may  perhaps  have  to  inquire  further  into  the 
character  of  the  Therapeutae.  The  account,  which  connects 
them  with  Eugenia,  the  daughter  of  Philip,  is  perhaps  un- 


s  See  Michaelis,  Exercit.  Hist,  de 
Schol.  Alex,  in  Symbol.  Lit.  Bremens, 
vol.  I.  fascic.  3. 1. 1.  §.5. 
h  Prsep.  Evang.  II.  2.  p.61.  For 


the  history  of  Clement,  see  Guerike 
de  Schol.  Alexandr.  p.30. 

‘  The  Acts  of  Eugenia  are  quoted 
by  Baronius  ad  an.  188. 
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worthy  of  credit,  though  the  facts  related  do  not  appear 
improbable.  If  it  might  be  received,  the  governor  of  Egypt 
was  at  this  time,  or  shortly  after,  a  believer  in  the  Gospel ; 
and  such  a  conversion  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  Christians  of  Alexandria.  We  shall  perhaps 
see  reason  presently  to  believe^  that  the  story  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  destitute  of  foundation. 

The  church  at  Jerusalem  has  not  engaged  our  attention 
for  a  long  time.  We  saw  the  Christians  permitted  to  settle 
in  the  city,  when  it  was  refounded  by  Hadrian  in  135  ;  and 
since  the  Jews  were  strictly  excluded  from  the  same  privilege, 
we  may  hope  that  this  was  one  step  toward  their  living  free 
from  molestation.  Jerusalem,  or  rather  JElia,  was  probably 
a  place  of  no  importance  during  the  whole  of  the  century  ; 
and  the  catalogue  of  the  bishops  is  almost  the  only  circum¬ 
stance  preserved  of  its  ecclesiastical  history.  I  mentioned 
that  Marcus  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric  when  the  new 
city  was  founded ;  and  he  seems  to  have  held  it  till  161, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Cassianusk.  His  continuing  to 
hold  it  for  so  long  a  period  might  perhaps  indicate  an  absence 
of  persecution  :  but  upon  the  same  principle  we  might  suspect 
that  troublesome  times  succeeded  ;  for  between  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  year  and  the  fourth  year  of  Commodus,  (A.D.  184.) 
we  find  the  names  of  nine  bishops,  which  gives  an  average  of 
only  two  years  and  an  half  to  each  of  their  bishoprics1.  We 
observed  the  same  rapid  succession  in  the  thirty-one  years 
which  preceded  the  taking  of  the  city  by  Hadrian :  and  it  is 
perhaps  unsafe  in  either  case,  particularly  in  the  latter,  to 
infer  that  the  lives  of  so  many  bishops  were  shortened  by 
martyrdom.  W e  read  of  no  military  movement  in  the  country, 
except  the  short  revolt  of  A  vidius  Cassius  in  175,  the  scene 
of  which  lay  in  Syria :  and  the  observation,  which  I  have 
quoted  from  Tertullian,  that  no  Christian  was  found  in  the 
ranks  of  the  insurgents,  might  lead  us  to  hope  that  they  were 
not  molested  by  the  government.  We  shall  find  however  the 

k  Eus.  Chron.  The  Roman  Mar-  Publius,  Maximianus  or  Maximus, 
tyrology  speaks  of  the  martyrdom  Julianus,  Caius  or  Caianus,  Sym- 
of  Marcus  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  machus,  Caius,  Julianus,  Apion  or 
Octob.  22.  Capito.  In  184  Maximus  succeeded. 

1  Their  names  were  Cassianus, 
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same  quick  succession  during  the  remaining  years  of  Commo- 
dus,n  :  and  in  the  absence  of  further  information,  we  must  be 
content  to  pass  over  this  phsenomenon  without  being  able  to 
explain  it. 

This  is  perhaps  the  place  for  mentioning  Theodotion’s 
version  of  the  Jewish  scriptures,  which  was  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  literary  undertakings  of  the  age,  though  the  apostasy 
of  its  author  takes  him  out  of  the  class  of  Christian  writers. 
It  is  quoted  by  Irenseus,  who  appears  to  have  written  his 
great  work  before  the  year  189,  which  allows  us  to  believe, 
on  the  authority  of  Epiphaniusn,  that  the  translation  was 
made  in  the  reign  of  Commodus ;  and  the  Alexandrian 
Chronicle  fixes  it  expressly  to  the  year  184.  °  Theodotion 
was  a  native  of  Pontus,  but  he  appears  to  have  resided  at 
Ephesus.  He  was  at  first  a  Christian  ;  and  we  may  account 
for  his  embracing  the  heresy  of  Marcion,  either  from  both  of 
them  being  natives  of  Pontus,  or  from  Theodotion  living  at 
Ephesus,  where  Gnosticism  had  flourished  from  the  earliest 
times.  He  then  cast  off*  his  belief  in  Christ  altogether,  and 
went  over  to  the  Jews  ;  or  according  to  others  he  became  an 
Ebionite.  The  Ebionites  certainly  availed  themselves  of  his 
translation,  which  seemed  to  favour  their  notion  of  Jesus 
being  born  in  the  ordinary  way  P.  It  was  probably  undertaken 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Jews,  from  whom  he  learnt  the 
Hebrew  language  :  and  though  he  may  have  rendered  some 
passages  erroneously  to  serve  a  purpose,  he  is  allowed,  in 
parts  of  his  work,  to  have  produced  a  translation  which  is 
much  better  than  the  Septuagint. 

m  Narcissus  was  bishop  when  Vic-  n  De  Mensur.  17.  p.  172. 

tor  excommunicated  the  churches  of  0  Dodwell  places  it  in  175,  Diss. 

Asia  Minor,  which  happened  before  ad  Iren.  IV.  41.  p.  377.  See  Itti- 
the  death  of  Commodus;  and  be-  gius.  Hist.  Eccles.  Scec.  II.  Sel. 
tween  him  and  Maximus  there  were  cap.  I.  60. 
three  bishops,  Antoninus,  Valens,  p  Iren.  III.  21. 
and  Dolichianus. 
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THOUGH  the  indifference  of  Commodus  to  matters  of 
religion,  and  his  tyrannical  treatment  of  his  subjects, 
were  the  unintentional  cause  of  a  cessation  of  suffering  to  the 
Christians,  it  was  natural  that  their  enemies  should  shew 
their  hostility  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred.  W e  have 
an  instance  of  this  in  the  death  of  Apollonius,  who  is  sup¬ 
posed,  on  good  grounds,  to  have  been  a  senator  of  Rome  a. 
He  was  brought  before  Perennius  on  the  charge  of  being  a 
Christian  :  and  since  Perennius  appears  to  have  been  put  to 
death  in  186  b,  we  may  so  far  approximate  to  the  date  of  this 
transaction.  Perennius,  who  had  shared  the  command  of  the 
praetorian  guards,  in  conjunction  with  Paternus,  was,  upon 
the  death  of  his  colleague,  invested  with  the  management  of 
almost  all  the  affairs  of  the  empire c :  and  the  emperor  was 
glad  to  commit  to  him  the  trouble  of  listening  to  criminal 
charges.  In  the  present  instance  Perennius  probably  wished 
to  save  Apollonius :  and  the  accuser  was  sentenced  to  a 
painful  death  in  pursuance,  as  it  is  stated,  of  an  imperial 
decree.  This  might  allude  to  the  letter  of  Hadrian  to 
Minucius  Fundanusd,  or  to  that  of  Antoninus  Pius  and 

a  Eus.  H.E.  V.  21.  Hieron.  Catal.  pened  between  183  and  186.  p.  84. 
Script,  c.  42,  et  Epist.  LXX.  4.  c  Lamprid.  Com.  5.  Herodian. 
p.  427.  I.  19.  See  Gibbon,  c.  IV.  Vol.  I. 

b  Pagi  ad  Baron,  an.  189.  Ruinart  p.  143.  ed.  1807. 
says  that  the  event  must  have  hap-  d  See  page  346. 
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M.  Aurelius  to  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor e ;  in  both  of  which 
there  was  a  punishment  denounced  for  any  person  who 
accused  another  merely  of  being  a  Christian.  We  have  seen 
that  this  principle  had  been  evaded,  if  it  was  not  virtually 
repealed  by  subsequent  enactments :  and  the  history  of 
Apollonius  is  perhaps  a  proof  that  when  imperial  edicts  were 
at  variance  with  each  other,  magistrates  took  the  liberty  of 
acting  upon  that  which  suited  their  own  views,  without 
considering  which  was  the  most  recent.  It  might  have 
been  thought  that  the  acquittal  of  Apollonius  would  have 
immediately  followed  the  execution  of  his  accuser.  This 
however  was  not  the  case.  The  members  of  the  senate 
seem  to  have  taken  up  the  question,  and  Perennius  urged 
Apollonius  to  plead  his  cause  before  that  body.  He  did  so 
in  a  discourse  of  much  learning ;  which  was  perhaps  the  first 
instance,  or  at  least  the  most  remarkable,  of  Christianity 
forming  a  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Roman  senate.  The 
conduct  of  the  senators  is  rather  inexplicable.  They  acted 
upon  what  was  termed  an  ancient  law,  that  if  a  person  was 
once  brought  to  trial  upon  this  charge,  and  did  not  deny  it, 
his  punishment  necessarily  followed,  and  Apollonius  accord¬ 
ingly  received  sentence  of  death.  This  ancient  laic  seems  to 
answer  to  the  instructions  which  were  given  to  Pliny  by 
Trajan :  but  the  senators  forgot  that  the  same  edict  by 
which  the  accuser  of  Apollonius  had  already  suffered,  was  a 
virtual  repeal  of  the  principle  laid  down  by  Trajan  ;  and 
nothing  could  be  more  iniquitous  than  that  two  edicts,  which, 
when  taken  separately,  were  favourable  to  the  Christians, 
should  be  so  brought  to  bear  upon  each  other,  that  the 
accuser  and  the  accused  should  both  be  put  to  death.  Apol¬ 
lonius  was  a  man  of  learning  and  a  philosopher;  and  the 
defence  which  he  delivered  in  the  senate  was  extant  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius,  though  it  is  now  lost.  Some  persons  have 
considered  him  to  be  the  same  Apollonius  who  wrote  against 
Montanus f :  but  I  have  mentioned,  upon  other  authority, 
that  the  latter  was  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  distinct. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  emperor  took  any  part  in  the 
e  See  page  377,  384.  f  See  page  405,  408. 
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death  of  Apollonius,  and  the  persons  who  devised  it  were 
perhaps  wise  in  bringing  the  matter  before  the  senate.  Com- 
modus  himself  was  still  under  the  influence  of  Marcia ;  and 
we  have  another  instance  that  the  prejudice  against  the 
Christians  was  becoming  less  with  persons  of  rank,  when  we 
find  that  Severus,  who  was  afterwards  emperor,  allowed  his 
son  Caracalla  to  have  a  Christian  nurse.  Caracalla  was  born 
at  Lyons  in  188  s,  while  his  father  was  living  there  as 
governor  of  the  province.  Severus  had  himself  been  cured  of 
some  malady  by  a  Christian  named  Proculus  Torpacion  :  and 
Tertullian,  who  mentions  this  anecdote  h,  has  been  thought  to 
connect  Proculus  with  the  person  who  is  named  by  Dio  as 
the  preceptor  of  Caracalla.  We  know  that  Proculus  was  an 
inmate  in  the  family  of  Severus  till  the  time  of  his  death ; 
and  the  fact  of  Caracalla  having  a  Christian  nurse  cannot 
be  disputed,  as  it  rests  on  the  contemporary  authority  of 
Tertullian.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  future  character  of 
Caracalla  reflected  little  credit  on  his  education,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  was  not  his  preceptor,  but  his  nurse, 
who  is  stated  to  have  been  a  Christian.  This  woman  may 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  forming  his  mind,  and  we  do  not 
know  how  long  she  continued  her  attendance.  It  is  however 
remarkable,  that  a  heathen  writer  ‘  speaks  of  Caracalla  being 
particularly  mild  and  gentle  in  his  early  years.  It  is  said, 
that  when  he  saw  any  persons  exposed  to  wild  beasts  in  the 
amphitheatre,  he  shed  tears,  or  turned  away  his  face ;  and 
we  have  seen  that  this  cruel  punishment  was  often  inflicted 
upon  the  Christians.  When  he  was  seven  years  old,  he  saw 
a  playfellow  beaten  for  belonging,  as  it  is  termed,  to  the 
Jewish  religion  ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  boy  was  a 
Christian ;  and  the  young  Caracalla  took  it  so  much  to  heart, 
that  for  some  time  he  would  not  look  at  his  father,  nor  at 
the  father  of  the  boy,  nor  the  persons  who  beat  him.  The 
anecdote  seems  at  least  to  shew  that  Severus  had  some  people 
about  him  who  were  Christians :  and  the  character  of  his  son 
during  this  period  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  with  that  of  his 
maturer  years. 

The  season  of  peace,  which  the  church  was  now  enjoying, 
s  Pagi  ad  Baron,  an.  199  et  219.  h  Ad  Scap.  4.  1  Spartian.  Caracall.  I. 
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is  indicated  by  what  we  read  in  Eusebius k  of  several  persons 
travelling  into  distant  countries  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Some 
of  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  these  missions  may  be 
received  as  authentic,  while  others  are  extremely  doubtful. 
Eusebius  seems  to  have  believed  the  tradition  which  he  had 
received  of  Christianity  being  preached  in  India  by  Pantaenus. 
1  have  spoken  of  this  celebrated  man  as  president  of  the 
catechetical  school  in  Alexandria  :  and  according  to  Jerom1  he 
undertook  his  journey  to  the  East  some  time  after  the  year 
188,  when  Demetrius  had  succeeded  Julianus  as  bishop  of 
Alexandria  m.  This  same  writer  has  preserved  the  interesting 
fact  of  the  Indians  having  sent  a  deputation  to  Alexandria  to 
ask  for  some  person  to  instruct  them  ;  and  a  fitter  person 
could  not  perhaps  have  been  selected  than  Pantaenus.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  success  which  he  met  with  in  that  distant 
country.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  modern  times  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  some  Christians  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Malabar,  by  their  having  received  the  Gospel  from 
St.  Thomas.  I  have  mentioned  the  doubts  which  attend  such 
a  notion  in  a  former  Lecture n  :  and  it  would  perhaps  be 
equally  fanciful  to  connect  these  Indian  Christians  with  the 
preaching  of  Pantaenus  ;  to  which  we  must  add,  that  opin¬ 
ions  are  greatly  divided  as  to  the  country  which  is  meant  by 
India  in  this  tradition.  Jerom  appears  to  have  understood 
the  country  properly  so  called,  since  he  speaks  of  the  Brah¬ 
mins  receiving  instruction  from  Pantaenus.  Others,  however, 
have  supposed  Ethiopia  to  be  intended,  which  lay  contiguous 
to  Egypt :  and  others  again  have  looked  to  Arabia  Felix, 
which  was  sometimes  called  India  by  the  ancients.  The 
tradition,  which  had  reached  Eusebius,  might  lead  us  to  think 
that  Bartholomew  had  preached  in  India :  but  it  is  rather  a 
suspicious  circumstance,  that  Pantaenus  is  said  to  have  found 
a  copy  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  written  in  Hebrew  characters, 
which  Bartholomew  had  left  there.  The  use  of  such  a 
document  to  the  natives  of  India,  if  written  in  Hebrew  cha¬ 
racters,  is  not  very  apparent ;  unless  we  adopt  the  conjecture 

k  H.  E.  V.  io.  1  Catal.  Script,  to  India  before  he  was  president  of 

m  Guerike  ( de  Schol.  Alexandr.  the  school, 
p.  29.)  thinks  that  Pantpenus  went  n  Lect.  XI.  p.  245. 
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of  Mosheim0,  that  the  persons  who  sent  to  Alexandria  for  a 
teacher  were  Jews  settled  in  the  country  :  but  there  are  good 
grounds  for  concluding,  that  this  Hebrew  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  never  really 
existed.  The  Ebionites  had  a  Gospel,  which  appears  to  have 
been  taken  in  great  part  from  that  of  St.  Matthew,  and  they 
perhaps  wished  to  have  it  received  as  genuine  P.  If  they  did 
so,  they  may  have  been  the  inventors  of  the  story  that 
Pantsenus  found  an  Hebrew  Gospel  in  India ;  and  Eusebius 
does  not  at  all  say  that  Pantsenus  himself  made  such  a  state¬ 
ment  upon  his  return.  We  do  not  indeed  know  for  certain 
whether  he  ever  returned  to  Alexandria :  the  fact  is  stated 
by  JeromP,  and  the  evidence  of  a  late  writer1"  has  been  ad¬ 
duced  to  prove  that  he  resumed,  upon  his  return,  his  place  of 
teacher  in  the  catechetical  school :  but  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  this  statement  with  Eusebius,  who  speaks  of  Clement, 
the  most  learned  of  the  pupils  of  Pantsenus,  supplying  his 
place  as  teacher  in  the  catechetical  school ;  and  one  of  his 
works,  entitled,  An  Exhortation  to  the  Heathen ,  was  perhaps 
written  soon  after  the  year  190,  when  Pantfenus  had  left  the 
city.  There  is  reason  for  thinking,  that  he  had  published 
some  works  before  the  year  197  s :  and  it  has  been  conjectured, 
that  his  Exhortation  to  the  Heathen,  and  his  longer  work, 
entitled,  Psedagogus,  or  the  Instructor,  were  the  substance  of 
discourses  delivered  by  him  in  the  catechetical  school.  The 
Christians  were  now  becoming  the  assailants  in  the  war 
of  the  pen.  They  had  still  to  explain  their  doctrines  to  the 
heathen,  and  to  remove  the  calumnies  which  were  spread 
against  them  :  but  they  took  the  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
whole  system  of  paganism,  with  its  irrational  impieties.  They 
had  now  nothing  to  fear  on  the  score  of  learning,  and  the 
writings  of  Clement  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  new  era 
in  Christian  literature. 

°  De  Rebus  ante  Const,  cent.  well.  Dm.  ad  Iren. 

II.  § .  2.  s  This  is  founded  upon  the  notion 

p  See  Lecture  XI.  p.  248.  Tille-  of  his  being  the  Clement  mentioned 
mont ,  Memoir es,  tom.  III.  part.  1.  by  Caius  :  (apud  Eus.  H.  E.  V.  28.) 
p.  519.  and  if  so,  he  had  published  before 

Q  Catal.  Script.  the  excommunication  of  Theodotus 

r  Pnilippus  Sidetes,  apud  Dod-  by  Victor. 
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Among  the  traditions  which  are  deserving  of  no  credit,  we 
may  mention  that  of  Lucius,  a  British  prince,  having  sent  to 
Eleutherus,  bishop  of  Rome,  with  a  request  that  some  person 
would  go  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  him.  Eleutherus  held  the 
bishopric  from  the  year  173  to  189,  or  to  185,  according  to 
other  calculations :  and  most  of  the  accounts  suppose  him  to 
have  received  this  message  soon  after  his  appointment.  The 
only  circumstance,  which  gives  any  colour  of  truth  to  this 
story,  is  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Eleutherus  ;  and  perhaps 
there  was  some  circumstance  about  this  time,  which  was 
favourable  to  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel  in  Britain.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  give  any  credit  to  the  fable  concerning 
Lucius  t;  and  there  is  some  evidence,  that  the  Britons  did 
not  receive  Christianity  from  Rome,  or  from  any  of  the 
western  churches,  since  they  are  known  to  have  agreed  with 
the  Asiatics  in  their  mode  of  keeping  the  Paschal  festival0. 
We  have  the  authority  of  Tertullian  for  saying,  that  Christ¬ 
ianity  had  now  made  its  way  into  parts  of  the  island  which 
had  not  been  visited  by  the  Romans  ;  an  expression,  which  is 
perhaps  oratorical ;  but  he  must  have  known  that  the  Gospel 
had  made  some  progress  there,  and  it  had  perhaps  been 
gradually  gaining  ground  during  the  whole  of  the  century. 

It  is  Eusebius,  who  places  the  death  of  Eleutherus  in  the 
tenth  year  of  Commodus,  or  in  the  year  189  :  and  Victor, 
who  succeeded  him  as  bishop  of  Rome,  was  engaged  in  more 
than  one  transaction  of  considerable  importance.  Every  thing 
however  confirms  the  remark  made  above,  that  the  reign  of 
Commodus  was  comparatively  a  period  of  peace  to  the  Christ¬ 
ians.  There  is  no  certain  evidence  that  it  was  interrupted 
by  any  direct  interference  of  the  emperor.  The  death  of 
Apollonius  may  have  been  an  insulated  circumstance  :  though 
if  he  was  a  member  of  the  senate,  he  was  not  unlikely  to  have 
companions  in  his  suffering,  since  the  business  of  the  senate 
was  always  preceded  by  a  sacrifice x  ;  and  the  Christians  could 
hardly  be  present  at  such  a  ceremony.  The  martyrologies 

*  It  is  told  by  Baronius,  ad  an.  Bower,  History  of  the  Popes,  Eleu- 
183.  See  Usher,  Antiq.  Eccles.  Brit,  therus. 

c.  I.  p.  7.  Stillingfleet,  Antiq.  of  the  u  Bede,  Hist.  Eccles.  III.  25. 
British  Church,  c.  II.  Mosheim,  de  x  Aul.  Gell.  XIV.  7. 
rebus  ante  Const,  cent.  II.  §.  3. 
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speak  of  a  senator  named  Julius,  who  was  put  to  death  in 
this  reign  for  refusing  to  sacrifice  Y  :  and  Lampridius  names 
Julius  Proculus  among  the  many  senators  who  were  mur¬ 
dered  by  Commodus  :  but  whether  they  were  the  same  person, 
or  whether  any  Christian  of  that  name  was  martyred,  must 
remain  uncertain.  We  must  say  the  same  of  a  partial  per¬ 
secution,  which  Baronius  supposes  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
year  190.  Commodus  is  known  to  have  given  a  splendid 
exhibition  of  games  in  that  year,  which  was  the  fifteenth 
anniversary  of  his  assuming  the  proconsular  power :  and  he 
insisted  upon  divine  honours  being  paid  to  himself,  under  the 
character  and  in  the  garb  of  Hercules.  Many  persons  were 
put  to  death  for  laughing  at  this  extravagant  absurdity2  : 
and  the  martyrologies  speak  of  some  Christians  who  shared 
the  same  fate.  The  account  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
though  it  rests  on  little  authority  :  and  we  may  add,  that  the 
present  year  was  likely  to  set  the  populace  against  the 
Christians,  on  account  of  some  severe  visitations  which  befell 
the  city.  The  whole  of  Italy  was  suffering  from  a  pestilence, 
which,  as  is  often  the  case,  was  followed  in  Rome  by  a  scarcity 
of  food.  Many  public  buildings  were  also  destroyed  by  fire  : 
and  if  Commodus  put  the  Christians  to  death  for  refusing  to 
worship  him  as  Hercules,  he  might  easily  persuade  the  people 
that  such  victims  would  avert  the  anger  of  the  Gods. 

The  time  however  was  approaching,  when  the  world  was  to 
be  freed  from  the  monstrous  impieties  of  Commodus  :  and 
though  his  cruelties  to  his  heathen  subjects  had  given  some 
respite  to  the  Christians,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  latter  felt 
thankful  for  his  removal  by  death.  This  event  happened  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year  192,  and  his  end  was  sufficiently 
tragical.  He  was  first  poisoned  and  then  strangled  by  Lsetus 
the  commander  of  the  praetorian  guards,  his  chamberlain 
Eclectus,  and  Marcia  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  as  the 
wife  of  the  latter,  and  the  mistress  of  Commodus.  History 
says  nothing  more  of  this  woman,  whose  disgraceful  life  might 
well  have  been  forgotten,  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  partial 
attachment  to  Christianity. 

In  tracing  the  fortunes  of  the  church,  we  are  not  required 
y  Baron,  ad  an.  192.  Num.  III.  z  Dio,  LXXII.  21.  p.  1221. 
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to  dwell  upon  the  political  events  which  followed  the  death  of 
Commodus.  The  year  193  saw  three  emperors,  beside  two 
other  pretenders  to  the  empire.  Helvius  Pertinax,  who  had 
been  prefect  of  the  city,  was  killed  by  the  praetorian  guards, 
before  he  had  held  his  honours  quite  three  months.  Didius 
Julianus  then  purchased  the  empire  by  offering  to  each  of 
these  same  soldiers  250  gold  pieces,  or  upwards  of  200/.  He 
survived  his  purchase  only  by  two  months.  As  soon  as  his 
accession  was  known,  three  persons  declared  themselves  his 
opponents  in  different  parts  of  the  world ;  Piscennius  Niger 
in  Syria,  Clodius  Albinus  in  Britain,  and  L.  Septimius  Severus 
in  Pannonia.  The  latter  deserved  the  empire  for  his  activity, 
if  not  for  his  virtues.  He  was  now  forty-seven  years  old, 
having  being  born  at  Leptis  in  Africa.  His  education  had 
been  literary  as  well  as  military  :  and  we  might  view  his 
character  with  more  interest,  though  with  much  more  abhor¬ 
rence,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  he  was  the  governor  of  the 
province,  who  tortured  the  martyrs  at  Lyons  in  the  year  177. 
It  is  certain  that  he  held  that  station,  but  most  probably  at  a 
later  period  a  :  and  what  I  have  mentioned  of  his  retaining  in 
his  household  a  Christian  who  had  cured  him,  and  of  his 
having  a  Christian  nurse  for  his  son  Caracalla,  might  shew 
that  he  was  not  much  prejudiced  against  persons  of  that 
religion.  He  had  the  prudence  to  march  immediately  for 
Rome,  having  first  neutralized  the  rivalry  of  Albinus  by 
giving  him  the  title  of  Caesar ;  and  his  approach  to  the 
capital  was  the  signal  for  Julianus  being  put  to  death.  He 
stayed  in  Rome  only  thirty  days,  and  immediately  set  out  for 
the  east  to  encounter  Niger. 

The  principal  events  of  the  year  194  were  the  death  of 
Niger,  after  more  than  one  defeat  from  the  forces  of  Severus, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Byzantium.  We  have 
again  the  evidence  of  Tertullianb,  that  the  Christians  did  not 
join  Niger,  as  he  also  said  of  them  during  the  former  insur¬ 
rection  under  Avidius  Cassius.  This  however  does  not  tell 
to  their  credit  or  discredit :  for  when  the  empire  was  vacant, 
the  legions  in  Syria  had  as  good  a  right  to  set  up  an  emperor 
as  those  in  Pannonia:  but  if  Tertullian  is  correct  as  to  the 

a  See  note  i,  page  418.  b  Ad  Scap.  2.  Apol.  35. 
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fact,  the  Christians  were  likely  to  profit  by  this  circumstance, 
when  Severus  had  killed  his  rival,  and  was  inquiring  into  the 
persons  who  had  supported  him.  The  Jews  indeed  appear  to 
have  applied  to  Niger  for  a  remission  of  their  tribute,  which 
he  refused  to  grant  them  ;  and  they  could  get  no  better 
terms  from  Severus  :  but  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  the 
heathen  had  by  this  time  learnt  to  distinguish  between  the 
Christians  and  the  Jews  :  and  if  Severus  felt  any  displeasure 
against  the  latter,  he  may  for  that  very  reason  have  favoured 
the  Christians. 

He  passed  the  following  year  in  making  expeditions  into 
Arabia,  and  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  Euphrates  :  at 
which  time  he  made  a  treaty  with  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa0, 
who  is  supposed,  upon  good  grounds,  to  have  been  a  Christian. 
The  siege  of  Byzantium  also  continued,  and  was  not  brought 
to  a  close  till  196,  when  the  city  surrendered  to  the  forces  of 
Severus.  Csecilius  Capella  had  commanded  the  garrison  for 
Niger  :  and  the  fact  of  his  not  being  supported  by  the  Christ¬ 
ians  is  proved  in  this  instance  by  an  event  which  took  place 
during  the  siege,  and  which  excited  considerable  sensation  in 
the  church  at  large.  A  writer,  who  lived  not  long  after  this 
period d,  has  mentioned  Theodotus,  as  being  excommunicated 
by  Victor  for  saying  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man.  Epiphanius 
informs  us,  that  Theodotus  was  a  native  of  Byzantium ;  and 
that  being  brought  before  the  governor  of  the  city,  in  the  time 
of  some  persecution,  and  examined,  together  with  several 
others,  on  the  charge  of  being  a  Christian,  he  denied  his  faith, 
and  so  escaped  the  death  which  was  inflicted  upon  the  reste. 
Epiphanius  professes  himself  ignorant  of  the  particular  per¬ 
secution  :  and  various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the 
time  in  which  it  took  place.  I  should  be  inclined  to  conclude, 
that  it  was  in  his  native  city  Byzantium,  and  during  some 
part  of  the  three  years1  siege  which  it  sustained  from  the 
forces  of  Severus f.  Tertullian  informs  us,  that  when  the 
city  was  taken,  Csecilius  congratulated  the  Christians  s  :  from 

c  Herodian.  III.  27.  Tillemont,  ( Memoires ,  tom.  II.  part. 

d  Supposed  to  be  Caius,  apud  2.  p.  270.)  though  he  makes  a  con- 
Eus.  H.  E.  V.  28.  fusion  as  to  dates. 

e  Haer.  LIV.  1.  p.463.  f?  Ad  Scap.  3. 

1  This  is  partly  the  opinion  of 
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which  we  must  infer,  that  they  had  been  previously  in  a  state 
of  suffering.  It  seems  most  probable  that  Csecilius  had  him¬ 
self  being  harassing  them  for  not  taking  arms  in  favour  of 
Niger.  We  must  suppose  also,  that  the  inhabitants  espoused 
the  same  side  with  the  army,  or  the  city  would  not  have  held 
out  so  long :  and  when  their  cause  began  to  be  desperate,  it 
was  very  likely  that  they  would  wreak  their  vengeance  upon 
the  Christians  who  refused  to  take  up  arms.  It  was  while 
many  of  his  companions  were  suffering  martyrdom,  that  Theo- 
dotus  denied  his  belief  in  Christ,  and  so  for  a  while  he 
escaped.  But  when  the  city  was  taken,  and  the  Christians 
were  freed  from  danger  by  the  presence  of  the  victorious 
army,  some  of  them  reproached  Theodotus  for  his  shameful 
cowardice.  He  then  went  to  Rome,  and  was  for  some  time 
unnoticed :  but  being  recognised  and  again  taunted  for  his 
apostasy,  he  defended  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  not 
denied  God,  but  man:  evidently  meaning  to  say,  that  he 
believed  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man.  This  impiety  was  brought 
to  the  ears  of  Victor,  who  expelled  him  from  the  communion 
of  his  church  h. 

It  seems  strange  to  our  present  notions,  that  Theodotus 
was  by  trade  a  dresser  of  leather,  and  yet  a  man  of  consider¬ 
able  learning.  Such  however  was  the  fact.  He  had  studied 
the  Greek  philosophy,  and  was  himself  an  author :  but  he  and 
his  followers  are  charged  with  altering  some  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Many  persons  have  been  per¬ 
plexed  with  what  is  said  by  the  writer  quoted  by  Eusebius, 
that  Theodotus  was  the  father  and  founder  of  this  heresy, 
which  denied  Christ  to  be  God.  Other  writers  have  also 
spoken  of  him  as  inventing  this  notion1:  which  seems  at 
variance  with  what  we  know  of  the  tenets  of  the  Cerinthians 
and  Ebionites.  These  heretics  believed  that  Christ  did  not 
descend  upon  Jesus  till  when  he  was  baptized  :  and  though 
they  believed  Christ  to  be  an  emanation  from  God,  they 
held  that  Jesus  was  an  human  being,  born  in  the  ordinary 

h  The  tradition  is  scarcely  deserv-  Praedestinatus  also  mentions,  that 
ing  of  notice,  that  Victor  assembled  the  Theodotians  were  refuted  by 
a  council  of  fifteen  bishops,  which  Craton,  a  bishop  of  Syria,  c.  33. 
condemned  Theodotus  and  Ebion.  i  Bampton  Lectures,  note  100. 
(Concil.  ed.  Lab.  vol.  I.  p.  602.) 
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way.  This  distinction  between  Jesus  and  Christ,  which  has 
been  overlooked  by  most  writers,  will  perhaps  explain  why 
Theodotus  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  his  heresy.  No 
person  before  him  had  believed  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man. 
Such  a  notion  was  never  conceived  by  any  Cerinthian  or 
Ebionite,  nor  by  any  other  Gnostic.  This  impiety  was  re¬ 
served  for  Theodotus  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  who 
discarded  the  doctrine  of  Christ  descending  upon  Jesus  at  his 
baptism,  and  held  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  (that  is,  a 
teacher  commissioned  and  inspired  by  God,)  from  the  moment 
of  his  birth.  Thus  Theodotus  was  the  first  who  believed 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man :  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  though  he  denied  his  preexistence  and  inherent  divinity, 
he  believed  in  his  miraculous  conception,  and  taught  that  he 
was  born  of  a  virgin  by  the  Holy  Ghost k.  His  opinions 
therefore  agreed  very  closely  with  those  of  the  first  Socinians : 
and  we  have  seen  that  they  were  disclaimed  by  the  church  as 
soon  as  they  were  avowed. 

Theodotus  attracted  several  followers,  as  every  person  was 
sure  to  do,  who  introduced  any  new  doctrine  at  Rome. 
Another  Theodotus,  who  was  a  banker,  Asclepiades  or  Ascle- 
piodotus,  Apollonius  or  Apollonides,  and  Hermophilus,  are 
mentioned  as  holding  the  same  doctrines,  and,  like  their 
master,  corrupting  the  scriptures.  They  were  also  noted  for 
an  extravagant  attachment  to  the  study  of  logic  and  mathe¬ 
matics.  They  even  carried  this  taste  so  far,  as  to  have 
recourse  to  syllogisms  and  geometrical  demonstrations,  when 
they  were  called  to  defend  their  errors  in  religion.  But  the 
most  celebrated  supporter  of  this  heresy  was  Artemon,  or 
Artemas,  who  seems  to  have  lived  not  long  after  Theodotus1  : 
and  he  is  stated  to  have  agreed  with  him  in  believing  the 
miraculous  conception  as  well  as  the  simple  humanity  of 
Jesus m.  These  persons  retained  so  much  of  the  customs  of 
the  church  as  to  have  a  bishop  of  their  own.  The  first  who 
is  mentioned  as  holding  the  office  was  Natalius",  who  so  far 
differed  from  his  master,  that  he  had  courage  to  suffer  for  his 

k  Theodoret.  Hcer.  Fab.  V.  n.  p.172. 
p.  278.  Pseudo-Tertull.  de  Free-  m  Theodoret.  Hcer.  Fab.  II.  4. 
script.  53.  p.  223.  n  Eus.  H.  E.  V.  ult. 

1  See  Wesseling,  Probabil.  c.  21. 
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faith  in  some  persecution :  and  it  was  no  doubt  considered  a 
great  triumph,  when  they  could  shew  a  confessor0  at  the 
head  of  their  party.  His  salary  was  120  denarii  each  month; 
which  tells  us  something  of  the  customs  of  the  times  :  and  we 
have  an  extraordinary  instance  either  of  miraculous  inter¬ 
ference  or  of  fraud,  in  the  manner  in  which  Natalius  was 
restored  to  the  church.  But  this  belongs  more  properly  to  a 
later  period,  when  Zephyrinus  was  bishop  of  Rome. 

The  excommunication  of  Theodotus  by  Victor  happened 
most  probably  not  long  after  his  arrival  at  Rome  in  the  year 
196  or  197 :  and  the  following  year  is  mentioned  P  as  the 
date  of  a  transaction,  in  which  Victor  was  less  creditably 
engaged,  and  carried  his  love  of  excommunication  to  a  much 
more  unwarrantable  length.  The  controversy  about  the 
Paschal  festival  had  continued  to  divide  some  parts  of  the 
eastern  and  western  churches,  ever  since  Polycarp  and  Ani- 
cetus  had  discussed  the  question  at  Rome  in  158.  The  two 
parties  however  had  not  conducted  themselves  with  the 
mildness  of  those  bishops,  and  the  dispute  was  running  high 
at  the  period  which  we  are  now  considering  8.  It  is  plain, 
that  the  church  was  now  to  a  considerable  degree  enjoying  a 
state  of  peace :  and  we  have  not  yet  read  of,  the  Christians 
meeting  in  such  large  numbers  to  debate  upon  their  affairs, 
nor  of  so  many  churches  acting  in  concert r.  We  have  seen 
meetings  of  the  clergy  in  Asia  Minor  on  account  of  the  heresy 
of  Montanus,  and  the  decision  then  appears  to  have  been 
unanimous ;  but  we  now  read  of  many  more  councils  being 
called,  and  of  churches  in  very  distant  countries  commu¬ 
nicating  with  each  other s.  The  result  of  these  conferences 
shewed,  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  Christian  world 
was  opposed  to  the  majority.  The  churches  of  Asia  Minor c 
adhered  to  the  Jewish  method  of  observing  the  Paschal 

°  This  was  the  title  given  to  per-  councils  may  be  seen  at  page  366, 
sons,  who  had  been  imprisoned,  or  4 66. 
suffered  in  any  other  way,  for  their  s  Eus.  H.  E.  V.  23,  24. 

religion,  but  who  had  not  been  put  t  By  this  I  mean  the  proconsular 

to  death.  Asia.  It  is  probable  that  the 

p  Hieron.  Chron.  ad  an.  198.  churches  of  Cappadocia  took  the 

q  For  this  controversy,  see  Ittigius  same  side  :  such  at  least  was  the 
de  Hceresiarch.  Append,  ad  sect.  II.  practice  in  the  year  256.  See  the 
6.  p.  46.  letter  of  Firmilianus,  a  Cappadocian 

r  Some  doubtful  accounts  of  bishop,  inter  op.  Cypr.  ep.  75. 
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festival  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month  ;  whereas  all 
the  other  churches  kept  it  on  the  day  before  the  Sunday  on 
which  they  celebrated  our  Lord’s  resurrection.  It  is  singular, 
that  even  the  church  of  Jerusalem  was  opposed  to  those  of 
Asia  Minor  upon  this  point.  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Caesarea, 
and  Narcissus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  took  the  lead  among  the 
bishops  of  Palestine.  Caesarea  appears  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  metropolitan  see  :  but  Jerusalem  was  not  ranked  under  it, 
and  held  an  independent  place  on  account  of  its  apostolical 
antiquity.  Cassius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  and  Clarus,  bishop  of 
Ptolemais,  also  attended  this  meeting  of  the  churches  in 
Palestine.  The  bishops  of  Pontus  met  under  the  presidency  of 
Palmas,  and  another  council  was  held  at  Edessa.  The  unani¬ 
mous  decision  of  these  synods  was  against  the  Jewish  method 
of  keeping  the  Paschal  festival ;  and  they  all  sent  letters  de¬ 
claratory  of  their  sentiments  to  the  different  churches. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  council  held  at 
Alexandria :  but  the  Christians  in  that  city  exchanged  letters 
with  some  of  the  Asiatic  synods11 :  and  it  was  ascertained 
that  there  was  no  difference  between  them  on  the  contro¬ 
verted  point.  W e  know  also,  that  Clement  of  Alexandria 
published  a  work  upon  the  subject,  in  which  he  laboured  to 
refute  the  Asiatic  or  Judaizing  party x.  Irenseus  convened 
the  churches  of  Gaul,  and  they  were  perfectly  unanimous  in 
the  same  view  of  the  subject :  which  is  perhaps  remarkable, 
since  Irenseus  himself  had  come  from  Asia  Minor  :  and  this 
is  one  proof  that  the  Asiatic  Christians,  who  settled  in  that 
country,  found  the  Gospel  already  established  there,  and 
churches  planted.  Bacchyllus  expressed  the  opinion  of  the 
Corinthian  church  to  the  same  effect :  and  Victor,  bishop  of 
Rome,  committed  to  writing  the  sentiments  of  his  own  clergy. 
There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  meeting  at  Rome  of 
any  other  Italian  churches :  and  it  is  quite  plain  that  all 
these  other  churches,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  though  they 
were  in  communication  with  Victor,  were  quite  independent 

u  Eutychius  says  that  Demetrius,  and  Antioch.  Annal.  ed.  1658.  p.363. 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  wrote  to  Yic-  x  Eus.  H.  E.  VI.  13. 
tor  and  to  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem 
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of  each  other.  The  churches,  which  were  founded  by  Apo¬ 
stles,  were  looked  up  to  with  particular  respect,  and  in  matters 
of  controversy  their  opinions  were  held  to  be  of  weight, 
because  they  were  supposed  most  likely  to  preserve  aposto¬ 
lical  traditions  :  but  when  Tertullian  names  the  apostolic 
churches,  he  places  Corinth,  Philippi,  Thessalonica  and  Ephesus 
in  exactly  the  same  rank  as  Romey.  They  all  had  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  bishops  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles :  and  if  the 
date  of  their  foundation  had  been  observed,  the  last  place 
would  have  been  given  to  Rome. 

The  person  who  took  the  lead  on  the  opposite  side  was 
Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  who  was  now  sixty  years  old, 
and  he  speaks  of  being  supported  by  a  great  number  of 
bishops  :  but  it  is  probable,  that  they  were  confined  to  what 
was  called  the  proconsular  Asia,  of  which  Ephesus  was  the 
metropolis  :  and  almost  every  city  seems  at  that  time  to  have 
had  its  bishop7.  Polycrates  had  been  in  communication  with 
several  churches  upon  this  question,  and  the  church  of  Rome 
had  requested  him  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  bishops  who 
agreed  with  him.  This  was  done :  and  a  letter  was  written 
in  their  name  by  Polycrates  to  Victor  and  the  Roman  church, 
in  which  he  speaks  in  a  firm  though  charitable  tone  of 
adhering  to  the  custom  which  had  been  followed  by  their 
ancestors.  They  defend  themselves  by  the  authority  of  the 
apostles  John  and  Philip,  and  by  the  more  recent  example  of 
Polycarp  and  other  martyrs.  Polycrates  speaks  of  seven  re¬ 
lations  of  his  own,  who  had  held  the  station  of  bishops,  all  of 
whom  had  kept  the  Paschal  festival  on  the  fourteenth  day. 

This  declaration  of  the  Asiatic  bishops  was  met  in  a 
different  tone  by  Victor,  bishop  of  Rome.  He  first  endea¬ 
voured  to  persuade  all  the  other  churches  to  exclude  those  of 
Asia  Minor  from  their  communion.  But  he  stood  alone  in 
this  uncharitable  proposal,  which  was  rejected  by  all  the  other 
churches.  He  then  wrote  letters  in  the  name  of  his  own 


y  De  Prescript.  36.  Compare  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice. 

Irenseus,  III.  3.  p.  175.  (Athanas.  de  Synod.  5.  p.  719.)  but 

z  The  Christians  of  Syria,  Cilicia,  it  has  been  supposed,  that  this  was 
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church,  announcing  that  it  would  not  hold  communion  with 
any  of  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor a.  The  exact  nature  of 
this  excommunication  is  not  explained :  but  it  seems  to  have 
consisted  in  hindering  the  members  of  any  of  these  churches 
from  eating  the  Lord's  Supper  with  their  brethren  at  Rome. 
When  a  Christian  of  one  city  went  to  another,  he  would 
naturally  wish  to  join  in  this  solemn  ceremony  :  it  was  a  sign 
of  their  holding  one  common  faith :  beside  which,  they  had 
the  custom  of  sending  a  portion  of  the  consecrated  elements 
from  one  diocese  to  another,  in  token  of  peace b  :  and  Victor 
appears  to  have  cut  off  the  Asiatic  churches  from  any  com¬ 
munion  of  this  kind.  The  sequel  shews  how  entirely  the 
church  of  Rome  at  this  time  was  destitute  of  any  preeminence 
or  authority  over  other  churches.  They  not  only  refused  to 
follow  the  example  of  Rome,  but  some  of  their  bishops  wrote 
to  Victor,  exhorting  him  to  have  a  greater  regard  for  unity 
and  charity ;  and  even  rebuking  him,  according  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  Eusebius,  with  some  sharpness.  Among  the  rest 
he  was  addressed  by  Trenseus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  who  had 
perhaps  known  him  when  he  visited  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Eleutherus  :  and  the  letter  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  that 
spirit  of  peace  and  concord  which  should  mark  the  conduct  of 
a  Christian  bishop.  It  is  said  to  have  had  the  effect  of  recon¬ 
ciling  all  the  parties0  :  and  there  is  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  d  that  the  unity  of  the  catholic  church  was  not  broken 
by  this  temporary  disagreement. 

We  learn  from  this  letter,  among  other  particulars,  that 
the  fast,  which  was  kept  before  Easter,  continued  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  period  in  different  churches.  Some  made  it  last  only 
one  day ;  some,  two  or  more  :  and  others  kept  a  fast  of  forty 
hours :  but  these  different  customs  caused  no  diminution  of 
peace  and  good-will.  I  may  observe  in  this  place,  that  the 
custom  of  keeping  a  fast  before  Easter  was  universal  in  the 
church  from  the  earliest  days  :  but  disputes  have  arisen  as  to 

a  Mosheim  has  clearly  proved  that  The  custom  was  suppressed  by  the 
this  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage  council  of  Laodicea  in  367  or  372. 
in  Eusebius,  De  Rebus  ante  Const.  Can.  14. 

Cent.  II.  c.  72.  See  Ittigius,  Hist.  c  Anatol.  Canon.  Paschal,  ed. 
Eccles.  Sel.  cap.  II.  8.  p.  82.  Bower’s  1633.  p.  445. 

History  of  the  Popes,  Victor.  d  Firmilian.  inter  op.  Cypr.  Epist. 

b  Irenseus  apud  Eus.  H.  E.  V.  24.  75. 
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the  time  when  this  fast  was  extended  to  forty  dayse.  The 
same  diversity  which  is  mentioned  by  lrenseus,  is  spoken  of 
also  by  Socrates,  who  wrote  in  the  fifth  century f :  and  he 
says  plainly,  that  the  Apostles  had  left  this  matter  free  to 
every  one’s  liberty  and  choice,  that  no  one  should  be  compelled 
to  do  a  good  thing  out  of  necessity  or  fear.  A  similar 
difference  existed  as  to  the  mode  of  abstinence,  and  the 
particular  kinds  of  food  which  were  not  to  be  eaten  :  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  members  of  the  same  church  held  them¬ 
selves  bound  to  follow  the  same  rules.  No  Christians  fasted 
upon  a  Sunday",  not  even  the  Montanistsh.  This  was  the 
case  also  with  the  days  between  Easter  and  Pentecost :  but 
we  know  for  certain,  that  each  individual  held  himself  at 
liberty  to  prescribe  a  fast  to  himself  on  any  day  which  he 
pleased1.  There  is  evidence  that  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
were  considered  days  for  fasting  as  early  as  the  second 
century k.  The  bishops  also  had  power  to  enjoin  a  general 
fast  upon  any  particular  occasion1  :  but  this  of  course  applied 
only  to  the  members  of  their  own  church.  We  have  seen 
that  one  division  of  the  Gnostics,  particularly  the  sect  of  the 
Encratites,  distinguished  themselves  for  severe  rules  of  absti¬ 
nence.  The  Montanists  also  carried  the  religious  obligation 
of  fasting  to  a  great  length  :  and  this  was  likely  to  make  the 
orthodox  party  less  inclined  to  such  habits.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  rise  of  Montanism  was  the  gradual  and 
imperceptible  cause  of  more  general  rules  being  laid  down  for 
fasting  throughout  the  whole  catholic  church. 

The  dissatisfaction  which  Victor  felt  with  the  Asiatic 
churches,  may  perhaps  assist  us  in  fixing  the  date  of  another 
transaction,  in  which  this  bishop  was  engaged.  Tertullian 
speaks  of  a  bishop  of  Rome,  who  was  on  the  point  of  recog¬ 
nising  the  pretensions  of  Montanus,  but  was  dissuaded  by 
Praxeas,  who  had  latelv  arrived  from  Asia™.  There  are 


e  See  Bingham,  XXI.  i.  Ittigius, 
Hist.  Eccles.  Sac.  II.  Sel.  cap.  IV. 
38.  p.  265.  Hartmannus  de  Rebus 
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p.  395.  Le  Sueur,  Hist,  de  VEglise, 
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good  grounds  for  thinking  that  this  bishop  was  Victor11  :  and 
it  has  been  conjectured0,  (though  the  notion  would  be  highly 
discreditable  to  the  bishop,)  that  his  quarrel  with  the  Asiatic 
churches  inclined  him  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings  by  favouring 
their  opponents  the  Montanists.  The  heresy  of  Montanus 
had  now  been  gaining  ground  for  several  years,  and  appears 
to  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church,  not  only  in  Asia 
Minor,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  heads  of  the 
church  and  men  of  learning  had  been  decidedly  opposed  to  it : 
but  multitudes  of  both  sexes  believed  Montanus  and  his 
associates  to  be  really  inspired :  and  while  the  former  were 
directing  the  censures  of  the  church,  the  latter  retorted  by 
describing  their  opponents  as  wholly  destitute  of  the  Spirit  P. 
It  was  obviously  desirable  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to 
allay  these  dissensions.  The  letter  which  Irenteus  conveyed 
to  Eleutherus  from  the  church  of  Lyons,  and  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  letter  of  peaces,  may  have  been  upon  this  subject. 
The  successor  of  Eleutherus  had  either  made  overtures  to  the 
Montanists  of  Asia  Minor,  or  (which  might  be  another  con¬ 
jecture,)  he  was  thinking  of  restoring  the  Montanists,  who 
were  in  Rome,  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  when  Praxeas 
dissuaded  him  from  taking  such  a  step.  He  reminded  him 
that  his  predecessors  had  always  been  opposed  to  Montanus  : 
and  I  have  mentioned  that  Soter,  who  preceded  Eleutherus, 
is  named  among  the  writers  who  published  against  this  heresy. 
The  arguments  of  Praxeas  prevailed  with  Victor.  He  had 
written  letters,  announcing  his  conciliatory  intentions,  and  he 
now  wrote  in  a  contrary  tone.  The  inspiration  of  Montanus 
was  not  acknowledged  at  Rome  ;  and  the  question  still  con¬ 
tinued  a  fertile  source  of  dissension  and  ill-will. 

This  history  brings  us  acquainted  with  the  rise  of  another 
heresy,  which  was  much  more  concerned  than  that  of  Mon¬ 
tanus  with  the  fundamentals  of  Christianitv.  Praxeas  was 

n  See  Pagi  ad  Baron,  an.  173.  35.  note  22. 

Orsi  thinks  it  was  Eleutherus,  1st.  0  Allix.  Wormius,  Hist.  Sabell. 
Eccles.  vol.  II.  p.  323,  as  did  Vale-  c.  2.  p.90. 

sius  :  and  others  have  said  Soter  or  p  The  name  given  to  the  catholics 
Pius  :  hut  Ittigius,  Wormius,  Tille-  by  Tertullian  is  Psychici. 
mont,  &c.  agree  with  Pagi.  See  9  See  page  420. 
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himself  the  author  of  it.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  at  first  a 
follower  of  Montanas r,  which  would  enable  him  to  give  Victor 
much  insight  into  the  real  character  of  the  Montanists.  The 
latter,  as  I  have  observed5,  were  divided  into  two  parties. 
One  of  them,  under  iEschines,  held  doctrines  similar  to  those 
of  Sabellius :  the  other,  of  which  Proculus  was  the  head,  was 
orthodox  upon  that  point.  Praxeas  had  been  a  disciple  of 
Proculus  :  but  after  a  time  he  took  the  opposite  side  ;  and 
continuing  a  Montanist,  and  going  over  to  the  party  of 
iEschines,  he  wholly  abjured  Montanism,  and  became  himself 
the  head  of  a  party.  We  know  nothing  more  of  his  history 
before  his  coming  to  Rome,  except  that  he  had  once  been 
imprisoned  for  a  short  time  on  account  of  his  religion1.  I 
have  spoken  of  his  conference  with  Victor :  and  we  are  per¬ 
haps  to  infer,  that  he  did  not  at  first  disseminate  any  erro¬ 
neous  tenets,  or  the  bishop  would  hardly  have  given  him  this 
mark  of  confidence.  After  a  time  however  he  became  here¬ 
tical  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity.  He  denied  that  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  distinct  persons,  and  taught  that 
they  were  merely  modes  or  operations  of  the  one  Being  called 
God.  It  is  singular  to  find  Praxeas  using  precisely  the  same 
language  as  modern  Unitarians,  and  speaking  of  himself  as 
the  worshipper  of  one  God,  whereas  his  opponents  believed  in 
two  or  three  Godsu.  Tertullian,  who  wrote  against  him, 
exposes  this  fallacy,  and  shews  that  the  doctrine  of  Praxeas,  if 
pushed  to  its  consequences,  must  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
Father  himself  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  he  suffered 
on  the  cross,  and  was  himself  Jesus  Christ.  The  name  of 
Patripassians  was  given  to  persons  who  held  this  belief:  and 
though  neither  Praxeas  nor  Sabellius  would  probably  have 
acknowledged  such  a  doctrine,  their  followers  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  rescue  themselves  from  the  charge.  There  is 
evidence  that  some  persons  had  taken  this  view  of  the  relation 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son  as  early  as  in  the  time  of 
Justin  Martyr x :  but  Praxeas  is  the  first  whose  name  is 
recorded  ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  he  propagated  his  doc- 

r  Pacianus  ad  Sympronianam.  x  Apol.  I.  63.  p.  81.  Dial,  cum 
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trines  with  some  assiduity,  not  only  because  lie  was  condemned 
by  the  next  bishop,  Zephyrinus,  but  because  Tertullian  direct¬ 
ed  against  him  one  of  his  most  laboured  treatises.  There  is 
reason  to  think  that  he  passed  over  from  Rome  into  Africa : 
and  it  may  have  been  this  which  brought  him  immediately 
under  the  notice  of  Tertullian. 

The  history  of  the  Paschal  controversy  has  led  me  to 
mention  the  names  of  some  bishops  who  were  of  note  at  that 
period.  We  read  also  of  Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch,  who 
succeeded  Maximinus  in  that  see  about  the  year  189,  and 
who  published  against  the  heresy  of  Montanusy.  He  seems 
to  have  been  at  the  head  of  a  council  of  bishops  who  con¬ 
demned  this  heresy :  and  even  in  the  remote  country  of 
Thrace  there  were  bishops  who  did  the  same.  Montan  ism 
appears  to  have  now  extended  itself  from  Asia  into  Greece. 
Tertullian  speaks  of  meetings  being  held  in  the  latter  country, 
where  the  supporters  of  that  sect  were  represented  by  de¬ 
puties  from  different  parts  of  the  world2;  and  if  Victor  had 
not  been  dissuaded  from  acknowledging  the  pretensions  of 
Montanus,  they  would  perhaps  have  extended  themselves  still 
further.  Another  writer,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned, 
and  who  flourished  at  this  period,  was  Rhodon,  a  native  of 
Asia,  who  had  studied  under  Tatian  at  Rome :  but  he  afterwards 
wrote  against  some  of  the  errors  of  his  master  ;  and  also 
applied  himself  to  exposing  the  discordant  systems  of  the 
followers  of  Marciona.  The  latter  heretic  had  been  dead 
some  time  :  but  his  pernicious  philosophy  was  taken  up  by 
several  persons,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  at  the  present 
period  were  Syneros  and  Apelles. 

The  dates  of  some  of  the  transactions  in  which  Victor  was 
engaged,  may  be  uncertain :  but  in  mentioning  the  excom¬ 
munication  of  Theodotus  by  Victor,  we  had  brought  down 
the  history  of  Severus  to  the  year  19b  or  197  :  in  one  of 
these  two  years b  having  now  freed  himself  from  all  danger  of 
a  rival  in  the  East,  he  marched  his  army  into  Gaul,  where 
Albinus,  the  third  competitor  for  the  empire,  waited  his 

b  Moslieim  says  it  was  in  196. 
(Diss.  de  Tertull.  Apol.  §.  22.)  Pagi 
says  197. 
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arrival.  A  pitched  battle  was  fought  near  Lyons  in  the 
beginning  of  197  or  198,  in  which  Severus  was  again  victo¬ 
rious,  and  his  opponent  killed.  The  conqueror  immediately 
marched  to  Rome,  which  he  had  not  visited  since  the  first 
days  of  his  accession  to  the  empire.  The  fifth  anniversary  of 
this  event  was  now  celebrated  with  great  magnificence  :  and 
having  thus  got  rid  of  both  his  rivals,  he  no  longer  dissembled 
his  revenge,  but  acted  with  severity  against  the  supporters  of 
Niger  and  Albinus.  It  was  perhaps  on  this  occasion  that 
Tertullian  noticed,  what  I  have  already  mentioned  on  his 
authority,  that  no  Christian  was  punished  by  Severus  on  this 
account.  The  fact  may  have  been  true,  and  observed  by  the 
Christians,  though  the  emperor  may  not  have  been  aware  of 
it :  and  these  repeated  instances  of  the  Christians  not  having 
supported  the  losing  party,  would  rather  lead  me  to  infer, 
that  at  this  time  they  were  not  fond  of  engaging  in  military 
service.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  objected  to  such  service  in 
the  abstract  from  motives  of  religion  ;  and  we  have  evidence, 
in  the  course  of  this  century,  that  there  were  Christians  in 
the  army.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  miracle  of  the 
Thundering  Legion,  it  at  least  shews  that  there  were  no 
reasons  of  religion  which  would  have  hindered  it  from  being 
composed  of  Christian  soldiers  :  the  martvrologies  supply 
many  proofs  of  the  same  kind ;  and  though  Tertullian  at 
length  brought  himself  to  believe  that  a  Christian  could  not 
serve  in  the  army  without  compromising  his  religion0,  yet 
when  he  wanted  to  magnify  the  numbers  of  the  Christians, 
he  stated  it  as  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  camps  were  full  of 
themd.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  Christian  would  see 
many  things  in  the  regular  customs  of  an  army,  which  would 
shock  his  religious  feelings  :  the  auspices  and  sacrifices  which 
accompanied  military  service,  would  seem  to  him  a  mockery 
and  profanation  e :  but  if  he  was  only  a  spectator  and  not  an 
actor  in  these  ceremonies,  he  would  perhaps  consent  to 
witness  them  ;  and  those  who  were  converted  while  they  were 

c  De  Coron.  Mil.  n,  12.  De  e  Tertullian’s  Treatise  de  Corona 
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actually  on  duty,  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  change 
their  profession. 

When  the  heathen  became  more  intolerant  in  compelling 
the  Christians  to  join  in  the  sacrifices,  which  was  the  case  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  century,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Christians  became  more  unwilling  to  enlist  in  the  army :  and 
this  may  have  enabled  Tertullian  to  say,  that  none  of  them 
were  found  among  the  supporters  of  Cassius,  Albinus,  and 
Niger.  If  this  was  the  case,  they  felt  the  advantage  of  their 
conduct  when  Severus  returned  to  Rome,  and  began  to  take 
his  revenge  upon  the  supporters  of  his  rivals.  There  are 
reasons  however  to  suppose,  that  the  Christians  did  not 
escape  without  some  molestation.  It  was  observed,  that 
when  the  emperors  returned  from  any  military  expedition, 
and  were  celebrating  their  victories  in  the  city,  the  Christians 
alone  did  not  join  in  the  congratulations  and  festivities f. 
They  were  unable  to  do  so  from  feelings  of  religion.  They 
could  not  take  part  in  immoralities  and  impieties :  and  for 
this  they  were  sure  to  experience  the  insults  and  hostility  of 
the  heathen.  If  Tertullian  wrote  his  defence  of  Christianity 
in  this  year,  as  Mosheim  has  conjectured?,  he  had  witnessed 
a  persecution  of  this  kind,  when  Severus  returned  from  Gaul : 
but  arguments  have  been  advanced  for  supposing  it  to  have 
been  written  at  Carthage  in  the  year  205 h  :  and  upon  the 
whole  there  is  not  much  evidence  of  the  Christians  being 
molested  during  the  six  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Severus. 

f  Tertull.  Apol.  35.  s  Diss.  ad  Hist.  Eccles.  pertinent,  vol.  I.  Dise.  I. 
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IN  the  year  199,  Severus,  with  his  two  sons  Caracalla  and 
Greta,  set  out  to  make  war  with  the  Parthians ;  and  if  the 
Christians  suffered  at  Rome  during  their  absence,  the  emperor 
must  be  acquitted  from  taking  any  part  in  their  ill-treatment. 
Being  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  second  century,  we  may 
pause  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  state  of  Christianity 
at  that  period.  We  have  traced  it  through  a  long  series  of 
persecutions,  with  a  few  years  of  comparative  peace  at  the 
last :  and  never  was  the  saying  more  verified  than  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  century,  that  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was 
the  seed  of  the  church.  There  is  evidence,  that  the  Gospel 
had  been  preached,  not  only  in  Arabia  and  Persia,  but  even 
in  Bactria  and  India.  If  we  turn  to  Africa,  there  had  been  a 
church  at  Alexandria  from  very  early  times  :  there  was  now 
one  at  Carthage  ;  and  the  whole  northern  coast  from  Egypt 
to  the  Atlantic  contained  settlements  of  Christians.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  persons,  that  the  Gospel  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Africa  from  Rome :  and  the  situation  of  the  two 
churches,  as  well  as  an  agreement  between  their  liturgies11, 
seems  to  confirm  such  a  supposition.  The  notion  of  the 
Gospel  having  been  preached  in  that  country  by  any  of  the 
Apostles,  though  maintained  by  some  writers,  is  supported  by 
no  sufficient  evidence15:  but  if  a  council  of  seventy  African 

a  Palmer,  Origines  Liturgicce,  b  Sclielstrate,  Ecclesia  Africatia, 
VIII.  Diss.  I.  c.  2. 
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bishops  was  held  in  the  year  215,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
we  must  be  obliged  to  conclude,  that  Christianity  had  been 
established  there  a  long  time,  and  its  introduction  cannot  be 
placed  very  late  in  the  second  century.  In  Europe,  we  find 
Christianity  planted  in  Italy,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  to  the 
west :  there  were  churches  in  Thrace  and  parts  of  Scythia  to 
the  east,  as  well  as  in  parts  of  Germany0,  Dacia,  and  Sarmatia. 
Tertullian,  who  is  the  chief  authority  for  these  statements d, 
perhaps  speaks  rhetorically,  when  he  says,  that  the  Gospel 
had  penetrated  into  islands  and  various  countries,  which  had 
not  as  yet  submitted  to  the  Homans. 

I  have  quoted  the  same  writer e  as  saying  that  the  army 
was  full  of  Christians.  He  speaks  of  them  holding  office  in 
provincial  towns,  transacting  business  in  the  forum,  having 
seats  in  the  senate,  and  living  even  in  the  palace  of  the 
emperor.  We  have  had  abundant  proof  of  their  being  men 
of  learning :  and  we  know  much  more  of  their  controversial 
writings,  than  of  any  contemporary  publications  of  heathen 
authors.  There  were  also  many  books  composed  in  this 
century  by  the  Gnostics  :  but  they  have  all  perished,  though 
we  have  still  so  many  works  from  the  pen  of  their  Christian 
opponents.  Gnosticism  was  perhaps  not  so  fashionable  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  century,  as  it  had  been  in  the  former. 
It  was  now  divided  into  many  branches  :  and  though  the 
irrational  absurdity  of  the  system  had  by  no  means  dimin¬ 
ished,  it  appears  to  have  given  less  anxiety  to  the  Christians 
now  than  formerly.  Another  heresy  had  lately  been  sup¬ 
planting  it,  which  being  highly  mystical  in  its  character,  and 
encouraging  supernatural  pretensions,  was  likely  to  attract 
many  followers.  It  was  embraced,  as  we  shall  see,  by  men 
of  learning  :  and  though  dissensions  within  the  church  must 
always  produce  much  evil,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
various  heresies,  which  arose  in  the  second  century,  were  an 
encouragement  to  men  of  learning,  to  exercise  their  talents. 

c  Germany  is  expressly  mentioned  p.  1082.  Ittigius,  Hist.Eccles.  Sac.  I. 
by  Irenaeus,  1. 10.  p.49.  andTertull.  Set.  cap.  VII.  8.  12.  p.486.  Fabri- 
adv.Jud.  7.  See  G.  Liron,  Singula-  cius,  Lux  Salut.  Evang.  p.  417 . 
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These  publications  must  have  produced  some  effect  upon  the 
heathen.  The  Apologies  had  perhaps  a  wide  circulation  :  and 
whatever  other  causes  may  have  combined  to  propagate  the 
Gospel,  we  must  ascribe  much  of  its  success  to  the  legitimate 
influence  of  argument  and  reason. 

It  would  be  a  much  more  difficult  and  delicate  question, 
whether  any  of  this  success  was  owing  to  the  exercise  of 
miraculous  powers f.  In  speaking  of  the  state  of  Christianity 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  I  have  shewn  the  necessity 
of  admitting  that  some  persons  must  have  been  then  alive, 
who  had  received  spiritual  gifts  from  the  hands  of  the 
Apostles.  We  are  expressly  told  that  Poly  carp  had  re¬ 
ceived  them ;  and  he  did  not  die  till  after  the  middle  of  the 
century.  The  names  of  other  persons  are  also  mentioned  : 
but  every  one  must  admit,  that  the  instances  recorded  of 
these  gifts  are  extremely  rare  toward  the  end  of  the  century. 
The  power  of  exorcising  evil  spirits  is  claimed  for  the  church 
by  Tertullian  as  a  fact  beyond  dispute  ® :  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  deny,  that  some  effect  was  produced  of  this  kind, 
which  even  the  heathen  considered  preternatural.  Justin 
Martyr  speaks  of  these  exorcisms  as  not  uncommon  at  Koine 
in  his  dayh:  but  he  seems  rather  to  point  to  them  as  the 
remnant  of  a  power  which  was  once  much  greater.  Irenaeus 
also  asserts  their  existence  :  but  he  speaks  with  equal  con¬ 
fidence  of  having  seen  much  more  unequivocal  miracles,  such 
as  speaking  with  tongues,  healing  diseases,  and  even  raising 
the  dead '.  It  has  been  observed,  that  Irenaeus  does  not 
mention  any  particular  instance.  But  this  is  to  insinuate, 
that  his  statements  are  actually  false.  I  would  rather  call  to 
mind,  that  he  might  have  seen  many  persons  in  Asia  Minor, 
who  had  received  these  miraculous  cures  much  earlier  in  the 
century,  and  when  some  were  still  alive,  upon  whom  the 
Apostles  had  laid  their  hands.  His  testimony  cannot  be  set 
aside  altogether  :  and  we  find  similar  arguments  in  favour 


f  See  Dodwell,  Diss.  ad  Iren.  II.  tion  was  written  in  German  by 
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of  Christianity  from  the  exorcism  of  evil  spirits,  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Antioch k,  and  Minucius  Felix1. 
It  must  however  be  allowed,  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
miracles  becomes  much  less  strong  as  the  century  advances  ; 
and  this  is  exactly  what  we  might  expect.  It  ought  also  to 
be  taken  as  a  proof,  that  the  writers  of  those  times  did  not 
intend  to  deceive.  Their  statements  confirm  what  seems 
most  in  accordance  with  the  operations  of  the  Almighty,  that 
He  only  works  miracles  to  serve  some  special  purpose.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  sav,  that  He  saw  no  such  occasions  in  the 
course  of  the  second  century  If*  the  Fathers  had  filled 
their  pages  with  accounts  of  these  miracles,  we  might  have 
been  inclined  to  reject  them  :  but  when  we  find  these  notices 
introduced  very  sparingly,  and  with  a  direct  avowal  that  such 
cases  were  once  more  frequent,  we  might  at  least  conclude 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  deceive.  We  have  perhaps  the 
evidence  of  an  heathen,  that  the  Christians  were  not  over 
credulous,  or  easy  to  be  imposed  upon  by  pretended  miracles. 
In  the  account  which  Lucian  has  given  of  the  impostor 
Alexander,  we  read  of  his  forbidding  Christians  to  attend 
his  mysteries11.  It  is  true  that  he  excluded  them  as  being 
atheists,  and  the  same  prohibition  was  extended  on  the 
same  grounds  to  the  Epicureans  :  but  Lucian  tells  us  ex¬ 
pressly  that  Alexander  treated  them  in  this  way,  because 
they  discovered  and  exposed  his  impostures0.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  Alexander  professing  to  heal  diseases,  and 
even  to  raise  the  dead  p :  which  is  perhaps  some  proof,  that 
he  had  heard  of  such  miracles  being  worked  by  the  Christ¬ 
ians  ;  and  he  seems  also  to  have  known,  that  they  were  not 
persons  who  would  believe  a  miracle  upon  slight  or  insuffi¬ 
cient  grounds.  Jesus  Christ  had  now  supplied  the  world 
with  other  evidences  of  the  truth  of  his  religion,  and  mira¬ 
culous  interference  gradually  ceased.  The  actual  cessation 
of  it  was  imperceptible :  and,  like  the  rays  in  a  summer  s 
evening,  when  the  sun  has  set,  they  may  be  seen  to  linger  on 

k  Ad  Autol.  II.  8.  p.  354.  n  Pseudomant.  c.  38. 
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the  top  of  a  mountain,  though  they  have  ceased  to  fall  on  the 
level  country  beneath. 

Among  the  ordinary  means,  which  contributed  to  the 
spreading  of  the  Gospel,  we  must  place  those  Fathers  of  the 
church,  as  they  are  generally  called,  whose  writings  I  have 
lately  mentioned.  They  are  far  too  numerous  to  have  their 
names  repeated  here.  We  may  however  single  out  Justin 
Martyr :  and  Irenseus  belongs  exclusively  to  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  though  his  death  perhaps  happened  in  the  third.  Cle¬ 
ment  of  Alexandria  may  be  claimed  by  both  centuries :  but  I 
must  say  a  few  words  concerning  a  man,  whose  writings  I  have 
often  quoted  ;  and  as  he  was  the  first  of  the  Latin  Fathers 
in  point  of  time,  so  perhaps  was  he  also  for  the  depth  and 
variety  of  his  learning. 

This  man  was  Tertullian,  a  native  of  Carthage,  whose 
birth  has  been  fixed,  but  without  any  certain  grounds,  about 
the  year  150.  He  has  been  thought  to  speak  of  himself  as  a 
convert  from  heathenism  ;  and  Jerom  informs  us  that  he 
had  the  rank  of  a  presbyter.  It  has  been  doubted  however 
whether  he  belonged  to  the  church  of  Rome  or  Carthage : 
but  he  certainly  resided  for  some  time  in  the  latter  city  9. 
The  most  interesting  event  in  his  history  is  his  embracing 
the  heresy  of  Montanus,  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  done 
about  the  year  199 :  but  the  date  cannot  be  exactly  ascer¬ 
tained.  Jerom  seems  to  have  heard  a  story  of  his  having 
some  quarrel  with  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  of 
his  becoming  a  Montanist  through  envyr:  but  we  know 
nothing  of  the  transaction  ;  and  the  mind  of  Tertullian  seems 
to  have  been  peculiarly  suited  by  nature  to  adopt  the  mystical 
notions  and  ascetic  principles  of  Montanus.  Some  of  his 
treatises  were  evidently  written  after  his  lapse  into  heresy  : 
but  it  is  difficult  to  settle  this  point  minutely;  and  the 
authority  of  Tertullian  upon  great  points  of  doctrine  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  affected  by  his  becoming  a 
Montanist.  Several  of  his  treatises  have  come  down  to  us. 
Those  which  he  wrote  in  defence  of  Christianity  throw  great 

Q  See  Tillemont,  Memoir es,  tom.  envy  is  mentioned  in  Pseudo- Ambr. 
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light  upon  the  history  of  persecution.  His  works  against 
Marcion  and  Valentinus  may  be  coupled  with  that  of  Irenseus, 
as  supplying  the  most  authentic  information  concerning  the 
Gnostics.  He  wrote  also  against  Praxeas  :  and  the  treatise 
is  full  of  expressions,  which  shew  the  belief  of  the  church  at 
that  time  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Tertullian  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  lived  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
and  he  saw  the  African  church  in  a  state  of  considerable 
suffering ;  but  no  particulars  have  been  preserved  of  his 
personal  history.  It  has  been  thought,  that  he  became  less 
attached  to  the  sentiments  of  Montanus  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  and  less  disposed  to  separate  himself  from  the  church : 
but  a  sect  of  Tertullianists,  as  they  were  called,  continued  at 
Carthage  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  century s.  It  ought 
however  to  be  mentioned,  to  the  credit  of  Tertullian,  that 
Cyprian,  who  may  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  him 
in  his  old  age,  was  extremely  fond  of  his  writings,  and  looked 
upon  him  as  his  master1. 

Eusebius  has  recorded  the  names  of  several  other  writers, 
who  flourished  at  the  present  period.  Heraclitus,  Maximus, 
Candidus,  Apion,  Sextus,  and  Arabianus,  are  now  entirely 
forgotten,  though  their  works  formed  only  a  small  part  of  the 
Christian  literature  of  the  second  and  third  centuries.  I 
ought  also  to  mention  another  person,  who,  though  appa¬ 
rently  not  an  author,  attained  to  great  celebrity  in  the  reign 
of  Commodus,  and  left  behind  him  a  name  not  only  for 
preeminent  sanctity,  but  for  having  worked  several  miracles. 
This  was  Narcissus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  whom  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  as  holding  that  station,  when  Victor  excommunicated 
the  Asiatic  churches.  The  only  miracle  recorded  of  him  is 
his  converting  some  water  into  oil  for  the  use  of  the  lamps  on 
the  night  preceding  Easter  Sunday11  :  and  though  it  is  easy 
to  attribute  some  deceit  either  to  Narcissus  himself  or  the 
relater  of  the  story,  we  should  remember  that  this  is  almost  the 
only  specific  miracle  which  Eusebius  records  in  the  course  of 
the  second  century ;  and  if  the  whole  was  an  invention  of  a 
later  age,  we  should  have  met  with  similar  accounts  in  the 
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histories  of  other  bishops.  Narcissus  seems  to  have  led  a 
life  of  particular  strictness  and  severity  :  but  this  did  not 
save  him  from  calumnious  accusations.  His  accusers  con¬ 
firmed  their  charges  with  such  dreadful  imprecations,  that 
Narcissus  thought  proper  to  withdraw  from  public  life.  He 
continued  several  years  in  retirement,  and  it  was  not  even 
known  whether  he  was  alive  :  but  his  innocence  is  said  to 
have  been  proved  by  his  accusers  meeting  with  the  very  same 
punishments  which  they  had  imprecated  upon  themselves. 
The  supposed  vacancy  in  the  see  was  filled  up  after  a  time, 
but  not  till  the  neighbouring  bishops  were  consulted  ;  and 
three  persons''  in  succession  held  the  see  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Severus,  after  which  time  we  shall  see  Narcissus 
again  returning  upon  the  scene,  and  restored  to  his  former 
station. 

It  was  in  the  ninth  year  of  Severus,  perhaps  in  the  year 
201  or  202,  that  Victor x  was  succeeded  in  the  bishopric  of 
Borne  by  Zephyrinus.  The  character  of  Victor  is  perhaps 
the  least  amiable  of  any  we  have  yet  met  with  among  the 
heads  of  the  church.  His  conduct  to  the  Asiatic  churches 
cannot  be  defended  :  but  with  respect  to  his  treatment  of 
Montanus  and  Theodotus,  we  ought  not  to  judge  him  without 
knowing  more  of  the  effect  which  heresy  had  produced  upon 
the  Roman  Christians.  It  must  be  remembered  also,  that 
Montanus  was  undoubtedly  an  impostor,  and  Theodotus  held 
a  doctrine  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  opposed  to  the 
united  voice  of  the  church  from  the  earliest  times.  We  are 
informed  by  Jeromy  that  Victor  was  an  author,  and  wrote 
upon  the  Paschal  controversy  ;  but  nothing  has  survived  of 
any  works  which  he  composed. 

Zephyrinus,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  had  much  less  peace¬ 
ful  times  to  contend  with  than  his  predecessor.  He  seems 
however  to  have  been  equally  active  in  suppressing  heresy. 
Praxeas,  who  had  come  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Victor2,  was 
excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church  by  Zephyrinus ; 

v  Dius,  Germanio,  Gordius  or  Memoires,  tom.  III.  part.  i.p.  189. 
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and  the  measure  at  first  seems  to  have  succeeded.  The 
heretic  not  only  recanted,  but  wrote  a  book  expressive  of  his 
penitence.  The  date  of  this  transaction  is  not  marked,  nor 
do  we  know  how  long  Praxeas  continued  in  communion 
with  the  church  :  but  there  is  evidence,  that  after  a  time  he 
returned  to  his  former  errors a;  and  we  shall  see,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  century,  that  he  had  many  followers.  The 
heresy  of  Theodotus,  which  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  also 
engaged  the  attention  of  Zephyrinus.  Natalius,  whom  I  have 
mentioned b  as  receiving  the  salary  of  a  bishop  from  these 
heretics,  was  induced  at  length  to  confess  his  error,  and  with 
some  difficulty  was  restored  to  communion  by  Zephyrinus: 
but,  if  a  contemporary  writer  may  be  believed0,  it  was  not  till 
he  produced  the  visible  marks  of  a  severe  chastisement,  which 
he  had  received  in  the  night  from  the  hands  of  angels.  The 
story  was  probably  believed :  and  we  may  conclude,  that 
Zephyrinus  was  active  in  suppressing  this  heresy,  since  the 
followers  of  Theodotus  spoke  of  this  bishop  being  the  first  to 
hold  a  doctrine  contrary  to  their  own.  They  acknowledged 
that  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  then  held  by  the  church  of 
Rome ;  but  they  said  that  Zephyrinus  had  been  the  first  to 
introduce  it,  and  that  all  his  predecessors  had  believed  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  a  mere  man.  The  falsehood  of  this  assertion  is 
shewn  by  a  contemporary  writer,  who  is  quoted  by  Eusebius. 
He  appeals  to  Justin  Martyr,  Tatian,  Miltiades,  Melito, 
Irenseus,  and  Clement,  as  having  all  maintained  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Christ’s  divinity  :  and  passages  might  be  brought  to 
prove  the  same  point  from  nearly  every  writer  of  the  second 
' century. 

These  domestic  matters,  as  they  may  be  termed,  perhaps 
happened  early  in  the  century,  while  the  church  continued 
in  the  same  state  of  tranquillity  which  it  had  enjoyed  in  the 
reign  of  Commodus.  The  time  of  trouble  was  however 
returning.  The  emperor  had  been  engaged  in  his  eastern 
campaigns  since  the  year  199  ;  and  we  know  of  nothing  which 
was  likely  to  make  him  think  of  the  Christians,  except  that 
Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa,  is  said  to  have  joined  him  with  his 
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forces*1,  and  he  is  conjectured  to  have  been  a  Christian.  In 
the  year  202  Severus  returned  into  Syria,  and,  after  passing 
through  Palestine,  he  visited  Alexandria.  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  we  had  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  journey. 
From  some  cause  or  other  he  was  greatly  offended  with 
the  Jews.  One  writere  speaks  of  the  senate  decreeing 
a  triumph  to  Caracalla  for  a  victory  over  the  Jews,  and  it 
seems  to  be  fixed  to  about  this  period :  but  we  know  nothing 
more  concerning  it ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
Jews  could  have  offered  any  military  resistance,  which  would 
have  called  for  a  triumph.  We  have  seen  that  Severus  had 
treated  the  Jews  with  coldness,  if  not  with  more  decided 
marks  of  displeasure,  after  the  defeat  of  Niger  ;  and  he  may 
perhaps  have  known  that  they  had  not  really  favoured  his 
cause.  In  the  present  year  he  appointed  a  severe  penalty  for 
any  person  who  embraced  the  Jewish  religion f;  and  it  is  still 
more  difficult  to  account  for  his  including  Christianity  in  the 
same  decree.  We  know  of  no  offence  which  the  Christians 
had  given  him,  and  the  heathen  had  been  learning  gradually 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  Jews :  but  the  persecution 
seems  to  have  raged  so  violently,  when  the  signal  was  once 
given,  that  we  are  perhaps  to  look  for  no  other  cause,  than 
that  the  heathen  had  become  impatient  to  renew  their  former 
attacks,  and  could  no  longer  bear  to  see  the  progress  which 
the  Gospel  was  every  where  making.  Severus  was  not  like 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines,  who  were  really  attentive  to 
matters  of  religion  according  to  their  own  views  :  nor  yet  was 
he  a  monster  of  impiety  and  profaneness  like  Commodus  : 
but  during  his  campaigns  in  the  east,  he  must  have  seen 
many  temples  deserted,  and  must  have  observed  a  religion 
different  from  his  own  rapidly  gaining  ground.  There  were 
perhaps  many  persons  in  his  train,  who  would  fill  him  with 
prejudices  upon  this  point,  and  even  represent  the  rising  sect 

d  Herodian.  III.  27.  but  not  proselytes,  (p.361.)  Between 

e  Spartian.  c.  16,  17.  See  Pagi  ad  that  period  and  202  they  seem  to 
Baron,  an.  203.  Dodwell,  Diss.  have  exercised  the  right  of  admitting 
Cypr.  XI.  42.  proselytes,  or  Severus  would  not 

f  Hadrian  had  forbidden  the  Jews  have  prohibited  it.  Dodwell  thinks 
to  practise  circumcision  at  all  :  it  was  given  to  them  by  M.  Aurelius. 
Antoninus  Pius  had  allowed  them  Diss.  ad  Iren.  IV.  42.  p.381. 
to  circumcise  their  own  children, 
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as  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  empire.  Some  such  coun¬ 
sellors  as  these  must  have  had  an  influence  over  him,  when 
he  issued  the  edict  lately  mentioned,  by  which  all  persons 
were  prohibited  from  embracing  Christianity.  We  have  the 
evidence  of  Tertullian^,  that  before  this  time  he  had  rather 
been  favourable  to  the  Christians,  and  had  saved  many  of 
them  from  persecution ;  but  he  now  issued  an  edict,  which 
was  more  severe  than  those  of  any  former  emperor.  Its  aim 
was  to  cut  up  the  new  religion  by  the  root,  or  rather  to 
prevent  the  seed  from  being  sown  :  and  not  content  with  this, 
he  sent  an  order  to  Rome,  by  which  the  persons  who  attended 
illegal  meetings  were  to  be  brought  before  the  prefect  of  the 
cityh.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  this  order, 
it  was  construed  to  prevent  the  meetings  of  the  Christians 1  : 
and  thus  they  were  not  only  hindered  from  making  converts, 
but  from  celebrating  the  public  ceremonies  of  their  religion. 

These  cruel  laws  revived  the  spirit  of  persecution  in  most 
parts  of  the  world :  but  it  raged  nowhere  more  fiercely  than 
in  Alexandria,  which  city  was  visited  by  Severus,  when  he 
had  passed  through  Palestine,  and  he  is  stated  to  have  been 
particularly  curious  in  prying  into  the  Egyptian  mysteries k. 
Baronius  has  conjectured,  that  one  cause  of  the  emperor 
going  to  Egypt  was  the  protection  which  Philip^  the  governor 
of  that  country,  had  lately  afforded  to  the  Christians.  I  have 
mentioned  this  person  under  the  year  186 :  but  the  authority 
for  his  conversion  to  the  Gospel,  and  his  subsequent  martyr¬ 
dom,  is  open  to  much  suspicion ;  and  the  letter,  which 
Severus  is  said  to  have  written  to  him,  commanding  him 
either  to  adhere  to  the  old  religion  or  give  up  his  situation, 
can  hardly  be  admitted  as  an  authentic  document1.  If  the 
story  is  founded  upon  facts,  Philip  may  have  been  superseded 
as  governor  of  Egypt  by  Lsetus,  who  was  certainly  in  office 
when  the  persecution  broke  out  in  the  tenth  year  of  Severus, 
and  who  shewed  himself  very  willing  to  second  the  cruelty  of 
his  master.  Demetrius  was  still  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and 

£  Ad  Scap.  4.  Spartian.  Sever.  17. 

h  ff.  de  Offic.  Praef.  urb.  1.  I.  1  See  Baronius  ad  an.  204.  num. 
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continued  to  Hold  that  office  for  several  years  more.  We  are 
not  told  that  he  was  a  personal  sufferer  in  the  present  season 
of  trial,  but  he  had  the  pain  of  seeing  great  numbers  of  his 
flock  cut  off  by  martyrdom.  Among  these  was  Leonides m, 
the  father  of  Origen,  who  was  thrown  into  prison  and  behead¬ 
ed  :  and  the  name  of  his  son  stands  so  preeminent  among 
Christian  writers,  that  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  his 
early  history. 

Origen  was  in  his  seventeenth  year  at  the  time  of  his 
father’s  martyrdom,  having  been  born  in  the  year  184  or  185. 
The  astonishing  powers  of  his  mind  developed  themselves  at 
a  very  early  age  ;  and  his  father  is  said  to  have  secretly 
blessed  God  for  giving  him  such  a  child,  even  while  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  chide  him  for  going  beyond  his  years  in  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures.  His  education  led  him  through  the  whole 
range  of  literature  and  science,  as  well  as  the  principles  of 
religion.  We  have  the  authority  of  Porphyry11  for  saying, 
that  he  was  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Plato  and  of  the 
later  Platonists.  Among  the  latter  is  perhaps  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  Ammonius,  who  will  occupy  our  attention  hereafter, 
and  who,  though  a  Christian,  may  also  be  described  as  a 
Platonist.  He  is  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  masters  who 
gave  lessons  to  Origen  :  and  the  latter  had  also  the  advantage 
of  receiving  instruction  from  the  celebrated  Clement,  who 
probably  became  the  first  teacher  in  the  school  when  Origen 
was  four  years  old0.  He  was  an  enthusiast  from  his  very 
childhood :  and  no  sooner  did  the  persecution  break  out,  than 
he  distinguished  himself  by  courting  death  in  every  shape, 
and  seeking  eagerly  for  his  crown  of  martyrdom.  His  mother 
contrived  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose :  but  when  his 
father  was  put  in  prison,  he  wrote  him  a  letter  in  these  few 
expressive  words,  “  Beware  that  you  do  not  change  your 
“  mind  on  our  account.”  Leonides  did  not  need  his  son’s 
exhortation,  and  was  beheaded,  together  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  companions. 

Origen  was  now  left  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age  with 

m  According  to  Suidas  and  two  n  Apud  Eus.  VI.  19. 

MSS.  of  Jerom  ( Catal .  Script .)  0  See  page  441. 
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his  mother  and  six  brothers.  To  complete  their  misfortunes, 
the  whole  of  their  property  was  seized  as  forfeited  to  the 
emperor  ;  and  the  family  would  have  been  reduced  to  beggary, 
if  a  lady  of  rank  and  fortune  had  not  kindly  taken  Origen 
under  her  protection.  She  had  also  adopted  as  her  son 
a  native  of  Antioch,  who  at  this  time  was  of  great  repute  in 
one  of  the  numerous  sects  which  flourished  at  Alexandria. 
He  was  most  probably  a  Gnostic :  and  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  Origen’s  principles,  that  though  he 
constantly  met  this  man  in  the  house  of  his  benefactress,  and 
saw  the  crowds  of  heathen  and  even  of  Christians  who  flocked 
to  hear  him,  yet  he  would  never  consent  to  join  him  in  prayer. 
He  now  found  the  advantage  of  the  education  which  he  had 
received.  Though  it  was  so  dangerous  at  this  time  to  profess 
Christianity,  he  was  able  to  give  instruction  in  many  branches 
of  knowledge :  and  his  own  exertions  thus  put  him  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  maintenance  for  himself  and  family. 

In  the  mean  time  the  persecution  had  made  great  havoc 
in  the  church  of  Alexandria.  The  catechetical  school  was 
almost  broken  up.  Clement,  who  had  been  the  chief  lecturer 
in  it,  fled  before  the  storm,  and  took  refuge  in  Cappadocia.  It 
was  probably  during  his  retirement  there  that  he  wrote  some 
of  those  works  which  happily  have  come  down  to  us.  His 
address  to  the  heathen  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
before  this  period :  but  his  great  work,  entitled,  JStromates ,  or 
Miscellanies ,  alludes  to  a  persecution  which  was  then  raging  P, 
Clement  expressly  maintained,  that  it  was  lawful  to  seek 
safety  by  flight  on  such  occasions :  and  I  mention  this,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  a  question,  which  at  this  time  was  discussed 
among  Christians.  It  was  not  unusual  also  for  money  to  be 
paid :  and  some  churches  appear  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
purchasing  their  exemption  from  molestation  by  a  kind  of 
annual  tribute^.  Tertullian  took  a  less  indulgent  view  of  the 
matter,  and  considered  both  these  subterfuges  to  be  disgrace¬ 
ful  :  but  he  carried  his  rigorous  and  unbending  principles  very 
far  after  he  became  a  Montanist :  and  the  more  rational  and 
moderate  party  did  not  think  it  incumbent  upon  a  man  to 
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expose  himself  to  martyrdom r.  Even  Origen,  who  in  many 
points  was  ascetically  rigid,  took  the  same  view  of  this  question 
with  his  master  Clement s.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  how¬ 
ever,  he  did  not  have  recourse  to  such  a  step  :  and  the  risks 
which  he  ran,  not  only  in  encouraging  the  martyrs  during 
their  trial,  but  in  attending  them  in  their  last  moments, 
caused  his  escape  to  be  considered  something  miraculous. 

In  the  year  203  we  find  a  new  governor  of  Egypt  in  the 
room  of  Lsetus.  This  was  Aquila,  who  continued  the  perse¬ 
cution  with  the  same  violence  as  before :  and  the  absence  of 
the  emperor,  who  was  now  returned  to  Rome,  would  perhaps 
give  greater  license  to  the  enemies  of  the  Christians.  Origen 
still  attracted  followers,  both  among  the  heathen  and  the 
Christians,  who  came  to  him  for  instruction  :  and  the  bishop 
now  commissioned  him  to  take  the  superintendence  of  the 
catechetical  school.  Among  his  hearers  we  find  the  name  of 
Heraclas,  who  subsequently  succeeded  Demetrius  in  the  see. 
His  brother  Plutarchus  was  another  who  suffered  martyrdom  ; 
and  Eusebius  mentions  the  names  of  several  who  shared  the 
same  fate.  Origen  very  narrowly  escaped,  and  was  more 
than  once  the  object  of  popular  fury.  It  is  perhaps  at  this 
period  of  his  life  that  we  are  to  place  the  anecdote,  which  is 
told  of  him  by  Epiphanius1,  that  he  was  made  to  stand  at  the 
temple  of  Serapis,  with  his  head  shaved,  and  to  present 
branches  of  palm-trees  to  the  persons  who  came  to  worship 
there :  but  he  is  said  to  have  used  the  name  of  Christ,  when 
he  presented  them.  Instead  of  becoming  more  cautious,  he 
henceforth  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  Christian  instruction  ; 
and  that  he  might  be  able  to  maintain  himself  without  asking 
for  assistance,  he  sold  all  his  other  books,  and  lived  upon  the 
money  which  they  produced,  at  the  rate  of  four  oboli  a  day. 
His  habits  were  those  of  great  abstemiousness  and  severity : 
and  he  seems  to  have  held  his  situation  in  the  catechetical 
school  for  several  years. 

The  persecution,  which  has  first  made  us  acquainted  with 
the  name  of  Origen,  extended  to  several  parts  of  Egypt,  and 

r  See  Wernsdorff,  de  Montanistis,  t  Epiphan.  Ha>r.  LXIV.  i.  Hue¬ 
'S-  XXXII.  p.  97.  tius  supposes  it  to  have  happened 
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even  to  the  Thebaid,  which  proves  that  Christianity  had  made 
its  way  into  that  remote  part  of  the  world.  We  know  that 
the  Scriptures  were  translated  into  the  dialects  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt ;  and  fragments  of  these  versions  have  come 
down  to  us :  but  we  cannot  tell  whether  those  which  are  now 
extant  were  made  as  early  as  the  second  century.  It  is  how¬ 
ever  probable,  that  parts  at  least  of  the  New  Testament  were 
translated  into  these  languages,  as  soon  as  Christianity  was 
established  in  the  country :  and  wherever  Greek  was  not 
commonly  spoken,  it  was  almost  necessary  that  the  Gospel 
should  be  circulated  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 

The  remainder  of  Origens  eventful  history  belongs  to  the 
third  century :  and  it  is  time  that  we  should  turn  to  other 
churches,  which  were  exposed  to  the  same  sufferings  with  that 
of  Alexandria.  It  was  perhaps  natural  that  the  persecution 
should  extend  from  the  latter  city  along  the  coast  of  Africa  : 
and  the  church  which  was  of  most  note  in  that  part  of  the 
world  was  the  church  of  Carthage.  We  know  nothing  con¬ 
cerning  the  time  of  its  foundation  :  but  Tertullian,  who  was  a 
member  of  it,  speaks  of  the  Christians  being  extremely  nume¬ 
rous  there  in  his  dayu.  The  proconsuls  of  Africa,  during  the 
reign  of  Commodus,  and  the  former  part  of  the  reign  of 
Severus,  seem  to  have  treated  the  Christians  with  great 
lenity,  and  even  to  have  suggested  to  them  different  means  of 
evading  the  laws,  which  were  intended  for  their  annoyance. 
The  names  of  Cincius  Severus,  Vespronius  Candidus,  Asper, 
and  Pudens,  deserve  to  be  recorded,  as  of  magistrates  who 
acted  in  this  way x:  and  the  success  of  the  Gospel  at  Carthage 
was  perhaps  owing  to  the  protection  which  it  received  during 
their  government.  The  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Latin 
must  greatly  have  assisted  in  producing  this  effect.  Latin 
was  the  language  of  the  proconsular  province  of  Africa  ;  and 
it  is  plain,  from  the  numerous  quotations  in  the  works  of 
Tertullian,  that  the  Scriptures  were  commonly  read  in  that 
language.  The  time  however  was  arriving,  when  this  pros¬ 
perous  state  of  the  African  church  was  to  be  interrupted. 
Vigellius  Saturninus  was  the  first  proconsul  who  put  the 
Christians  of  his  province  to  death  :  and  it  was  perhaps  not 

u  Ad  Scap.  c.  ult.  x  lb.  c.  4. 
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unnatural,  that  a  loss  of  sight,  which  came  upon  him  shortly 
after,  should  be  considered  as  a  visitation  from  Heaven  y. 
The  account  of  some  martyrs  who  suffered  at  Scyllita,  a  town 
in  that  country,  is  perhaps  to  be  received  among  the  few 
authentic  acts  which  have  come  down  to  us 2  :  and  the  same 
is  to  be  said  of  the  martyrdom  of  two  women,  Perpetua  and 
Felicitas,  who  suffered  at  Carthage a.  It  would  perhaps  be 
unsafe  to  admit  these  documents  as  written  at  the  time  ;  but 
they  are  undoubtedly  extremely  ancient ;  and  though  they 
may  have  received  some  additions  or  interpolations  from  later 
hands,  they  were  perhaps  compiled  from  materials  of*  much 
older  date. 

Saturninus  was  probably  in  command  at  the  time  that 
Severus  visited  Africa  in  202.  The  emperor  was  himself 
of  African  extraction :  and  we  know  that  toward  the  end 
of  his  reign  he  conferred  many  favours  upon  that  country. 
Indulgences  shewn  to  the  heathen  were  often  the  cause  of 
increased  suffering  to  the  Christians  :  and  the  governors  of 
the  province  at  this  period  appear  to  have  rivalled  each  other 
in  continuing  the  persecution.  The  successor  of  Saturninus 
was  Minucius  Firmianus,  who  was  himself  succeeded  by 
Hilarianus  ;  and  it  was  under  the  latter  that  Perpetua  and 
Felicitas  suffered  martyrdom.  We  then  meet  with  the  name 
of  Scapula,  whose  cruelty  to  the  Christians  has  become  more 
notorious  from  the  circumstance  of  Tertullian  addressing  him 
in  a  work  which  has  come  down  to  us.  Tertullian  had  em¬ 
braced  Montanism  before  this  period  :  but  he  still  employed 
his  pen  in  defence  of  the  Gospel,  and  many  of  his  treatises 
were  composed  about  this  time.  I  have  mentioned  that  some 
critics  have  placed  his  Apology  in  the  year  205  :  and  a  more 
spirited  appeal  had  scarcely  as  yet  been  made  to  the  common 
sense  and  humanity  of  the  heathen.  The  church  of  Antioch 
was  likely  to  be  among  the  first  to  suffer  from  an  edict  which 
was  issued  in  its  neighbourhood.  Serapion  was  still  the 
bishop  of  that  see,  who  had  been  appointed  in  189,  and  held 
it  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Severus.  We  are  told  that  he 

y  Ad  Scap.  c.  3.  p.  221. 
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addressed  a  work  to  Domninus,  who  in  the  time  of  persecution 
had  gone  over  to  the  Jewish  religion  :  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  he  was  addressing  one  of  his  own  flock b.  W e  have  also 
proof  of  a  persecution  at  Antioch,  when  we  read  that  Ascle- 
piades,  who  succeeded  Serapion,  had  himself  been  a  sufferer 
in  trials  of  that  kindc.  Even  in  the  remote  province  of  Cappa¬ 
docia  the  Christians  did  not  escape.  One  of  the  governors  of 
that  country,  Claudius  Herminianus,  was  particularly  incensed 
against  them  by  finding  that  his  own  wife  had  embraced  their 
religion.  He  succeeded  by  his  cruelties  in  extorting  from 
some  Christians  a  denial  of  their  faith  ;  but  he  was  checked 
in  his  career  by  being  seized  with  a  loathsome  disorder.  For 
some  time  he  concealed  it,  that  the  Christians  might  not  look 
upon  it  as  a  demonstration  from  Heaven  in  their  favour :  but 
before  he  died,  he  had  almost  become  a  convert  to  their 
religion d.  The  name  of  one  of  the  sufferers  in  Cappadocia  is 
recorded,  whose  history  will  occupy  our  attention  still  more 
hereafter.  This  was  Alexander,  bishop  of  a  city  called  Fla- 
vias e,  who  was  thrown  into  prison  about  the  year  204 f :  his 
sufferings  at  least  began  at  that  time,  and  we  know  that  he 
was  in  prison  at  the  end  of  the  present  reign. 

Even  the  remote  province  of  Gaul  did  not  escape  the 
common  calamity  :  it  has  been  asserted  that  Irenceus,  who 
had  held  the  bishopric  of  Lyons  from  about  the  year  178, 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Severus.  Stories  are 
told  of  the  city  of  Lyons  being  surrounded  by  soldiers,  and 
all  the  Christians  being  put  to  death  ° :  but  it  is  safer  to  say 
that  no  particulars  are  known :  and  it  is  plain  that  great 
numbers  of  Christians  survived,  who  continued  to  propagate 
the  Gospel  in  that  part  of  Gaul.  If  the  account  could  be 
believed,  which  speaks  of  the  emperor  himself  being  present 
when  I renseus  was  put  to  death,  we  might  conclude  that  it 
did  not  happen  till  the  year  208,  when  Severus  set  out  with 
his  two  sons  to  repress  an  insurrection  in  Britain,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  they  passed  through  Lyons :  but  the 

b  Eus.  H.  E.  VI.  12.  c  lb.  c.  ii.  f  Eus.  Chron. 

d  Tertull.  ad  Scaj).  3.  &  See  Baronius  ad  an.  205.  num. 

e  Valesius  ad  Eus.  H.  E.  VI.  11.  XXVIII.  Gregory  of  Tours  speaks 
Tillemont,  Memoir es,  tom.  III.  part,  of  many  martyrs  having  suffered 
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fact  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty :  and  the  evidence  of 
lrenseus  having  suffered  martyrdom  at  all  is  extremely  slight h. 
There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  he  died  before  the  end  of 
the  century.  The  evidence  is  equally  unauthentic,  which 
speaks  of  Zoticus,  an  Armenian  bishop,  being  put  to  death  at 
this  same  period  ;  and  I  only  notice  the  tradition  as  shewing, 
if  it  is  true,  that  the  persecution  was  general  in  every  part  of 
the  world. 

I  have  not  yet  said  any  thing  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Roman  church,  and  few  if  any  particulars  are  known  con¬ 
cerning  them.  Severus  returned  to  Rome  in  203,  and  had  a 
triumph  for  his  victories  in  the  East.  At  the  same  time  he 
celebrated  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the  empire. 
He  also  married  his  eldest  son  Caracalla  to  the  daughter  of 
Plautianus :  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  united  festi¬ 
vities  were  the  signal  for  many  insults  being  offered  to  the 
Christians.  Baronius  supposes  that  Plautianus  was  a  prime 
mover  in  these  scenes  of  cruelty  :  and  if  so,  there  was  perhaps 
some  respite  in  the  following  year,  when  he  was  put  to  death 
for  plotting  against  the  emperor  and  his  son.  This  however 
was  the  year  in  which  the  emperor  chose  to  have  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  secular  games,  but  in  which  he  had  no  regard  to 
the  period  of  one  hundred  years  which  ought  to  have  elapsed 
since  the  last  celebration.  These  games  were  attended  with 
many  ceremonies,  which  must  have  been  painful  to  a  Christian 
even  to  witness  :  and  their  refusal  to  take  part  in  them  was 
likely  to  expose  them  to  many  insults  and  cruelties.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  there  was  now  some  division  of 
opinion  among  Christians  as  to  the  measures  which  might  be 
taken  to  screen  themselves  from  suffering.  Tertullian  and 
the  more  rigid  party  contended  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  fly 
in  the  time  of  persecution,  and  he  wrote  a  treatise  upon  this 
subject.  He  published  another  upon  the  occasion  of  a  Christ¬ 
ian  soldier  being  put  into  prison  for  refusing  to  wear  a  wreath 

h  He  is  called  a  martyr  by  Jerom,  place  his  martyrdom  in  177,  which 
in  Esai.  lxiv.  4,  g.  vol.  IV.  p.  761,  is  impossible.  See  Dodwell,  Diss. 
but  not  in  any  other  passage  :  also  ad  Iren.  III.  21.  p.  259.  Raynaud, 
in  the  work  called  Qucestiones  ad  Or-  Indie.  Mart.  Lugdun.  p.  284.  Tille- 
thodoxos,  quaest.  115.  Gregory  of  mont,  Memoires,  tom.  III.  part.  1. 
Tours  asserts  it,  but  he  seems  to  p.  159. 
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of  laurel  during  a  public  ceremony.  The  majority  however 
did  not  hold  these  opinions.  Some  even  thought  it  lawful 
to  purchase  their  safety  by  paying  a  sum  of  money1 :  and 
the  persecution  would  perhaps  have  been  less  generally 
felt,  if  the  Montanists  had  not  pushed  their  uncompromis¬ 
ing  doctrines  to  so  great  a  length.  We  know  that  it  was 
carried  on  with  some  violence  in  the  year  207,  for  Ter- 
lullian  wrote  his  work  against  Marcion  in  that  year,  and 
speaks  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians  being  then  very 
great.  He  perhaps  alluded  particularly  to  the  African 
church :  but  from  the  year  202  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Severus,  the  Christians  in  every  part  of  the  world  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  severe  trials.  We  may  judge  of  the  impression 
which  was  caused  by  these  barbarities,  when  we  find  that  a 
writer  named  Jude,  who  published  a  commentary  upon 
DanieFs  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks  about  the  year  204, 
conjectured  that  Antichrist  was  shortly  to  appear k.  He 
seems  not  to  have  been  singular  in  this  notion.  That  the 
coming  of  Antichrist  was  to  precede  the  end  of  the  world, 
had  been  for  some  time  the  general  belief1 :  but  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  all  heretics  and  opposers  of  the  truth  were  at 
first  looked  upon  as  Antichrist,  and  not  any  particular  indi¬ 
vidual  who  was  to  bear  that  name.  It  was  not  unnatural 
that  persecutors  of  the  Gospel  should  be  included  in  this  title, 
and  the  Roman  government  would  come  in  time  to  be  spoken 
of  as  Antichrist.  Montanus  and  his  followers  appear  to  have 
enlarged  upon  this  idea;  and  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire  held  a  prominent  place  in  their  pretended  prophecies. 
The  orthodox  party  did  not  at  first  regard  these  prophecies : 
but  when  the  edicts  of  Severus  had  once  more  excited  the 
malice  and  fury  of  the  heathen,  it  became  a  popular  notion 
that  the  world  was  drawing  to  an  end.  It  was  thought 
impossible  that  God  would  suffer  his  elect  to  be  thus  tortured 
for  a  long  time  ;  and  if  the  Roman  government  was  Anti¬ 
christ,  his  appearance  was  no  longer  a  thing  future,  but  had 
actually  been  witnessed. 

1  See  Irenseus,  III.  6,  5.  p.  181 : 
7,  2.  p.  182  :  IV.  25,  1.  p.  322. 
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Another  writer,  who  flourished  about  this  period,  was 
Minucius  Felix m,  and  he  has  left  us  a  dialogue  entitled 
Octavius,  which  throws  considerable  light  upon  the  cruel 
and  wicked  treatment,  which  the  Christians  were  now  re¬ 
ceiving.  Minucius  Felix  was  a  lawyer  of  some  eminence, 
who  lived  at  Rome  ;  and  we  may  take  his  work  as  a  proof, 
that  the  same  scenes  which  Tertullian  had  witnessed  in 
Africa,  were  also  acted  in  the  capital.  The  persecution  did 
not  cease  during  the  remaining  years  of  the  reign  of  Severus  : 
but  the  emperor  could  have  had  little  share  in  promoting 
it  after  the  year  208,  when  he  set  out  with  his  two  sons,  to 
complete  the  subjugation  of  Britain.  The  war  was  perhaps 
of  longer  continuance  than  he  expected  :  and  it  was  not 
finished  when  Severus  died  at  York,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  211.  His  reign  was  on  the  whole  extremely  disastrous 
to  the  Christians.  It  has  been  usual  with  some  writers  to 
date  the  beginning  of  the  persecution  from  the  year  202, 
when  the  edicts  were  issued,  which  expressly  prohibited 
Christianity ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  private 
malice,  as  well  as  popular  violence,  had  been  at  work  for 
some  time  before.  If  the  atrocities  of  Commodus  had  occu¬ 
pied  the  attention  of  the  heathen,  and  called  them  off  from 
molesting  the  Christians,  to  provide  for  their  own  security, 
the  season  of  repose  was  over,  when  Severus  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  We  have  principally  viewed  him  as  a  military 
commander  :  but  his  education  had  not  been  neglected  ;  and 
ancient  writers  have  represented  him  as  fond  of  literary  pur¬ 
suits.  His  wars  were  almost  always  successful,  and  the 
empire  was  considered  to  be  in  a  state  of  prosperity  during 
his  reign.  This  was  perhaps  unfavourable  to  the  Christians. 
Their  numbers  were  now  becoming  formidable :  and  their 
habits  and  feelings,  upon  many  public  questions,  were  in 
direct  opposition  to  those  of  the  heathen.  They  were  set 
down  as  either  indifferent  to  the  national  welfare,  or  posi¬ 
tively  hostile  to  it  :  and  instead  of  the  contempt  which  they 
had  excited  as  members  of  a  new  sect,  they  were  now  looked 
upon  with  jealousy,  and  many  were  really  alarmed  at  the 


m  For  his  date,  see  Tillemont,  Memoires,  tom.  III.  part.  i.  p.513. 
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progress  of  their  opinions.  Tt  is  probable  that  Severus  was 
persuaded  to  view  the  matter  in  this  light.  He  had  seen 
the  ill  effects  of  political  dissension  :  and  nothing  but  great 
activity,  united  with  his  military  skill,  had  given  him  the 
ascendancy  over  competitors  for  the  throne.  He  may  have 
thought,  that  the  Christians  were  likely  to  form  a  party  in  the 
state,  as  well  as  in  religion  :  he  was  sure  to  have  many  persons 
about  him,  who  would  encourage  such  suspicions  :  and  upon 
a  general  view  of  his  character,  I  should  be  more  inclined  to 
ascribe  his  conduct  to  feelings  of  this  kind,  than  to  a  natural 
cruelty  of  disposition,  or  a  great  regard  for  the  national  reli¬ 
gion.  Feelings  of  the  latter  kind  may  perhaps  have  weighed 
with  his  wife  Julia  Severa,  since  we  are  told  that  Philos- 
tratus,  who  was  now  teaching  oratory  at  Rome,  undertook 
at  her  request  to  write  the  life  of  the  celebrated  impostor 
Apollonius  of  Tyana".  I  have  mentioned  more  than  once,  that 
works  of  this  kind  were  written  with  a  view  to  depreciate 
Christianity,  and  to  shew  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed  by  those  of  heathen  philosophers0. 
The  empress  may  perhaps  have  been  pleased  to  see  this 
point  established  :  but  whether  her  husband  took  the  trouble 
to  read  the  book  when  it  was  written,  or  whether  it  preju¬ 
diced  him  against  the  Christians,  must  be  considered  un¬ 
certain.  The  work  acquired  some  popularity ;  and  the  fashion 
continued  through  the  whole  of  the  following  century  of  set¬ 
ting  up  Apollonius  as  a  rival  to  J esus  Christ :  but  though 
Philostratus  may  have  furnished  some  triumph  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Gospel,  his  work  is  a  convincing  proof  that  the  author 
of  Christianity  was  known  to  have  worked  miracles,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary,  if  not  a  superhuman  cha¬ 
racter. 


11  Philost.  I.3. 
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SEVERUS  had  died  at  York,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
211 :  and  the  accession  of  his  two  sons  Caracalla  and 
Greta,  who  had  attended  him  to  that  distant  part  of  the 
empire,  was  not  likely  to  produce  any  immediate  effect  upon 
the  Christians,  either  in  the  capital  or  in  the  east.  Caracalla, 
the  eldest  of  the  two  brothers,  soon  began  to  shew  that  he 
intended  to  assert  his  seniority.  His  nurse,  as  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  was  a  Christian ;  and  in  his  earlier  years  he  may  have 
heard  something  of  Christianity ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 
its  having  left  any  impression  upon  his  mind  ;  and  the  same 
feelings,  which  had  prompted  him  more  than  once  to  attempt 
his  father's  life,  were  now  exhibited  in  cruelties  to  his  relations 
and  his  subjects.  Such  conduct  however,  (as  was  remarked 
in  the  case  of  Commodus,)  may  rather  have  caused  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  suffering  to  the  Christians  :  and  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  his  reign  was  to  allow  all  exiles  to  return  to  their  homes, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  accusation  against 
thema.  Many  persons  were  however  put  to  death,  who  had 
enjoyed  the  closest  intimacy  of  the  emperor  before  his  ac¬ 
cession  b :  and  it  has  been  thought  that  some  Christians  were 
among  the  number  :  this  however  is  very  uncertain  :  and  the 
arrival  of  the  two  emperors  at  Rome  in  the  present  year,  and 

a  Dio  Cass.  LXXVII.  3.  p.  1290.  b  Herodian.  III.  50.  See  Baronius 
Spartian.  Caracal.  3.  ad  an.  213.  num.  II. 
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the  murder  of  Geta  by  his  brother  in  the  next,  afford  little 
matter  of  speculation  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian. 

There  are  however  some  indications  that  the  persecution, 
which  had  continued  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Severus,  was 
now  gradually  subsiding.  I  have  mentioned  Alexander,  bishop 
of  Flavias  in  Cappadocia,  who  was  thrown  into  prison  about 
the  year  204 c.  It  was  about  the  same  period  that  Clement 
of  Alexandria  took  refuge  in  that  country.  He  was  personally 
known  to  Alexander d ;  and  the  latter  speaks  of  him  as  one 
to  whom  he  owed  obligations.  Clement  was  probably  his 
superior  in  age,  as  well  as  in  learning  ;  and  such  a  friend 
must  have  afforded  great  comfort  to  the  bishop  during  his 
long  imprisonment.  This  had  not  terminated  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Caracalla  :  but  there  was  sufficient 
intercourse  between  distant  churches  for  the  news  to  reach 
him,  while  he  was  in  prison,  that  a  successor  was  appointed 
to  the  see  of  Antioch.  I  have  mentioned  Serapion  as  holding 
that  bishopric  from  the  year  189,  and  he  appears  to  have 
died  about  the  year  211  or  212 e.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Asclepiades,  who  had  been  a  sufferer  in  the  late  persecution : 
and  Alexander,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  shortly  after  to 
the  Christians  at  Antioch,  speaks  of  his  bonds  having  been 
made  lighter  by  the  joyful  news  of  such  an  appointment f. 
Clement  was  the  bearer  of  this  letter ;  and  I  should  infer 
that  some  improvement  in  the  affairs  of  the  Christians  enabled 
him  to  leave  his  retirement  in  Cappadocia,  and  to  pay  this 
visit  to  the  church  of  Antioch.  Alexander  himself  was  also 
released  shortly  after.  About  the  year  214  he  took  a  journey 
to  Jerusalem  :  and  since  he  is  said  to  have  gone  thither 
merely  from  motives  of  devotion,  and  to  see  the  scene  of  the 
crucifixion,  it  is  plain  that  the  Christians  must  have  been 
suffering  less  molestation.  His  journey  to  Jerusalem  was  an 
important  incident  in  his  life  ;  and  will  require  us  to  go  back 
to  the  history  of  a  man,  who  had  now  for  some  time  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  world. 

This  was  Narcissus,  whom  I  have  mentioned  as  having 

c  See  page  473.  to  Alexander,  Eus.  H.E.  VI.  13. 

d  Alexander  apud  Eus.  VI.  14.  e  Eus.  Chron. 

Clement  dedicated  one  of  his  works  f  Eus.  H.E.  VI.  11. 
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retired  from  the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem  in  consequence  of 
some  calumnious  reports  which  were  spread  against  him. 
His  life  appears  to  have  been  passed  during  that  interval  in 
a  course  of  ascetic  discipline  and  mortification,  which  was 
now  becoming  popular  with  many  Christians,  and  which 
obtained  for  them  a  character  of  peculiar  sanctity.  When 
three  persons  had  been  successively  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant 
see,  Narcissus  at  length  reappeared,  and  his  innocence  having 
been  fully  demonstrated,  he  was  constrained  to  take  upon  him 
once  more  the  cares  of  the  bishopric.  His  great  age  soon 
made  him  feel  himself  incapable  of  the  burden.  Not  long 
after  this  he  is  spoken  of  as  being  116  years  old  ;  and  his  clergy 
decided,  rather  than  to  lose  his  superintendence  altogether, 
to  elect  another  person  who  should  relieve  him  from  his 
official  duties.  This  is  the  first  instance  on  record  of  two 
persons  together  holding  the  same  see,  and  such  a  practice 
was  expressly  forbidden  by  the  canons  of  later  councils. 
Another  precedent  was  also  set  on  this  occasion,  which  has 
been  equally  condemned,  though  it  is  followed  at  the  present 
day.  Alexander  the  bishop  of  Flavias  was  translated,  as  we 
should  now  term  it,  from  his  diocese  in  Cappadocia  to  that  of 
Jerusalem.  The  interposition  of  Heaven  is  said  to  have 
marked  him  out  for  the  appointment ;  and  the  neighbouring 
bishops  sanctioned  it  by  their  approbation1.  We  are  not 
informed  whether  Narcissus  held  the  see  much  longer  ;  but 
Alexander  must  have  survived  him  by  several  years,  since  he 
is  known  not  to  have  died  till  the  middle  of  the  century.  In 
many  respects  he  was  one  of  the  leading  characters  of  his 
day  :  he  was  acquainted  with  Origen  and  other  men  of 
learning  :  his  published  letters  were  extant  in  the  time  of 
Eusebius  ;  and  he  deserves  to  be  particularly  remembered, 
as  having  founded  a  library  at  Jerusalem,  from  which  Euse¬ 
bius  himself  professes  to  have  collected  many  materials  k. 

The  history  of  Origen  may  furnish  us  with  another  proof, 
that  the  church  was  at  this  time  enjoying  some  repose.  We 
have  seen  that  even  when  the  persecution  was  at  its  height  in 
Alexandria,  he  did  not  intermit  his  duties  as  public  teacher 

*  Euseb.  H.  E.  VI.  n.  Concern-  Discipl.  de  VEglise,  part.  1.1.2.  c.  25. 
ing  his  translation,  see  Thomassin,  k  Eus.  H.  E.  VI.  20. 
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in  the  school.  His  station  must  have  been  one  of  consi¬ 
derable  danger  ;  and,  till  more  favourable  times  arrived,  he 
perhaps  knew  little  of  the  condition  of  other  churches.  We 
are  told  that  he  paid  a  visit  to  Rome  while  Zephyrinus  was 
bishop1;  that  is,  before  the  year  218:  and  since  there  are 
certain  grounds  for  placing  this  journey  in  the  reign  of 
Caracalla,  we  may  perhaps  follow  those  writers  who  say  that 
Origen  went  to  Rome  about  the  year  218 111 .  This  is  the 
period,  at  which  I  have  supposed  the  affairs  of  the  Christians 
to  be  returning  to  greater  tranquillity  ;  and  the  notion  is 
confirmed  by  what  we  read  of  Origen  undertaking  this 
journey,  from  the  wish  of  visiting  a  church  of  such  great 
antiquity  as  that  of  Rome.  A  journey  of  mere  curiosity 
must  have  been  made  in  a  season  of  comparative  peace  :  and 
Origen,  after  a  short  absence,  returned  to  resume  his  cate¬ 
chetical  labours  at  Alexandria.  Demetrius,  the  bishop  of 
that  city,  was  very  urgent  in  exciting  him  to  the  work :  and 
the  fame  of  his  teaching  had  now  attracted  so  many  hearers 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  that  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  a  division  of  labour.  Heraclas,  who  had  now 
attended  him  for  ten  years11,  and  was  a  great  proficient  in 
sacred  and  profane  literature,  was  selected  by  him  to  teach 
the  elements  of  Christianity,  while  he  himself  continued  his 
instruction  to  those  who  were  farther  advanced0.  This 
arrangement  gave  him  more  time  for  the  study  and  exposition 
of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  at  this  period  he 
added  to  his  other  acquirements  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language15;  in  which  he  is  stated 8  to  have  made  such  an 
extraordinary  progress,  that  after  a  few  days1  study  he  was 
able  to  accompany  his  mother  in  repeating  and  singing  the 
Psalms. 

The  fame  of  Origen  was  by  no  means  confined  to  his 

1  Eus.  H.  E.  VI.  14.  H.  E.  VI.  19.  p.  283.  See  Lecture 

m  That  it  was  before  215,  will  XXII.  page  468,  469. 
appear  probable  from  what  will  be  0  Eus.  H.  E.  VI.  T5. 

seen  of  the  personal  history  of  p  lb.  16.  Huetius,  Origenian.  I. 

Origen  in  that  year.  2,  3.  Fabricius,  Bihl.  Gr.  vol.  V. 

n  He  had  been  with  a  teacher  of  p.  224. 
philosophy  (who  was  probably  Am-  Q  Hieron.  Epist.  XXXIX.  1.  p. 
monius  Saccas)  for  five  years  before  175. 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Origen.  Eus. 

1  i 
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Christian  pupils.  Eusebius  assures  us,  that  many  heathen 
philosophers  mentioned  him  in  their  writings,  and  inscribed 
to  him  some  of  their  works'*.  Great  numbers  were  converted 
by  his  lectures  ;  and  we  may  judge  of  the  compass  of  his 
learning,  when  we  read  of  his  instructing  these  persons,  if  he 
thought  it  would  suit  his  purpose,  not  only  in  other  branches 
of  philosophy,  but  even  in  mathematics  :  and  under  these 
heads  Jerom8  distinctly  enumerates  geometry,  arithmetic, 
music,  logic,  grammar,  and  rhetoric.  Thus  by  every  means 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  his  hearers,  and  led  them  bv 
degrees  from  heathen  to  Christian  learning.  The  heretics 
also  were  won  over  by  his  powers  of  reasoning :  and  one  of 
these  is  particularly  mentioned,  by  name  Ambrosius c,  who  had 
embraced  the  Valentinian  or  Marcionite  doctrines,  but  was 
convinced  of  his  errors  by  Origen,  and  became  a  deacon  in 
the  Alexandrian  church.  Being  a  man  of  fortune,  he  was 
afterwards  of  great  service  to  Origen  in  enabling  him  to 
pursue  his  literary  labours.  It  is  plain,  that  the  Christians 
were  at  this  time  enjoying  toleration,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but 
in  other  parts  of  the  east.  It  is  now  that  we  read  of  an 
Arabian  prince  sending  letters  to  Demetrius  and  to  the 
Roman  governor  of  Egypt,  requesting  that  Origen  might  be 
permitted  to  go  and  instruct  him.  The  name  of  the  Roman 
governor  is  not  recorded :  but  he  at  least  threw  no  obstacle 
in  the  way,  and  Origen  went  into  Arabia0.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  connect  this  journey  with  the  mission  of  Pan- 
tsenus  to  India x.  I  have  mentioned  that  some  persons 
suppose  the  Indians,  who  were  visited  by  Pantaenus,  to  have 
been  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia.  He  went  to  them  about  the 
year  188 :  and  it  is  singular  that  they  had  then  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  same  bishop  Demetrius,  who  had  lately 
succeeded  to  the  see.  Origen  was  at  that  time  only  four 
years  old  :  so  that  the  Indians  or  Arabians  could  have  heard 
nothing  concerning  him  from  Pantsenus :  it  is  probable  how¬ 
ever,  that  some  intercourse  was  kept  up  between  the  Christ- 

r  H.  E.  VI.  19.  Catal.  Script. 

s  Catal.  Script.  u  Eus.  H.  E.  VI.  19. 

1  Eus.  H.  E.  VI.  18.  Epiphan.  x  See  page  440. 

Har.  LXIV.  3.  p.  525.  Hieron. 
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ians  in  that  country  and  the  church  of  Alexandria.  Origen 
had  been  a  hearer  of  Clement,  who  was  the  personal  friend  of 
Pantsenus;  so  that  if  the  identity  of  these  Indians  and 
Arabians  could  be  established,  it  would  be  particularly  grati¬ 
fying  to  them  to  have  their  faith  confirmed  by  this  celebrated 
teacher.  There  were  certainly  churches  in  Arabia  about  this 
period.  We  shall  meet  presently  with  a  bishop  of  Bostra, 
which  was  the  metropolis  ;  and  there  is  evidence,  that  Hip- 
poly  tus  was  bishop  of  some  other  city  in  that  country.  His 
see  may  have  been  at  the  place  called  Portus  Romanus, 
afterwards  Adana,  which  was  a  harbour  on  the  Persian  gulf : 
but  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  two  or  more  persons  have 
been  confounded,  who  bore  the  same  name,  and  flourished  at 
the  same  time.  An  Hippolytus  is  mentioned,  who  was 
bishop  of  the  sea-port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber ;  and  some 
have  supposed,  that  he  came  from  Arabia  to  Italy  y.  This 
however  is  involved  in  obscurity.  Some  valuable  works  are 
still  extant,  which  are  ascribed  to  Hippolytus,  and  many  more 
are  lost z :  but  whether  the  author  of  them  was  the  bishop, 
who  is  said  by  Jeroma  to  have  been  personally  known  to 
Origen  during  his  visit  to  Arabia,  must  continue  uncertain. 
If  the  Valesian  heretics  took  their  rise  in  Arabia,  as  Epipha- 
nius  has  conjectured b,  we  have  another  proof  that  Christianity 
had  made  some  progress  there. 

Origen  did  not  stay  long  in  that  country,  and  returned  to 
Alexandria  :  but  in  the  year  215  he  was  obliged  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  safer  quarters.  The  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  had 
grievously  offended  Caracalla.  They  appear  to  have  expressed 
their  opinion  of  him,  and  particularly  of  the  murder  of  his 
brother,  in  no  measured  terms  :  and  this  having  come  to  the 
tyrant’s  ears,  he  resolved  to  visit  them  with  signal  vengeance. 
After  travelling  through  Germany  and  part  of  Asia,  he  came 

y  Gelasius  says  that  he  came  to  2.  p.  6.  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la 
Rome  while  Callistus  was  bishop.  France,  tom.  I.  p.361. 

He  has  been  said  to  have  been  a  z  Eusebius  mentions  a  chronolo- 
pupil  of  Irenseus  and  of  Clement  of  gical  work,  which  was  brought  down 
Alexandria :  but  this  is  very  un-  to  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
certain.  Prudentius  mentions  an  Alexander.  H.  E.  VI.  22. 
Hippolytus  who  was  torn  to  pieces.  a  Catal.  Script.  Hippol. 

De  Coron.  XI.  See  Ruinart.  p.  168.  b  Haer.  LVIII.  1.  p.  489. 
Tillemont.  Memoir es,  tom.  III.  part. 
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in  person  to  Alexandria.  By  dissembling  with  them  at  first, 
he  was  able  to  cut  off  at  one  blow  the  leading  persons  of  the 
city.  A  general  massacre  followed  :  and  history  has  not 
recorded  a  plot  which  was  more  successfully  or  more  fero¬ 
ciously  executed0.  The  work  of  slaughter  was  so  extensive 
and  indiscriminate,  that  many  Christians  perhaps  suffered  in 
it.  Religion  however  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  present 
misfortunes.  Heathen  or  Christian,  citizen  or  stranger,  were 
alike  the  objects  of  Caracalla's  resentment.  So  little  did  he 
care  about  religious  distinctions,  that  the  temples  of  the  gods 
were  openly  pillaged ;  and  there  were  perhaps  many  persons, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  their  own  sufferings,  remembered  with 
remorse,  that  they  had  inflicted  similar  cruelties  upon  the 
Christians  not  many  years  before.  Such  however  was  the 
strange  inconsistency  of  this  emperor,  that  though  he  out¬ 
raged  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians  in  their  own  country,  he 
caused  it  to  be  introduced  into  Rome,  and  erected  magnificent 
temples  in  several  places  to  the  goddess  Isisd. 

Origen,  as  I  have  stated,  fled  from  the  storm,  and  took 
refuge  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  of  which  place  Theoctistus 
was  then  bishop.  His  fame  had  probably  preceded  him,  or 
he  soon  made  himself  known  as  profoundly  versed  in  the 
Scriptures.  He  was  now  in  his  thirty-second  year ;  and 
though  he  had  not  been  ordained  presbyter,  and  would  have 
been  considered  young  in  those  days,  he  was  allowed  to 
deliver  discourses  and  public  expositions  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  church e.  When  Demetrius  was  informed  of  this,  he  was 
displeased,  and  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Caesarea  upon  the 
impropriety  of  allowing  a  layman  to  teach  publicly  in  the 
congregation.  It  is  plain  from  this,  that  OrigeiTs  teaching  at 
Alexandria  had  been  confined  to  the  catechetical  school ;  and 
we  learn  also,  that  great  pains  were  taken  in  those  days  to 
prevent  any  thing  like  irregularity  in  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
Upon  the  present  occasion  however  Demetrius  appears  to 
have  been  unnecessarily  strict.  Not  only  Theoctistus,  but 
Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  (who  was  perhaps  consulted 

c  Dio  Cass.  LXXVII.  22.  p.  1306.  d  Spartian.  Caracal.  9. 

Herodian.  IV.  15,  & c.  Spartian.  e  Eus.  H.  E.  VI.  19. 

Caracal.  6. 
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upon  the  subject,)  wrote  in  reply  to  Demetrius,  and  quoted 
several  precedents,  which  shewed  that  other  bishops  had  per¬ 
mitted  a  similar  practice  for  the  good  of  their  flocks.  This 
did  not  satisfy  Demetrius,  who  followed  up  his  former  letter 
by  ordering  Origen  to  return  to  Alexandria.  We  are  not 
informed  whether  he  had  any  actual  authority  to  do  this. 
Eusebius  speaks  of  Origen  not  being  a  presbyter ;  but  if  he 
was  a  deacon,  Demetrius  might  have  had  a  right  to  command 
his  services.  It  is  however  generally  supposed,  that  he  had 
not  as  yet  received  any  ordination  ;  but  he  thought  proper  to 
comply  with  the  bishop’s  message,  and  returning  to  Alex¬ 
andria,  he  once  more  resumed  his  office  of  teaching  in  the 
schools  The  inhabitants  of  that  city  were  now  recovering 
from  the  vengeance  of  Caracalla  ;  and  all  of  them  having  been 
fellow-sufferers,  the  heathen  would  be  less  likely  than  ever  to 
offer  molestation  to  the  Christians. 

The  same  year  215  has  been  mentioned  as  the  probable 
date  of  an  event,  which  was  of  some  importance  when  drawn 
into  a  precedent  afterwards,  but  concerning  which  we  know 
very  little  from  contemporary  writers  s.  It  is  certain  that  a 
council  was  held  of  African  and  Numidian  bishops  under  the 
presidency  of  Agrippinus,  who  then  filled  the  see  of  Carthage : 
and  such  meetings  could  only  take  place  when  the  Christians 
were  tolerably  free  from  persecution.  The  subject  under 
discussion  was  one  which  we  have  not  yet  met  with  in  the 
history  of  the  church  ;  and  when  the  controversy  was  revived 
in  the  middle  of  this  century,  no  older  decision  was  quoted 
than  that  of  the  council  at  Carthage  under  Agrippinus h.  It 
seems  that  doubts  had  been  raised,  whether  persons  who  had 
been  baptized  by  heretics  needed  to  have  the  ceremony 
repeated  when  they  went  over  to  the  Catholic  church.  The 
term  heretic ,  as  I  have  already  observed,  was  applied  in  the 
second  century  almost  exclusively  to  different  branches  of  the 


f  He  did  not  return  till  after  the 
beginning  of  217,  if  the  fifth  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Scriptures  was  found 
by  him  at  Jericho  in  the  seventh 
year  of  Caracalla.  See  Epiphan.  de 
Pond.  p.  174. 

£  Cave  places  this  event  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding  century.  Hist.  Lit. 


Agrippin. 

h  Vincentius  Lirin.  expressly  calls 
Agrippinus  the  first  who  made  such 
a  decision,  contr.  Hcer.  c.  9.  The 
council  is  mentioned  by  Cyprian, 
epist.  71,  73.  Augustin,  de  Bapt. 
contr.  Donat.  II.  7.  vol.  IX.  p.  102. 
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Gnostics.  These  persons  adopted  the  custom  of  baptizing 
their  converts  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  used  the 
same  form  which  had  been  prescribed  by  Christ  to  his  apo¬ 
stles.  The  followers  of  Theodotus  and  Artemon,  who  were 
decidedly  heretical,  perhaps  administered  baptism  ;  but  their 
numbers  at  present  appear  to  have  been  small.  The  Monta- 
nists  were  much  more  numerous ;  and  though  they  were 
allowed  to  be  orthodox  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  they 
were  considered  heretics  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  term. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  they  agreed  with  the  catholics  in 
the  mode  of  administering  baptism  :  but  in  a  council  which 
was  held  at  Iconium  a  few  years  later,  the  validity  of  their 
baptisms  was  expressly  denied.  We  are  not  informed, 
whether  the  converts  from  Montanism  or  from  Gnosticism 
were  the  principal  cause  of  the  council  being  held  at  Carthage 
in  215.  Tertullian  is  himself  a  proof  that  the  errors  of 
Montanus  had  found  their  way  into  Africa,  though  he  may 
perhaps  have  imbibed  them  during  a  visit  to  Rome  :  but  if 
it  should  be  thought  that  Montanism  had  not  made  much 
progress  in  Africa,  it  is  probable  that  Gnostic  baptisms  form¬ 
ed  the  subject  of  discussion.  Tertullian  had  already  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  strongly  against  baptisms  administered  by 
heretics  5,  meaning  evidently  the  Gnostic  heretics.  He  wrote 
a  treatise  upon  the  subject  in  Greek,  which  is  lost  :  but  in  one 
which  is  extant,  he  decides  that  such  baptisms  were  positively 
null.  The  African  church  seems  always  to  have  held  this 
opinion ;  though,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  it  was  not  main¬ 
tained  by  the  church  at  large  :  and  the  question,  as  agitated 
now,  was  perhaps  one  rather  of  discipline  than  of  faith.  It  is 
singular  also,  that  the  doctrine  which  Tertullian  was  the  first 
to  publish,  was  afterwards  turned  against  his  own  party,  and 
that  converts  from  Montanism,  as  I  have  already  stated,  were 
required  to  be  baptized.  Whoever  were  the  heretics,  whose 
baptisms  were  discussed  at  the  council  of  Carthage,  the 
decision  was  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  Tertullian. 
Seventy  bishops  from  Africa  and  Numidia  are  said  to  have 
been  assembled k:  and  they  decided,  that  all  persons,  who 

1  De  Raptismo,  15.  de  Pudicitia,  k  Schelstrat.  Eccles.  Afric.  p. 
c.  19.  12,13. 
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had  been  baptized  by  heretics,  must  have  the  ceremony 
repeated,  when  they  came  over  to  the  church.  It  was  in 
seasons  of  peace,  which  followed  a  persecution,  that  these 
conversions  were  likely  to  be  most  frequent :  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  the  heroic  conduct  of  the  Christians  during 
their  trials  was  the  cause  of  many  persons  embracing  their 
religion,  when  it  could  be  professed  without  danger. 

If  Tertullian  wrote  his  treatise  upon  Chastity  in  this  year, 
or  the  year  preceding,  as  has  been  conjectured1,  another 
question  had  been  agitated,  which  for  many  years  divided  the 
opinions  of  the  church.  This  wras,  whether  penitents  were  to 
be  restored  to  the  communion  of  the  church.  Tertullian,  who 
was  now  a  Montanist,  took  up  the  severe  side  of  the  question 
in  all  its  rigour ;  though  in  a  treatise  written  expressly  upon 
Penitence  some  years  before,  he  had  maintained  the  milder 
doctrine,  and  ascribed  to  the  church  a  full  power  of  absolving 
penitents.  We  collect  from  his  later  work,  that  some  bishop 
had  lately  issued  a  decree,  by  which  every  crime,  even  adultery 
and  fornication,  might  be  remitted  ;  and  Tertullian  inveighs 
in  the  strongest  terms  against  such  laxity  of  discipline111. 
Baronius  assumes,  that  the  person  intended  was  Zephyrinus, 
bishop  of  Rome 11 ;  and  the  cardinal  is  pleased  with  Tertullian 
giving  him  the  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus  and  Bishop  of 
Bishops.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  these  epithets  are 
applied  by  Tertullian  in  irony :  and  if  the  decree  was  made 
by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  it  is  also  plain  that  his  authority  was 
completely  set  at  nought  in  the  African  church.  Some  per¬ 
sons  however  have  supposed  that  the  bishop  of  Carthage  was 
intended,  which  is  not  improbable0:  and  the  passage  is  only 
of  importance  as  shewing  that  the  question  of  the  admission 
of  penitents  was  agitated  early  in  the  third  century.  Ter¬ 
tullian  makes  his  complaint  with  reference  to  persons  who 
had  been  convicted  of  moral  offences ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  penitents  of  a  different  kind  were  the  principal 
cause  of  the  subject  being  discussed.  In  times  of  persecution, 

1  Baronius  ad  an.  216.  num.  IV.  Eccl.  V.  46.  Le  Sueur,  Hist,  de 

m  De  Pudicit.  1.  VEglise,  an.  214. 

n  Others  have  thought  this,  but  0  This  is  the  opinion  of  Orsi,  a 
have  supposed  Tertullian  to  have  Roman  Catholic  writer ,  Istor.  Eccles. 
spoken  ironically.  Fleuri,  Hist.  an.  211.  vol.  III.  p.  11,  12. 
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and  when  the  Christians  had  become  more  numerous,  there 
would  be  some  whose  courage  failed  them  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
and  who  were  induced  to  offer  sacrifice,  or  to  perform  some 
other  act,  which  implied  an  abjuration  of  their  faith.  When 
peace  was  restored,  many  of  these  unhappy  persons  applied  to 
be  readmitted  to  the  communion  of  the  church  :  and  the 
charitable  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  as  exhibited  in  those  days, 
allowed  them  to  go  through  a  prescribed  course  of  penitential 
discipline,  and  then  to  be  absolved.  As  we  advance  onward 
in  the  present  century,  we  shall  find  these  cases  brought 
frequently  under  our  notice ;  and  the  readmission  of  lapsed 
penitents,  as  they  were  termed,  became  a  source  of  long  and 
injurious  controversy.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  question 
had  been  discussed  when  the  persecution  ceased  upon  the 
death  of  Severus ;  and  whoever  was  the  bishop  that  fell  under 
the  displeasure  of  Tertullian,  it  is  pleasing  to  find  the  heads 
of  the  church  adopting  the  milder  and  more  charitable 
course. 

The  bitterness  of  Tertullian  against  the  catholics,  which 
he  exhibited  in  several  publications  about  this  time,  may 
perhaps  be  traced  to  some  public  sentence,  which  had  been 
passed  against  the  Montanists.  Baronius  supposes  that  they 
were  condemned  by  Zephyrinus  in  the  year  213 :  but  there  is 
no  evidence  of  this :  and  though  Tertullian  speaks  of  his 
party  being  anathematized  from  every  quarter  P,  the  expression 
need  not  be  referred  to  the  specific  decree  of  any  one  bishop 
or  council,  nor  is  there  any  particular  allusion  to  the  bishop 
of  Borne.  There  is  however  sufficient  evidence,  that  the  dis¬ 
putes  concerning  Montanism  were  running  high  at  this 
period  :  and  it  was  not  likely  that  the  Christians  at  Borne 
would  escape  the  infection  of  that  heresy.  We  have  seen 
that  Victor,  the  predecessor  of  Zephyrinus,  had  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  depart  from  his  conciliatory  intentions  toward  the 
Montanists :  and  the  name  of  one  Boman  writer  has  been 
preserved,  who  took  an  active  part  against  them  in  the  time 
of  Zephyrinus,  This  was  Caius  %  a  presbyter  in  the  church 

p  De  Jejun.  i.  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  as  published 

Eus.  H.  E.  II.  25.  III.  28.  VI.  by  Usher;  and  if  so,  he  had  been 
20.  He  is  perhaps  the  Caius  men-  acquainted  with  Irenceus. 
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of  Rome,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written  against  the  heresy 
of  Artemon  :  but  he  also  published  a  work  about  this  period 
against  Proclus,  or  Proculus,  who  was  an  eminent  person 
among  the  Montanists.  I  have  mentioned r,  that  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  Montanus  were  subsequently  divided  into  two  parties : 
one  of  which,  under  ZEschines,  maintained  opinions  similar  to 
those  of  Praxeas  and  Sabellius ;  while  the  other,  of  which 
Proculus  was  the  leader,  continued  orthodox  on  the  subject  of 
the  Trinity.  This  Proculus  was  probably  the  opponent  of 
Caius,  and  therefore  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla, 
while  Zephyrinus  was  bishop  of  Rome  :  but  Tertuilian  speaks 
of  him  as  an  old  man  at  that  time,  and  adds,  that  he  had 
written  an  excellent  work  against  the  Yalentinians s.  Though 
I  have  spoken  of  Caius  as  a  presbyter,  he  is  also  called  a 
bishop  1 :  and  the  expression  is  taken  to  imply,  that  without 
having  any  particular  see,  he  was  appointed  to  superintend 
the  churches  which  were  planted  in  the  less  civilised  portions 
of  the  empire.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  in  one  of  his 
writings  he  condemned  the  Cerinthian  notion  of  a  millennium  u, 
which  was  perhaps  beginning  to  receive  fresh  support  from 
the  Montanists :  and  Caius  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  the 
earliest  ecclesiastical  writer,  who  is  known  to  have  opposed 
the  belief  in  this  doctrine.  W e  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  this 
century,  that  from  this  time  it  began  to  be  rejected  as 
unscriptural  and  erroneous. 

The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Caracalla  furnishes  little  of 
interest  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian.  In  21b  he  gained 
some  successes  in  Parthia,  and  he  appears  to  have  behaved 
with  treachery  to  Abgarus,  the  king  of  Edessa.  This  prince 
had  made  a  treaty  with  Severus,  and  on  the  faith  of  it  he 
came  now  to  meet  Caracalla.  The  emperor  repaid  his  confi¬ 
dence  by  putting  him  in  chains,  and  seizing  upon  his  palace : 
and  I  mention  the  transaction,  because  there  is  reason  for 
thinking  that  Abgarus,  like  many  of  his  predecessors,  was  a 
Christian x.  This  however  had  probably  no  weight  in  urging 
Caracalla  to  treat  him  with  injustice :  and  if  he  shewed  any 
dislike  to  the  religion  of  the  Christians,  he  would  have  been 

r  Page  408.  s  Adv.  Valentin.  5. 
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equally  opposed  to  any  doctrines  which  put  a  restraint  upon 
his  passions.  It  should  also  be  mentioned,  that  if  Abgarus 
was  a  Christian,  he  did  no  credit  to  the  cause  of  the  Gospel, 
since  he  is  represented  as  obtaining  his  dominion  by  force, 
and  exercising  it  with  the  greatest  cruelty  y.  Caracalla  at 
the  end  of  his  reign  became  much  addicted  to  magic  ;  and 
among  other  proofs  of  it,  he  imitated  his  stepmother  in 
honouring  the  memory  of  the  celebrated  impostor  Apollonius 
of  Tyana2.  Fancies  of  this  kind  were  likely  to  make  him 
acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Christians :  and  im¬ 
postors  like  Apollonius  had  naturally  a  great  antipathy  to  the 
Gospel :  but  history  has  not  assigned  any  particular  act  of 
persecution  to  this  emperor.  We  have  seen  reasons  for 
supposing  t  at  the  Christians  were  enjoying  a  state  of  peace  : 
and  the  only  proof  which  we  have  of  religious  intolerance 
during  the  present  reign,  is  in  a  passage  where  Julius  Paulus, 
a  celebrated  lawyer,  speaks  of  new  and  strange  religions, 
which  were  likely  to  raise  an  excitement  in  the  public  mind  : 
he  says  of  the  persons  who  introduced  them,  that  when  they 
were  in  the  higher  ranks,  they  were  banished  ;  but  if  they 
belonged  to  the  lower,  they  suffered  capitally a.  Paulus  is 
said  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla  :  but  he  must  also 
have  lived  under  other  emperors,  and  we  cannot  ascertain  the 
precise  period  of  which  he  was  speaking.  A  law  might  also 
be  said  to  be  in  force,  until  it  was  actually  repealed  ;  and  the 
magistrates  were  perhaps  authorized  to  punish  the  Christians 
in  this  way  under  Caracalla,  as  well  as  under  Severus  :  but 
the  emperor's  treatment  of  his  heathen  subjects  gave  them 
other  occupations  and  other  cares,  beside  that  of  persecuting 
the  Christians ;  and  this  was  perhaps  the  real  cause  of  the 
latter  enjoying  their  present  tranquillity. 

Caracalla  did  not  derive  any  advantage  from  his  treachery 
to  Abgarus,  being  himself  put  to  death  in  the  following  year 
217,  in  Mesopotamia.  Opilius  Macrinus,  a  Numidian  by 
birth,  and  commander  of  the  praetorian  guards,  was  the 
instigator  of  his  death,  and  was  himself  saluted  emperor  by 
the  soldiers,  together  with  his  son  Diadumenus.  The  late 

y  Dio  Cass.  LXXYII.  12.  p.  1207.  a  Sentent.  Recept.  1.  V.  tit.  21. 
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emperor,  however,  was  not  unpopular  with  the  army  ;  and 
Macrinus,  though  successful  in  his  conspiracy,  found  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  give  him  the  honours  of  deification b.  A  temple 
was  erected  to  his  memory  ;  and  the  same  people,  who  had  so 
lately  objected  to  the  harmless  religion  of  the  Christians,  now 
suffered  this  monster  of  depravity  to  be  worshipped  as  a  God. 
The  reign  of  Macrinus,  which  lasted  little  more  than  a  year, 
produced  no  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  Christians, 
except  that  two  of  the  principal  sees  changed  their  bishops 
about  this  period.  Asclepiades,  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Philetus ;  and  Zephyrinus,  bishop  of  Rome,  by 
Callistus  :  and  both  of  these  events  may  be  placed  in  the 
year  217  or  218. 

Macrinus  and  his  son  having  been  killed  by  the  soldiers  in 
218,  the  empire  was  conferred  upon  a  person  of  dubious 
extraction,  who  bore  the  name  of  Varius  Antoninus,  but  is 
better  known  by  that  of  Elagabalusc.  While  he  stopped  at 
Antioch  on  his  way  to  Nicomedia  in  Bithvnia,  where  he 
passed  his  first  winter,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Origen. 
He  travelled  in  company  with  his  mother  and  her  sister 
Mammae  a ;  and  the  character  of  the  latter  forms  an  agreeable 
contrast,  not  only  with  that  of  her  sister,  but  of  the  emperor 
and  the  persons  in  his  court.  Her  morals  were  irreproach¬ 
able  :  and  even  Christian  writers  have  described  her  as 
extremely  religious.  It  has  been  asserted  that  she  was  her¬ 
self  a  Christian ;  and  we  shall  see  shortly  that  the  Christian 
doctrines  were  not  unknown  to  her :  but  we  should  certainly 
be  going  too  far,  if  we  said  that  she  was  actually  converted d. 
She  is  known  to  have  sent  for  Origen  to  come  to  her  at  a 
time  when  she  was  staying  at  Antioch ;  and  upon  the  whole 
it  seems  most  probable,  that  we  are  to  place  that  event  in  the 

b  Spartian.  Caracal.  11.  Jul.  calla.  See  Dio,  LXXVIII.  30.  p. 
Capitol.  Macrin.  5,  6.  1337.  Jul.  Capitol.  Macrin.  9.  Ela- 

c  His  mother  was  certainly  Soae-  gabal  in  Arabic  signifies  a  mountain, 
mis,  or  Semiamira,  who  was  daugh-  and  was  a  name  given  to  the  Sun. 
ter  of  Julia  Maesa,  snd  sister  of  d  See  Mosheim  de  Rebus  ante 
Mammaea.  His  father  appears  to  Const.  Saec.  III.  §.8.  who  mentions 
have  been  a  Syrian,  but  he  had  a  other  writers, 
fancy  to  call  himself  the  son  of  Cara- 
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present  year<\  The  family  of  Mammsea  having  lived  in  Syria, 
the  fame  of  Origen  was  likely  to  have  reached  her  :  and  she 
now  despatched  an  escort  of  soldiers,  requesting  him  to  come 
and  discourse  with  her  upon  matters  of  religion.  It  was  the 
third  year  since  Origen  had  returned  from  Palestine  and 
resumed  his  catechetical  labours  at  Alexandria :  he  complied 
with  the  request  of  Mammaea,  and  went  to  Antioch,  where, 
after  staying  some  time,  he  returned  to  Alexandria;  and  we 
do  not  hear  of  any  immediate  effects,  which  resulted  from  his 
conference.  The  heathen  writers,  though  they  speak  of 
Mammsea  as  religious,  represent  her  as  extremely  covetous1. 

If  the  emperor  condescended  to  listen  to  Origen,  he  paid 
no  attention  to  what  he  heard ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
his  own  character  was  so  little  influenced  by  that  of  his  aunt. 
He  is  represented  by  heathen  writers  as  a  monster  of  vice 
and  sensuality ;  which  might  appear  the  more  extraordinary, 
when  we  read  that  before  his  accession  to  the  empire  he  filled 
the  office  of  priest  of  the  Sun  in  a  temple  at  Emesa  in  Phoe¬ 
nicia.  His  religion,  such  as  it  was,  did  not  forsake  him  when 
he  was  on  the  throne.  He  arrived  at  Rome  in  219,  and  one 
of  his  first  cares  was  to  establish  there  the  worship  of  the 
Sun.  He  built  a  temple  to  this  deity  on  the  Palatine  hill, 
near  to  his  own  residence  ;  and  removed  into  it  all  the  most 
sacred  ensigns  of  superstition  which  the  city  possessed.  Nor 
was  this  all.  Pie  wished  his  own  priests  to  study  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  every  other  religion,  so  that  if  they  were  retained 
at  all,  they  should  in  future  be  performed  in  honour  of  the 
Sun.  The  heathen  writers,  who  gives  us  this  account,  states 
expres  dy,  that  the  Jewish,  Samaritan,  and  Christian  religions 
were  among  the  number.  All  persons  throughout  the  empire 
were  to  worship  the  Sun  ;  and  every  species  of  adoration  was 
to  be  merged  in  this.  Notwithstanding  this  general  edict,  we 
do  not  read  of  any  particular  molestation  which  befell  the 
Christians  during  the  present  reign.  We  cannot  indeed  fail 

e  This  is  the  opinion  of  Baronius,  places  it  in  222,  Pagi  in  229. 
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to  observe,  that  this  suppression  of  all  religions  except  one 
was  likely  to  be  favourable  to  the  Christians.  The  sincere 
votaries  of  paganism  were  at  least  in  the  same  predicament 
with  themselves  :  and  many  of  the  heathen  deities  perhaps 
never  recovered  the  attack  which  was  thus  wantonly  made 
upon  them  by  an  heathen.  I  may  add,  that  if*  the  emperor 
followed  up  his  edict  by  any  pains  and  penalties,  the  pagans 
were  more  likely  to  be  sufferers  than  the  Christians.  One  of 
the  charges  brought  against  the  latter  was,  that  they  had  no 
temples,  no  altars,  nor  any  external  emblem  of  religion.  They 
could  therefore  perform  their  devotions  in  secret,  without 
committing  any  open  violation  of  the  imperial  order  :  but  the 
heathen,  who  required  temples  and  altars,  and  whose  religion 
was  one  of  outward  pomp  and  ceremony,  had  no  chance  of 
escaping  notice,  if  they  adhered  to  the  worship  of  their 
fathers. 

The  conduct  of  Elagabalus,  both  in  morals  and  religion, 
could  hardly  fail  to  make  him  universally  detested.  We 
might  wonder  that  he  was  allowed  to  live  so  long  ;  and  after 
a  reign  of  not  quite  four  years,  he  was  murdered  in  222,  being 
then  not  more  than  eighteen  years  old.  His  cousin  Alex¬ 
ander,  the  son  of  Mammsea,  who  succeeded  him,  was  only 
sixteen  :  but  at  that  early  age  he  shewed  himself  as  likely  to 
adorn  a  throne  as  his  predecessor  had  to  disgrace  it.  His 
mother  had  taken  great  pains  to  form  his  character  ;  and  the 
men  of  learning,  who  had  the  care  of  his  education,  were 
selected  for  their  principles.  If  Elagabalus  had  lived  much 
longer,  he  would  perhaps  have  defeated  these  precautions  ; 
for  in  the  year  before  his  death,  when  he  caused  the  title  of 
Caesar  to  be  given  to  his  cousin,  he  removed  from  him  all 
these  persons  who  had  been  chosen  by  his  mother,  ordering 
some  of  them  to  banishment  and  others  to  death.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  some  of  the  sufferers  were  Christians  ;  and 
Alexander’s  early  impressions  concerning  the  Christian  doc¬ 
trines  were  likely  to  be  favourable.  According  to  one  heathen 
writer h  he  not  only  shewed  them  toleration,  but  even  offered 
a  kind  of  divine  worship  to  Christ,  and  had  thoughts  of 
erecting  a  temple  to  him.  We  must  not,  however,  build  too 
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much  upon  expressions  like  these.  Whatever  Alexander  had 
heard  or  read  of  Jesus  Christ,  raised  in  him  feelings  of 
admiration :  but  he  had  the  same  feelings  towards  other 
historical  characters,  some  of  whom  were  equivocal,  and  some 
positively  bad :  thus  he  worshipped  not  only  Christ  and 
Abraham,  but  Orpheus  and  Apollonius,  the  latter  being 
probably  the  celebrated  impostor  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  He 
had  little  images  of  these  persons,  which  he  placed  in  his  own 
chamber,  and  prayed  to  them  every  morning  :  but  this 
rather  gives  us  the  idea  of  an  amiable  and  well-disposed  child, 
than  of  an  emperor  who  was  inclined  to  Christianity'.  He 
had,  however,  the  good  sense  to  copy  some  customs  from  the 
Christians :  and  having  observed  that  they  never  filled  up 
any  ecclesiastical  appointment  without  publishing  the  names 
of  the  candidates,  and  consulting  the  people  as  to  their  fit¬ 
ness,  he  ordered  the  same  to  be  done  in  appointing  the 
governors  of  provinces,  or  any  public  officer k. 

AV e  know  from  other  sources,  that  great  pains  were  taken 
by  the  Christians  in  conferring  ordination  upon  proper  per¬ 
sons.  When  a  bishop  was  to  be  chosen,  it  was  the  general 
custom  for  the  nearest  bishops  of  the  province  to  assemble, 
and  the  election  was  made  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  life  and  character  of  the  candidate1. 
Similar  precautions  were  taken  in  the  ordination  of  priests 
and  deacons  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  even  the 
heathen  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  regulations. 
The  emperor  also  quoted  the  Christians  for  a  saying  which  he 
was  very  fond  of,  and  which  he  ordered  to  be  inscribed  upon 
many  public  buildings,  Do  not  to  another ,  what  you  wish  him 
not  to  do  to  youm.  But  nothing  shews  more  strongly  his 
spirit  of  toleration,  than  a  decision  which  he  made,  when  the 
keepers  of  a  public  house  claimed  a  piece  of  ground  that  had 
been  occupied  by  the  Christians  :  the  emperor  adjudged  it  to 
the  latter,  adding  the  remark,  that  it  was  better  for  God  to 

*  Mosheim  clearly  proves  that  he  sacris  Christianis  per  Gnosticos 
was  not  a  Christian.  De  Rebus  ante  initiato,  ib.  vol.  IV.  p.  56. 
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be  worshipped  there  in  any  manner,  than  for  the  ground  to 
be  used  as  a  pothouse11.  This  anecdote  would  be  more 
important,  if  we  might  infer  from  it,  that  the  Christians  had 
now  erected  buildings  in  Rome  for  holding  their  religious 
meetings.  The  words  can  hardly  bear  any  other  meaning, 
unless  we  suppose  the  Christians  to  have  met  in  the  open  air : 
and  though  the  history  of  the  early  bishops  of  Rome  is  replete 
with  fables,  there  is  some  evidence  that  a  church  was  erected 
about  this  period  by  Callistus.  The  church  which  now  bears 
the  name  of  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere ,  and  which  is  undoubtedly 
an  ancient  structure,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  this  bishop; 
and  it  is  even  conjectured  by  Baronius,  that  this  was  the  very 
building  which  Alexander  allowed  the  Christians  to  retain. 
This  perhaps  would  be  going  much  too  far :  and  there  are 
also  difficulties  attending  the  history  of  Callistus.  Baronius 
supposes  him  to  have  been  martyred  in  the  third  year  of 
Alexander ;  and  some  ancient  accounts  ascribe  his  death  to 
the  emperor’s  own  order.  But  more  correct  calculations 
place  his  death  in  222°,  or  even  earlier.  It  would  certainly 
seem  extraordinary,  that  the  head  of  the  Christians  in  Rome 
should  have  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  beginning  of  this 
emperor’s  reign  :  and  if  he  was  martyred  at  all,  he  was  more 
probably  a  victim  to  the  indiscriminating  cruelty  of  Elaga- 
balus.  His  name  is  particularly  connected  with  one  of  those 
cemeteries,  or  excavations,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned15  as  furnishing  places  of 
meeting  and  of  sepulture  to  the  early  Christians.  The 
number  of  them  has  been  made  to  amount  to  forty-three q, 
and  one  bears  the  name  of  Callistus  to  the  psesent  day. 
What  has  been  said  of  Elagabalus  forbidding  every  kind  of 
worship  except  that  of  the  sun,  makes  it  highly  probable  that 
the  cemeteries  were  places  of  great  resort  during  that  reign  ; 
and  we  may  be  certain,  that  no  public  building  w^as  then  used 
by  the  Christians  for  their  religious  meetings.  If  wre  admit 

n  Lamprid.49.  p  Page  341. 
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the  tradition  that  a  church  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  it  ought  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  Urbanus,  who 
succeeded  Callistus  as  bishop  of  Rome  :  but  in  either  case  it 
is  the  first  instance  recorded  of  the  Christians  assembling  in 
what  would  now  be  called  a  church.  It  had  always  been 
objected  to  them  by  the  heathen,  that  they  had  neither 
altars,  images,  nor  temples.  To  the  two  first  of  these  charges 
they  would  have  pleaded  guilty,  but  the  absence  of  temples 
was  not  owing  to  any  regulation  of  their  own.  The  charge 
was  brought  against  them  as  late  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century1-,  from  which  we  must  infer,  that  if  the 
Christians  at  that  time  had  buildings  for  their  religious 
worship,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  notoriety  to  the  heathen.  It 
seems  more  probable  that  they  had  no  such  buildings s. 

The  martyrologies  mention  the  names  of  several  other 
persons  who  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Alexander c :  and  though 
such  statements  are  at  variance  with  what  we  have  seen  of 
his  education  and  character,  I  can  hardly  think  that  the 
traditions  are  totally  without  foundation.  It  is  possible  that, 
though  the  emperor  was  himself  inclined  to  toleration,  he 
may  have  had  persons  about  him  who  thought  it  their  duty  to 
harass  the  Christians.  We  have  a  list  of  several  learned  and 
distinguished  men,  principally  lawyers,  who  formed  a  kind  of 
council11  :  and  while  the  emperor  was  so  young,  they  were 
likely  to  have  the  management  of  all  affairs  of  state.  One  of 
these  counsellors  was  the  celebrated  Ulpian,  who,  unless  the 
martyrologies  have  entirely  spoken  falsehood,  was  a  prime 
mover  in  many  acts  of  persecution.  He  is  known  to  have 
written  a  work  upon  the  duty  of  a  proconsul,  which  appears 
to  have  contained  a  collection  of  laws  upon  various  subjects  : 
and  in  the  seventh  book  he  brought  together  all  the  imperial 
edicts,  which  had  enacted  punishments  in  cases  of  religion x. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  collection,  which 
though  painful  would  be  highly  interesting,  is  lost :  but  we 

r  Minuc.  Felix,  p.  91.  ed.  1672.  III.  part.  2.  p.  354. 

s  See  Tillemont,  Memoires,  tom.  u  Lampridius,  16,  26,  68. 

III.  part.  2.  p.  68.  x  Lactant.  V.  11.  See  Balduinus, 

1  Martyrol.  Rom.  Octob.  11.  No-  Edict,  vet.  princip.  de  Christinnis, 
vemb.  22.  But  see  Ruinart.  prsef.  §.  p.  102. 

47,  48.  Tillemont,  Memoires,  tom. 
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may  learn  from  some  fragments  of  the  work  which  remain, 
that  the  author  would  decidedly  have  encouraged  intolerance 
in  a  magistrate  :  and  since  he  enjoyed  the  chief  confidence  of 
the  emperor y,  was  his  principal  secretary,  and  commander  of 
the  praetorian  guards,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  sometimes 
persuaded  his  master  that  the  Christians  deserved  to  be 
punished.  Alexander  does  not  appear  to  have  left  Rome  till 
the  year  229,  at  which  time  he  was  not  more  than  twenty- 
three  years  old  ;  so  that  if  the  Christians  in  the  capital  were 
exposed  partially  to  suffering  in  this  early  part  of  his  reign, 
we  may  conceive  that  the  emperor  was  not  himself  the  mover 
of  any  such  cruelties.  According  to  the  martyrologies,  whose 
authority  is  very  uncertain,  the  persecutions  at  Rome  were 
carried  on  by  Urbanus,  who  held  the  office  of  prefect  of  the 
city.  We  shall  see  presently,  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire  the  Christians  appear  to  have  been  unmolested :  and 
it  may  be  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  Alexander,  that  he 
conducted  himself  kindly  toward  the  J ews,  and  allowed  them 
to  have  a  governor  of  their  own2.  We  perhaps  must  not 
build  too  much  upon  the  expression  of  an  ancient  writer  a, 
that  no  person  was  condemned  during  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
but  according  to  the  usual  course  of  law,  and  by  judges  of  the 
strictest  integrity.  This  may  have  been  perfectly  true ;  and 
yet  Christians  may  have  suffered,  without  it  appearing  to 
heathen  magistrates  that  the  usual  course  of  law  was  violated. 

y  Lamprid.  c.  31,  51.  Dio,  LXXX.  Lamprid.  c.  22. 

1.  p.  1368.  a  Herodian.  VI.  p.  575,  588. 

2  Origen.  Epist.  ad  Africanum. 
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I  HAVE  stated,  that  Alexander  did  not  leave  Rome  till 
the  year  229.  War  had  broken  out  with  Persia  in  the 
year  preceding,  and  he  now  set  out  to  invade  that  country. 
His  mother  Mammsea  accompanied  him,  and  Antioch  was 
the  place  appointed  for  the  forces  to  assemble.  It  may  per¬ 
haps  have  been  on  this  occasion,  and  not  in  21 8,  as  I  have 
before  stated a,  that  she  sent  for  Origen  to  come  and  dis¬ 
course  with  her  upon  religion.  The  present  was  an  eventful 
year  in  the  life  of  Origen.  He  had  now  been  nearly  eleven 
years  pursuing  his  studies  and  professional  labours  in  Alex¬ 
andria.  These  were  no  longer  confined  to  oral  teaching ;  but 
he  had  commenced  those  commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures, 
the  magnitude  and  extent  of  which  give  us  such  a  stu¬ 
pendous  idea  of  his  mental  powers.  His  works  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  six  thousand  volumes  ;  and  even  if  we 
understand  this  expression  of  books  or  parts  into  which  his 
works  were  divided,  the  number  is  still  almost  incredible.  He 
began  his  commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures  early  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander,  when  he  was  about  forty  years  old  : 
and  we  may  learn  something  of  the  rate  at  which  he  worked, 
when  we  find  that  in  the  seventh  year  of  that  emperor  he 
had  written  eight  out  of  the  twelve  books  of  his  commentary 
upon  Genesis  ;  a  commentary  upon  the  twenty-five  first 

Page  491. 
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Psalms  ;  another  on  the  Lamentations  ;  and  the  five  first 
books  of  his  commentary  on  St.John’s  Gospel.  He  had 
also  composed  two  books  on  the  Resurrection  ;  a  miscella¬ 
neous  work  in  ten  parts,  entitled  Stromates ;  and  another  in 
four  books  concerning  Principles ,  which  has  led  to  great  dis¬ 
cussions  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  opinions.  He  appears  to 
have  written  all  these  works  before  he  left  Alexandria  in  229; 
and  Eusebius  has  given  us  an  interesting  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  commentaries  were  composed.  Seven 
shorthand  writers  relieved  each  other  by  turns,  and  attended 
upon  him  while  he  dictated.  The  same  number  of  persons 
was  employed  to  make  fair  copies  of  what  had  been  thus 
hastily  written  ;  and  there  were  also  some  girls  who  had 
been  specially  taught  to  write  a  good  hand.  The  expense 
of  this  numerous  attendance  was  supplied  by  his  friend 
Ambrosius,  who  not  only  encouraged  him  to  compose  these 
voluminous  commentaries,  but  enabled  him  to  publish  them 
to  the  world b.  The  loss  of  so  many  of  these  books  is  un- 

V 

doubtedly  a  subject  of  regret  to  the  biblical  student  and  to 
Christian  literature  in  general :  but  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Origen  carried  to  an  unpardonable 
length  the  system  of  allegorizing  the  Scriptures0.  It  is  unjust 
and  wholly  incorrect  to  speak  of  him  as  the  first  to  introduce 
this  custom.  We  find  it  in  the  writings  of  Philo,  who  spoke 
the  sentiments  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  of  his  own  time  ;  and 
we  learn  from  him,  that  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  Egyptian 
Therapeutse.  We  can  trace  it  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
works  of  Clement,  who  certainly  taught  it,  and  had  probably 
himself  learnt  it,  in  the  Christian  schools  of  Alexandria.  All 
these  persons  thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  extract  a 
secondary,  and  generally  a  mystical  or  spiritual  sense  from 
the  plain  letter  of  Scripture,  though  they  by  no  means  in¬ 
tended  to  deny  its  primary  and  historical  meaning.  Origen 
carried  this  principle  to  a  much  greater  length,  and  would 

b  Eus.  H.  E.  VI.  23.  Suidas  voc.  des  saintes  ecritures,  selon  la  doc- 
Origen.  Hieron.  Catal.  Script.  trine  des  Peres.  Paris,  1727.  Hue- 

c  See  Mosheim  de  Rebus  ante  tius,  Origenian.  lib.  IT.  quaest  13. 
Const,  saec.  III.  §.  28.  Traite  du  Praef.  ad  vol.  II.  op.  Origen.  ed. 
sens  literal  et  du  sens  mystique  Benedict. 
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seem  in  some  instances  to  have  discarded  the  literal  meaning 
altogether.  He  also  employed  this  secondary  or  allegorical 
sense  of  Scripture,  not  only  for  interpretations  connected 
immediately  with  Christianity,  but  to  shew  that  many  of  the 
principles  of  philosophy  were  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  he  had  learnt  this  dangerous  system  in 
the  school  of  Ammonius.  The  later  Platonists  were  fond  of 
explaining  the  theology  of  the  earlier  Grecian  poets  in  this 
way;  and  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  as  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  imitated  the  heathen  in  allegorizing  their  sacred 
writings.  Origen  caught  the  infection,  as  was  not  unnatural, 
from  both  these  sources  :  and  his  fondness  for  it  may  be 
thought  from  this  time  to  have  had  some  effect  upon  the 
circumstances  of  his  life. 

The  departure  of  Origen  from  Alexandria  was  the  cause, 
if  not  the  consequence,  of  some  unpleasant  circumstances 
between  him  and  the  bishop  of  the  see,  which  have  never 
been  sufficiently  explained  d.  W e  have  seen  that  Demetrius 
complained  of  Origen  being  allowed,  while  a  layman,  to  teach 
in  the  church  at  Caesarea :  but  at  the  same  time  he  recalled 
him  to  Alexandria  ;  and  it  was  at  the  bishop's  special  ex¬ 
hortation  that  Origen  continued  his  labours  in  the  cateche¬ 
tical  school.  This  would  hardly  have  been  the  case,  if 
Demetrius  had  at  that  time  felt  jealous  of  Origen  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  he  was  subsequently  actuated  by 
some  such  feeling.  Origen  however  may  have  quitted  the 
city  from  motives  of  his  own  ;  and  it  was  highly  creditable 
to  him,  if  he  was  invited  into  Greece,  as  two  writers e  have 
asserted,  that  he  might  assist  in  repressing  some  heresies, 
which  had  appeared  lately  in  Achaia.  On  his  way  into 
Greece  he  passed  through  Palestine,  and  stopped  as  before 
at  Caesarea.  He  was  here  ordained  presbyter  by  Theoc- 
tistus  ;  and  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  other 


d  Mosheim  has  a  long  discussion  H.E.  VI.  23.  Praedestinatus,  c.  37. 
upon  the  subject,  but  has  not  cleared  says  that  the  Valesian  heretics  were 
up  the  obscurity.  De  Rebus  ante  condemned  by  a  council  held  in 
Const,  saec.  III.  §.30.  Achaia.  It  may  have  been  at  this 

e  Hieron.  Catal.  Script.  Rufin.  time. 
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bishops,  appear  to  have  been  present f.  His  age  was  about 
forty-five  ;  and  we  might  wish  to  know,  why  he  had  put  off 
his  ordination  so  long  :  but  it  is  perhaps  still  more  strange, 
that  he  was  ordained  at  Caesarea  by  foreign  bishops,  rather 
than  at  Alexandria  by  Demetrius.  I  can  hardly  think  that 
such  a  step  was  unpremeditated,  when  he  set  out  for  Greece ; 
and  the  conduct  of  Demetrius  might  rather  lead  us  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  something  unpleasant  had  passed  between  them 
before.  Eusebius  says  expressly  that  Demetrius  after  this 
time  became  jealous  of  Origen  S.  His  reception  had  probably 
been  very  flattering  in  Palestine,  and  wherever  he  went,  his 
fame  had  preceded  him :  but  it  was  as  a  matter  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  discipline,  that  Demetrius  objected  to  his  ordina¬ 
tion h.  He  wrote  to  the  bishops  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  :  and  the  two  bishops  of  Caesarea  and  Jerusalem  were 
accused  of  irregularity  in  what  they  had  done.  Alexander 
appears  to  have  defended  himself  in  writing,  and  to  have 
pleaded  that  Demetrius  had  himself  furnished  Origen  with  a 
commendatory  letter  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  Alexandria1 : 
but  I  must  again  regret  that  we  have  so  few  materials  for 
forming  any  judgment  upon  this  matter. 

Origen  continued  his  journey  from  Palestine,  and  went  into 
Greece.  I  have  mentioned,  that  he  was  invited  thither  to 
assist  in  repressing  some  heresies  ;  and  there  is  evidence  of 
his  having  passed  some  time  at  Athens.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  his  friend  Ambrosius  may  have  been  residing  there  at  this 
time k  :  but  his  quarrel  with  Demetrius  was  now  beginning  to 
take  a  more  serious  turn ;  and  the  unsoundness  of  some  of 
his  opinions  became  a  subject  of  general  discussion.  His 
work  concerning  Principles  was  perhaps  a  great  cause  of  these 
suspicions :  and  the  conduct  of  Demetrius  would  appear 

f  Eus.  H.E.  VI.  8.  23.  afterwards  declared  incapable  of  or- 

s  1.  c.  it  is  repeated  by  Jerom.  dination.  Bingham,  IV.  3.  9. 

Epist.  XXXIII.  4.  p.  152.  1  Hieron.  Catal.  Script.  Alexand. 

h  Circa  an.  206.  Origenes  corpus  et  Origen. 
suum  eviraverat,  v.  Eus.  H. E.  VI.  8.  k  Huetius,  Origenian.  I.  2.  10. 
Demetrius  at  first  approved  of  the  who  quotes  Jerom,  Episl.  XVIII. 
deed;  but  he  perhaps  thought  that  ad  Marcellam.  {Epist.  XLIII.  1. 
it  incapacitated  him  for  taking  or-  p.  190.)  which  proves  that  Ambro- 
ders;  and  we  know,  that  persons  sius  wrote  to  Origen  from  Athens, 
who  made  themselves  eunuchs,  were 
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much  less  invidious,  if  vve  could  think  that  his  present  dislike 
to  Origen  was  owing  to  matters  of  doctrine.  But  there  was 
another  work,  beside  that  upon  Principles,  which  brought  its 
author  into  some  trouble ;  and  while  he  was  at  Athens,  he 
was  asked  by  some  Christians  in  Palestine  to  furnish  them 
with  an  authentic  copy  of  a  Dialogue  or  Dispute  which  he  had 
held  with  Candidus,  a  Valentinian1.  The  work  was  supposed 
to  contain  some  heretical  opinions,  and  Origen  himself  informs 
us,  that  it  had  been  interpolated.  He  however  sent  a  copy  : 
and  it  seems  most  likely,  that  his  friends  in  Palestine  were  for 
the  present  satisfied. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  nearly  two  years  were  consumed 
in  his  journey  and  his  residence  in  Greece,  and  that  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Alexandria  about  the  year  231.  In  the  mean  time 
the  affairs  of  the  Christians  were  probably  prosperous  in  most 
parts  of  the  world.  The  emperor,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not 
inclined  to  molest  them  ;  and  though  Baronius  asserts  that 
Urbanus,  bishop  of  Rome,  suffered  martyrdom,  he  rests  it,  as 
usual,  upon  very  little  evidence.  The  death  of  Urbanus,  and 
the  accession  of  Pontianus,  may  perhaps  be  placed  in  the  year 
230  ;  which  was  also  marked  by  the  return  of  the  emperor  to 
Rome,  and  the  celebration  of  his  triumph  for  his  victories  in 
Persia.  He  did  not  however  continue  long  in  his  capital, 
but  returned  again  to  the  east,  and  passed  two  or  three  years 
at  Antioch,  where  there  had  also  been  lately  a  change  in  the 
see,  and  Philetus  had  been  succeeded  by  Zebinusm. 

After  what  we  have  seen  of  the  rising  jealousy  between 
Demetrius  and  Origen,  it  may  be  thought  rather  strange  that 
the  latter  should  have  returned  to  Alexandria  ;  unless  we 
suppose  that  he  wished  to  face  his  accusers,  and  that  feeling 
himself  innocent  he  went,  as  was  most  natural,  to  the  place  of 
his  early  associations.  It  is  certain,  however,  (and  this  part 
of  his  history  requires  most  explanation,)  that  his  principal 
opponents  were  found  in  his  native  city ;  and  though  he 
seems  to  have  met  with  a  favourable  reception  in  almost  every 

1  Rufinus  de  Adult,  lib.  Orig.  p.  Geminianus,  who  published  some 
51.  inter  op.  Orig.  vol.  IV.  Hieron.  works  while  Zebinus  was  bishop  of 
adv.  Rujin.  II.  18.  Antioch.  Catal.  Script,  c.  64. 

m  Jerom  mentions  Geminus,  or 
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other  place,  he  was  not  able  to  remain  in  Alexandria.  A 
meeting  of  bishops  and  presbyters,  which  was  held  soon  after 
his  return,  decided  that  he  was  no  longer  to  teach,  and  that 
he  was  to  leave  the  city11  :  though  we  are  not  informed, 
whether  the  charge  against  him  related  to  his  heresy  or  to 
the  irregularity  of  his  ordination.  He  perhaps  complied  with 
the  terms  of  this  sentence  before  it  was  actually  passed  ;  and 
some  time  in  the  year  231  he  finally  quitted  Alexandria0. 
Demetrius  however  was  still  not  satisfied :  he  called  another 
meeting  of  Egyptian  bishops  ;  and  a  sentence  was  pronounced 
against  Origen,  which  not  only  put  him  out  of  communion, 
but  even  degraded  him  from  his  office  of  presbyter.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  such  measures  were  not  coupled  with 
some  suspicion  at  least  of  heretical  opinions.  We  gather 
from  his  own  words  P,  that  his  boldness  in  allegorizing  the 
Scriptures  had  raised  against  him  many  calumnies  and  perse¬ 
cutions  :  and  since,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  some  friends 
at  Alexandria,  he  complains  of  the  interpolation  and  adulte¬ 
ration  of  his  works  9,  we  may  conclude  that  his  writings  had 
some  share  in  raising  against  him  his  present  persecution. 
The  question  of  his  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy  led  to  many  and 
bitter  controversies  in  later  times.  His  doctrines  have  been 
publicly  condemned  by  popes  and  councils,  and  the  church  of 
Rome  even  now  takes  part  against  him.  The  question  is  too 
intricate  to  be  discussed  in  this  place  ;  and  charity  should  at 
least  require  us  to  suspend  our  judgment,  till  more  of  his 
works  are  brought  to  light.  Those  which  have  survived  have 
inclined  men  of  great  learning  and  the  soundest  piety  to 
acquit  himr  :  and  we  may  state,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that 
an  admiration  of  Origen  was  not  considered  unsafe  till  the 
time  of  Jerom,  that  is,  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
Eusebius  and  Pamphilus  wrote  a  defence  of  him,  which  I  shall 
mention  in  its  proper  place ;  and  other  persons  stepped 

n  Phot.  cod.  n8,  who  quotes  p.  223. 

Pamphilus.  Hieron.  in  Rufin.  II.  18.  p.509. 

0  He  speaks  of  this  in  the  sixth  vol.  II. 
book  of  his  commentary  on  John,  r  See  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  II.  9. 
vol.  IV.  p.  101.  22.  Waterland’s  Works,  vol.  IV. 

p  Horn.  XIII.  in  Gen.  §.  3.  vol.  p.  322.  Tillemont,  Memoires,  tom. 
II.  p.  95.  Horn.  VII.  in  Levit.  §.  4.  III.  part.  3.  p.  266. 
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forward  in  his  vindication.  He  was  certainly  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  by  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  his  own  church; 
but  we  have  seen  that  he  was  not  without  friends  and  sup¬ 
porters  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Demetrius  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  persuading  some  foreign  churches  to  join  in  con¬ 
demning  him ;  which  he  seems  to  have  done  by  writing 
letters  containing  charges  against  hims.  There  was  a  meeting 
held  at  Rome,  of  which  we  do  not  know  the  result :  but  the 
churches  of  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Arabia,  and  Achaia  still 
took  his  part ;  and  the  bishops  of  Caesarea  and  Jerusalem 
continued  to  shew  him  the  same  kindness  which  he  had 
already  received  from  them.  Caesarea  now  became  his  prin¬ 
cipal  residence.  He  resumed  his  literary  labours  with  the 
same  ardour  as  before ;  and  persons  from  all  parts  were 
attracted  by  his  celebrity  as  a  teacher. 

His  place  in  the  Alexandrian  school  appears  to  have  been 
occupied,  as  before,  by  Heraclas,  who  was  in  every  way 
worthy  to  succeed  him  :  and  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence 
that  Heraclas  joined  in  any  of  the  measures  which  had  been 
taken  against  his  master t.  His  own  fame  had  by  this  time 
become  widely  spread  :  and  it  was  probably  earlier  than  this, 
that  Africanus  had  gone  to  Alexandria  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  him.  He  spoke  in  one  of  his  own  works  of  having 
been  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Heraclas u  ;  and  since  he  was 
also  a  friend  of  Origen,  the  acquaintance  probably  began 
before  the  latter  left  Alexandria,  and  while  he  was  assisted  in 
the  school  by  Heraclas.  Africanus  was  a  Christian  writer  of 
some  celebrity,  though  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  works  have 
survived.  The  most  important  was  a  chronological  history, 
which  was  brought  down  to  his  own  times ;  and  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  of  great  use  to  Eusebius  in  composing 
his  Chronicle.  It  would  be  pleasing  to  know,  that  Origen, 
who  corresponded  with  Africanus x  after  this  period,  also  kept 
up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Heraclas ;  but  there  is  nothing 
which  connects  Origen  with  Alexandria  after  his  departure 

s  Origen.  in  Joan.  tom.  VI.p.ioi.  u  Eus.  H.E.  VI.  31.  Concerning 

t  See  Huetius,  Origenian.  I.  2. 15,  Africanus,  see  Tillemont,  Memo-ires , 
and  the  note  of  the  Benedictine  tom.  III.  part.  2.  p.  32. 
editor.  Tillemont,  Memoir esy  tom.  x  See  the  first  volume  of  Origen’s 
III.  part.  3.  p.  360.  works,  init. 
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from  it  in  231  :  and  it  was  perhaps  in  the  following  year,  or 
not  much  later,  that  Heraclas  was  himself  raised  to  the 
bishopric  of  Alexandria  upon  the  death  of  Demetrius.  His 
successor  in  the  catechetical  school  was  Dionysius,  who  had 
also  been  a  pupil  of  Origen,  and  was  a  man  of  good  family,  as 
well  as  of  great  learning. 

The  history  of  the  catechetical  school,  if  the  details  of  it 
had  been  preserved,  would  have  been  particularly  interesting 
at  this  period.  It  was  now,  that  a  new  kind  of  philosophy  was 
rising  into  notice,  which  soon  threw  all  others  into  the  shade, 
and  which  in  its  origin  and  progress  had  an  immediate  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Gospel.  This  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
eclectic,  from  being  selected  or  compounded  from  the  tenets 
of  various  schools  :  and  it  seems  to  have  arisen,  or  at  least  to 
have  received  new  life,  at  Alexandria,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
third  century.  We  have  already  seen  symptoms  of  philosophy 
taking  this  turn.  Gnosticism  was  in  fact  an  eclectic  system, 
though  of  a  most  extravagant  kind  :  and  in  order  to  produce 
it,  the  Persian  doctrines,  Judaism,  and  even  the  Gospel,  were 
engrafted  upon  a  basis  of  Platonism.  I  have  stated  that 
many  Christian  writers,  before  their  conversion,  had  studied 
the  philosophy  of  Plato ;  and  their  train  of  thoughts  had 
often  a  Platonic  cast,  even  when  they  were  explaining  doc¬ 
trines,  which  were  directly  opposed  to  Platonism.  This  was 
likely  to  be  particularly  the  case  in  Alexandria ;  and  the 
teachers  in  the  catechetical  school  could  hardly  discharge  their 
duties,  if  they  were  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Plato.  This  intimacy  is  abundantly  seen  in  the 
works  of  Clement  and  Origen  :  and  though  the  former  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  brought  into  any  trouble  for  his 
opinions,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Origen  may  have  made 
himself  enemies  by  shewing  too  great  a  fondness  for  the 
heathen  philosophers.  Demetrius  and  Heraclas  have  left  no 
writings,  by  which  we  can  judge  of  their  style  and  habit  of 
thinking:  but  Dionysius,  who  succeeded  the  latter  both  in 
the  school  and  in  the  see,  is  certainly  much  less  Platonic  in 
his  writings  than  Clement  or  Origen.  We  perhaps  ought  not 
to  indulge  in  historical  speculations,  where  we  are  left  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  conjecture  ;  but  the  ejection  of  Origen  from 
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Alexandria  seems  to  have  formed  a  kind  of  epoch  in  the 
literature  of  that  city.  Up  to  this  period,  the  Christian 
writers  were  fond  of  clothing  their  thoughts  in  the  language 
and  imagery  of  Plato  ;  but  we  observe  this  fondness  much  less 
frequently  afterwards  :  and  an  event  had  taken  place  in  the 
Alexandrian  philosophy,  which  makes  this  period  one  of  great 
importance  in  ecclesiastical  history. 

I  allude  to  the  school  of  the  later  Platonists,  as  it  is 
generally  called,  which  was  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  by  Ammonius  Saccas.  It  seems  certain  that 
he  was  born  of  Christian  parents  at  Alexandria,  and  that  he 
received  instruction  in  the  catechetical  school.  He  was  pro¬ 
bably  old  enough  to  have  heard  Pantsenus  and  Clement,  and 
he  continued  in  Alexandria  long  after  the  school  had  been 
committed  to  the  care  of  Origen  :  but  since  Origen  is  said 
himself  to  have  been  a  hearer  of  Ammonius  y,  we  must  con¬ 
clude  that  the  latter  was  superior  in  age ;  and  both  of  them 
were  probably  attracting  many  followers  at  the  same  time. 
It  has  been  much  disputed,  whether  Ammonius  continued 
always  in  the  Christian  faith,  or  whether  he  fell  into  hea¬ 
thenism.  His  lapse  was  denied  by  Eusebius,  who  has  been 
followed  by  Jerom  and  many  moderns :  but  since  it  was 
expressly  asserted  by  Porphyry,  who  not  only  lived  before 
Eusebius,  but  was  a  pupil  of  Plotinus,  who  was  himself  a 
pupil  of  Ammonius,  we  have  at  least  authority  on  our  side,  if 
we  say  that  Ammonius  abandoned  the  Christian  faith.  Upon 
the  whole  I  cannot  help  following  those  writers2  who  have 
come  to  this  conclusion :  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Eusebius  confounded  Ammonius  Saccas  with  another  Alex¬ 
andrian  of  the  same  name,  who  lived  about  the  same  period, 
and  who  left,  among  other  works,  a  Diatessaron,  or  a  scheme 
for  harmonizing  the  four  Gospels a.  We  have  seen,  that 
something  of  the  same  kind  had  been  undertaken  by  Tatian 
in  the  third  century.  Ammonius  appears  to  have  taken  the 


y  Porphyr.  apud  Eus.  VI.  19. 
z  I  would  refer  particularly  to 
Mosheim  de  turbata  'per  Platonicos 
Ecclesia,  §.  7,  de  Rebus  ante  Const. 
cent.  II.  §.  27.  Brucker,  Hist.  Philos. 
vol.  II.  p.  205.  Orsi,  Istor.  Eccles. 


an.  21 1.  vol.  III.  p.  20. 

a  Jerom,  Catal.  Script.  Victor 
Capuan.  prcef.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  these  two  persons  is  shewn  by 
Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  IV.  p.172. 
Lardner,  vol.  II.  p.  438. 
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Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  for  his  basis,  and  to  have  applied  to 
this  the  parallel  passages  from  the  three  other  Evangelists15  : 
a  plan,  which  was  of  use  to  Eusebius  himself,  when  he  com¬ 
posed  his  ten  canons  upon  this  subject ;  but  the  work  of 
Ammonius  has  long  since  been  lost,  and  nothing  more  is 
known  concerning  his  history.  It  is  certain,  that  his  name¬ 
sake  Ammonius  Saccas  left  no  writings  of  this  kind  behind 
himc:  and  we  cannot  ascertain  the  period  at  which  he  ceased 
to  be  a  Christian  :  but  the  progress  of  error  was  probably 
gradual ;  and  even  to  the  last  he  did  not  so  much  abjure 
Christianity,  as  endeavour  to  make  it  accord  with  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  Plato.  It  was  this  love  of  harmonizing  different 
systems  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a  particular  school. 
The  Christians  had  taken  advantage  of  the  differences  which 
existed  in  heathenism  ;  and  the  first  attempt  of  Ammonius 
was  to  bring  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophies  into 
agreement d.  He  next  proceeded  to  blend  his  new  compound 
with  Christianity  ;  and  he  met  with  a  success,  which,  even  to 
a  late  period,  was  extremely  injurious  to  the  Gospel. 

Ammonius  was  not  the  only  person  to  blame  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  this  unholy  union.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
Christians  had  for  a  long  time  been  weak  enough  to  defend 
their  tenets,  by  shewing  that  they  were  not  so  much  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  heathen  philosophers.  It  was  a 
favourite  position  with  them,  (and  in  this  they  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,)  that  Plato  and  others  had 
taken  some  of  their  ideas  from  the  writings  of  Moses.  The 
opponents  of  Christianity  had  not  sufficient  critical  knowledge 
to  refute  this  error :  but  they  met  it  by  the  forgery  of 
writings,  which  professed  to  be  older,  not  only  than  the  time 
of  Plato,  but  of  Moses.  Ammonius  improved  upon  this 
device  by  shewing  that  there  was  no  real  difference  between 
the  various  systems  of  heathen  philosophy  ;  and  since  they 
had  all  agreed  from  the  beginning,  it  was  more  probable,  as 
he  argued,  that  Moses  was  indebted  to  them,  than  that  Plato 
had  borrowed  from  Moses.  He  then  proceeded  to  shew, 

b  Eus.  Epist.  ad  Carpianum.  d  Hierocles,  de  Fato,  apud  Phot. 

c  Longinus,  apud  Porphyr.  Vit.  cod.  CCXIV. 

Plotin.  p.  14.  ed.  Basil. 
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that  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  Plato  :  and  here  also  the  Christians  in  an  evil 
hour  had  furnished  him  with  weapons,  which  he  turned 
against  themselves.  I  have  observed,  when  speaking  of  Justin 
Martyr,  that  he  explained  the  mysterious  doctrines  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  in  the  language  of  Plato ;  and  the  teachers  in  the 
catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  some  of  whom  had  really 
been  Platonists  before  their  conversion,  appealed  directly  to 
the  writings  of  Plato,  as  proving  the  antiquity  of  the  Gospel. 
They  did  this  upon  the  assumption  that  Plato  had  borrowed 
from  Moses  ;  but  Ammonius  retorted  the  argument  against 
them,  by  contending  that  the  Christians  had  borrowed  and 
corrupted  the  doctrines  of  Plato.  It  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  this  defection  to  heathenism  on  the  part  of  Ammonius. 
We  perhaps  need  not  look  for  any  other  reason  than  his 
desire  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party :  and  though 
the  fact  is  not  stated,  a  jealousy  of  Origen  may  perhaps  have 
had  some  share  in  producing  this  effect.  Origen,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  presided  over  the  catechetical  school,  with  some 
little  interruptions,  from  the  year  203  to  231  ;  and  this  was 
exactly  the  period  during  which  Ammonius  was  perfecting  his 
eclectic  system.  Even  if  it  had  not  been  expressly  stated,  we 
might  have  inferred  that  two  such  celebrated  teachers,  living 
in  the  same  city,  must  have  been  personally  known  to  each 
other  :  and  if  we  knew  more  of  this  acquaintance,  some  light 
might  perhaps  be  thrown  upon  the  departure  of  Origen  from 
Alexandria.  It  is  certain,  that  suspicions  were  entertained 
as  to  the  soundness  of  his  opinions  :  and  if  the  bishop  was 
aware,  as  he  could  hardly  fail  to  be,  of  the  new  school  which 
was  now  rising  into  notice,  he  may  perhaps  have  thought  that 
Origen  approached  too  nearly  to  the  system  of  Ammonius e. 
Whoever  has  studied  the  writings  of  the  later  Platonists,  will 
know  that  Origen  and  Ammonius  may  have  used  similar  lan¬ 
guage,  though  with  very  different  objects.  Both  of  them  in  fact 
perverted  the  words  and  the  meaning  of  Plato.  Thus  it  was 
said  by  both  of  them,  that  the  divinity  of  the  Logos,  or  Son 
of  God,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  were  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  Plato.  The  Christians,  who  were  followed  by 

e  See  Mosheim  de  Rebus  ante  Const,  seec.  II f.  §.  27.  p.  622. 
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upon  the  Gospel. 

Origen,  had  asserted  this  in  the  hope  of  removing  objections 
to  the  novelty  of  the  Gospel :  and  Ammonius  saw  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  adopting  such  a  notion,  when  he  was  proving  the 
Gospel  to  be  merely  a  corruption  of  Platonism. 

Though  this  unintentional  compromise  was  productive  of 
serious  evil  to  Christianity,  it  furnishes,  if  rightly  considered, 
a  direct  refutation  of  the  charge,  that  the  Gospel  was  cor¬ 
rupted  by  the  Platonists.  The  passages,  which  have  been 
brought  to  prove,  that  any  thing  like  the  Christian  Trinity 
was  held  by  Plato,  have  entirely  failed  to  substantiate  this 
point.  Plato  knew  nothing  of  a  second  and  third  person 
distinct  from  the  first  Cause  :  and  since  this  doctrine  was 
undoubtedly  held  by  the  Christians,  they  must  have  derived 
it  from  some  other  source,  and  not  from  Platonism.  It  must 
also  have  been  notorious  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
that  the  Christians  believed  in  a  Trinity,  or  Ammonius  would 
not  have  seen  the  expediency  of  finding  such  a  doctrine  in  the 
mystical  phraseology  of  Plato.  Such  however  was  the  fact. 
The  later  Platonists,  as  the  followers  of  Ammonius  were 
called,  were  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Christianity  ;  but  still 
they  endeavoured  to  shew  that  it  resembled  Platonism. 
Ammonius  had  perhaps  been  building  up  this  system  for 
some  years  before  the  departure  of  Origen  from  Alexandria  : 
but  we  know  that  he  was  lecturing  there  in  232,  at  which 
time  Plotinus,  who  was  then  twenty-eight  years  old,  became 
his  hearer,  and  continued  with  him  for  eleven  years.  It  ought 
also  to  be  mentioned  that  Gnosticism,  as  well  as  Christianity, 
was  affected  by  this  new  method  of  uniting  philosophical 
opinions.  Platonism,  as  taught  by  Ammonius,  was  in  fact  an 
improvement  upon  Gnosticism,  and  a  much  less  irrational 
scheme  for  blending  philosophy  with  the  Gospel.  The  Gnos¬ 
tics,  as  well  as  the  Christians,  were  treated  with  contempt  by 
the  later  Platonists f;  and  from  this  time  we  hear  much  less 
of  the  injury  done  to  Christianity  by  Gnosticism. 

If  the  foundation  of  this  new  school  was  in  any  degree  the 

f  A  treatise  written  against  the  much  longer  one  was  composed  by 
Gnostics  by  Plotinus  is  still  ex-  Amelius. 
tant  :  (Ennead.  II.  lib.  9.)  and  a 
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cause  of  Origen  being  driven  from  Alexandria  s,  he  appears  at 
least  to  have  cleared  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christians  of 
Palestine ;  and  he  was  received,  as  I  have  already  stated,  at 
Cresarea,  of  which  place  Theoctistus  was  still  bishop.  I  have 
also  mentioned,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  from  hence  to  his 
friends  at  Alexandria,  complaining  of  his  treatment,  and 
defending  himself  against  Demetrius.  His  residence  at  Cae¬ 
sarea  seems  to  have  gained  for  him,  if  possible,  still  greater 
celebrity  than  he  had  enjoyed  at  Alexandria.  Persons  came, 
as  before,  from  distant  countries  to  hear  him  ;  and  he  pos¬ 
sessed  the  art,  not  merely  of  astonishing  them  by  his  learning, 
but  of  attaching  them  as  friends.  It  is  now  that  we  meet  for 
the  first  time  with  the  name  of  Firmilianus,  a  Cappadocian  of 
good  family,  who  came  to  Caesarea  for  the  benefit  of  Origens 
instructions.  He  was  bishop  of  a  city  of  the  same  name  in 
his  own  country ;  and  he  not  only  repeated  his  visits  to 
Origen,  but  invited  him  in  turn  to  come  and  see  him  in 
Cappadocia.  The  Gospel  was  now  firmly  established  in  that 
country ;  which  is  not  surprising,  when  we  recollect  that 
there  were  Christians  there  before  S.  Peter's  death h  ;  and 
that  in  all  probability  it  was  visited  by  S.  Paul.  Alexander, 
the  present  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  had  been  translated  from 
another  see  in  Cappadocia :  and  it  was  about  this  period,  or 
perhaps  earlier,  that  a  council  was  held  at  Iconium,  which 
became  afterwards  of  some  importance,  and  which  proves  the 
existence  of  a  close  intercourse  between  the  churches  of  Asia 
Minor*.  It  was  attended  by  fifty  bishops  from  Phrygia, 
Galatia,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia  :  and  Firmilianus  himself 
appears  to  have  been  present  at  it.  The  heresy  of  Montanus 
was  the  cause  of  it  being  assembled,  some  disputes  having 


£  I  shall  not  say  any  thing  of 
the  story  preserved  by  Epiphanius, 
(Hser.  LXIV.  2.)  that  Origen  was 
obliged  to  leave  Alexandria,  because 
he  had  offered  sacrifice.  Huetius 
was  inclined  to  believe  it,  (Origenian. 
I.  2. 13.)  but  it  is  abundantly  refuted 
by  the  Benedictine  editor.  See 
Tillemont,  Memoires,  tom.  III.  part. 

3-  P-  354- 


h  1  Pet.  i.  1. 

’  The  council  is  mentioned  by 
Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
(1 apud  Eus.  VII.  7.)  and  Firmilianus, 
(inter  op.  Cypr.  Ep.  LXXV.  p.  145. 
149.)  For  its  date  see  Valesius  ad 
Eus.  1.  c.  Tillemont,  Memoires,  tom. 
II.  part.  3.  p.  73.  tom.  IV.  p.  646. 
The  latter  places  it  in  231. 
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arisen  as  to  whether  baptisms  administered  by  these  heretics 
were  to  be  considered  valid*.  We  have  seen  that  a  similar 
question  had  been  decided  in  the  negative,  about  the  year 
215,  by  a  council  held  at  Carthage :  and  the  council  of 
Iconium  now  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  I  have  observed 
that  these  meetings  of  bishops  from  distant  countries  always 
indicate  a  season  of  peace  :  and  as  we  advance  in  the  century, 
the  history  of  Firmilianus  will  shew  still  farther  that  Christ¬ 
ians  were  in  communication  with  each  other  through  the 
whole  civilised  world.  Firmilianus  speaks,  some  years  later, 
of  annual  meetings  being  held  in  his  own  province,  that  the 
heads  and  governors  of  the  churches  might  agree  in  their 
decision  upon  any  cases  of  importance1.  The  bishops  of 
Rome,  Carthage,  and  Alexandria  appear  to  have  corresponded 
with  each  other,  and  with  Firmilianus  of  Cappadocia,  as 
frequently  as  if  they  had  lived  in  the  same  province ;  and 
even  modern  facility  of  intercourse  could  not  have  brought 
the  Christians  of  Europe  and  Asia  into  closer  contact  than 
they  were  in  the  third  century. 

We  know  the  names  of  two  other  persons,  who  were 
attracted  to  Caesarea  by  the  celebrity  of  Origen.  These  were 
two  brothers,  natives  of  Pontus,  Athenodorus  and  Theodorus  ; 
the  latter  of  whom  became  much  the  most  distinguished  under 
the  name  of  Gregory ;  and  in  later  times  he  received  the  ad¬ 
ditional  title  of  Thaumaturgus,  from  the  greatness  of  his 
miracles.  He  was  of  a  good  family,  and  brought  up  in  hea¬ 
thenism;  but  losing  his  father  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
became  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Christianity ;  and  an 
accident  having  brought  him  and  his  brother  to  Csesarea,  they 
were  so  charmed  with  Origen’s  method  of  teaching,  that  they 
continued  with  him  five  years,  and  were  instructed  by  him  not 
only  in  the  Gospel,  but  in  the  whole  range  of  philosophy  and 
literature01.  Origen  in  the  mean  time  was  continuing  his 
laborious  task  of  commenting  on  the  Scriptures.  He  also 
went  to  J erusalem  to  see  the  places  which  are  connected  with 

k  This  is  said  by  Firmilianus,  1.  c.  for  the  life  of  Gregory  are  found 
p.  149-  in  his  panegyrical  oration  upon 

1 1.  c.  p.  143, 144.  Origen. 
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the  history  of  Jesus  n  :  and  while  lie  was  at  Caesarea  he'  made 
great  progress  in  the  commentary  upon  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel. 
There  was  perhaps  no  period  of  his  life  which  was  passed  in 
more  uninterrupted  application  to  his  favourite  studies  and 
pursuits  :  and  it  is  plain  that  the  church  at  large  had  for 
some  years  been  enjoying  rest  from  persecution.  There  had 
in  fact  been  no  systematic  molestation  of  the  Christians, 
countenanced  by  authority,  since  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Severus  in  211.  Elagabalus  perhaps  gave  them  some  trouble 
during  his  short  reign :  but  his  successor  Alexander  was 
rather  inclined  to  favour  them :  and  twenty  years  of  peace 
could  not  fail  to  be  prosperous  to  the  affairs  of  the  increasing 
sect.  It  had  in  fact  almost  ceased  to  deserve  the  appellation 
of  a  sect :  and  if  we  had  any  means  of  judging  of  the  compa¬ 
rative  numbers  of  the  Christians  and  the  heathen,  we  should 
perhaps  find  that  the  Christians  were  gaining  ground  almost 
daily  upon  their  opponents.  Every  city  in  every  province  of 
the  empire  seems  to  have  had  its  congregation  and  its  bishop : 
countries  comparatively  barbarous  contained  many  converts  : 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  works  of  literature  which 
remain,  the  Christian  writers  were  at  least  fully  equal,  both  in 
numbers  and  in  worth,  to  their  heathen  contemporaries. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  OrigeiTs  faults,  the  vast  extent  of 
his  learning,  and  the  multiplicity  of  his  writings,  leave  him 
without  a  rival  in  the  century  in  which  he  lived.  Christianity 
even  produced  a  change  in  the  whole  character  and  spirit  of 
heathen  philosophy.  If  the  later  Platonists  had  not  formed 
themselves  into  a  school,  the  victory  which  was  achieved  in 
the  time  of  Constantine,  was  already  won  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century.  Platonism  must  either  have  changed  its 
fundamental  principles,  or  Christianity  must  have  triumphed : 
and  unfortunately  the  Platonists  were  allowed  to  turn  against 
the  Gospel  the  very  weapons  which  the  Gospel  had  supplied. 
This  prolonged  the  struggle  for  nearly  another  century :  and 
we  are  now  arrived  at  a  period,  when  the  Christians  were 
exposed  to  other  enemies  than  the  philosophers  of  the 
Alexandrian  school. 

The  emperor  Alexander  came  to  Rome  from  Antioch  in 

n  In  Joann,  tom.  VI.  24. 
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233,  having:  heard  of  an  invasion  of  the  Germans.  In  tiie 
following  year  he  marched  against  them ;  and  in  235  he  and 
his  mother  Mammsea  were  put  to  death  at  Moguntia,  or 
Mentz.  The  author  of  the  conspiracy  was  Maximinus,  a 
Thracian  by  birth,  who  about  thirty  years  before  had  been 
taken  into  the  army  by  the  emperor  Severus  on  account  of 
his  gigantic  strength.  In  every  sense  of  the  term  he  was  a 
barbarian :  but  his  military  prowess  won  the  favour  of  the 
soldiers  ;  and  when  the  army  was  assembled  on  the  Rhine  for 
the  German  campaign,  he  found  them  much  more  willing  to 
serve  under  himself,  than  under  the  less  experienced  and 
perhaps  effeminate  Alexander.  When  the  latter  was  put  to 
death,  Maximinus  was  declared  emperor,  and  a  reign  of 
terror  may  then  be  said  to  have  begun.  The  first  care  of 
Maximinus  was  to  kill  all  the  persons,  who  had  been  attached 
to  his  predecessor ;  and  it  was  calculated  that  as  many  as 
4000  met  their  death  in  this  way.  Eusebius  °  adds  the 
interesting  fact,  that  there  were  several  Christians  in  the 
imperial  household,  who  suffered  among  the  rest :  and  though 
Maximinus  might  have  been  expected  to  care  little  about 
religion  P,  it  is  certain  that  the  beginning  of  his  reign  was 
marked  by  a  special  persecution  against  the  Christians  9.  He 
is  said  to  have  aimed  his  measures  particularly  at  the  heads 
of  the  church  ;  and  the  scheme  seems  to  have  been  so  well 
imagined,  and  the  execution  so  immediate,  that  we  must 
trace  it  to  some  persons  of  more  calculation  and  contrivance 
than  the  savage  who  was  now  on  the  throne.  He  was  per¬ 
haps  pleased  to  have  the  number  of  victims  increased,  and 
the  more  so  if  he  was  persuaded  that  the  Christians  were 
attached  to  his  predecessor :  but  he  probably  knew  little  of 
any  difference  of  creeds  ;  and  the  persecution  may  be  ascribed, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  other  persons  rather  than  to  himself. 
We  may  be  sure,  that  there  were  many  who  had  long 
watched  the  rising  sect  with  jealousy  and  hatred.  The  favours 
which  they  had  received  from  Alexander  and  his  mother, 
must  have  greatly  displeased  all  real  supporters  of  the  old 

°  H.  E.  VI.  28.  Q  It  is  reckoned  the  seventh  by 

P  This  is  expressly  said  by  Hero-  some  writers.  Eusebius..  Augustin, 
dian.  VII.  and  Orosius  call  it  the  sixth. 
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religion  :  and  if  we  knew  more  of  the  plot,  which  raised 
Maximinus  to  the  throne,  we  should  probably  find  that  a 
wish  to  suppress  Christianity  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  death  of  Alexander.  When  the  deed  was  perpetrated, 
it  was  perhaps  politic  to  strike  a  terror  into  the  Christians, 
who  might  otherwise  have  been  inclined  to  avenge  the  loss  of 
their  protector. 

The  persecution  appears  not  to  have  been  universal r ;  but 
perhaps  depended  upon  the  feelings  and  inclination  of  each 
magistrate  or  governor.  Maximinus  himself  did  not  visit 
Rome  during  any  part  of  the  three  years  that  he  held  the 
empire :  and  if  Pontianus,  the  bishop  of  that  see,  was  put  to 
death,  as  some  writers  have  supposed8,  in  the  year  23 5,  the 
emperor  was  perhaps  not  consulted  ;  but  Eusebius  is  express 
in  placing  his  death  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  reign*. 
His  successor,  Anteros,  held  the  see  only  one  month,  which 
perhaps  confirms  the  statement  adopted  by  Baronius,  that  he 
suffered  martyrdom :  and  we  know,  that  Vitalianus,  who 
commanded  the  praetorian  guards  at  Rome  during  this  reign, 
was  a  man  of  singular  cruelty11 :  but  though  these  two  deaths, 
following  so  close  upon  each  other,  might  seem  to  shew  that 
the  present  persecution  was  felt  with  some  violence  at  Rome, 
the  uncertainty  of  dates  is  too  great  to  allow  us  to  receive  it 
as  an  historical  fact :  and  the  Romans  were  too  much  occu¬ 
pied  in  creating  and  deposing  emperors,  to  think  much  of 
matters  of  religion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Christians  in  the  East 
suffered  severely,  and  some  particulars  have  been  preserved  to 
us,  relating  to  Cappadocia  and  Palestine.  One  writer x  has 
asserted,  that  Origen  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  persecution 
excited  by  Maximinus :  and  though  the  authority  is  slight, 
the  remark  may  be  so  far  true,  that  the  great  fame  of  Origen 
had  contributed  to  raise  in  the  heathen  a  desire  to  exter¬ 
minate  the  Christians.  Origen  was  himself  a  sufferer ;  and 


r  Erat  enim  transeundi  facultas, 
eo  quod  persecutio  ilia  non  per 
totum  mundum  sed  localis  fuisset. 
Firmiliani  epist.  inter  op.  Cyprian. 
p.  146. 


s  Baronius,  Pagi,  Orsi. 
t  H.  E.  VI.  29.  Chron. 
u  Jul.  Capitol.  Gordian.  10. 
x  Orosius,  VII.  19. 
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for  a  while  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  his  literary 
retreat  at  Caesarea.  His  two  pupils,  Athenodorus  and  Theo¬ 
doras,  left  him,  and  went  to  Alexandria ;  from  which  we  may 
perhaps  infer  that  Egypt  was  one  of  the  countries  which  was 
not  visited  by  persecution  :  and  in  Alexandria  the  two 
brothers  would  have  the  advantage  of  hearing  lectures  from 
Dionysius  y.  Origen  now  availed  himself  of  the  invitation 
which  Firmilianus  had  given  him  to  go  and  see  him  in  his  own 
country.  Firmilianus  was  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  ; 
and  at  first  it  was  perhaps  safer  to  reside  there  than  in 
Palestine.  But  Origen  soon  found,  that  the  storm  followed 
him.  This  part  of  Asia  Minor  had  lately  been  visited  by 
tremendous  earthquakes,  which  swallowed  up  whole  cities z ; 
and  the  calamity,  as  usual,  was  attributed  to  the  Christians. 
Serenianus  was  now  the  governor  of  Cappadocia :  and  Firmi¬ 
lianus  describing  this  period  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years, 
speaks  of  him  as  a  persecutor  of  singular  severity.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  in  the  midst  of  these  troubles  the 
heresy  of  Montanus  made  some  progress  in  that  part  of  Asia. 
A  female  of  that  persuasion  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
predicted  the  earthquake  :  and  the  completion  of  her  pro¬ 
phecy  confirmed  the  pretensions  to  inspiration,  which  were 
made  by  the  Montanists.  Origen,  in  the  mean  time,  was 
enabled  to  save  himself  by  the  kindness  of  a  female  named 
Juliana,  who  lived  at  Caesarea,  and  who  afforded  him  for  two 
years  an  asylum  in  her  house3.  She  also  supplied  him  with 
the  use  of  a  library  :  and  the  greatest  of  all  his  literary 
works  was  perhaps  carried  on  with  much  activity  during  these 
two  years1  retirement  in  Cappadocia. 

I  allude  to  his  laborious  edition  of  the  Septuagint.  The 
text  of  that  version  had  become  extremely  unsettled.  The 
Jews  were  accused  of  having  purposely  altered  it ;  and  the 
mere  errors  of  transcribers,  during  a  period  of  400  years, 
could  not  fail  to  have  introduced  many  variations.  Origen 

y  Nicephorus  mentions  Atheno-  bably  mistaken, 
dorus  as  successor  of  Dionysius  in  z  Firmilian.  7.  c.  Origen.  in  Mat. 
the  catechetical  school.  H.  E.V.  18.  tract.  XXVIII.  §.  39.  p.  857.  Jul. 
Dionysius  was  made  bishop  in  246  or  Capitol.  Gordian,  tert.  26. 

247,  but  since  Nicephorus  meant  the  a  Palladius,  Lausiac.  c.  51 .  See 
brother  of  Theodorus,  he  was  pro-  also  Eus.  H.  E.  VI.  17. 
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undertook  to  publish  a  more  correct  edition  of  it  ;  or  rather 
to  bring  together  all  the  known  translations  which  had  been 
made  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  versions  of  Aquila  and  Theodotion,  which  were 
made  in  the  course  of  the  second  century  :  and  the  librarv  of 
Juliana  furnished  Origen  with  a  third,  which  had  been  made 
by  Symmachus  about  the  year  202  b.  Symmachus  is  said 
to  have  been  a  Samaritan,  who  afterwards  became  a  Jewc, 
though  Eusebius  and  Jerom  call  him  an  Ebionite.  According 
to  the  latter  his  version  was  by  no  means  literal :  but  the 
copy  used  by  Origen  possessed  the  peculiar  interest  of  having 
been  presented  to  Juliana  by  Symmachus  himself.  Origen 
appears  at  first  to  have  published  the  three  versions  of 
Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus,  together  with  the 
Septuagint :  they  were  arranged  in  four  parallel  columns,  and 
the  work  was  called  Tetrapla :  but  he  afterwards  added  two 
other  columns,  one  of  which  contained  the  original  Hebrew 
text,  and  the  other  the  same  Hebrew  text  in  Greek  charac¬ 
ters.  The  work,  when  thus  expanded  into  six  columns,  was 
called  Hexapla  :  but  Origen' s  labours  did  not  end  here ;  and 
having  succeeded  in  finding  two  other  Greek  translations,  he 
added  them  to  the  rest ;  and  thus  the  whole  was  arranged  in 
eight  columns,  and  was  published  with  the  name  of  Octapla. 
Little  is  known  of  these  two  anonymous  translations,  except 
that  they  appear  to  have  been  made  by  Jewsd,  and  that  one 
was  found  at  Jericho  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  and  the  other 
at  Nicopolis  in  Epirus,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander e.  These 
versions  were  known  by  the  name  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ;  and 
the  industry  of  Origen  discovered  part  of  a  seventh,  which 
comprehended  only  the  Psalms.  His  object  was  not  merely 
to  exhibit  these  various  translations  in  parallel  columns,  but 
to  employ  the  whole  as  a  critical  apparatus  for  correcting  the 
text  of  the  Septuagint.  The  pains,  which  he  took  in  com¬ 
paring  them  with  each  other  and  with  the  Hebrew,  place  him 

b  Chron.  Alex.  See  Ittigius,  Hist.  c  Epiphan.  de  Mens,  et  Pond.  p. 
Eccles.  Sac.  II.  Sel.  Cap.  I.  60.  172. 

Tillemont  thinks  it  was  made  before  d  Hieron.  adv.  Rufin.  II.  34.  vol. 
the  version  of  Theodotion,  in  the  II.  p.528. 

reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  Memoires ,  e  Epiphan.  de  Mens,  et  Pond.  18. 
tom.  III.  part.  3.  p.  334.  Pseudo-Athanas.  Synops. 
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in  the  first  rank  of  critical  editors  ;  and  if  the  work  had  come 
down  to  us  entire,  instead  of  being  preserved  in  only  a  few 
fragments,  it  would  not  only  have  been  the  most  important 
biblical  work  ever  undertaken,  but  would  have  assisted  us 
materially  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures f. 

Origen  had  perhaps  been  preparing  this  edition  for  some 
years  ;  but  if  he  published  nothing  of  it  before  the  Tetrapla, 
he  could  not  have  finished  this  till  he  met  with  the  version  of 
Symmachus  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia.  The  Hexapla  and 
Octapla  were  perhaps  not  published  till  a  much  later  period : 
and  the  tradition  is  worthy  of  credit,  which  says  that  the 
whole  work  occupied  twenty-eight  years  of  his  life.  It  was 
about  the  time  of  his  leaving  Palestine  and  taking  refuge  in 
Cappadocia,  that  he  wrote  another  work,  which  is  still  extant, 
on  the  subject  of  martyrdom.  It  was  addressed  to  his  friend 
Ambrosius,  and  to  Protoctetus,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of 
Caesarea,  both  of  whom  were  now  in  prison.  The  sufferings 
of  the  Christians  at  this  time  appear  to  have  been  very  great ; 
and  so  they  probably  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  reign 
of  Maximinus,  which  fortunately  was  not  a  long  one.  An 
attempt  was  made  against  his  authority  in  237,  which  was 
not  successful.  Gordian,  who  was  proconsul  of  Africa,  was 
declared  emperor ;  but  he  was  obliged  soon  after  to  destroy 
himself ;  and  his  son  lost  his  life  at  the  same  time.  The 
senate,  however,  was  determined  that  the  empire  should  no 
longer  be  disgraced  by  Maximinus.  He  was  declared  a 
public  enemy,  and  several  of  his  supporters  were  put  to 
death.  The  title  of  emperor  was  then  given  to  Pupienus  and 
Balbinus,  and  that  of  Caesar  to  Gordian,  who  was  grandson 
of  the  proconsul  of  Africa.  He  was  now  only  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  but  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  better  of  his  rivals ; 
and  in  238  Maximinus  w^as  killed  by  the  soldiers,  together 
with  his  son  Maximus.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  this 
event  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Christ¬ 
ians  ;  and  those  who  had  been  banished  or  imprisoned,  were 
able  to  return  to  their  homes. 


f  See  Tillemont,  Mtmoires,  tom.  III.  part.  3.  p.  142. 
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THE  reign  of  Gordian,  which  was  on  the  whole  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  empire,  appears  also  to  have  been  a  period 
of  tranquillity  to  the  Christians.  The  exiles,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  returned  to  their  homes :  and,  among  the  rest, 
Origen  quitted  his  retreat  in  Cappadocia,  and  went  for  the 
second  time  into  Greece.  He  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend 
Ambrosius,  who,  after  his  release  from  prison,  was  living  at 
Nicomediaa,  and  from  thence  he  went  to  Athens.  He  per¬ 
haps  stayed  there  as  much  as  a  year,  since  he  now  completed 
his  commentary  on  Ezekiel,  and  wrote  five  out  of  the  ten 
books  of  his  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon.  He 
seems  also  to  have  finished  his  commentary  on  St.  John  about 
this  time,  which  consisted  of  thirty-four  books.  We  may 
place  his  return  to  Caesarea  in  Palestine  about  the  year  239  ; 
and  his  former  pupil  Theodoras  (or,  as  we  may  call  him 
henceforward,  Gregory)  appears  to  have  joined  him  shortly 
after.  It  is  probable  that  the  latter  soon  returned  to  his 
native  country  Pontus,  where  he  received  ordination,  and  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Neocaesarea  :  but  before  he  left  Palestine, 
he  delivered  a  public  oration  in  praise  of  Origen,  which  is  still 
extant.  The  celebrity  of  his  character  appears  to  have 
pointed  him  out  for  this  station  :  and  if  we  may  believe  the 
accounts  which  were  circulated  in  the  fourth  century,  he 


a  He  wrote  from  hence  the  letter  to  Africanus.  which  is  still  extant. 
Op.  vol.  I. 
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distinguished  himself  still  farther  by  working  the  most  stupen¬ 
dous  miracles.  The  life,  which  was  written  of  him  by  his 
namesake  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  would  leave  no  room  for  doubt, 
that  miraculous  powers  were  exhibited  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  in  the  third  century :  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
question  the  accuracy  of  his  biographer  in  this  particular. 
Eusebius,  who  lived  much  nearer  to  the  time,  does  not  give 
to  Gregory  the  name  of  Thaumaturgus,  nor  does  he  say  a 
word  concerning  the  miracles  which  he  worked  ;  and  we  are 
perhaps  to  conclude,  either  that  the  life  of  him  was  written 
by  some  author  later  than  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  or  that  the 
latter  paid  too  much  attention  to  fabulous  inventions  b. 

It  is  more  interesting  to  know,  that  the  bishop  of  Neocse- 
sarea  erected  a  handsome  church,  which  was  observed  to 
remain  unhurt,  when  so  many  public  buildings  were  thrown 
down  by  earthquakes.  I  have  spoken  of  the  uncertainty 
concerning  the  first  erection  of  churches  in  Rome ;  and  there 
is  little  authentic  information  concerning  the  time  when  the 
Christians  began  to  build  them  in  any  country  :  but  if  they 
had  not  ventured  upon  this  step  before,  there  is  good  reason 
to  think  that  they  did  so  in  the  long  interval  of  peace,  which 
followed  the  death  of  Septimius  Severus.  There  is  positive 
evidence  that  the  persecution  in  Cappadocia  had  been  the 
cause  of  some  churches  being  burnt  by  the  heathen c :  and 
though  the  church  erected  by  Gregory  may  have  been 
remarkable  for  its  appearance,  he  was  probably  by  no  means 
the  first  bishop  who  was  able  to  assemble  his  flock  in  a 
building  erected  for  the  purpose. 

That  the  reign  of  Gordian  was  a  period  of  tranquillity  to 
the  Christians,  may  be  inferred  from  the  meetings  which 
were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  world  for  the  suppression 
of  heresy.  In  the  year  240,  or  not  long  after,  a  council 
of  ninety  bishops  was  held  at  Carthage,  which  passed  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  upon  Privatus.  He  was  charged 
with  many  and  grievous  offences,  and  some  years  afterwards 

b  The  miracles  of  Gregory  are  flourish  till  the  end  of  the  fourth 
mentioned  by  Rufinus,  Jerom,  The-  century. 

odoret,  and  Socrates:  but  the  c  Origen.  in  Mat.  tract.  XXVIII. 
earliest  of  these  writers  did  not  § •  39*  P-  857. 
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he  was  spoken  of  as  an  heretic11,  but  the  particular  nature 
of  his  heresy  has  not  been  mentioned.  Donatus  was  at  this 
time  bishop  of  Carthage,  who  took  an  active  part  in  rebuking 
Privatus :  and  we  have  proof  of  the  intercourse  between  dif¬ 
ferent  churches,  when  we  find  that  Fabianus,  bishop  of 
Rome,  expressed  himself  strongly  by  a  letter  upon  the  same 
subject.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  uncertainty  concern¬ 
ing  the  death  of  Anteros,  the  predecessor  of  Fabianus  ;  some 
writers  placing  it  in  235,  while  Eusebius  speaks  of  it  as 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  Maximinus  in  238.  In  whatever 
year  it  happened,  Fabianus  succeeded  to  the  bishopric  of 
Rome ;  and  the  event  had  certainly  taken  place,  when  the 
council  of  Carthage  passed  sentence  upon  Privatus.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Eusebius e,  the  vacant  see  was  conferred  upon  Fabianus, 
in  consequence  of  a  dove  having  rested  upon  him  while  a  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  for  the  election  of  a  bishop. 

Another  synod  was  held  at  Bostra  in  Arabia  on  account 
of  some  heretical  opinions  which  had  been  maintained  by 
Beryllus.  This  person  was  bishop  of  Bostra,  and  his  writings 
obtained  him  some  celebrity f:  but  unfortunately  he  fell  into 
the  errors,  which  were  brought  into  greater  notice  a  few  years 
later  by  Sabellius.  I  have  spoken  of  Praxeas,  who  had  disse¬ 
minated  these  opinions  at  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
and  was  refuted  by  Tertullian.  Praxeas  was  certainly  at 
Rome,  and  there  is  evidence  of  his  having  been  also  in 
Asia,  if  not  in  Africa :  but  we  have  no  means  of  connecting 
him  directly  with  the  revival  of  his  heresy  in  Arabia.  We 
read  however  of  the  same,  or  similar  sentiments  being  held 
by  Noetus :  and  a  work  is  still  extant,  which  was  written 
against  the  latter  by  Hippolytus,  whom  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  as  being  probably  a  bishop  in  Arabia.  This  might 
perhaps  lead  us  to  conclude  that  Noetus  was  also  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  that  country,  though  he  is  represented  as  having 
been  a  native  of  Smyrna g,  or  of  Ephesus11 :  and  if  Hippolytus 

d  Cyprian.  Ep.  55.  p.  84.  f  H.  E.  VI.  20. 

e  H.E.  VI.  29.  Rutin  us  says  that  &  Theodoret.  Hcer.  Fab.  III.  3. 
the  election  of  Zephyrinus  was  attri-  Hippolyt.  cont.  Noet.  I.  vol.  II.  p.  5. 
buted  by  some  persons  to  the  same  h  Epiphan.  Hzer.  LVII.  1.  p.479. 
circumstance.  H.E.  VI.  21. 
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was  martyred  in  the  year  235,  as  some  writers  have  asserted, 
we  must  suppose  Noetus  to  have  flourished  earlier  than 
Beryllus.  Noetus  is  said*  to  have  revived  the  heresy,  which 
had  been  first  invented  by  Epigonus,  and  maintained  after¬ 
wards  by  Cleomenes :  but  we  know  nothing  of  these  heretics 
except  their  names :  and  we  are  able  neither  to  connect  them 
with  Praxeas,  nor  to  say  whether  Arabia  was  the  scene  of 
their  heretical  teaching.  Noetus  was  summoned  more  than 
once  before  a  council,  which  at  length  expelled  him  from 
the  communion  of  the  church k  :  and  if  we  might  believe  a 
writer  of  very  uncertain  authority1,  his  sentence  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Tranquillus,  bishop  of  Chalcedon  in  Syria.  Cal- 
listus  succeeded  to  his  opinions,  and  propagated  them  after 
his  death. 

Beryllus,  as  I  have  stated,  was  bishop  of  Bostra,  which  was 
the  metropolis  of  Arabia :  and  the  synod  was  probably  con¬ 
vened  against  him  about  the  year  240.  Many  bishops  had 
engaged  him  in  disputation,  but  apparently  without  success : 
and  there  cannot  be  a  greater  proof  of  Origen’s  celebrity, 
than  that  he  was  called  in  to  take  part  in  this  intricate 
discussion.  We  have  seen  that  Origen,  much  earlier  in  his 
history111,  had  been  invited  by  an  Arabian  prince  to  give  him 
instruction.  He  was  therefore  not  altogether  a  stranger  to 
the  country,  and  Beryllus  himself  may  have  been  personally 
known  to  him.  Beryllus  maintained  that  our  Saviour  had  no 
distinct  personal  existence  before  his  appearance  upon  earth, 
and  that  he  had  only  the  divinity,  or  a  portion  of  the  divinity, 
of  the  Father,  residing  in  himself:  and  he  seems  to  have 
thought,  like  the  Arians  in  the  following  century,  that  Jesus 
Christ,  when  he  was  born  into  the  world,  did  not  receive  a 
soul,  like  ordinary  human  beings,  but  that  this  divine  ema¬ 
nation  held  in  him  the  place  of  a  soul11.  This  agrees  in 
some  points  with  what  was  afterwards  called  Sabellianism  : 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find,  that  Beryllus  was  convinced 
of  his  errors  by  Origen,  and  returned  to  the  doctrine  which 

1  Theodoret.  Hcer.Fab.  III.  3.  m  Page  482. 

k  Hippol.  cont.  Noet.  1.  vol.  II.  n  See  Socrat.  H.E.  III.  7.  and 


p.  6. 
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was  held  by  the  church  at  large.  A  detailed  account  of 
this  conference  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Eusebius 0 :  and 
the  words  of  this  writer  make  it  perfectly  plain  that  Sabel- 
lianism  was  considered  to  be  an  error  in  the  third  century. 
We  may  add,  that  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Son,  and 
his  preexistent  divinity,  were  at  this  time  essential  articles 
of  belief. 

The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Gordian  furnishes  no  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  ecclesiastical  historian  :  and  after  the  year  241 
the  emperor  must  have  been  wholly  occupied  with  the  Persian 
war.  It  was  in  that  year,  that  Sapor  the  king  of  Persia 
invaded  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  empire,  and  in  the  year 
following  Gordian  marched  against  him  and  defeated  himP. 
He  did  not  however  return  home  to  enjoy  his  victories. 
Philip,  who  was  by  birth  an  Arabian,  obtained  the  command 
of  the  praetorian  guards  in  243 ;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  raised  to  a  partnership  in  the  empire :  but  he  soon  after 
repaid  these  favours  by  causing  the  death  of  his  master  on 
the  confines  of  Persia.  Being  thus  left  sole  emperor,  he 
gave  the  title  of  Caesar  to  his  son  Philip,  and  they  proceeded 
together  to  Borne  :  but  if  we  could  believe  some  later  writers, 
he  had  first  given  a  most  extraordinary  proof  of  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  Christianity.  The  anecdote,  as  told  by  Eusebius  % 
simply  states,  that  Philip  wished  to  join  the  congregation  in 
prayer  upon  Easter  eve :  but  that  the  bishop  would  not  admit 
him  till  he  had  made  a  confession  of  his  sins,  and  had  taken 
his  station  among  the  penitents  ;  a  condition,  which  was 
readily  complied  with  by  the  emperor. 

Eusebius  mentions  this  merely  as  a  rumour,  and  adds  no 
circumstance  either  of  time  or  place.  Later  writers r  make 
the  bishop  to  have  been  Babvlas,  who  succeeded  Zebinus 
in  the  see  of  Antioch  about  the  year  239 s :  and  if  such  a 


°  H.  E.  VI.  33.  Jerom  also  men¬ 
tions  the  dialogue  between  Origen 
and  Beryllus  as  extant.  ( Catal . 
Script .)  Origen  seems  to  have  al¬ 
luded  to  the  followers  of  Beryllus 
in  his  commentary  upon  the  Epistle 
to  Titus,  as  quoted  by  Pamphilus. 
See  Op.  vol.  IV.  p.  695. 


p  Plotinus  the  Platonic  philoso¬ 
pher  accompanied  the  army, 
q  H.E.  VI.  34. 

r  Chron.  Alex.  an.  253.  Chrysost. 
de  Babyla,  vol.  I.  p.  658.  but  the 
same  story  is  told  of  the  emperors 
Decius  and  Numerianus. 
s  Eus.  H.  E.  VI.  29. 
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transaction  really  took  place  at  Antioch,  vve  must  place  it  at 
the  very  beginning  of  Philip's  reign,  since  he  never  afterwards 
visited  the  east.  The  story  is  however  rejected  by  most 
modern  authorities 1 :  and  though  the  question  of  Philip's 
conversion  to  Christianity  has  given  rise  to  voluminous  dis¬ 
cussions,  I  can  say  no  more  upon  it  in  this  place,  than  that 
those  writers  seem  to  argue  with  most  probability,  who  con¬ 
clude  that  Philip  was  at  no  time  of  his  life  a  believer  in  the 
Gospel u.  It  is  possible,  however,  as  was  observed  in  the  case 
of  Alexander  Severus,  that  a  partial  acquaintance  with  the 
Christians  and  their  doctrines  may  have  inclined  him  to  be  more 
tolerant  than  some  of  his  predecessors ;  and  his  memory  is  not 
connected  with  any  attempt  at  persecution.  It  is  even  saidx, 
that  Origen  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  and  another  to  his  wife 
or  mother  Severa,  which,  if  they  were  extant,  would  perhaps 
throw  light  upon  the  controverted  question  of  Philip's  Christ¬ 
ianity  :  but  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  received  the  letter  is 
no  proof  that  he  agreed  with  Origen  in  religion.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shewn  y,  that  the  secular 
games,  which  were  celebrated  for  the  ninth  and  last  time  in 
the  year  247,  were  attended  with  all  the  solemnity  and  pagean¬ 
tries  of  heathen  worship. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  cause  which* induced  Origen  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  emperor ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  of 
their  having  come  personally  into  contact.  Philip  appears  to 
have  been  in  Italy  during  nearly  the  whole  of  his  reign,  and 
Origen  continued  to  reside  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine.  Once 
again  about  this  period  he  was  called  into  Arabia,  and  again 
he  was  successful  in  suppressing  erroneous  opinions.  The 


t  There  is  a  chronological  diffi¬ 
culty,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen 
noticed.  Eusebius  makes  the  event 
to  have  happened  on  Easter  eve ; 
and  Easter  day  fell  upon  the  four¬ 
teenth  of  April  in  244  :  but  Pagi 
has  shewn  that  Gordian  was  alive  as 
late  as  the  twenty-fourth  of  April. 
It  may  however  be  said,  that  Philip 
had  been  admitted  to  a  partnership 
in  the  empire  before  that  time.  See 
F.Spanheim,  Op.Var.  vol.  II.  p.400. 
u  His  conversion  is  mentioned  by 


Jerom,  Orosius,  Cassiodorus,  Jor- 
nandes,  Chron.  Alex.  &c.  The  con¬ 
trary  is  shewn  by  Kortholt.  de  Per- 
secut.  c.  8.  §.  5.  p.  307.  Scaliger  ad 
Eus.  num.  2260.  Many  writers  are 
mentioned  by  Fabricius,  Salut.  Lux 
Evang.  p.  236.  Danz.  de  Eus.  C cesar. 
p.139.  See  Spanheim.  de  Christ ian- 
ismo  Philippi.  Mosheim  de  Rebus 
ante  Const,  ssec.  III.  §•  10. 

*  Eus.  H.  E.  VI.  36. 
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question  in  dispute  was  of  much  less  importance  than  the 
last :  and  the  Christians  in  Arabia  must  have  been  enjoying 
considerable  tranquillity,  when  a  mere  matter  of  speculation 
could  lead  to  the  assembling  of  a  council.  Some  persons  had 
maintained,  that  the  soul  perishes  with  the  body,  and  that 
both  will  be  restored  to  life  at  the  general  resurrection z. 
The  fundamentals  of  Christianity  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
affected  by  this  question,  which  merely  concerned  the  inter¬ 
mediate  state  of  existence  :  but  the  persons  assembled  found 
it  necessary  once  more  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  Origen  ; 
which  is  perhaps  the  more  remarkable,  because  he  has  himself 
been  accused  of  holding  erroneous  opinions  concerning  the 
soula.  It.  would  seem,  however,  that  his  orthodoxy  was  not 
called  in  question  by  this  Arabian  synod  ;  and  he  is  stated 
to  have  persuaded  the  maintainers  of  this  new  opinion  to 
reject  it  as  unsound. 

Another  heresy,  which  appeared  about  this  time,  and  which 
was  also  noticed  by  Origen b,  was  that  of  the  Helcesaites. 
They  rejected  several  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  among  the  rest 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  They  also  maintained,  that  a  man 
might  deny  his  faith  in  the  time  of  persecution,  if  he  did  not 
really  renounce  it  in  his  heart :  and  we  have  seen,  that  this 
was  a  common  principle  among  the  Gnostics.  There  is  in 
fact  some  reason  to  think,  that  the  Helcesaites  were  Gnostics. 
I  have  mentioned  Elxai,  or  ElcesaP,  who  is  placed  by  Epi- 
phanius  in  the  time  of  Trajan  ;  and  the  same  writer  speaks 
of  his  followers  as  joining  the  Ebionites.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  receiving  this  tradition,  nor  in  supposing  the 
Elcesaites  to  have  continued  till  the  third  century :  but 
Origen  has  been  supposed  to  speak  of  them  as  rising  into 
notice  in  his  own  day.  If  this  were  the  case,  we  must 
suppose  Epiphanius  to  have  been  mistaken,  when  he  spoke  of 
Elxai  as  living  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  :  but  it  is  more  pro¬ 
bable,  that  Origen  was  not  describing  a  new  heresy :  he  may 
have  witnessed  an  attempt  at  reviving  some  old  opinions  ; 
and  there  are  other  passages  in  his  writings  which  shew  that 

*  Eus.  H.  E.  VI.  37.  b  Apud  Eus.  H.  E.  VI.  38. 

a  See  Mosheim  de  Rebus  ante  c  Page  304. 
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he  had  studied  the  doctrines  of  the  Ebionites.  Lt  was  about 
this  period,  that  he  first  allowed  his  discourses  to  be  taken 
down  in  writing.  He  also  wrote  his  commentary  upon  St. 
Matthew  in  twelve  books,  and  another  upon  the  twelve  minor 
prophets.  His  great  work  against  Celsus  was  perhaps  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  reign  of  Philip  ;  and  nothing  has  come  down  to  us 
from  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  which  possesses  a  greater  value. 
Celsus,  as  I  have  stated,  was  an  heathen  philosopher,  who 
lived  in  the  second  century.  The  book,  which  he  wrote 
against  the  Gospel,  has  long  since  perished  :  and  we  do  not 
know  the  reason  which  induced  Origen  to  write  a  refutation 
of  it  after  so  long  an  interval,  except  that  he  was  urged  to 
the  task  by  his  friend  Ambrosius.  There  is  perhaps  none  of 
his  works,  which  is  so  free  from  objectionable  passages  :  and 
if  the  soundness  of  his  opinions  was  still  called  in  question, 
he  may  have  published  this  work  as  one  way  of  asserting  his 
orthodoxy.  Such  a  notion  may  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  of 
his  writing  letters  to  Fabianus,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and 
other  bishops,  in  defence  of  his  opinions d  ;  and  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  express  regret  for  some  of  his  publications.  This 
at  least  shews  that  he  was  still  suspected  of  being  unsound  in 
his  belief;  and  the  defence  which  he  offered  is  not  very 
satisfactory,  when  he  stated  that  his  friend  Ambrosius  had 
published  some  writings  which  were  intended  to  be  kept 
secret e.  He  asserted,  that  some  other  of  his  works  had  been 
corrupted  by  heretics f. 

The  only  exception  to  the  peace  of  the  church  throughout 
the  reign  of  Philip  was  at  Alexandria.  Dionysius  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  Heraclas  as  bishop  of  that  see  in  246  or  247.  I  have 
mentioned  him  already  as  a  pupil  of  Origen,  and  as  appointed 
to  the  catechetical  school  when  Heraclas  was  advanced  to  the 
bishopric.  His  successor  in  the  school  appears  to  have  been 
PieriusS,  who  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  a  presbyter  of 

d  Eus.  H.  E.  VI.  36.  school,  (Cod.  118,  1 19.)  though  this 

e  Hieron.  Epist.  LXXXIV.  10.  is  not  said  by  Eusebius.  Dodwell 
p.527.  supposes  Pierius  to  have  succeeded 

f  Rufin.  Apol.  pro  Orig.  upon  the  death  of  Dionysius  in  265. 

%  Philipp.  Sidet.  apud  Dodwell.  See  Guerike  de  Schola  Alexandrina, 
Diss.  ad  Iren.  p.  488.  Photius  also  p.  74. 
speaks  of  him  as  master  of  the 
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the  Alexandrian  church.  He  was  probably  young  at  this 
time ;  but  he  may  have  been  acquainted  with  Origen  before 
he  left  the  city  in  231  ;  and  Pamphilus,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  scholar  of  Pierius,  may  have  learnt  from  him  to 
venerate  the  name  of  Origen.  It  might  be  thought,  from  the 
words  of  Jeromh,  that  some  change  took  place  at  this  time 
in  the  mode  of  electing  a  bishop.  He  says,  that  up  to  the 
time  of  Dionysius  it  had  always  been  the  custom  at  Alex¬ 
andria  for  the  presbyters  to  nominate  one  of  their  own  body, 
who  had  filled  some  high  station.  He  does  not  say  whether 
any  different  form  was  now  substituted  ;  nor  does  he  state 
whether  this  nomination  was  submitted  to  the  election  of  any 
other  persons.  This  appears  to  be  his  meaning  :  and  I  have 
quoted'  Cyprian,  who  wrote  a  few  years  later,  as  saying  that 
the  choice  was  made  by  the  neighbouring  bishops  in  the 
presence  of  the  people.  Whoever  had  the  power  of  recom¬ 
mendation  or  election  on  the  present  occasion,  Dionysius  was 
likely  to  be  chosen  as  worthy  of  this  important  station  ;  and 
he  soon  found  that  patience  and  courage,  as  well  as  learning, 
were  requisites  for  a  Christian  bishop.  About  the  year  248, 
which  was  the  last  but  one  of  the  reign  of  Philip,  a  perse¬ 
cution  of  the  Christians  broke  out  at  Alexandria.  The 
emperor  was  perhaps  altogether  unconscious  of  it,  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  mere  ebullition  of  popular  feeling.  The 
advocates  of  idolatry  were  enraged  at  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel,  and  great  cruelties  were  exercised  in  urging  the 
Christians  to  abjure  their  faith k.  This  continued  till  the 
Easter  of  249,  when  the  heathen  began  to  quarrel  among 
themselves  from  some  political  differences,  and  thus  a  short 
respite  was  given  to  the  Christians  :  but  their  sufferings  at 
Alexandria  were  only  a  prelude  to  a  much  more  extensive 
persecution. 

In  the  same  year  249  some  disturbances  broke  out  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  empire,  and  the  imperial  title  was  given  to 
Jotapianus.  The  legions  in  Pannonia  conferred  the  same 
honour  upon  Marinus,  who  was  shortly  after  put  to  death : 

h  Epist.  CXLVI.  i.  p.  1076.  See  k  Dionysius  apud  Ens.  H.  E.  VI. 
Le  Sueur,  Hist.de  VEglise ,  an.  247.  41.  VII.  22. 

1  Page  494. 
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and  while  Philip  was  preparing  to  march  in  person,  Decius 
was  sent  forward  to  punish  the  rebellious  legions.  He  had 
probably  concerted  his  plans  beforehand,  and  instead  of 
going  to  Pannonia,  he  caused  Philip  to  be  put  to  death  at 
Verona.  This  happened  about  the  month  of  July,  and  his 
own  elevation  to  the  empire  followed  immediately.  The 
name  of  Decius  stands  conspicuous  on  the  list  of  persecutors. 
Many  preceding  emperors  had  connived  at  the  ill  treatment 
of  the  Christians,  and  Severus  in  202  had  issued  a  special 
edict  against  them  :  but  from  the  death  of  that  emperor  in 
211,  to  the  accession  of  Decius  in  249,  a  period  of  thirty- 
eight  years,  the  church  had  been  free  from  molestation,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sufferings  inflicted  upon  it  by  the  bar¬ 
barian  Maximinus.  We  have  seen,  that  this  long  period  of 
peace  was  marked  by  a  wide  extension  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel :  but  we  have  also  seen  that  rash  and  unwarranted 
speculations  were  beginning  to  be  entertained  :  and  a  con¬ 
temporary  writer1  informs  us,  that  the  manners  of  the  Christ¬ 
ians,  and  even  of  the  clergy,  had  been  gradually  becoming 
corrupt.  He  speaks  of  a  secular,  ostentatious  spirit  being  very 
apparent.  Marriages  were  formed  with  heathens  ;  and  even 
bishops  were  seen  to  neglect  their  flocks,  and  employ  them¬ 
selves  in  the  most  ordinary  occupations  with  a  view  to  getting 
money.  His  remark  is  perhaps  correct,  that  the  present 
crisis  w7as  rather  a  trial  of  faith  than  a  persecution  ;  and  that 
the  visitation  was  intended  in  mercy,  when  heavier  chastise¬ 
ments  might  have  been  expected. 

The  motives,  which  inclined  Decius  to  take  this  step,  have 
not  been  explained.  Eusebius  saysm  that  it  was  hatred  to 
Philip,  who  had  rather  favoured  the  Christians ;  and  the 
enemies  of  the  late  emperor  were  perhaps  likely  to  be  preju¬ 
diced  against  the  Gospel :  but  Gregory  of  Nyssa  ascribes  it 
entirely  to  the  emperor's  attachment  to  the  old  religion,  and 
his  dislike  to  the  progress  which  the  Gospel  had  been  making11. 
Such  a  feeling  had  certainly  begun  to  be  expressed  before  this 
time.  Origen,  who  wrote  his  work  against  Celsus,  when  the 
Christians  had  been  enjoying  a  long  peace,  was  aware  that 

1  Cyprian,  de  Lapsis,  p.  182.  11  Vit.  Greg.  Thaum.  p.567. 
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troubles  were  at  hand,  from  the  cry  which  was  now  every 
where  raised  against  them0.  The  civil  and  military  move¬ 
ments,  which  had  for  some  time  been  agitating  the  empire, 
were  said  to  be  owing  to  the  remissness  of  the  government, 
which  allowed  Christianity  to  increase :  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  real  supporters  of  paganism  had  abundant  cause  for 
jealousy  and  vexation.  At  the  end  of  249,  or  early  in  250, 
an  edict  was  issued  by  Decius,  which  ordered  that  the  Christ¬ 
ians  should  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  to  the  GodsP.  It 
appears  to  have  been  sent  to  all  the  governors  of  provinces, 
who  were  threatened  with  severe  punishments  themselves,  if 
they  were  remiss  in  applying  insults  and  tortures  to  the 
Christians  8.  The  inhuman  mandate  was  too  willingly  obeyed: 
and  what  we  know  of  the  sufferings  at  Rome,  Alexandria, 
Carthage,  and  in  Palestine,  may  convince  us  of  the  extent 
and  severity  of  the  persecution.  In  every  place  the  blow  was 
struck  at  the  highest  and  most  influential  characters.  Alex¬ 
ander,  the  venerable  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  held  the 
bishopric  nearly  forty  years,  was  brought  before  the  magis¬ 
trates  at  Caesarea,  and  being  thrown  into  prison  died  there 
shortly  after r.  His  successor  in  the  see  was  Mazabanes. 
Origen  was  also  a  great  sufferer.  It  has  been  supposed5  that 
he  had  gone  to  Tyre  before  this  time :  but  whether  he  was 
in  that  city  or  at  Caesarea  when  the  persecution  broke  out,  is 
uncertain.  He  was  now  about  sixty-five  years  old  ;  but  his 
age  did  not  save  him  from  being  thrown  into  prison,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  much  bodily  suffering k  He  appears  to  have  con¬ 
tinued  in  prison  till  the  death  of  Decius. 

Babylas,  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  treated  in  a  similar  way, 
and  died  before  he  was  released.  An  ancient  writer11  has 


°  Cont.  Cels.  III.  15. 
p  Acta  Pionii  apud  Baron,  ad  an. 
254.  num.  IV.  XXIII.  The  precise 
nature  of  the  edict  is  discussed  by 
Mosheim,  de  Rebus  ante  Const .  saec. 
III.  § .  1 1 .  The  edict  itself  was 
printed  at  Thoulouse  in  1664,  but 
it  has  great  marks  of  being  spuri¬ 
ous.  See  Tillemont,  Memoires ,  tom. 
III.  part.  2.  p.  400.  This  is  reckon¬ 
ed  the  seventh  persecution  by  Euse¬ 
bius,  Jerorn,  Augustin,  Orosius,  and 


Sulp.  Severus  :  others  make  it  the 
eighth. 

<i  Greg.  Nyss.  Vit.  Grey.  Thaum. 
p.  568. 

r  Eus.  H.  E.  VI.  39,  46.  Ruinart, 
p.  133.  This  was  perhaps  A.D.251. 
s  Huetius,  Oriqenian.  I.  4.  2. 
t  Eus.  H.E.  VI.  39. 
u  Chrysostom,  de  Baby  la,  vol.  I. 
p.  668.  Nicephorus  says  that  the 
emperor  was  Numerianus,  which  is 
certainly  a  mistake.  II.  E.  V.  26.  It 
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asserted,  that  his  imprisonment  was  ordered  by  the  emperor 
himself,  who  happened  at  this  time  to  be  at  Antioch,  and  who 
met  with  resistance  from  Babylas,  when  lie  wished  to  force 
himself  into  a  meeting  of  the  Christians.  This  may  have 
been  the  case,  if  Deems  set  out  on  an  expedition  into  Persia x: 
but  it  seems  more  probable,  that  the  war,  for  which  he  was 
preparing  at  the  end  of  251,  was  directed  against  the  Goths  y : 
and  it  must  remain  uncertain,  whether  he  was  personally 
concerned  in  the  martyrdom  of  Babylas.  The  successor  to 
the  see  of  Antioch  was  Fabius.  There  is  also  evidence  that 
the  persecution  was  felt  severely  in  Asia  Minor.  In  Pontus 
many  Christians  were  imprisoned  and  put  to  death,  and 
Gregory,  bishop  of  Neocsesarea,  saved  himself  by  concealment. 
Alexander,  surnamed  Carbonarius,  bishop  of  Comana,  was 
burnt  to  death7,  and  most  probably  at  this  period.  Nestor, 
the  bishop  of  Perga,  in  Pamphylia,  was  martyred :  and  at 
Smyrna,  though  Eudsemon  the  bishop  was  frightened  into  a 
denial  of  his  faith,  several  other  persons  had  the  courage  to 
meet  death,  among  whom  Pionius,  a  presbyter,  has  obtained 
particular  commemoration  a. 

The  Alexandrian  Christians  had  enjoyed  a  short  respite 
from  their  sufferings,  when  the  edict  of  Decius  was  a  signal 
for  much  heavier  trials.  The  names  of  several  martyrs  are 
preserved  in  the  letters  of  Dionysius b;  from  which  we  also 
learn,  that  not  a  few  persons  saved  themselves  by  joining  in 
the  heathen  sacrifices.  Pierius,  whom  I  have  mentioned  as 
master  of  the  catechetical  school,  was  among  the  sufferers, 
and  his  brother  Isidorus  appears  to  have  met  his  death0. 
The  bishop  was  personally  in  great  danger.  After  eluding 
the  search  of  Sabinus  the  Roman  governor  for  some  days, 
he  was  at  length  taken  and  carried  to  Taposiris.  He  then 


appears  to  be  the  same  story  which 
is  told  by  Eusebius  of  Philip.  See 
page  522.  Philostorgius  says  that 
the  emperor  was  Numerianus,  or 
Decius.  H.  E.  VII.  8. 

x  See  Baronius,  ad  an.  253.  num. 
CXXVIII. 

y  See  Pagi  ad  Baron,  an.  253. 
num.  CXXXIX. 


z  Greg.  Nyss.  Vit.  Greff.  Thaum. 
p.564. 

a  Acta  Pionii  apud  Ruinart,  p. 
137.  Tillemont,  Memoir es,  tom.  III. 
part.  2.  p.  229. 

b  Apud  Eus.  H.  E.  VI.  40,  41,  42. 
c  Compare  Phot.  cod.  118,  119. 
Dionys.  apud  Eus.  H.  E.  VI.  41. 
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recovered  his  liberty,  and  we  know  nothing  concerning  him 
during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Decius  :  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  he  continued  in  concealment.  The  nature  of 
the  country  afforded  facilities  of  this  kind.  The  north-eastern 
boundary  of  Egypt  was  mountainous,  and  large  tracts  of 
desert  extended  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria.  Chse- 
remon,  bishop  of  Nilopolis,  fled  to  one  of  these  mountains d ; 
and  from  the  fact  of  his  being  accompanied  by  his  wife,  we 
learn  that  at  this  time  there  was  no  law  against  bishops  being 
married e.  Several  other  persons  sought  the  same  hiding- 
place  and  were  carried  off  by  the  Saracens,  who  now  begin  to 
appear  in  history.  Others  fled  to  the  deserts  :  and  Paul, 
who  has  been  called  the  first  hermit,  withdrew  from  the  per¬ 
secution  which  had  now  extended  to  the  Thebaid,  and  con¬ 
cealed  himself  in  a  cave,  where  he  lived  till  the  following 
century.  This  extraordinary  man  has  had  his  life  written  by 
Jerom.  He  had  received  a  learned  education,  and  was  left 
by  his  parents  at  an  early  age  with  a  considerable  fortune ; 
but  finding  his  life  in  danger  in  consequence  of  the  edict  of 
Decius,  he  retired  into  the  desert  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 
It  is  probable,  as  I  have  already  stated f,  that  a  system  of 
monachism  had  existed  in  Egypt  from  an  early  period.  The 
Therapeutse,  described  by  Philo,  were  a  species  of  monks : 
and  the  persecutions,  which  occurred  so  frequently  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  third  century,  drove  great  numbers  of  Christ¬ 
ians  to  embrace  a  solitary  life.  Beside  which,  it  must  be 
mentioned,  that  the  writers  of  the  Alexandrian  school  had  for 
a  long  time  been  preparing  the  way  for  that  ascetic  and  con¬ 
templative  mode  of  life,  which  was  now  beginning  to  be  so 
highly  prized  among  Christians.  The  works  of  Clement,  and 
still  more  of  Origen,  are  filled  with  passages  which  countenance 
such  a  systems  :  and  the  later  Platonists  (who  studied,  in  the 
same  school)  not  only  impressed  these  principles  upon  their 
disciples,  but  referred  to  Pythagoras  and  other  ancient  philo¬ 
sophers,  as  having  led  a  life  of  abstinence11. 

d  Dionys.  apud  Eus.  H.  E.  VI.  42.  £  See  Mosheim  de  Rebus  ante 

e  The  fifth  of  the  Apostolical  Const,  saec.  III.  §.  29. 

Canons  recognises  the  marriage  of  h  See  Porphyry’s  treatise  de  Ab- 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons.  stinentia. 

f  Lect.  X.  p.  227. 
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The  see  of  Carthage  was  at  this  time  filled  by  Cyprian,  who 
had  succeeded  Donatus  in  248  or  249.  He  had  been  brought 
up  in  heathenism,  and  to  the  profession  of  teaching  rhetoric  : 
but  having  been  converted  to  the  Gospel  by  Csecilius,  he 
became  a  great  admirer  of  the  works  of  Tertullian,  and  soon 
employed  his  pen  in  exposing  the  follies  of  idolatry.  Upon 
the  death  of  Donatus  he  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  by 
general  acclamation,  though  he  had  been  a  Christian  but  a 
very  few  years,  and  was  himself  unwilling  to  accept  the  office. 
His  election  was  opposed  by  five  presbyters,  one  of  whom  was 
Novatus ;  and  the  factious  disposition  of  this  man  was  the 
cause  of  much  subsequent  trouble  to  Cyprian.  The  bishop 
received  his  appointment  at  a  critical  period.  The  edict  of 
Decius  was  soon  conveyed  to  Carthage  ;  and  the  populace  as 
quickly  profited  by  the  liberty  of  harassing  the  Christians. 
The  name  of  Cyprian  was  often  called  out  in  the  circus  and 
amphitheatre,  that  he  might  furnish  sport  by  being  exposed  to 
wild  beasts.  His  goods  were  seized,  and  exposed  publicly  to 
sale ;  but  he  contrived  to  escape  with  his  life,  and  attended 
by  a  few  friends  he  hid  himself  in  some  place  not  far  from 
Carthage.  This  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  250 ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  persecution  had  been  raging  with  equal 
violence  at  Rome.  Fabianus  the  bishop  was  martyred.  A 
presbyter  named  Moses,  and  several  others,  were  thrown  into 
prison :  and  the  storm  raged  with  such  fury,  that  a  successor 
to  the  bishopric  was  not  appointed  for  more  than  a  year’.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  close  intimacy  between  Rome 
and  Carthage  was  not  wholly  interrupted  in  these  trying 
times.  The  Roman  clergy  were  informed  of  Cyprian's  flight, 
and  they  wrote  to  acquaint  him  with  the  death  of  their  own 
bishop.  They  had  also  expressed  some  doubts  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  his  leaving  his  flock  at  this  period  :  and  in  return  he 
sent  them  copies  of  thirteen  letters  which  he  had  written 
from  his  retreat  to  the  clergy  of  Carthage.  These  shewed 
that  he  had  not  neglected  his  duties,  though  forced  to  absent 
himself  from  Carthage  ;  and  they  also  acquaint  us  with  a 

1  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  rather  endure  a  competitor  in  the 
an  expression  of  Cyprian’s,  that  empire,  than  a  bishop  of  Rome.  Ep. 
Decius  had  declared  that  he  would  52.  p.  69. 
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subject  of  disagreement,  which  continued  to  divide  the  church 
for  a  very  long  period. 

The  Decian  persecution,  though  it  made  many  martyrs  and 
confessors,  had  also  caused  great  numbers  to  comply  with  the 
imperial  edict  by  offering  sacrifices.  These  lapsed  Christians, 
as  they  were  called,  were  very  numerous  at  Carthage :  but 
many,  perhaps  most  of  them,  retained  their  belief  in  Christ, 
though  their  courage  had  given  way  when  their  lives  were  in 
danger.  There  were  others,  who  had  allowed  their  names  to 
be  added  to  the  list  of  those  who  had  offered  sacrifice,  though 
they  had  not  themselves  actually  done  so.  The  magistrates 
were  perhaps  satisfied  if  they  could  make  this  list  appear 
large  :  the  triumph  of  heathenism  over  Christianity  was  ac¬ 
knowledged  ;  and  they  gave  to  these  persons  a  lihellus ,  or 
written  document,  in  which  they  were  named  as  having 
offered  sacrifice,  and  which  saved  them  from  further  moles¬ 
tation.  This  seems  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the 
term  libellatici ,  which  was  applied  to  one  description  of  the 
lapsed  k.  It  had  been  the  custom,  after  former  persecutions, 
that  all  such  persons  should  submit  for  a  time  to  a  prescribed 
course  of  penitence  ;  and  after  having  confessed  their  crime, 
and  received  imposition  of  hands  from  the  bishop  and  clergy, 
they  were  once  more  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the 
church1.  It  was  also  allowed  that  confessors,  who  had  suffer¬ 
ed  torture,  or  received  sentence  of  death,  might  give  a  written 
paper  to  any  person  who  had  lapsed ;  and  the  bearer  was 
entitled  to  a  remission  of  some  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
discipline  m  :  but  precautions  had  been  taken  that  these  letters 
of  peace ,  as  they  were  called,  should  not  be  given  too  fre¬ 
quently,  or  to  undeserving  persons.  The  absence  of  Cyprian 
from  Carthage  caused  some  difficulty  in  these  cases.  The 

k  See  the  life  of  Cyprian,  prefixed  Lyons,  (H.  E.  V.  2.)  and  in  his 
to  the  Benedictine  edition,  §.  VI.  account  of  the  letter  written  by 
Kortholt.  de  Persecut.  c.  8.  §.  57.  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  to  the 
p.382.  Mosheimefe  Rebus  ante  Const.  Amastrians.  (Ib.  IV.  23.) 
ssec.  III.  §.  11.  m  The  custom  is  mentioned  by 

1  That  the  lapsed  were  treated  Tertullian  de  Pudic.  22.  ad  mart.  1. 
with  indulgence  in  the  second  cen-  See  Albaspinaeus,  Observ.  Eccles.  I. 
tury,  is  shewn  by  Eusebius  in  his  20.  Mosheim,  1.  c.  §.  T2. 
remarks  upon  the  persecution  at 
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lapsed  applied  in  great  numbers  to  the  confessors ;  and 
there  was  a  general  wish  to  admit  them  to  communion; 
but  the  consent  of  the  bishop  had  always  been  considered 
necessary.  The  presbyters,  who  had  opposed  the  election  of 
Cyprian,  now  set  themselves  openly  against  his  authority. 
They  urged  the  confessors  not  to  wait  for  his  sanction,  and 
they  admitted  the  lapsed  to  communion  with  themselves  : 
there  were  also  some  confessors,  whose  indiscriminate  use  of 
this  privilege,  and  their  utter  disregard  of  the  bishop's  re¬ 
monstrances,  could  only  serve  to  aggravate  the  evils  of  this 
unhappy  period.  Several  letters  passed  between  Cyprian  and 
his  clergy  upon  this  subject ;  and  when  he  saw  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  his  returning  soon  to  Carthage,  he  sent 
word  that  if  any  person  had  received  a  paper  from  a  con¬ 
fessor,  and  was  in  danger  of  dying,  he  might  be  admitted  to 
communion  without  delay.  The  same  permission  had  been 
given  by  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria",  who  was  in  the 
same  circumstances  with  Cyprian,  as  to  absence  from  his 
city  :  and  there  were  perhaps  few  places  in  which  this  ques¬ 
tion  did  not  lead  to  much  discussion  at  the  present  crisis. 

The  letters,  which  Cyprian  had  written  to  his  clergy,  were 
transmitted  to  Rome,  where  a  similar  difficulty  had  occurred 
on  account  of  the  vacancy  of  the  see.  The  Roman  clergy 
entirely  approved  of  what  Cyprian  had  done  ;  and  having  met 
together,  though  they  had  no  spiritual  head,  they  decided 
that  the  lapsed,  when  on  the  point  of  death,  might  be 
admitted  to  communion.  They  communicated  their  decision 
to  several  other  churches,  as  well  as  to  Carthage ;  and  it  is 
well  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  persecution  did  not  hinder 
the  Christians  in  different  countries  from  keeping  up  a  close 
correspondence  with  each  other ;  and  that  they  manifested 
an  earnest  desire  to  act  in  concert.  It  is  also  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  at  the  time  when  an  infallible  head  of  the 
church  would  have  been  particularly  needed  for  the  settling 
of  a  question  which  was  in  some  measure  new,  the  church  of 
Rome  was  without  a  bishop.  The  Roman  clergy  shewed 
great  anxiety  upon  the  subject,  and  exchanged  several  letters 
with  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  Carthage  :  but  they  assumed 


n  Eus.  H.E.  VI.  44. 
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to  themselves  no  kind  of  superiority  ;  and  though  Cyprian 
was  glad  to  have  their  concurrence  and  support,  he  writes  as 
an  equal,  and  as  one  who  in  his  own  diocese  was  perfectly 
independent.  On  the  whole  he  found  great  deference  paid  to 
him  by  his  clergy  in  his  absence.  A  party,  which  was 
headed  by  Novatus  and  Felicissimus,  persuaded  Lucianus 
and  some  other  confessors  to  admit  the  lapsed  :  but  a 
great  majority  complied  with  the  letters  of  Cyprian,  in  which 
he  pronounced  such  persons  to  be  excommunicated.  The  per¬ 
secution  rather  abated  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  though 
those  who  were  already  in  prison  were  not  released,  and 
Cyprian  himself  did  not  venture  to  return.  He  sent  however 
two  other  bishops  and  a  presbyter  to  Carthage,  who  were  to 
act  in  his  behalf ;  and  among  other  customs  we  observe  him 
giving  orders,  that  the  days  on  which  any  of  the  confessors 
died  in  prison  should  be  carefully  noted  for  future  com¬ 
memoration.  A  similar  custom  was  established  by  Gregory 
in  Pontus,  as  soon  as  the  cessation  of  persecution  enabled 
him  to  return  to  his  diocese.  He  observed  that  one  cause, 
which  kept  the  common  people  in  idolatry,  was  their  fondness 
for  festivals ;  and  he  accordingly  ordered  the  Christians  to 
meet  every  year  at  the  places  in  which  the  bodies  of  martyrs 
had  been  buried0.  The  meetings  were  attended  with  fes¬ 
tivities,  which  perhaps  had  the  desired  effect  in  attracting 
the  heathen,  though  the  propriety  of  the  measure,  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  may  well  be  questioned. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  251  Cyprian  had  entertained 
hopes  of  returning  to  Carthage.  The  persecution  was  still  on 
the  decline,  which  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  emperor  being 
threatened  with  hostilities.  The  Goths  were  becoming  for¬ 
midable,  and  Lucius  Priscus,  who  commanded  in  Macedonia, 
was  ready  to  join  them.  Decius  marched  to  meet  these 
assailants,  leaving  V alerianus  to  command  at  Rome :  but 
though  these  movements  may  have  been  favourable  to  the 
Christians  at  Carthage,  Cyprian  was  prevented  returning  by 
the  breaking  out  of  a  schism.  This  happened  a  short  time 
before  Easter  ;  and  the  authors  of  it  were  the  five  presbyters, 
who  had  already  opposed  his  authority,  and  a  layman  named 
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Felicissimus,  who  shortly  after  received  ordination  from  JNo- 
vatus,  one  of  these  presbyters  p.  Another  instigator  of  the 
schism  was  Fortunatus  :  and  these  men,  though  they  were  at 
lirst  few  in  number,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  division  in  the 
African  church,  which  lasted  for  centuries.  Some  seceders, 
who  took  up  their  residence  in  the  mountains,  were  called 
from  that  circumstance  Montenses  ;  and  the  Donatists,  who 
rose  into  notice  in  the  following  century,  may  be  traced  to  the 
same  turbulent  and  discontented  source. 

Cyprian  was  thus  prevented  from  being  in  Carthage  at 
Easter ;  but  when  the  festival  was  over  he  found  it  safe  to 
return,  having  been  separated  from  his  clergy  for  about  a 
year  and  four  months.  His  first  care  was  to  convene  a  council 
for  deciding  the  case  of  the  lapsed ;  and  before  it  assembled, 
he  wrote  a  work  upon  the  subject,  which  is  still  extant, 
entitled,  de  Lapsis.  The  council  consisted  of  several  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons 8  ;  and  since  all  the  lapsed  were  not 
equally  guilty,  a  suitable  distinction  was  made  in  the  sentence. 
Those  who  had  actually  offered  sacrifice,  had  a  penitential 
course  of  discipline  imposed  upon  them  for  a  definite  time  : 
but  the  libellatici ,  having  already  repented,  were  at  once 
restored  to  communion.  Felicissimus  and  his  adherents 
appeared  before  the  council,  and  were  excommunicated.  In 
the  mean  time  the  see  of  Rome,  which  had  been  vacant  above 
a  twelvemonth,  was  filled  up  by  the  election  of  Cornelius. 
We  learn  that  sixteen  bishops  were  present,  when  he  was 
chosen,  and  that  he  had  the  almost  unanimous  voices  of  the 
clergy  and  people.  One  of  his  own  letters  is  also  extant1', 
which  gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  as  it  existed  at  Rome  at  this  period.  There 
were  forty-six  presbyters ;  from  which  it  has  been  inferred, 
that  there  were  as  many  churches :  and  we  may  at  least 
conclude,  that  there  were  as  many  distinct  congregations. 


* 


p  Novatus  is  said  not  to  have 
been  one  of  these  five  presbyters, 
by  Pearson,  Annal.  Cypr.  Mosheim 
de  Rebus  ante  Const,  ssec.  III.  §.  14. 
p.  508.  He  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  them  by  Tillemont,  Mc'moires, 
tom.  IV.  p.  392. 

Cyprian  says  expressly,  that 


from  the  beginning  of  his  bishopric  ». 
he  had  never  done  any  thing  with-  j 
out  the  advice  of  his  clergy  and  the  i 
consent  of  the  people.  Epist.  V.  p.  £ 

11.  xxviii.  p.  39.  xxiv.  p.  33.  r 

See  Mosheim,  de  Rebus  ante  Const. 
sa?c.  III.  §.  23. 
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The  deacons  were  only  seven,  the  number  having  perhaps 
been  continued  from  the  Apostolical  times ;  but  there  were 
also  seven  subdeacons,  and  forty-two  assistants.  The  exor¬ 
cists,  readers,  and  doorkeepers,  amounted  to  fifty-two ;  and 
the  number  of  widows  and  other  poor  persons  who  were 
maintained  by  public  charity,  was  above  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  This  statement  leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the 
Christians  of  Rome  were  very  numerous s ;  and  that  collections 
were  still  made  for  the  relief  of  poorer  brethren. 

The  election  of  Cornelius  took  place  in  June,  and  news  of 
it  arrived  at  Carthage  while  the  council  was  considering  the 
question  of  the  lapsed ;  but  Novatus  had  before  this  time 
gone  to  Rome,  and  spread  his  schismatical  principles  in  that 
cityk  The  character  given  of  Novatus  by  Cyprian u  repre¬ 
sents  him  as  disgraced  by  almost  every  vice  :  and  we  may 
perhaps  account  for  his  violence,  when  we  find  that  he  would 
have  been  excommunicated  and  degraded  for  cruelty  to  his 
wife,  if  the  persecution  had  not  interrupted  the  proceedings 
against  him.  Early  in  251  he  came  to  Rome,  and  he  found 
a  person  there  who  was  predisposed  to  copy  his  factious  con¬ 
duct.  This  was  Novatian,  who,  from  similarity  of  name,  as 
well  as  of  principles,  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with 
Novatus.  There  can  however  be  no  doubt,  that  they  were 
two  different  persons,  one  of  them  a  presbyter  of  Carthage, 
and  the  other  of  Rome.  Novatian  was  a  man  of  learning, 
and  had  taken  part  in  the  correspondence  which  passed  in 
the  preceding  year  between  the  Roman  clergy  and  Cyprian x. 
He  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
the  Trinity,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  and  which  does  not 
bear  the  marks  of  any  heretical  sentiments.  His  behaviour, 
however,  at  the  end  of  the  Decian  persecution  was  flagrantly 
irregular,  and  led  the  way  to  most  disastrous  consequences. 
His  conduct  had  been  suspected  before  the  election  of 

s  Gibbon  estimates  them  at  about  duct  to  his  father  and  his  wife, 
fifty  thousand.  Decline  and  Fall ,  Epist.  3. 
c.  XV.  u  Epist.  XLIX.  p.  63. 

t  Pacianus  seems  to  say,  that  he  *  Inter  Epist.  Cypr.  XXX.  et 
went  to  conceal  himself  at  Rome,  XXXI.  Jerom  mentions  other 
when  the  council  at  Carthage  was  writings  of  Novatian.  Catal.  Script. 
proceeding  to  examine  into  his  con- 
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Cornelius ;  and  the  presbyters,  who  had  been  lying  in  prison 
since  the  death  of  Fabianus,  pronounced  him  excommuni¬ 
cated,  as  well  as  five  other  presbyters  who  were  attached  to 
him.  Matters  were  in  this  state  when  Novatus  came  from 
Carthage  to  Rome,  and  he  easily  persuaded  Novatian  to 
commence  a  schism.  When  Cornelius  was  elected  bishop, 
Novatian  opposed  it.  Rumours  were  circulated,  that  Cornelius 
had  lapsed,  and  communicated  with  bishops  who  had  done 
the  same.  These  charges  were  abundantly  refuted  y  :  but 
Novatian  not  only  continued  his  opposition,  but  set  himself  up 
as  a  rival  bishop.  He  persuaded  three  bishops,  who  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  simple,  uneducated  men2,  to  come  from  a  remote 
part  of  Italy  and  assist  in  his  consecration.  One  of  these 
bishops  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  and  Cornelius  ad¬ 
mitted  him  to  communion,  but  merely  as  a  layman  :  the 
other  two  were  deposed,  and  successors  appointed  in  their 
place  by  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

That  there  should  at  one  time  be  two  bishops  of  the  same 
see,  was  a  thing  almost  unprecedented  ;  and  though  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Novatian  is  drawn  by  his  adversaries,  it  cannot  be 
disputed  that  he  acted  most  improperly.  It  is  added,  that  he 
had  denied  his  profession  in  the  time  of  persecution  :  and  so 
far  from  being  fit  to  be  a  bishop,  he  ought  not  even  to  have 
been  ordained  a  presbyter,  having  received  what  was  called 
clinical  baptism ;  that  is,  he  had  been  baptized  in  his  bed,  as 
he  lay  dangerously  ill ;  and  he  had  neglected  afterwards  to 
present  himself  to  the  bishop  for  confirmation.  Cornelius, 
who  mentions  this  anecdote a,  states  also,  that  clinical  baptism 
made  a  person  unfit  for  any  office  in  the  church  ;  and  such 
most  probably  was  the  custom  at  Rome ;  but  Cyprian  gives 
it  as  his  own  opinion15,  that  such  baptisms  were  as  valid 
as  any  other. 

As  soon  as  Cornelius  had  been  elected,  he  was  anxious  to 
have  the  event  made  known  at  Carthage.  Novatian  also 
wrote  letters  to  the  same  quarter :  and  Cyprian  despatched 
two  bishops  to  Rome,  that  they  might  bring  back  a  true 
account  of  the  matter.  The  rapidity  with  which  these  depu- 

>’  Cyprian.  Epist.  LI I.  p.  69.  a  Ibid. 
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tations  passed  and  repassed  in  a  few  months  is  very  remarka¬ 
ble  :  but  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  Carthage  were  soon  convinced, 
that  the  election  of  Cornelius  was  perfectly  valid.  He  was 
accordingly  recognised  as  bishop  of  Rome ;  and  all  farther 
overtures  from  Novatian  were  rejected.  Some  confessors, 
who  had  at  first  supported  this  schismatic,  now  retracted, 
and  were  readmitted  by  the  Roman  church  :  and  that  the 
dispute  might  finally  be  adjusted,  Cornelius  assembled  a 
council,  which  was  attended  by  sixty  bishops  and  a  still 
greater  number  of  presbyters,  all  of  whom  were  unanimous 
in  condemning  Novatian.  They  also  settled  the  question  of 
the  lapsed  in  the  same  charitable  spirit  which  had  been 
shewn  by  the  council  at  Carthage :  but  it  was  farther  agreed, 
in  the  case  of  bishops  or  clergy,  that  though  their  repentance 
might  be  accepted,  they  could  only  be  received  to  communion 
as  laymen,  and  they  could  no  longer  exercise  their  spiritual 
functions0.  Synods  were  held  in  other  places,  which  came  to 
a  similar  decision  :  and  Cornelius  was  so  anxious  for  unani¬ 
mity,  that  he  sent  the  determination  of  the  Roman  council  to 
several  churches,  and  in  particular  to  Fabius,  bishop  of  An¬ 
tioch,  who  was  inclined  to  side  with  Novatian.  Cyprian  also 
shewed  the  same  anxiety  for  peace  and  concord  ;  and  beside 
announcing  the  election  of  Cornelius  to  all  the  African 
churches,  he  wrote  about  this  time  a  treatise  which  is  ex¬ 
tant,  upon  the  unity  of  the  church.  The  question  concerning 
the  lapsed  was  daily  assuming  more  importance,  because 
Novatian  was  forming  a  party,  which  took  the  severe  and 
unforgiving  side  in  judging  these  unfortunate  persons.  At 
first  he  was  viewed  only  as  a  schismatic,  but  the  Novatians 
were  afterwards  spoken  of  as  heretics.  They  probably  came 
by  degrees  to  the  full  severity  of  their  doctrines,  and  began  by 
denying  the  efficacy  of  repentance  to  the  lapsed d.  They  held, 
that  the  church  had  no  power  to  give  absolution ;  and  they 
acted  upon  this  principle  in  all  its  rigour  towards  those  who 
had  abjured  their  faith  in  the  time  of  persecution.  It  may 
appear  singular,  that  Novatian,  who  was  enticed  into  his 
schism  by  Novatus,  should  have  pursued  such  different  con- 

c  Cyprian.  Ep.  LXVIII.  p.120. 
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duct  toward  the  lapsed.  The  opponents  of  Cyprian  at  Car¬ 
thage  had  shewn  an  indiscriminate  lenity  and  an  indecent 
hurry  in  admitting  these  persons  to  communion  ;  whereas 
Novatian  erred  in  the  opposite  extreme  ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  think,  that  a  mere  love  of  opposition  was  the  moving  prin¬ 
ciple  in  both.  Cyprian  was  slow  in  coming  to  a  decision,  and 
wished  to  try  the  contrition  of  the  lapsed  by  the  test  of  time. 
Novatus  was  determined  to  oppose  him,  and  therefore  admitted 
the  lapsed  without  further  delay  :  but  when  NovatiaiTs  schism 
was  formed,  the  council  of  Carthage  had  already  agreed  to  a 
sentence  of  lenity,  and  Cornelius  decided  upon  acting  in  the 
same  way.  Novatian  therefore  took  the  opposite  side  ;  and 
his  unforgiving  doctrines  were  soon  applied,  not  merely  to  the 
lapsed,  but  to  all  cases  of  open  and  notorious  sin.  I  have 
mentioned,  that  persons  guilty  of  murder  or  adultery  were 
treated  by  the  Montanists  with  the  same  inexorable  rigour  as 
apostates  from  their  religion  :  other  persons  also,  beside  the 
Montanists,  took  the  same  view ;  and  this  will  perhaps  ac¬ 
count  for  the  Novatian  doctrines  spreading  rapidly  in  so  many 
countries.  There  had  in  fact  been  many  Novatians  in  prin¬ 
ciple  long  before  the  time  of  Novatian :  but  the  Decian  perse¬ 
cution  forced  the  question  of  the  lapsed  into  general  notice, 
and  Novatian  merely  gave  greater  form  and  consistency  to  a 
party  already  in  existence.  A  few  years  later  the  name  of 
Cathari  or  Pure  was  given  to  the  Novatians,  either  by  them¬ 
selves  or  their  opponents :  and  while  they  claimed  credit,  as 
uncompromising  maintainers  of  virtue  and  religion,  they  con¬ 
demned  the  practice  of  the  church  as  holding  out  encourage¬ 
ment  to  sin.  It  should  be  mentioned,  that  the  Novatians, 
though  looked  upon  as  heretical  in  these  points,  were  not 
thought  to  be  unsound  in  the  great  articles  of  faith ;  and 
in  the  controversies  which  concerned  the  second  and  third 
persons  of  the  Trinity,  they  always  sided  with  the  Catholics. 
It  was  about  this  period,  if  we  follow  the  authority  of  two 
later  writers e,  that  the  custom  was  established  in  every  church, 
of  there  being  a  priest  whose  special  office  was  to  take  the 
management  of  penitents.  If  any  persons  had  fallen  into  sin 
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after  baptism,  they  were  to  go  to  this  priest,  who  prescribed 
them  a  certain  course  of  penitentiary  discipline.  The  dis¬ 
putes  which  arose  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  con¬ 
cerning  the  lapsed,  and  the  controversies  introduced  by  the 
Novatians,  were  not  unlikely  to  give  rise  to  an  institution  of 
this  kind,  and  some  such  arrangement  would  probably  be 
found  convenient,  if  not  necessary :  but  it  must  be  added, 
that  the  subsequent  history  of  the  church  presents  little  or 
no  traces  of  such  an  institution  having  been  general ;  and 
auricular  confession  derives  no  support  whatever  from  the 
accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  concerning  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  penitents. 

This  history  of  Novatian  will  account  for  the  bishops  of 
Rome  and  Carthage  being  so  anxious  for  unanimity  in  settling 
the  case  of  the  lapsed.  The  easy  and  rapid  communication 
between  distant  churches  also  serves  to  shew,  that  the  perse¬ 
cution  had  greatly  abated.  I  have  said,  that  this  might  be 
owing  to  the  necessity  which  Decius  was  under  of  marching 
against  the  Goths ;  and  having  penetrated  into  the  ancient 
Scythia,  he  was  killed,  with  his  two  sons,  at  Abrutum,  about 
the  beginning  of  December  in  the  present  year.  The  im¬ 
perial  title  was  then  given  to  Gallus  and  Hostilianus ;  and 
Volusianus,  the  son  of  Gallus,  was  created  Caesar. 


L  ECTURE  XXYI. 


THE  beginning  of  the  year  252  was  passed  in  continued 
attempts  on  the  part  of  Novatian  to  strengthen  his 
party,  and  of  Cyprian  and  Cornelius  to  defeat  him.  A  rival 
bishop,  named  Maximus,  was  set  up  for  a  time  at  Carthage ; 
but  the  attempt  totally  failed ;  and  in  the  month  of  May  a 
council  was  held  in  that  city,  attended  by  sixty-six  bishops, 
in  which  the  same  disposition  to  lenity  was  shewn  as  in  the 
decision  of  the  year  preceding.  Another  question  was  also 
laid  before  the  council,  which  affected  the  question  of  infant- 
baptism.  An  African  bishop,  though  he  did  not  deny  that 
infants  might  be  baptized,  had  expressed  doubts  whether  the 
rite,  like  that  of  Jewish  circumcision,  ought  not  to  be  deferred 
till  the  eighth  day.  The  council  unanimously  rejected  such  a 
notion,  and  decided  that  infants  might  be  baptized  at  any 
moment  after  their  birth.  I  have  mentioned,  that  Privatus 
was  condemned  about  the  year  240  by  a  council  of  ninety 
bishops  ;  and  he  now  presented  himself  to  the  present  council, 
that  his  case  might  receive  another  hearing.  This  however 
was  refused,  and  Privatus  revenged  himself  by  setting  up 
Fortunatus,  as  another  rival  bishop  of  Carthage.  Fortunatus 
was  one  of  the  five  presbyters,  who  had  already  shewn  such 
determined  opposition  to  Cyprian.  In  this  assumption  of  the 
episcopal  title  he  was  only  supported  by  a  very  small  party  : 
but  Felicissimus,  whom  we  have  seen  as  an  original  promoter 
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of  the  schism,  sailed  immediately  for  Rome,  and  reported  that 
twenty-live  bishops  had  assisted  in  the  consecration  of  Fortu- 
natus.  The  bishop  and  clergy  of  Rome  refused  to  have  any 
communication  with  him  ;  but  at  the  same  time  Cornelius 
wrote  to  Cyprian,  rather  complaining,  that  the  latter  had 
sent  no  official  information  of  the  election  of  Fortunatus. 
There  seems  no  reason  why  Cyprian  should  have  done  so  : 
but  if  he  had  been  so  inclined,  he  was  perhaps  prevented 
by  attempts  which  were  now  making  at  Carthage  to  renew 
the  persecution.  In  the  answer  which  he  wrote  to  Cornelius3, 
he  speaks  of  the  populace  again  demanding,  that  he  should 
be  thrown  to  the  lions  :  but  with  respect  to  the  election  of 
Fortunatus,  he  gently  rebukes  Cornelius  for  having  paid  any 
attention  to  idle  rumours,  and  expressly  asserts  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  African  church  in  deciding  questions  con¬ 
nected  with  itself. 

About  the  same  period  a  council  was  held  at  Antioch.  1 
have  mentioned  that  Cornelius  sent  an  account  of  his  own 
proceedings  to  Fabius,  the  bishop  of  that  see,  who  was 
inclined  to  agree  with  Novatian.  We  are  perhaps  not  to 
infer,  that  Fabius  had  held  any  direct  communication  with 
Novatian  ;  but  he  may  have  shewn  a  disposition  to  treat  the 
lapsed  with  severity ;  and  he  received  letters  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  not  only  from  Cornelius,  but  from  Dionysius  bishop  of 
Alexandria.  The  latter  took  a  very  active  part  in  opposing 
the  doctrines  of  Novatian  ;  and  we  read  of  his  sending  letters, 
not  only  into  Egypt,  but  to  Laodicea,  and  even  to  Armenia, 
in  which  the  efficacy  of  repentance  was  made  to  rest  on  its 
true  principles'1.  The  question  appears  to  have  been  as 
much  discussed  in  the  east  as  in  the  west.  A  council  was 
summoned  to  meet  at  Antioch,  which  was  to  be  attended  by 
bishops  from  distant  places.  Dionysius  speaks  of  Firmilianus 
in  Cappadocia,  and  Theoctistus  in  Palestine,  having  requested 
him  to  be  present  at  the  council ;  but  before  it  assembled, 
Fabius  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  bishopric  by  Deme- 
trianus.  We  are  not  informed,  whether  the  council  actually 
met,  nor  what  were  its  decisions  :  but  we  can  hardly  doubt. 


a  Epist.  55.  p.  82. 
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that  they  were  unfavourable  to  Novatian,  and  that  the  lapsed 
were  admitted  to  communion  after  a  prescribed  course  of 
penitence0.  Dionysius  drew  up  some  rules  for  his  own  diocese, 
which  settled  this  discipline  according  to  the  relative  magni¬ 
tude  of  offences. 

If  the  council  assembled  at  Antioch,  it  was  probably  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year ;  for  in  the  latter  part  of  it  the 
persecution  was  renewed  with  increased  violence.  One  motive 
may  have  been  found  for  this  cruelty  in  a  pestilence,  which 
broke  out  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  with  most  fatal  effects, 
and  continued  for  fifteen  years.  Hostilianus  himself  fell  a 
victim  to  it,  leaving  Gallus  in  sole  possession  of  the  empire  ; 
and  we  know  that  Gallus  followed  the  example  of  Decius  in 
issuing  an  order  for  compelling  Christians  to  sacrifice d.  We 
have  often  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  visitations  from 
Heaven,  such  as  pestilence  or  famine,  were  adduced  by  the  hea¬ 
then  as  a  charge  against  the  Christians  :  and  when  the  present 
pestilence  had  raged  for  some  years,  we  find  Porphyry e 
complaining,  that  neither  AEsculapius  nor  any  other  deity 
had  brought  assistance  to  Rome.  He  adds,  that  from  the 
time  when  Jesus  began  to  be  worshipped,  no  benefit  from 
the  Gods  had  been  experienced  by  the  public  at  large. 
Porphyry  was  not  aware  of  the  remarkable  confession  which 
he  was  thus  making  to  the  weakness  of  his  own  cause  :  but  if 
the  public  reasoned  like  himself,  the  Christians  were  certain  to 
be  sufferers,  as  if  the  spreading  of  their  doctrines  had  brought 
upon  the  empire  the  anger  of  the  gods.  Whatever  causes 
may  have  combined  to  revive  the  persecution,  it  was  felt  with 
great  severity  in  Africa.  Cyprian  appears  to  have  anticipated 
it ;  and  having  convened  a  council  of  forty-one  bishops,  he  de¬ 
cided  that  the  lapsed,  who  had  shewn  from  the  first  a  sincere 
contrition,  should  immediately  be  admitted  to  communion. 
The  council  of  the  preceding  year  had  only  held  out  to  them 
the  prospect  of  reconciliation  after  a  long  course  of  discipline: 
but  now  that  the  trial  was  again  coming  on,  it  was  thought 

c  Dionysius  seems  to  say,  that  d  Dionys.  apud  Eus.  H.  E.  VII.  r. 
Demetrianus  agreed  with  Cyprian  Cyprian.  Ep.  55.  p.  82. 
and  the  rest.  Apud  Eus.  H.  E.  e  Apud  Theodoret.  Serin.  XII. 
VII.  5.  vol.  IV.  p.  679. 
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best  to  admit  them  at  once,  as  soldiers  who  were  impatient 
to  shew  their  fidelity  to  their  heavenly  Master.  The  decision 
was  made  without  any  communication  having  been  held  with 
Rome  ;  but  Cyprian  wrote  immediately  to  Cornelius,  inform¬ 
ing  him  of  what  had  been  done. 

Cornelius  lived  to  receive  only  one  more  letter  from  Cyprian, 
and  that  was  addressed  to  him  at  Centumcellse,  a  place  at  a 
short  distance  from  Rome.  He  was  sent  thither,  while  many 
of  his  companions  were  meeting  deaths  in  various  shapes. 
Those  who  had  lapsed  in  the  Decian  persecution,  now  re¬ 
deemed  their  character  by  submitting  courageously  to  every 
torture ;  and  in  the  month  of  September  Cornelius  himself 
received  his  crown  of  martyrdom.  His  successor  was  Lucius, 
who  was  forced  to  leave  Rome  almost  as  soon  as  he  was 
elected  ;  but  he  returned  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
received  a  letter  of  congratulation  from  Cyprian.  The  bishop 
of  Carthage  did  not  leave  his  city,  as  he  had  been  obliged 
to  do  two  years  before ;  but  he  contrived  to  remain  there 
and  preserve  his  life,  though  almost  every  day  brought  some 
of  his  clergy  to  imprisonment  or  martyrdom.  His  attention 
to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  wants  of  his  flock  was  un¬ 
ceasing.  Wherever  Christians  were  suffering,  he  looked  upon 
them  as  a  brother,  or  rather  as  a  father  :  and  while  in  a 
treatise  addressed  to  a  heathen,  named  Demetrianus,  he 
exposed  the  falsehood  of  ascribing  the  present  pestilence  to 
the  Christians,  he  excited  the  Christians  at  Carthage  to  make 
a  charitable  collection  for  some  sufferers  in  Numidia.  An 
incursion  of  barbarians  had  carried  off  a  great  number  of 
prisoners  of  both  sexes,  and  Cyprian  raised  a  subscription  for 
their  ransom,  which  amounted  to  about  3000  pounds f. 

These  events  have  brought  us  to  the  beginning  of  the  year 
253,  and  in  the  month  of  March,  Lucius,  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
was  martyred,  having  held  the  see  only  a  few  months.  Stephen, 
his  successor,  was  more  fortunate  in  the  times  upon  which  he 
was  thrown.  Civil  commotions  generally  caused  a  diversion 

which  was  favourable  to  the  Christians  :  and  Callus,  like  his 

* 

predecessor  Decius,  .enjoyed  his  cruel  pastime  but  for  a  short 

f  Gibbon  estimates  it  at  850/.  words  are,  “Sestertia  centum  millia 
( Decline  and  Fall,  c.  XV.)  The  nummorum.”  Epist.  60. 
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period.  iEmilianus,  after  defeating  the  Gauls,  who  had  over¬ 
run  Asia  Minor,  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  Moesia.  Gallus, 
and  his  son  Vohisianus,  marched  against  him,  but  met  their 
deaths  at  Interamna  in  the  month  of  May.  This  however 
did  not  secure  the  empire  for  iEmilianus.  He  held  his  title 
for  not  more  than  three  months,  when  he  was  defeated  and 
killed  by  Valerianus,  who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  in 
Rhsetia.  The  Christians  profited  immediately  by  the  change. 
Valerianus,  who  was  now  seventy  years  of  age,  had  always 
shewn  himself  well  inclined  towards  them,  and  upon  his  being 
raised  to  the  empire  he  put  a  stop  to  their  persecution.  The 
only  drawback  to  their  rejoicing  at  the  return  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  was,  what  they  shared  in  common  with  the  hea¬ 
then,  the  continuance  of  the  pestilence.  It  was  probably  at 
this  period,  that  Cyprian  published  his  work  de  Mortalitate : 
and  though  the  disease  attacked  Christians  and  heathens  , 
indiscriminately,  the  different  conduct  of  the  two  parties  \ 
under  this  awful  visitation  was  very  striking.  Every  detailed 
account  which  has  come  down  to  us  of  severe  epidemics  in 
ancient  times,  represents  a  depravation  of  morals  as  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  sickness.  It  was  so  in  the  present  instance ; 
and  the  most  painful  feature  was  the  unnatural  disregard 
displayed  by  the  heathen  toward  their  relations  and  friends. 
The  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  unremitting  in  their  } 
attentions  to  the  dying  and  the  dead.  Cyprian,  and  the 
other  bishops,  set  a  noble  example  of  devotedness  to  their 
flocks.  The  fear  of  contagion  seemed  never  to  be  thought 
of :  and  as  far  as  money  or  personal  attendance  could 
mitigate  the  severity  of  such  a  scourge,  the  Christians  enjoy¬ 
ed  an  advantage,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  observed  even  by 
the  heathen.  In  Pontus  this  effect  was  very  remarkable. 
Gregory  was  still  bishop  of  Neocsesarea ;  and  his  conduct 
during  the  pestilence  was  the  cause  of  many  persons  coming 
over  to  believe  the  Gospel. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find,  that  this  season  of  rest  from  persecu¬ 
tion  was  a  season  also  of  unanimity  and  concord.  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  informs  us  that  all  the  churches  were 
united  upon  the  question  of  the  lapsed  s :  and  since  he  says 

£  Apud  Eus.  H.  E.  VII.  5. 
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that  he  mentions  only  the  most  distinguished  bishops,  their 
names  may  be  recorded  in  this  place.  Some  of  them  we  have 
already  met  with,  such  as  Firmilianus  of  Caesarea  in  Cappa¬ 
docia  ;  Theoctistus  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine  ;  Mazabanes  of 
Jerusalem,  or  rather,  as  it  was  then  called,  of  iElia ;  and 
Demetrianus  of  Antioch.  He  names  also  Marinus,  bishop  of 
Tyre ;  Heliodorus  of  Laodicea,  and  Helenus  of  Tarsus  :  to 
which  he  adds,  that  all  the  churches  in  Syria,  Arabia,  Meso¬ 
potamia,  Pontus,  and  Bithynia  agreed  in  the  same  sentiments. 
It  is  probable,  that  Origen,s  eventful  life  was  brought  to  a 
close  at  this  peaceful  period.  We  left  him  in  prison  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Decian  persecution,  and  he  is  supposed  to 
have  continued  there  till  the  death  of  Decius  in  £51.  The 
few  remaining  years  of  his  life  appear  to  have  been  spent  at 
Tyre.  Eusebius  speaks  of  his  having  written  many  letters 
after  his  release h,  none  of  which  have  come  down  to  us  :  and 
since  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age, 
it  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  year  253  or  2541.  Dionysius  is 
known  to  have  addressed  a  letter  to  him  on  the  subject  of 
martyrdom k  :  and  it  would  be  pleasing  to  think  that  it  was 
sent  to  him  during  his  sufferings  in  the  Decian  persecution. 

The  period  of  peace,  which  lasted  for  nearly  four  years, 
will  enable  us  to  learn  something  of  the  state  of  Christianity 
in  the  west  of  Europe.  Hitherto  we  have  been  able  to  collect 
only  a  few  facts,  and  at  considerable  intervals  :  but  we  know 
enough  to  perceive  that  the  Gospel  was  at  this  time  firmly 
and  widely  established  both  in  Spain  and  Gaul.  It  was 
natural,  that  the  Christians  in  these  countries  should  look 
with  respect  and  deference  to  the  great  sees  of  Rome  and 
Carthage,  from  which  they  may  perhaps  have  derived  their 
own  origin,  but  with  which  they  had  at  least  a  closer  con¬ 
nexion  than  with  Alexandria  or  Antioch,  and  the  other 
eastern  churches.  Somewhere  about  the  year  254  or  255 
an  application  was  made  from  Gaul,  which  shews,  that  the 
Christians  in  the  West  had  as  strong  an  idea  of  the  unity  of 
the  Catholic  church,  as  their  brethren  in  the  East :  and  the 

h  H.  E.  VI.  39.  of  Decius  :  but  it  seems  certainly  to 

i  Photius  (Cod.  1 18.)  mentions  a  be  unfounded.  See  Routh,  Reliq. 
tradition  of  liis  having  suffered  Sacr.  vol.  III.  p.  273. 
martyrdom  at  Caesarea  in  the  reign  k  Eus.  H.  E.  VI.  ult. 
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character  of  Cyprian,  independent  of  the  dignity  of  his  see, 
made  him  the  fittest  person  to  be  consulted  in  such  matters. 
He  had  received  more  than  one  letter  from  Faustinus,  bishop 
of  Lyons,  informing  him  that  Marcianus,  bishop  of  Arles,  had 
embraced  the  tenets  of  Novatian,  and  had  refused  to  extend 
the  usual  indulgence  to  the  lapsed.  Faustinus  and  other 
Gallic  bishops  had  sent  similar  letters  to  Stephen,  bishop  of 
Rome ;  and  Cyprian  also  wrote  to  the  latter,  to  advise  and 
consult  him  as  to  the  course  which  they  ought  to  pursue.  It 
is  plain  that  the  bishops  of  Gaul  did  not  acknowledge  any 
absolute  authority  in  their  colleagues  of  Rome  or  Carthage  ; 
but  they  wished  for  advice  in  a  matter  of  great  importance ; 
and  they  knew  that  a  sentence  of  deposition  or  excommuni¬ 
cation  would  be  of  little  use,  if  the  object  of  it  still  enjoyed 
the  countenance  of  churches  in  Italy  or  Africa.  They  there¬ 
fore  represented  the  case  to  the  spiritual  heads  of  those  two 
countries ;  and  Cyprian,  without  waiting  for  his  colleague1,  as 
he  sometimes  calls  the  bishop  of  Rome,  wrote  at  once  to 
Stephen,  exhorting  him,  as  bishop  of  Rome,  to  take  the  lead 
in  preserving  the  unity  of  the  church.  We  have  seen  that 
Cyprian  asserted  the  exclusive  right  of  Carthage  to  decide  its 
own  concerns  ;  but  where  different  churches  were  required  to 
act  in  concert,  he  was  willing  to  give  precedence  to  Rome, 
except  when  he  thought  the  bishop  was  decidedly  in  error. 
He  says  expressly  that  Rome  was  entitled  to  this  precedence 
from  the  importance  of  the  citym  ;  and  he  describes  it  as  the 
chair  of  Peter,  and  the  principal  church  n.  On  the  present 
occasion  he  wished  that  letters  should  be  written  to  the 
Gallic  bishops,  urging  them  to  excommunicate  Marcianus, 
and  to  elect  another  bishop  in  his  room ;  assuring  them  also 
that  in  taking  this  step  they  would  be  supported  by  the 
churches  of  Rome  and  Carthage.  His  love  of  unity  restrained 
him  from  doing  this  himself,  till  he  had  consulted  the  bishop 
of  Rome.  He  was  anxious,  that  the  same  bishop  of  Arles 
should  be  recognized  by  both  of  them  :  and  though  the  sequel 

i  Stephanum  collegam  nostrum,  dere.  Ep.  49.  p.  64. 

Ep.  68.  p.119.  Cornelius  collega  n  Navigare  audent  ad  Petri  cathe- 
noster.  ib.  p.  120.  dramatqueadecclesiamprincipalem. 

m  Quoniam  pro  magnitudine  sua  Ep.  55.  p.  86. 
debeat  Carthaginem  Roma  prsece- 
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of  this  affair  is  not  related,  we  can  easily  tell  what  would  be 
the  conduct  of  a  bishop  of  Rome,  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
interfere  against  a  supporter  of  Novatian  °. 

This  history,  which  is  undoubtedly  authentic,  presents  a 
favourable  idea  of  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  Gaul.  We 
can  hardly  doubt  that  there  were  many  churches  in  that 
country,  particularly  in  the  south,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  :  nor  is  this  at  variance  with  the  tradition, 
which  has  been  admitted  by  many  French  writers,  of  the 
Gospel  being  preached  there  by  seven  foreign  missionaries 
about  the  time  of  the  Decian  persecution,  or  not  long  before. 
According  to  this  account,  Dionysius  went  to  Paris,  Gatianus 
to  Tours,  Trophimus  to  Arles,  Paul  to  Narbonne,  Saturninus 
to  Toulouse,  Martial  to  Limoges,  and  Stremonius  to  Cler¬ 
mont  P.  The  names  of  most  of  these  persons  are  the  same 
with  those  companions  of  the  Apostles  who  are  said  to  have 
carried  Christianity  into  Gaul  in  the  first  century  8  :  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  latter  story  is  a  corruption  of  the 
more  credible  tradition  which  relates  to  the  reign  of  Decius. 
The  cruelties  exercised  by  this  emperor  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  these  men  leaving  their  homes  and  taking  refuge  in 
Gaul :  though  the  precise  time  of  their  undertaking  the 
journey,  and  the  country  from  which  they  came r,  are  points 
about  which  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  Gatianus  and  Satur¬ 
ninus  are  said  to  have  gone  from  Romes,  which  may  have 
been  the  case  with  the  rest ;  and  all  of  them  are  spoken  of  as 
bishops  of  different  cities  in  France.  It  does  not  however 
follow  that  Christianity  was  introduced  into  these  cities  for 
the  first  time  by  their  means  :  and  the  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  bishops  of  Carthage  and  Lyons  concerning  the 
bishop  of  Arles,  which  could  not  have  been  later  than  255, 
seems  to  prove  the  contrary.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 

°  For  this  affair,  see  Cyprian,  Fabianus,  bishop  of  Rome.  Istor. 
Ep.  67.  Eccles.  an.  250.  p.141.  See  also 

p  For  authorities,  see  Mosheim  Tillemont,  Memoires,  tom.  IV.  p. 
de  Rebus  ante  Const,  saec.  II.  §.3.  9S9. 

saec.  III.  §.  3.  Tillemont,  Memoires,  8  Greg.  Tur.  Hist.  Franc.  X.  31. 
tom.  IV.  p.988.  p.527.  Venant.  Fortunat.  II.  9.  A 

q  See  Lecture  IX.  page  213.  and  Gothic  Missal  speaks  of  Saturninus 
the  authors  mentioned  in  note  f.  coming  from  the  East. 
r  Orsi  says  that  they  were  sent  by 
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that  Saturninus  suffered  martyrdom t :  and  the  same  is  said 
of  Dionysius,  who  not  only  became  in  later  times  the  patron 
saint  of  Paris,  but  probably  gave  rise  to  the  foolish  legend  of 
the  Gospel  being  preached  in  that  city  by  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite. 

A  transaction,  which  happened  about  the  same  time  in 
Spain,  similar  to  that  which  concerned  the  bishop  of  Arles, 
will  confirm  the  remarks  made  above  as  to  the  deference  paid 
by  Cyprian  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Two  Spanish  bishops, 
Basilides  and  Martialis,  had  been  deposed  for  lapsing  and  for 
other  offences,  and  successors  had  been  appointed  in  their 
room.  Both  of  them  had  confessed  their  crimes  ;  but  Basi¬ 
lides,  and  perhaps  Martialis  also,  went  afterwards  to  Rome, 
and  deceived  Stephen  by  a  false  statement  of  their  case.  It 
seems  probable,  that  Stephen  admitted  them  to  communion ; 
but  he  at  least  listened  favourably  to  their  story,  and  so  far 
gave  them  encouragement  for  attempting  to  recover  their 
rank.  Upon  this,  a  deputation  waited  upon  Cyprian  from 
some  of  the  Spanish  churches ;  and  Sabinus  and  Felix  (who 
appear  to  have  been  the  bishops  elected  in  the  room  of  Basi¬ 
lides  and  Martialis)  came  to  him  in  person  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  facts.  Cyprian  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  He  saw 
that  the  deposition  of  the  two  lapsed  bishops  was  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  decision  of  several  councils,  and  that  to  restore 
them  would  be  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  whole  catholic 
church.  He  accordingly  convened  a  council  of  thirty-seven 
bishops  ;  and  so  far  from  waiting  as  before  for  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  he  wrote  to  the  Spanish  bishops, 
in  the  name  of  the  African  council,  telling  them  to  adhere  to 
what  they  had  done,  without  regarding  the  opinion  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome.  He  says,  that  Stephen,  who  was  a  long  way 
off,  and  ignorant  of  the  true  particulars,  had  been  deceived : 
and  if  any  persons  held  communion  with  the  lapsed  and 
degraded  bishops,  he  charges  them  plainly  with  being  part¬ 
ners  in  their  guilt u. 

Another  question  was  now  coming  on,  which  rather  inter¬ 
rupted  that  unanimity,  which  had  been  so  conspicuous  in  the 
Novatian  controversy,  and  shews  in  what  sense  the  other 
t  Ruinart,  p.  128.  u  For  this  affair,  see  Cyprian,  Ep.  68. 
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churches  were  inclined  to  give  precedence  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

I  have  mentioned  that  a  council  held  at  Carthage  about  the 
year  215,  and  another  held  at  Iconium  about  231,  had  decided 
against  the  validity  of  baptisms  administered  by  heretics. 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria11  mentions  another  which  was  held  at 
Synnas  in  Phrygia ;  and  the  heresy,  which  gave  rise  to  these 
discussions,  was  probably  that  of  the  Montanists.  It  seems 
however  to  have  been  a  practice  in  the  eastern  churches,  and 
perhaps  in  the  African x,  from  the  earliest  times,  to  rebaptize 
all  persons,  who  had  received  their  baptism  from  the  hands  of 
heretics.  If  they  had  been  baptized  in  the  catholic  church, 
and  afterwards  fell  into  heresy,  they  might  be  readmitted 
into  the  church  by  the  simple  imposition  of  hands  from  the 
bishop,  without  being  rebaptized  y.  From  some  cause  or 
other,  which  is  not  explained,  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  had 
rather  an  angry  controversy  with  some  of  the  Asiatic  bishops 
upon  this  point.  Firmilianus,  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappa¬ 
docia,  and  Helenus,  bishop  of  Tarsus,  are  mentioned  by 
name z :  other  bishops  also  went  on  an  embassy  to  Rome  : 
but  Stephen,  who  took  the  opposite  view  of  the  question,  and 
maintained  the  validity  of  heretical  baptisms,  would  not  even 
admit  these  bishops  to  an  interview,  nor  to  the  common 
offices  of  hospitality3.  He  also  threatened  to  hold  no  com¬ 
munion  with  any  of  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor :  but,  if  we 
may  judge  from  a  letter  of  Firmilianus,  written  not  long 
after,  these  threats  were  little  regarded.  Firmilianus  says 
plainly,  that  Stephen  separated  himself  from  the  other 
churches,  and  not  these  churches  from  him.  He  calls  him  a 
schismatic,  inasmuch  as  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  unity  of 
the  church b;  and  by  allowing  the  baptisms  of  heretics,  he 

u  Apud  Eus.  H.  E.  VII.  7.  y  Dionys.  Alex,  apud  Eus.  H.  E. 

x  Cyprian  speaks  of  many  thou-  VII.  7.  Cyprian.  Ep.  71.  p.  127. 
sand  persons  having  been  baptized  Ep.  74.  p.  142. 
in  Africa,  who  had  come  over  to  the  z  Eus.  H.  E.  VII. 

church  from  heresy.  Epist.  73.  p.  a  Firmilian.  Epist.  inter  op.  Cypr. 

130.  The  forty-fifth  and  forty-sixth  Ep.  75.  p.  150,  151. 
of  what  are  called  the  Apostolical  b  Peccatum  quam  magnum  tibi 
canons,  decidedly  enjoin  the  rebap-  exaggerasti,  quando  te  a  tot  gregibus 
tizing  of  heretics  ;  from  which  scidisti  ?  Excidisti  enim  te  ipsum. 
Pearson  concludes  that  these  two  Noli  te  fallere.  Siquidem  ille  est 
canons  were  made  before  the  council  vere  schismaticus,  qui  se  a  commu- 
of  Iconium.  Annal.  Cypr.  an.  306.  nione  ecclesiasticse  unitatis  aposta- 
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had  shewn  himself*  to  be  worse  than  all  heretics c.  These  are 
strong  expressions  to  be  applied  to  a  bishop  of  Rome  :  but 
Firmilianus  evidently  saw  no  distinction  of  rank  between  a 
bishop  of  Italy  and  a  bishop  of  Cappadocia.  He  speaks  of 
his  just  indignation  being  excited  by  the  plain  and  palpable 
folly  of  Stephen,  who  boasted  of  his  episcopal  rank,  and  of 
his  being  the  successor  of  St.  Peter d  :  and  as  to  the  latter 
pretension,  he  openly  asserts  that  many  things  were  done  at 
Rome,  which  were  contrary  to  apostolical  authority6. 

This  disagreement  happened  probably  in  the  year  254,  and 
Stephen  was  soon  brought  into  contact  with  opponents  nearer 
home.  Eighteen  bishops  in  Numidia  consulted  Cyprian  upon 
the  propriety  of  rebaptizing  persons  who  had  been  baptized 
by  heretics  or  schismatics.  A  council  of  thirty-one  bishops 
was  then  sitting  at  Carthage,  and  Cyprian  wrote  in  their 
name,  asserting  the  necessity  of  baptism  being  administered 
in  such  cases'.  A  Mauritanian  bishop  named  Quintus  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  writing  a  second  letter,  in  which  he 
justifies  the  practice,  not  only  from  ancient  custom,  but  from 
the  nature  of  the  sacrament  itself;  and  there  are  expressions 
in  his  letter,  which  seem  to  allude  to  the  bishop  of  Rome 
maintaining  a  contrary  opinion  £. 

Not  long  after,  perhaps  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  256, 
another  council  was  held  at  Carthage,  which  was  attended  by 
seventy  bishops  from  Africa  and  Numidia.  It  may  have  been 
the  custom  at  this  period  for  such  meetings  to  be  held 
annually  in  every  province.  We  know  that  such  was  the 
custom  in  Cappadocia h ;  and  the  council,  which  was  now  held 
at  Carthage,  had  many  subjects  brought  before  it  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  Among  others,  the  validity  of  baptisms  administered 
by  heretics  was  again  considered ;  and  again  the  council 


tam  fecerit.  Dum  enim  putas  om- 
nes  a  te  abstineri  posse,  solum  te  ab 
omnibus  abstinuisti.  p.  150. 

c  Quin  immo  tu  haereticis  om¬ 
nibus  pejor  es.  lb. 

d  Atque  ego  in  hac  parte  juste 
indignor  ad  hanc  tam  apertam  et 
manifestam  Stephani  stultitiam, 
quod  qui  sic  de  episcopatus  sui  loco 
gloriatur,  et  se  successionem  Petri 


tenere  contendit.  lb.  p.  148. 

e  Eos  autem  qui  Romae  sunt  non 
ea  in  omnibus  observare  quae  sint 
ab  origine  tradita,  et  frustra  aposto- 
lorum  auctoritatem  preetendere,  &c. 
lb.  p.  144. 
f  Epist.  70. 

£  Epist.  71. 

h  Firmilian.  1.  c.  p.  143,  144. 
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decided,  that  they  were  not  valid.  It  was  also  agreed,  that 
if  any  spiritual  person  lapsed,  or  adopted  any  heresy,  and 
then  wished  to  be  readmitted  into  the  church,  he  might  be 
admitted  to  communion  as  a  layman,  but  could  no  longer 
exercise  his  clerical  functions.  We  have  seen,  that  this  had 
already  been  the  decision  and  the  practice  of  the  Roman 
church :  but  the  council  was  aware,  that  its  sentence  con¬ 
cerning  heretical  baptisms  was  at  variance  with  the  opinion 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Cyprian  accordingly  wrote  to  Ste¬ 
phen,  communicating  to  him  all  the  decisions,  which  had  been 
made  upon  this  question  at  Carthage.  His  letter  is  mild  and 
conciliatory.  He  does  not  pretend  to  be  ignorant  that 
Stephen’s  mind  was  made  up,  and  that  he  would  be  unwilling 
to  relinquish  impressions  which  he  had  once  imbibed :  but 
he  observes,  that  this  need  not  cause  a  dissolution  of  peace 
and  concord.  He  disclaims  any  wish  to  dictate  himself ;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  asserts  the  right  of  every  bishop  to  make 
rules  for  his  own  church,  holding  himself  responsible  to  God 
alone.  That  Cyprian  was  sincere  in  these  professions  of  mo¬ 
deration,  may  be  seen  by  what  he  says  in  a  letter  written 
shortly  after  to  Jubaianus,  an  African  bishop,  in  which  he 
defends  at  some  length  his  own  opinions,  but  gives  to  every 
bishop  the  right  of  acting  for  himself1. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  Stephen  did  not  meet  these 
advances  in  the  same  spirit  of  charity  and  forbearance.  His 
view  of  the  subject  may  appear  at  first  sight  the  most  liberal ; 
and  his  opponents  may  be  charged  with  bigotry  for  assuming 
that  no  baptism  except  their  own  was  valid.  They  were  even 
accused  of  breaking  the  apostolical  injunctions  by  conferring 
baptism  twice.  But  this  was  in  fact  a  begging  of  the  question 
at  issue.  Cyprian  and  his  party  denied  that  heretics  could 
give  Christian  baptism,  though  they  might  wash  with  water, 
and  even  use  the  form  of  words  prescribed  by  our  Saviour. 
Cyprian  therefore  was  no  advocate  for  baptism  being  repeat¬ 
ed,  for  he  denied  that  any  baptism  had  been  administered  at 
all ;  and  his  argument  appears  unanswerable,  that  unity  of 
baptism  can  only  exist  with  unity  of  faith ;  and  that  if 
heretics  could  not  confer  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  could  not 

1  Epist.  73.  p.  137.  The  same  is  said  at  the  end  of  Ep.  76.  p.  158. 
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baptize.  When  we  add  to  this,  that  he  was  willing  to  hold 
communion  even  with  those,  whom  he  believed  in  his  con¬ 
science  to  be  patrons  of  heresy,  we  shall  perhaps  say,  that  he 
had  the  advantage,  not  only  in  argument,  but  in  Christian 
charity. 

Stephen  appears  to  have  felt  strongly  on  the  other  side  ; 
and  we  ought  not  to  doubt  that  he  spoke  correctly,  when  he 
stated  it  to  be  the  custom  of  his  own  church,  not  to  rebaptize 
persons  who  came  over  from  heresy.  The  church  of  Rome 
differed  upon  this  point  from  the  African  and  Eastern 
churches :  which  is  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for,  because 
heresy  had  been  much  less  frequent  at  Rome  than  elsewhere. 
Even  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  we  find  it  said,  that  no 
heresy  had  taken  its  rise  in  Romek  :  and  therefore  the  cases, 
which  led  to  the  present  controversy,  were  less  likely  to  have 
occurred  there  than  in  the  East.  Nothing  however  could 
justify  Stephen  for  defending  his  opinion  with  such  intem¬ 
perate  warmth.  We  may  infer  from  the  letter  of  Firmilianus, 
that  an  idea  of  preeminence,  as  attached  to  the  imperial  city 
and  the  see  of  St.  Peter,  had  more  than  passed  across  the 
mind  of  the  bishop  of  Rome :  and  though  such  a  notion 
produced  no  effect  in  Cappadocia,  we  have  seen  that  Cyprian 
was  willing  to  look  upon  Carthage  as  the  second  in  rank  of 
the  western  churches.  This  however  only  applied  to  rank  and 
precedence,  and  not  to  authority  in  matters  of  faith1. 

Stephen  perhaps  thought  otherwise,  when  he  treated  with 
rudeness  the  messengers  of  the  African  council,  and  others 
who  came  upon  the  same  subject  from  some  churches  in  Asia 
Minor.  He  even  threatened  to  exclude  both  these  parties 
from  communion  with  his  own  church.  The  letter,  which  he 
wrote  at  this  time,  and  which  has  not  come  down  to  us, 
appears  to  have  been  very  intemperate.  He  called  his 
opponents  perverters  of  the  truth  and  traitors  to  ecclesias¬ 
tical  unity  ;  expressions  which  were  most  unwarranted,  when 
we  consider  that  his  own  church  stood  absolutely  alone  in  this 

k  Ruffin,  in  Symb.  §.3.  against  the  preeminence  of  Rome,  as 

1  For  the  conduct  of  Cyprian  in  deduced  from  this  controversy,  see 
this  controversy,  see  Walchius,  Vin -  Mosheim  de  Rebus  ante  Const,  ssec. 
dicice Epistolarmn  Cypriani  ac  Firmi-  III.  §.  23. 
liani.  Jenae,  1738.  and  for  arguments 
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controversy.  Cyprian  made  no  reply  personally  to  Stephen, 
but  he  speaks  strongly  of  his  letter  in  some  which  he  wrote 
at  this  time  to  persons  who  consulted  him  upon  the  question  m. 
The  threat  of  excommunication  drew  from  him  the  severe 
remark,  that  the  person  who  uttered  it  was  a  friend  of 
heretics  and  an  enemy  to  Christians0.  Cyprian  however 
never  lost  sight  of  his  love  of  unity.  He  sent  one  of  his 
deacons  into  Cappadocia  who  was  to  deliver  copies  of  his 
letters  to  Firmilianus :  and  although  two  councils  had  already 
assembled  at  Carthage,  and  the  question  had  been  unani¬ 
mously  decided,  he  convened  another  and  still  larger  council 
in  the  autumn  of  256*,  which  was  attended  by  eighty-seven 
bishops  from  Africa,  Numidia,  and  Mauritania,  beside  other 
clergy,  and  a  large  body  of  laity.  The  proceedings  were 
opened  by  Cyprian  calling  upon  each  of  the  bishops  to  deliver 
his  opinion  singly,  while  as  a  body  they  judged  no  one  who 
differed  from  them,  nor  thought  of  excluding  them  from 
communion :  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose,  that  he  did 
not  allude  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  when  he  adds,  44  For  none 
44  of  us  makes  himself  to  be  a  bishop  of  bishops,  or  tries 
44  tyrannically  to  frighten  his  colleagues  into  the  necessity  of 
44  obeying,  since  every  bishop,  in  virtue  of  his  own  liberty  and 
44  power,  is  master  of  his  own  will,  and  is  as  incapable  of 
44  being  judged  by  another,  as  he  is  of  judging  him  himself : 
44  but  let  us  wait  for  the  universal  judgment  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
44  Christ,  who  alone  has  the  power  of  putting  us  over  the 
44  government  of  his  church,  and  of  judging  us  for  our 
44  actions0.”  The  council  was  unanimous  in  confirming  the 
former  decisions. 

We  do  not  know  whether  any  further  communication  was 
held  with  Stephen  upon  this  subject :  but  before  the  end  of 


m  Ad  Jubaianum,  Ep.  73.  Ad 
Pompeium,  Ep.  74. 

n  Dat  honorem  Deo,  qui  haereti- 
corum  amicus  et  inimicus  Christ- 
ianorum  sacerdotes  Dei  veritatem 
Christi  et  ecclesiae  unitatem  tuentes 
abstinendos  putat  ?  Ep.  74.  p.  140. 

0  Neque  enim  quisquam  nostrum 
episcopum  se  esse  episcoporum 
constituit,  aut  tyrannico  terrore  ad 
obsequendi  necessitatem  collegas 


suos  adigit  quando  habeat  omnis 
episcopus  pro  licentia  libertatis  et 
potestatis  suae  arbitrium  proprium, 
tamque  judicari  ab  alio  non  possit 
quam  nec  ipse  potest  alterum  judi- 
care  :  sed  expectemus  universi  judi¬ 
cium  Domini  nostri  Jesus  Christi, 
qui  unus  et  solus  habet  potestatem 
et  praeponendi  nos  in  ecclesiae  suae 
gubernatione  et  de  actu  nostro  judi- 
candi.  Inter  op.  Cypr.  p.  329,  330. 
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the  year,  the  deacon  who  had  been  sent  into  Cappadocia, 
returned  with  a  letter  from  Firmilianus,  in  which  he  professed 
his  entire  agreement  with  Cyprian  and  the  African  church, 
and  commented  in  no  measured  terms  upon  the  letter  of 
Stephen.  I  have  already  quoted  some  of  the  expressions  of 
Firmilianus  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  speak  so  warmly :  but  we  must  remember,  that 
Stephen  had  threatened  to  exclude  from  his  communion  all 
the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  ;  and  the  letter  of  Firmilianus, 
though  too  vehement  in  its  language,  is  an  ample  justification 
of  Cyprian  for  differing  from  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
Alexandrian  church  appears  also  to  have  agreed  with  Cyprian, 
rather  than  with  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Dionysius  wrote  to 
the  latter  P ;  and  though  his  letter  is  lost,  he  seems  to  have 
exhorted  him  to  moderation,  and  to  have  told  him  that  the 
few  decisions  which  were  on  record,  pronounced  heretical 
baptisms  to  be  invalid.  His  letter  perhaps  produced  an 
impression  at  Rome,  for  two  of  Stephen’s  clergy  wrote  to 
consult  him  upon  the  subject,  and  received  letters  in  reply ; 
from  which  we  may  infer,  that  even  at  Rome  the  conduct  of 
the  bishop  was  not  considered  quite  satisfactory. 

Considerations  of  personal  danger  were  likely  now  to  put 
an  end  to  religious  controversy.  The  emperor  Valerian,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  had  favoured  the  Christians  before  his 
accession  to  the  empire,  and  had  continued  to  do  so  for  the 
four  first  years  of  his  reign.  He  is  said  to  have  been  more 
indulgent  to  them  than  any  former  emperor,  and  even  his 
own  household  was  filled  with  themq.  But  in  the  year  257 
he  was  persuaded  to  adopt  a  very  different  conduct.  The 
author  of  this  advice  was  Macrianus,  who  possessed  great  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  emperor,  and  was  also  remarkable  for  paying 
much  attention  to  magicians  and  astrologers.  These  men, 
who  mostly  came  from  Egypt,  gained  an  influence  with 
Macrianus,  by  promising  him  the  empire  ;  and  it  was  to 
gratify  them  in  return,  that  he  persuaded  the  emperor  to 
persecute  the  Christians r.  The  latter  were  incessantly  active 

P  Apud  Eus.  H.  E.  VII.  2,  5.  r  This  has  been  called  the  ninth 

q  Dionys.  apud  Eus.  H.  E.  VII.  persecution. 
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in  attacking  and  exposing  the  tricks  and  abominations,  which 
formed  part  of  the  science  of  magic ;  and  hence  they  raised 
against  themselves  a  numerous  body,  which  was  always  glad 
to  see  the  Christians  persecuted.  The  Quinquennalia,  or 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  emperor's  accession,  would  furnish  an 
opportunity  for  these  cruelties ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  they  began  first  in  the  capital.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
that  Plotinus,  the  Platonic  philosopher,  was  now  in  Rome, 
having  settled  there  and  opened  a  school  in  the  year  24 5. 
From  what  we  know  of  his  principles,  he  was  likely  to  be  no 
unwilling  spectator  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians:  and 
their  enemies  succeeded  so  well  in  their  designs,  that  Stephen 
himself  fell  a  victim  in  the  month  of  August s.  If  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  bishop  has  exhibited  some  traits  which  we 
should  wish  to  have  been  corrected,  we  may  perhaps  forget 
them,  when  we  find  him  thus  resolutely  maintaining  his  faith, 
even  at  the  expense  of  his  life1.  His  successor  was  Xystus  or 
Sixtus,  the  second  of  that  name,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an 
Athenian. 

There  does  not  appear,  at  the  beginning  of  the  persecution, 
to  have  been  any  positive  edict  issued  by  the  emperor ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  he  left  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  258,  to 
undertake  an  expedition  into  the  East.  An  irruption  of  the 
Persians,  on  that  side  of  the  empire,  had  taken  place  about 
five  or  six  years  before,  and  he  was  now  engaged  in  military 
preparations  for  attacking  them.  The  example  however, 
which  had  been  set  in  the  capital,  was  followed  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  and  the  month  of  August,  which  had  been  fatal  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  was  also  the  prelude  to  those  suffer¬ 
ings,  which  brought  Cyprian  to  his  end.  The  Christians  in 
Africa  had  seen  for  some  time  that  the  storm  was  gathering. 
News  would  soon  travel  from  Rome  to  Carthage  ;  and  Fortu- 
natus,  an  African  bishop,  asked  Cyprian  to  furnish  those  who 
were  about  to  suffer,  with  some  exhortations  taken  from  the 
Scripture.  Cyprian  complied  by  publishing  a  work  upon 

s  It  is  said  by  Socrates,  that  the  sixth  century.  Photius,  cod.  280. 
Novatian  suffered  martyrdom  under  *  For  the  doubts  concerning  his 
Valerian,  IV.  28.*!  It  was  denied  by  martyrdom,  see  Tillemont,  Mimoires, 
Eulogius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  tom.  IV.  part.  1.  p.  350. 
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martyrdom,  which  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  texts  of 
Scripture.  He  was  the  first  who  was  called  to  put  his 
principles  into  practice.  By  the  end  of  August  a  message 
had  come  from  the  emperor  to  the  proconsul  Paternus,  in 
which  it  was  ordered,  that  all  persons  should  adopt  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  Rome.  Bishops  and  presbyters  were 
specially  mentioned,  and  the  punishment  of  exile  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  those  who  disobeyed.  It  was  also  added,  that 
private  meetings  should  not  be  held,  and  that  no  person 
should  enter  the  cemeteries  u.  The  directions  were  evidently 
given  by  some  person,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  the  Christians.  Cyprian  was  accordingly  brought 
before  the  proconsul,  and  having  avowed  his  religion  was 
banished  to  Curubis,  a  place  about  fifty  miles  from  Carthage, 
in  a  desert  and  barren  country. 

The  example  set  by  the  bishop  was  soon  followed  by 
numbers  of  his  flock.  Not  only  bishops  and  presbyters,  but 
multitudes  of  the  common  people,  even  young  women  and 
children,  were  brought  to  trial  for  their  religion.  The  em¬ 
peror  had  not  yet  given  orders  for  capital  punishment  to 
be  inflicted :  but  these  innocent  persons  were  beaten,  im¬ 
prisoned,  and  sent  to  the  mines  in  distant  parts  of  Africa. 
The  latter  punishment  was  one,  to  which  the  Christians  had 
long  been  condemned :  and  many  of  Cyprian's  colleagues, 
bishops  and  their  clergy,  were  now  forced  to  work  at  that 
unwholesome  labour.  Cyprian  himself  appears  to  have  been 
treated  with  less  indignity,  which  was  perhaps  owing  to  his 
advanced  age.  A  deacon  named  Pontius  was  allowed  to 
accompany  him,  who  afterwards  wrote  his  life.  His  friends 
were  not  prohibited  from  visiting  him ;  and  he  was  able  to 
send,  not  only  letters,  but  money,  to  the  Christians  who  were 
working  in  the  mines x.  His  banishment  at  Curubis  lasted 
for  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  during  which  time  he  had 
opportunities  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  large  congregations 
of  persons,  who  were  attracted  to  the  place  of  his  retreat. 

I  should  conjecture,  that  Valerian  was  not  very  active 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  persecuting  the  Christ¬ 
ians.  Macrianus  had  persuaded  him  to  consent  to  such  a 

u  Acta  Cyprian.  x  See  Epist.  77,  78,  79,  80. 
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measure,  but  he  was  now  busily  engaged  in  his  military 
preparations,  The  first  part  of  the  pontificate  of  Xystus 
seems  certainly  to  have  been  tranquil,  and  he  had  time  to 
think  of  other  matters  beside  those  of  personal  danger.  The 
biographer  of  Cyprian  y  speaks  of  Xystus  as  a  good  and 
pacific  bishop ;  expressions  which  were  perhaps  used  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  unconciliating  conduct  of  his  predecessor  Stephen. 
It  is  certain,  that  he  received  more  than  one  letter  from  Dio¬ 
nysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  concerning  heretical  baptisms7'. 
The  Alexandrian  church  appears  to  have  taken  up  the  ques¬ 
tion,  when  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  dispute  between 
the  churches  of  Rome  and  Carthage :  but  the  letters  of 
Dionysius  are  marked  by  a  tone  of  moderation,  and  a  love  of 
peace  and  truth.  With  respect  to  his  own  practice,  he 
mentions  that  he  did  not  baptize  persons,  who  came  back 
again  to  the  church,  after  having  once  belonged  to  it,  and 
having  fallen  into  heresy  :  and  he  states  that  he  had  received 
this  custom  from  his  predecessor  Heraclas.  He  also  wrote  to 
Xystus,  asking  for  his  advice  in  the  case  of  a  man,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Alexandrian  church  for  above  twenty 
years,  but  who  was  now  suffering  great  horror  of  mind  from 
finding  that  he  had  not  been  baptized  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  catholic  church.  He  was  very  anxious  to  be  baptized 
over  again ;  but  Dionysius  declined  doing  it,  in  consideration 
of  his  having  held  the  true  faith  for  so  many  years,  and 
having  so  often  partaken  of  the  holy  communion.  It  will  be 
observed,  that  neither  of  these  cases  bears  directly  upon  the 
question,  which  had  been  at  issue  between  the  churches  of 
Rome  and  Carthage.  That  question  was,  whether  a  man 
who  was  known  to  have  been  baptized  by  heretics,  and  who 
wished  to  come  over  to  the  church,  was  to  be  baptized  before 
his  admission  :  but  in  the  first  of  the  two  cases  mentioned  by 
Dionysius,  baptism  had  once  been  really  and  validly  adminis¬ 
tered  in  the  church ;  and  in  the  second  case,  a  man  had  for 
many  years  held  communion  with  the  church,  without  it 
having  been  known  that  he  had  been  baptized  by  heretics. 
Dionysius,  however,  could  hardly  have  thought  that  Xystus 
felt  as  strongly  upon  the  point  as  Stephen,  or  he  would  not 

y  Pontius,  vit.  Cypr.  z  Eus.  H.  E.  VII.  5.  9. 
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have  told  him  that  he  was  afraid  of  doing  wrong,  in  having 
refused  baptism  to  this  man.  It  was  now  also  that  he  wrote 
to  the  two  Roman  presbyters,  who  had  consulted  him  upon 
this  controversy ;  and  he  told  them,  as  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  that  former  decisions  were  against  heretical  baptisms. 
It  was  this,  which  apparently  decided  his  own  mind  ;  and  we 
may  hope  that  his  mild  and  temperate  letters  were  not  lost 
upon  Xystus. 

These  letters  must  have  been  written  after  the  August  of 
257,  and  before  the  August  of  258,  for  the  pontificate  of 
Xystus  only  lasted  during  that  period.  It  seems  probable 
also,  that  they  were  written  while  Dionysius  was  at  liberty, 
and  before  the  persecution  had  affected  himself.  At  the 
same  period  he  wrote  to  Xystus  upon  an  affair  of  still  greater 
importance.  This  was  the  heresy  of  Sabellius,  which  was 
now  beginning  to  shew  itself  in  Ptolemais,  a  district  of  Pen- 
tapolis.  I  have  already  anticipated  this  heresy,  when  speaking 
of  Praxeas,  Noetus,  and  Beryllus ;  but  the  names  of  these 
persons  have  been  obscured  by  the  greater  celebrity  of 
Sabellius,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Noetus  a,  and 
to  have  held  the  rank  either  of  a  bishop  b  or  a  presbyter  c. 
It  is  perhaps  needless  to  repeat,  that  these  heretics  denied 
the  personality  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  They 
believed  that  God  the  Father  was  himself  the  Redeemer  and 
Sanctifier  of  mankind  :  that  the  divinity  of  the  Father  resided 
in  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  no  separate  existence  before  his 
appearance  upon  earth ;  and  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  are  mere  modes  or  operations  of  the  one  only  God. 
If  we  seek  for  a  difference  between  the  theory  of  Sabellius 
and  those  of  his  predecessors,  we  are  perhaps  to  say,  that 
Noetus  supposed  the  whole  divinity  of  the  Father  to  be 
inherent  in  Jesus  Christ,  whereas  Sabellius  supposed  it  to  be 
only  a  part,  which  was  put  forth  like  an  emanation,  and  was 
again  absorbed  in  the  Deity.  Noetus  acknowledged  only  one 
divine  person ;  Sabellius  divided  this  one  divinity  into  three ; 

a  Augustin.  Hser.  XLI.  vol.  viii.  c  Abulpharaj.  Hist.  Dynast.  Arab. 
p.  ii.  Philaster.  p.  8i.  He  adds  that  Sabellius  first 

b  Timoth.  Presb.  apud  Coteler.  appeared  in  Byzantium,  which  is 
Eccles.  Grcec.  Monum.  vol.  iii.  p.  385.  probably  a  mistake. 
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blit  he  supposed  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  have  no 
distinct  personal  existence,  except  when  they  were  put  forth 
for  a  time  by  the  Father d.  These  opinions  spread  rapidly  in 
that  part  of  the  Alexandrian  diocese,  which  is  called  Penta- 
polis e.  Dionysius  soon  heard  of  it ;  and  after  some  letters 
had  passed  upon  the  subject,  he  had  the  question  discussed 
in  his  presence.  He  then  delivered  his  own  opinion  in  writing. 
Eusebius  mentions  four  letters  which  were  addressed  by  him 
to  different  persons f :  but  it  is  probable  that  some  of  these 
were  written  in  subsequent  years,  when  he  found  that  the 
evil  still  continued  to  spread.  W e  have  seen  that  at  this 
time  there  was  frequent  communication  between  the  churches 
of  Alexandria  and  Rome.  During  the  short  pontificate  of 
Xystus,  Dionysius  wrote  five  letters  to  Rome  upon  the  subject 
of  heretical  baptisms  :  and  in  the  first  of  these,  which  was 
addressed  to  Xystus  himself,  he  mentioned  the  heresy  of 
Sabellius,  as  then  beginning  to  appear.  He  also  subjoined 
copies  of  the  other  letters  which  he  had  written.  The  subject 
was  a  difficult  one ;  and  he  would  naturally  wish  to  know, 
whether  he  had  rightly  expounded  the  doctrine  of  the  church. 
He  perhaps  communicated  his  letters  to  other  bishops ;  but 
before  he  could  have  had  time  to  collect  their  opinions,  he 
found  himself  the  object  of  heathen  persecution. 

This  happened  most  probably  in  the  spring  of  the  year  258. 
Dionysius  attended  by  some  of  his  own  clergy,  and  by  some 
Christians  lately  arrived  from  Rome,  was  brought  before 
^Emilianus  the  prefect  of  Egypt.  The  form  of  his  ex¬ 
amination  was  very  similar  to  that  which  had  been  applied 
to  Cyprian  not  many  months  before.  No  instructions  seem 
as  yet  to  have  been  sent  out,  which  authorized  the  infliction 
of  capital  punishment,  though  this  was  the  case  later  in  the 
year.  HEmilianus  announced  to  them,  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  that  they  were  to  hold  no  meetings,  nor  frequent 
the  cemeteries.  He  then  asked  Dionysius,  whether  he  would 
worship  the  gods  of  Rome :  and  being  answered  in  the  negative, 
he  told  him  that  a  place  named  Cephron,  on  the  edge  of  the 

d  See  Bampton  Lectures,  Note  e  Eus.  H.  E.  VII.  6. 
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desert,  was  appointed  for  his  banishment :  all  which  exactly 
corresponds  with  what  took  place  at  Carthage  in  the  case  of 
Cyprian.  The  time  was  gone  by,  when  the  meetings  of 
Christians  could  be  hindered  by  an  edict.  They  might  be 
banished,  or  put  to  death,  but  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
could  not  be  restrained.  Such  was  found  to  be  the  case  at 
Cephron,  where  Christianity  had  perhaps  till  then  not  been 
heard  of ;  but  heathen  malice  conveyed  it  even  to  that  unfre¬ 
quented  spot.  Dionysius  and  his  party  were  received  at  first 
with  stones  and  insults  :  but  they  had  not  been  there  long, 
before  many  of  the  heathen  abandoned  their  idolatry ;  and 
together  with  the  Christians  who  followed  each  other  from 
Alexandria,  they  formed  at  last  a  numerous  congregation. 
This  induced  iEmilianus  to  separate  his  prisoners,  and  remove 
them  to  still  more  unpleasant  quarters.  They  were  dispersed 
through  different  divisions  of  the  Mareotic  district,  and  Diony¬ 
sius  was  sent  to  a  place  called  Colluthion.  This  was  nearer 
the  city  than  Cephron,  and  seems  to  have  been  chosen,  that 
the  persons  confined  there  might  be  more  within  reach  of  the 
governor.  Dionysius  was  reconciled  to  the  change,  because 
he  was  brought  so  much  nearer  to  his  friends  at  Alexandria. 
His  residence  in  this  place  appears  to  have  continued  for  a 
considerable  time. 


BURTON. 
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THE  emperor  had  given  the  title  of  Augustus  to  his  sou 
Gallienus  soon  after  his  own  accession.  The  names  of 
both  of  them  accordingly  appeared  in  public  edicts,  and  both 
of  them  gave  authority  for  the  persecution  in  257.  We  may 
suspect  however,  though  they  did  not  oppose  the  wishes  of 
Macrianus,  that  they  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  ill  treat¬ 
ing  the  Christians.  Valerian  appears  to  have  set  out  for  the 
Persian  war  in  258.  He  was  at  Byzantium  and  at  Antioch 
in  that  year  ;  and  we  know  that  while  he  was  engaged  in  this 
war,  he  gave  up  the  whole  management  of  the  empire  to 
Macrianus a.  We  might  expect  therefore,  that  the  perse¬ 
cution  would  be  carried  on  more  in  earnest  when  Valerian 
was  in  the  East,  than  when  he  was  at  Rome.  Such  was  the 
case.  Gallienus  was  at  this  time  engaged  with  the  barbarians 
in  Scythia,  and  probably  knew  nothing  of  the  edicts  to  which 
his  name  was  affixed.  Macrianus  attended  Valerian  in  his 
Persian  campaign ;  but  he  was  able  to  send  home  a  much 
more  sanguinary  order  against  the  Christians  than  any  which 
had  yet  been  issued.  It  appears  to  have  reached  Rome  in  the 
middle  of  summer ;  and  the  terms  of  it  were,  that  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons,  should  be  punished  immediately 
with  death ;  but  that  senators  and  men  of  rank,  and  knights, 
should  be  degraded  and  lose  their  property,  and  if  they  still 
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persisted  in  being  Christians,  they  were  to  suffer  capitally : 
women  were  to  lose  their  property  and  be  sent  into  banish¬ 
ment.  If  any  persons  connected  with  the  imperial  house¬ 
hold b  had  confessed  before,  or  should  confess  now,  that  they 
were  Christians,  they  were  to  have  their  property  confiscated 
and  to  be  sent  abroad  as  prisoners  c. 

Such  was  the  purport  of  an  official  document  transmitted 
by  Valerian  to  the  senate  ;  subjoined  to  which  was  the  copy 
of  a  letter,  which  he  had  written  to  the  governors  of  provinces. 
The  magistrates  of  Rome  shewed  no  reluctance  to  execute 
this  edict.  Confiscations  and  deaths  were  very  frequent ;  and 
on  the  sixth  of  August,  Xystus  the  bishop,  with  four  of  his 
deacons,  was  martyred d  in  one  of  the  cemeteries,  which  now 
afforded  places  of  concealment,  as  well  as  of  religious  worship, 
to  the  Christians.  Lauren tius,  a  deacon,  is  said  to  have  suf¬ 
fered  a  few  days  afterwards.  His  name  is  very  celebrated 
among  the  saints  of  the  Romish  calendar,  and  we  may  perhaps 
doubt  whether  he  met  his  death  by  being  broiled  upon  a  grid¬ 
iron  :  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  testimony  to  his  mar¬ 
tyrdom  is  numerous  and  respectable e.  The  martyrdom  of 
Hippolytus  is  also  placed  at  this  period,  and  Ostia  is  made  to 
be  the  scene  of  his  sufferings :  but  the  obscurity  concerning 
this  person  is  so  great,  as  I  have  already  mentioned f,  that  we 
cannot  venture  to  say  any  thing  more  concerning  him.  We 
may  infer  that  the  same  scene  of  cruelty  was  acted  in  different 
parts  of  the  empire.  Eusebius,  who  was  born  not  many  years 
after,  and  who  was  particularly  interested  in  whatever  con¬ 
cerned  Csesarea,  has  mentioned  the  names  of  three  persons 
who  were  killed  by  wild  beasts  in  that  city^.  It  seems  extra¬ 
ordinary  that  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  escaped  with 
his  life.  A  bishop  named  Germanus  accused  him  afterwards 
of  having  been  deficient  in  firmness  at  this  trying  time.  Ho 
answered  the  charge  in  a  work  of  some  length h  ;  and  his 

b  Valerian’s  household  was  filled  e  See  Baronius  ad  an.  261.  num. 
with  Christians  at  the  beginning  of  VI.  Kortholt. dePersecut.  c.ix.  §.20. 
his  reign.  Dionys.  apud  Eus.  H.  E.  p.  406.  Ruinart,  p.  187.  Tillemont, 
VII.  10.  Memoires,  tom.iv.  p.  64. 
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whole  life  forbids  us  to  suspect  him  of  doing  any  thing  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  Christian  bishop.  His  companions  in  banishment 
were  equally  fortunate  in  preserving  their  lives.  Maximus, 
who  was  then  a  presbyter,  succeeded  him  afterwards  in  the 
bishopric :  Eusebius,  who  was  a  deacon,  became  bishop  of 
Laodicea  in  Syria :  and  another  deacon  named  Faustus  lived 
to  suffer  martvrdom  in  the  time  of  Diocletian.  There  were, 
however,  many  Christians  of  Alexandria,  young  and  old,  of 
both  sexes,  serving  in  the  army,  or  in  private  stations,  who 
were  tortured  in  various  ways  and  received  their  crown  of 
martyrdom  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

The  most  distinguished  martyr  in  the  present  persecution 
was  Cyprian.  We  left  him  at  Curubis,  at  some  distance  from 
Carthage,  to  which  place  he  had  been  sent  in  the  August  of 
the  preceding  year.  He  appears  to  have  stayed  there  a 
twelvemonth ;  and  a  letter  is  extant,  which  he  wrote  upon 
receiving  news  of  the  imperial  decree,  and  of  the  death  of 
Xystus '.  He  was  now  in  daily  expectation  of  his  end. 
Galerius  Maximus  had  succeeded  Paternus  as  proconsul, 
and  Cyprian  was  removed  from  Curubis  to  a  place  near 
Carthage,  which  was  once  his  own  property.  His  friends 
advised  him  to  fly,  and  pointed  out  places  of  concealment. 
This  he  steadily  declined :  but  when  an  order  came  that  he 
should  go  to  Utica,  he  consented  to  hide  himself  for  a  time, 
that  he  might  not  die  at  a  distance  from  his  own  flock k. 
The  arrival  of  the  proconsul  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage 
gave  him  this  melancholy  satisfaction.  He  allowed  himself  to 
be  taken  before  Galerius  ;  and  the  interest  excited  in  his 
behalf  collected  a  great  crowd  both  of  Christians  and  hea¬ 
thens.  There  was  evidently  no  fear  on  the  part  of  the  former 
to  avow  their  attachment  to  Cyprian.  The  proconsul  was 
armed  with  full  powers  against  them,  and  yet  he  knew 
that  they  were  standing  in  crowds  round  his  tribunal.  The 
fact  may  be  difficult  to  explain,  but  the  instances  of  it  are 
numerous  throughout  this  century1.  It  proves  beyond  dis¬ 
pute,  that  the  number  of  Christians  had  been  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing,  and  that  the  magistrates  were  well  aware  of  the  fact. 

1  Epist.  82. 
tom.  iv.  part.  i.  p.  10. 
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There  were,  however,  many  persons  interested  in  preserving 
the  old  religion  ;  and  though  they  could  not  bring  back  the 
multitudes  who  had  left  them,  it  appeared  their  best  chance, 
and  it  at  least  gratified  their  malice,  to  cut  off  the  leading 
men  of  the  obnoxious  party.  It  was  thus  that  the  bishops  of 
Rome  and  Carthage  were  sacrificed.  Cyprian's  examination 
was  short ;  and  to  avow  himself  a  Christian,  was  to  pronounce 
against  himself  the  sentence  of  death.  The  proconsul  con¬ 
demned  him  to  be  beheaded,  and  the  sentence  was  executed 
on  the  14th  of  September.  It  has  been  observed,  that  he  was 
the  first  bishop  of  Carthage  who  had  suffered  martyrdom. 

If  V alerian  was  a  willing  agent  in  the  miseries  which  he 
brought  upon  the  Christians,  the  disgraceful  termination  of 
his  reign  was  a  just  and  awful  retribution.  His  Persian 
campaign  ended  in  the  spectacle,  which  had  never  yet  been 
witnessed,  of  a  Roman  emperor  being  led  in  triumph  by  a 
barbarian  prince.  This  was  the  fate  of  Valerian,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Edessa  by  Sapor  the  king  of  Persia,  in  the 
summer  of  259,  and  continued  in  that  condition  for  ten  years 
till  his  death.  It  has  been  said,  that  Macrianus  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  betraying  him  to  the  Persians ;  and  the  suspicion 
is  confirmed  by  his  receiving  the  imperial  title  from  the  army 
in  the  East.  He  was  also  recognised  in  Egypt ;  but  we  read 
at  this  time  of  so  many  persons  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  who  bore  the  title  of  emperor,  that  Roman  history 
becomes  for  some  years  a  succession  of  usurpations  and  civil 
wars.  There  is,  however,  no  occasion  to  follow  these  com¬ 
plicated  events,  except  so  far  as  they  affected  the  fortunes  of 
the  church  :  and  many  of  these  upstart  emperors  may  be 
passed  over  without  receiving  even  a  passing  notice  m. 

The  legitimate  emperor,  as  he  might  be  called,  was  Gal- 
lienus,  the  son  of  Valerian,  who,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
had  been  associated  with  his  father  in  the  empire  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign.  His  conduct  upon  his  father's  cap¬ 
tivity  confirms  what  was  said  above,  of  his  having  been  made 
a  passive  instrument  in  ordering  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians.  He  now  issued  an  edict  to  put  a  stop  to  their 

m  Gibbon  has  some  judicious  re-  making  out  the  number  ot  these 
marks  concerning  the  affectation  of  tyrants  to  be  exactly  thirty,  c.  X. 
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sufferings  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  taken  effect  wherever  his 
authority  was  recognised.  Macrianus,  however,  still  adhered 
to  his  former  measures ;  and,  since  his  title  was  acknowledged 
in  Egypt,  Dionysius  was  not  yet  able,  to  return  to  Alexandria. 
The  whole  of  Christian  Africa  seems  to  have  continued  for  some 
time  longer  in  a  state  of  suffering.  Galerius,  the  proconsul, 
who  had  put  Cyprian  to  death,  died  himself  shortly  after  :  but 
the  receiver  general  of  the  province  continued  the  same  cruel 
system,  and  many  of  the  leading  clergy  were  tortured  and 
killed.  The  names  of  several  persons  are  recorded  who 
suffered  in  Numidia ;  and  the  Christians  in  Spain  appear  to 
have  shared  a  similar  fate.  Fructuosus,  the  bishop  of  Tarraco, 
was  one  of  their  most  distinguished  martyrs n :  but  it  is  un¬ 
certain  whether  these  events  happened  after  the  captivity  of 
Valerian  or  before.  We  may  infer  from  Eusebius0,  that 
Palestine  was  one  of  the  countries  where  the  authority  of 
Macrianus  was  still  productive  of  evil  to  the  Christians. 

The  good  effect  of  the  edict  of  Gallienus  was  immediately 
felt  in  the  capital.  The  see,  which  had  been  vacant  for 
nearly  a  year  since  the  death  of  Xystus,  was  filled  up  in  July 
'  259,  by  the  election  of  Dionysius  ;  the  same  person,  who 
while  he  was  a  presbyter  of  the  Roman  church,  had  corre¬ 
sponded  with  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  upon  the  baptismal 
controversy.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable 
learning  as  well  as  piety :  and  from  the  absence  of  any 
materials  for  ecclesiastical  history  for  the  following  year,  we 
may  hope  that  at  least  in  Italy  the  Christians  were  without 
molestation.  Gallienus  was  certainly  favourable  to  them ; 
but  through  the  whole  of  the  year  260,  his  attention  was 
likely  to  be  engaged  by  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  rival 
emperors.  Fortunately  for  the  Christians,  Macrianus  and 
his  two  sons  were  put  to  death  in  261  :  and  the  authority  of 
Gallienus  being  now  recognised  in  Egypt,  he  wrote  to  Diony¬ 
sius  and  some  other  bishops,  extending  to  them  the  benefit  of 
his  former  edict,  and  restoring  to  them  the  use  of  the  ceme¬ 
teries,  or  any  other  places  used  by  them  for  religious  worship  P. 

11  For  these  martyrdoms  in  Africa  Tillemont,  Memoires,  tom.  IV.  p. 
and  Spain  see  Baronius  ad  an.  262.  461. 
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The  catechetical  school  had  probably  for  some  time  been 
much  neglected.  I  have  mentioned  that  Pierius,  who  had 
taken  the  charge  of  it  in  247,  was  a  personal  sufferer  during 
the  late  persecution ;  and  there  is  some  evidence  that  as  soon 
as  it  subsided,  he  removed  to  Romeq.  His  place  in  the 
school  was  supplied  by  Theognostusr,  who  was  a  profound 
admirer,  if  not  a  pupil,  of  Origen,  and  who  left  behind  him 
many  works  in  proof  of  his  learning.  Dionysius  was  now 
able  to  return  to  Alexandria ;  but  he  was  soon  obliged  to 
defend  himself  against  assailants  of  a  different  kind.  I  have 
mentioned  that  a  bishop  named  Germanus  accused  him  of  not 
shewing  sufficient  fortitude  at  the  time  of  his  removal  from 
the  city.  The  answer  which  he  published  to  this  attack  was 
perhaps  satisfactory  ;  but  with  the  return  of  peace  the 
Sabellian  controversy  brought  him  into  further  trouble. 
Alexandria  was  always  a  nursery  for  different  opinions  upon 
speculative  points.  It  had  been  so  with  respect  to  heathen 
philosophy,  and  the  Christians  unhappily  caught  the  con¬ 
tagion.  It  was  most  probably  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria 
that  Sabellius  learnt  to  explain  away  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  ;  and  his  specious  arguments,  when  stated  to  the  less 
educated  and  simple  inhabitants  of  Pentapolis,  found  a  ready 
admission  among  them.  Dionysius,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
tried  to  correct  the  mischief  by  publishing  some  letters, 
of  which  he  sent  copies  to  Xystus,  bishop  of  Rome.  The 
persecution  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  spirit  of  controversy  ; 
and  some  of  the  letters,  which  he  is  said  to  have  written 
during  his  absence  from  Alexandria3,  were  perhaps  directed 
against  the  tenets  of  Sabellius. 

The  dispute  was  likely  to  proceed  still  more  warmly,  when 
the  edict  of  Gallienus  had  removed  the  fear  of  external 
annoyance  :  and  it  was  probably  in  some  part  of  the  year  261 , 
that  information  was  given  to  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome, 
against  the  orthodoxy  of  his  namesake  of  Alexandria.  Among 

q  Jerom  says,  post  persecutionem  which  I  have  given,  agrees  better 
omne  vitae  suae  tempus  Romae  fuisse  with  the  age  of  Pierius,  and  with  his 
versatum  :  ( Catal .  Script.)  and  he  being  succeeded  by  Theognostus. 
is  generally  supposed  to  speak  of  r  Philip.  Sidet.  apud  Dodwell , 
Diocletian’s  persecution,  which  did  Diss.  ad  Iren.  p.  488. 
not  end  till  313  :  but  the  account  s  Eus.  H.  E.  VII.  20. 
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the  letters  of  the  latter  there  were  one  or  two  addressed  to 
Ammonius  and  Euphranor:  and  some  expressions  in  them 
appeared  to  speak  of  the  Son  of  God  as  a  created  being.  It 
was  said,  that  he  had  not  spoken  of  the  Son  as  being  of  the 
same  substance  with  the  Father;  and  it  is  probable  that 
these  charges  were  spread  against  him  in  his  own  diocese, 
before  any  persons  thought  of  mentioning  them  at  Rome. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  of  them,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  refute 
them  ;  but  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  had  not  seen  this  letter, 
thought  the  matter  of  such  importance,  that  he  convened  a 
synod  to  take  it  into  consideration.  This  will  not  seem 
extraordinary,  when  we  think  of  the  frequent  intercourse 
between  the  two  cities.  Christians  from  Alexandria  would 
often  be  going  to  Rome  ;  and  if  they  were  suspected  of  hold¬ 
ing  any  heterodox  opinions,  their  Roman  brethren  would 
have  had  scruples  in  admitting  them  to  communion.  It  was 
therefore  very  desirable  to  know,  whether  a  man  of  such 
celebrity  for  his  learning,  and  bishop  of  such  a  distinguished 
see,  as  the  Alexandrian  Dionysius,  was  justly  accused  of 
holding  heretical  opinions  concerning  the  Son  of  God.  The 
Roman  synod  did  not  feel  satisfied  ;  which  is  a  proof  that  at 
this  time  the  Church  of  Rome  was  alike  opposed  to  the 
Sabellian  hypothesis,  and  to  the  notion  of  Jesus  Christ  being 
a  creature.  A  letter  was  accordingly  written  by  the  Roman 
Dionysius  to  his  brother  of  Alexandria ;  but  while  the  dis¬ 
cussion  had  been  going  on,  the  latter  city  had  again  become 
disturbed  by  political  dissensions. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  261  ^Emilianus,  the  governor 
of  Egypt,  was  induced  to  assume  the  title  of  emperor.  The 
army,  which  was  disinclined  to  Gallienus,  supported  him,  and 
in  a  short  time  he  had  possession  of  the  whole  of  Egypt,  and 
the  Thebaid.  Alexandria  was  the  only  place  where  his  au¬ 
thority  was  disputed.  The  inhabitants  had  always  entered 
with  violence  into  political  quarrels c ;  and  before  the  Easter 
of  262  they  had  made  the  city  a  scene  of  warfare  and  blood¬ 
shed.  Dionysius  uses  the  strong  expression,  that  it  would 
have  been  easier  at  that  time  to  have  travelled  from  the  east 
to  the  west,  than  to  have  gone  from  one  part  of  Alexandria 

t  Ilerodian.  IV.  15. 
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to  another".  He  speaks  of  places  in  the  heart  of  that 
populous  city  being  entirely  deserted ;  and  we  may  form 
some  notion  of  the  real  state  of  things,  when  we  find  that  the 
bishop,  who  wished  to  address  his  clergy  previous  to  Easter, 
was  obliged  to  do  it  by  letter,  and  found  a  difficulty  in  con¬ 
veying  it  when  it  was  written.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
spirit  of  party  raised  the  usual  feeling  of  hostility  against  the 
Christians  ;  but  the  Christians  were  themselves  divided  in 
their  political  sentiments ;  and  while  some  took  part  with 
H2milianus,  others  supported  Gallienus.  Dionysius  however 
was  still  so  attentive  to  his  duties,  as  to  write  on  the  subject 
of  Easter  to  an  Egyptian  bishop  ;  and  it  was  probably  in  the 
midst  of  these  scenes  of  anarchy,  that  he  contrived  to  send 
an  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  He  asked  in 
the  first  place,  that  he  might  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him.  He  then  mentioned  the  letter 
which  he  had  already  written  in  his  defence,  and  lamented 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  times  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  transmit  a  copy  to  Rome.  The  letter  had  probably 
been  sent  into  Pentapolis  as  soon  as  it  was  written  ;  and 
Dionysius,  having  kept  no  copy  of  it,  was  not  able  at  present 
to  send  a  messenger  from  the  city.  This  would  certainly 
have  been  the  case  at  some  period  of  the  present  year,  when 
Alexandria  was  besieged  by  Theodotus,  one  of  Gallienus1 
generals.  It  might  have  been  possible  to  communicate  with 
Rome  by  sea,  but  the  city  would  be  sure  to  be  invested  on 
the  land  side,  that  AEmilianus  might  not  be  assisted  from  his 
friends  in  Egypt.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  city 
surrendered  ;  and  iEmilianus  being  taken  prisoner,  the  whole 
of  Egypt  submitted  to  Gallienus. 

Dionysius  having  received  a  statement  of  the  objections 
which  were  made  to  his  doctrines,  drew  up  a  work  in  four 
books,  entitled  Mefatation  and  Defence ,  and  transmitted  it  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome.  Some  few  fragments  of  this  work  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  charges 
against  Dionysius  were  entirely  groundless.  In  the  following 
century  his  authority  was  claimed  by  the  Arians,  as  being  on 
their  side ;  and  we  might  be  satisfied  of  the  falsehood  of  this 
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claim,  when  we  find  a  defence  of  him  written  by  Athanasius, 
his  successor  in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  and  the  great  oppo¬ 
nent  of  the  Arians.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  at  the 
time  when  Dionysius  wrote,  the  Arian  controversy  had  not 
yet  been  heard  of ;  and  he  may  have  used  some  expressions, 
which  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century  would  have  avoided,  as 
being  then  capable  of  two  meanings.  In  exposing  the  errors 
of  Sabellius,  and  in  proving  that  God  the  Son  was  not 
actually  the  same  with  God  the  Father,  he  had  dwelt  very 
strongly  upon  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  shew  the 
human  nature  of  Christ.  In  arguing  that  the  Father  and  the 
Son  are  not  one  and  the  same  Being,  he  had  observed,  incau¬ 
tiously  perhaps,  and  irrelevantly,  that  a  tree  is  not  the  same 
with  the  person  who  plants  it,  nor  a  ship  with  the  person  who 
builds  it.  From  these  and  other  expressions  it  was  inferred, 
that  he  meant  to  speak  of  the  Son  as  made  or  created  by  the 
Father.  But  he  said  in  reply,  that  whenever  he  spoke  of  the 
Son  being  made ,  he  spoke  with  reference  to  his  human  nature ; 
and  he  referred  to  other  illustrations  which  he  had  used,  such 
as  a  stem  growing  from  a  root,  and  a  river  flowing  from  its 
spring  ;  where  the  stem  and  the  river  are  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  root  and  the  spring,  though  they  are  not  actually 
the  same.  With  respect  to  the  Son  being  of  one  substance 
with  the  Father,  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  happened 
to  use  the  word  consubstantial ,  which,  as  he  says,  does  not 
occur  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  he  contended,  that  all  the 
notions  which  are  attached  to  the  term,  are  implied  in  many 
passages  of  his  letters,  as  in  the  two  instances  already  adduced 
of  the  stem  and  its  root,  the  river  and  its  spring,  and  in  the 
analogy  to  which  he  had  referred  of  a  human  son  being  ne¬ 
cessarily  of  the  same  substance  or  nature  with  his  father. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  Arians  should  ever  have  felt 
anxious  to  press  the  authority  of  Dionysius  as  favourable  to 
themselves :  for  though  he  was  denounced  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome  as  heretical,  this  very  fact  shews  that  the  belief  of  the 
Catholic  church  was  contrary  to  that  which  the  Arians  sup¬ 
posed  Dionysius  to  have  held.  If  Dionysius  was  called  to 
account  for  speaking  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a,  creature ,  it  seems  to 
follow  of  course  that  the  Catholic  church  did  not  believe  him 
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to  be  a  creature  :  so  that  if*  the  accusations  against  Dionysius 
were  true,  he  was  undoubtedly  heretical ;  or  if  they  were  not 
true,  he  was  not  an  Arian.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that 
the  charge  brought  against  him  of  not  considering  the  Son  to 
be  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  is  a  convincing  proof 
that  the  church  in  that  day  held  this  belief ;  and  unless  a 
man  was  prepared  to  acknowledge  it,  he  was  liable  to  be 
denounced  as  maintaining  heretical  tenets.  Whatever  Dio¬ 
nysius  may  have  written  in  his  first  publications  upon  the 
Sabellian  controversy,  it  is  demonstrable  from  his  Refutation 
and  Defence,  that  he  held  the  divinity  of  the  Son,  and  his 
consubstantiality  with  the  Father,  in  the  fullest  and  highest 
sense  of  which  those  words  are  capable.  If  he  is  to  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  error  at  all,  he  perhaps  came  nearer  to  what  was 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  the  Nestorian  heresy,  and 
which  made  a  complete  separation  between  the  divine  and 
human  natures  of  Christ.  But  such  a  theory  had  not  been 
heard  of  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  ;  and  the  bishop  would 
perhaps  have  altered  some  of  his  expressions,  if  he  had  been 
aware  of  the  inferences  which  might  have  been  drawn  from 
them.  The  sentiments  of  the  church  upon  these  mysterious 
points  may  also  be  gathered  from  a  few  fragments  of  a  work 
written  against  Sabellius  by  Dionysius  bishop  of  Romex.  He 
appears  to  have  published  several  works,  none  of  which  have 
come  down  to  us. 

The  bishop  of  Alexandria  was  not  the  only  writer  of  these 
times,  who  has  been  falsely  suspected  of  holding  heretical 
tenets.  Gregory,  bishop  of  Neocmsarea,  in  Pontus,  had 
written  a  book  against  HClianus,  an  heathen,  who  had  accused 
the  Christians  of  believing  in  a  plurality  of  Gods.  The  charge 
was  founded  upon  the  fact  of  divine  worship  being  paid  to  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  well  as  to  the  Father ;  and  if 
the  work  of  HHianus  was  extant,  it  would  furnish  a  strong- 
proof  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  held  by  the  Christ¬ 
ians  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  Gregory  published 
an  answer  to  this  attack  ;  and  in  attempting  to  explain  to 
the  heathen,  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  were  one  in  hypo¬ 
stasis,  i.  e.  in  substance  or  essence,  he  appeared  to  say,  that 
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they  were  not  two  really,  but  only  metaphysically.  The 
Sabellians  claimed  this  explanation  as  favouring  their  own 
views ;  but  Basil,  who  has  preserved  this  information,  and 
who  had  read  Gregory’s  treatise,  has  assured  us  that  the 
assertion  was  entirely  unfounded  y.  He  states  that  the  doc¬ 
trines  which  Gregory  had  taught,  had  contributed  materially 
to  check  Sabellianism ;  and  if  the  fact  had  been  otherwise, 
his  memory  would  certainly  not  have  been  so  cherished  in  the 
church  at  large. 

The  Christians  in  Alexandria  had  enjoyed  but  a  short 
repose  from  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  when  they  were  visited 
by  the  pestilence  which  had  now  for  ten  years  been  afflicting 
various  parts  of  the  world.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom 
of  Dionysius  to  publish  a  kind  of  pastoral  charge  every  year, 
at  the  approach  of  Easter;  and  in  262,  (the  year  following 
the  siege,)  he  describes  the  plague  as  committing  dreadful 
ravages.  As  was  usual  in  such  calamities,  the  conduct  of  the 
Christians,  when  contrasted  with  that  of  the  heathen,  was 
very  striking.  The  bishop  does  not  pretend  to  say  that  the 
former  were  preserved  by  any  miraculous  interference :  on 
the  contrary  he  states  distinctly  that  they  suffered  severely  : 
but  the  deaths  were  perhaps  made  more  numerous  by  the 
affection  of  friends  and  relations,  who,  wholly  regardless  of 
contagion,  persisted  in  rendering  every  office  to  the  sick  and 
dying  :  whereas  the  recklessness  of  the  heathen,  and  their 
cruel  neglect  of  each  other  in  their  last  extremities,  were 
sadly  apparent.  We  have  seen  that  this  had  the  effect,  in 
Pontus,  of  inducing  many  of  the  heathen  to  embrace  Christ¬ 
ianity  ;  and  we  may  hope  that  Dionysius,  after  his  numerous 
troubles  and  vexations,  had  the  consolation  of  witnessing  this 
happy  result  in  his  own  diocese. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  empire  had  been  suffering  from 
another  scourge,  which  appears  to  have  begun  in  the  same 
year  with  the  pestilence.  This  was  the  irruption  of  the 
Goths  and  other  barbarous  nations  into  several  provinces  of 
the  empire.  Asia  Minor  was  overrun  by  these  savage  in¬ 
vaders,  who,  while  they  swept  through  the  country  like  a 
torrent,  carried  away  with  them  as  prisoners  many  of  the 

y  Epist.  CCXX.  5.  p.316. 
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inhabitants.  It  has  been  observed  that  this  circumstance 
conduced  in  the  end  to  a  rapid  extension  of  the  Gospel. 
Christians  and  heathens  were  alike  exposed  to  these  preda¬ 
tory  incursions,  and  many  of  the  clergy  were  carried  into  the 
countries  from  whence  the  invaders  came.  A  writer  of  the 
fifth  century2  who  has  mentioned  the  circumstance,  states 
that  many  of  the  heathen  were  converted  by  seeing  the 
miraculous  cures  and  exorcisms  performed  by  the  Christians. 
He  adds,  which  will  perhaps  gain  more  general  credence, 
that  the  pious  life  and  amiable  conduct  of  these  men  con¬ 
tributed  to  produce  the  same  happy  effects.  A  Cappadocian 
named  Eutyches  has  obtained  particular  mention,  as  being 
instrumental  in  these  conversions3.  There  is  good  evidence 
that  the  nations  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  were  among  the 
number  of  those  who  received  the  Gospel ;  and  the  writer 
quoted  above  mentions  also  the  Gallic  or  German  tribes 
which  lived  upon  the  Rhine  and  extended  to  the  Ocean:  but 
the  conversion  of  these  people  at  as  early  a  period  as  the 
third  century  requires  confirmation.  It  cannot  however  be 
doubted  that  these  repeated  incursions  of  barbarous  tribes 
were  productive  of  much  misery  and  of  many  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  to  the  Christians  as  well  as  to  the  heathen.  A  letter 
is  extant  of  Gregory  of  Neocaesarea,  in  Pontus,  from  which  it 
appears  that  many  Christians  had  entirely  forgotten  the 
religion  which  they  professed ;  and  had  rather  copied  the 
licentious  manners  of  their  invaders,  than  endeavoured  to 
bring  them  over  to  a  purer  creed b.  The  times  were  well 
calculated  to  try  the  faith  of  such  imperfect  believers.  There 
must  also  have  been  many  faithful  servants  of  Christ,  who 
felt  the  bitterness  of  slavery  in  a  foreign  land.  We  may  hope 
that  these  cases  were  another  means  of  impressing  the  hea¬ 
then  with  a  favourable  notion  of  the  Gospel.  The  church  of 
Rome,  as  we  have  already  seenc,  had  been  distinguished  from 
an  early  period  for  sending  relief  to  the  Christians  of  other 

z  Sozomen.  II.  6.  See  also  Paul.  a  Basil.  Epist.  164.  p.  255. 

Diac.  Hist.  Miscel.  X.  14.  Philo-  b  Apud  Routh.  Rel.  Sacr.  vol.  II. 
storg.  H.  E.  II.  5.  The  latter  says  p.  437. 
that  the  celebrated  Ulphilas  was  de-  c  Lecture  XIX.  page  412. 
scended  from  these  prisoners. 
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countries,  who  were  in  a  state  of  suffering.  The  opportunity 
for  such  charitable  contributions  was  now  very  pressing ;  and 
Dionysius,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  excited  his  flock  to  make 
a  subscription  for  the  ransom  of  Christian  prisoners,  who  had 
been  carried  away  from  Cappadocia (l.  The  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  the  church  of  Caesarea  in  that  country  was  read 

4/ 

publicly  in  the  congregations  in  the  time  of  Basil,  that  is,  in 
the  fourth  century :  which  shews  that  such  acts  of  kindness 
were  not  apt  to  be  forgotten  :  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  Roman  church  stood  alone  in  contributing 
to  the  ransom  of  Christian  prisoners. 

There  seemed  however  to  be  a  fatality  attending  the 
Alexandrian  diocese,  which  hindered  it  from  enjoying  peace. 
Heretical  opinions  and  civil  dissensions,  either  conjointly  or 
alternately,  kept  the  Christians  in  a  perpetual  state  of  dis¬ 
quiet  :  and  now  when  political  rivalry  had  ceased,  a  new 
agitation  was  excited  in  religion  by  a  revival  of  the  doctrine 
of  a  millennium.  I  have  mentioned,  when  speaking  of  Papias, 
that  not  only  this  disciple  of  the  apostles,  but  Justin  Martyr, 
Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and  others,  had  also  professed  a  belief 
that  Christ  was  to  reign  upon  earth  for  a  thousand  years 
previous  to  the  general  resurrection.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  this  was  a  very  different  notion  from  that  of 
Cerinthus,  who  made  the  joys  of  this  terrestrial  kingdom  to 
be  of  a  gross  and  sensual  kind.  Some  opinion  of  this  sort 
prevailed  in  Arsinoitis,  a  district  of  Egypt,  for  a  considerable 
period.  Disputes  and  dissensions  upon  the  subject  were 
becoming  frequent,  and  Nepos  a  bishop  wrote  a  book  which 
obtained  great  popularity,  and  which  rather  supported  the 
Cerinthian  notion  of  a  millennium.  The  work  was  entitled, 
A  Confutation  of  the  Allegorists  :  and  the  allegorical  method 
of  interpretation,  which  was  carried  to  such  lengths  by 
Origen,  had  perhaps  contributed  to  lessen  the  expectation  of 
Christ's  terrestrial  kingdom.  Nepos  and  the  millenarians  of 
his  party  were  for  taking  the  expressions  of  scripture  in  their 
literal  sense :  and  though  their  views  appear  to  have  been 

d  Basil.  Epist.  70.  p.  164.  This  is  there  can  he  no  doubt  upon  the 
understood  of  Dionysius  of  Rome  subject,  if  the  Letter  was  addressed 
by  Baronius  and  Tillemont :  and  to  Pope  Damasus. 
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different  from  those  which  had  been  hitherto  entertained6, 
they  probably  went  much  further  than  they  ought  in  anti¬ 
cipating  the  joys  which  awaited  them  hereafter.  Dionysius 
now  thought  it  time  to  interfere.  Nepos  himself  was  dead  ; 
but  his  book  was  considered  unanswerable  by  his  party  ;  and 
the  bishop  convened  all  the  clergy  in  the  country,  who  took 
an  interest  in  the  question.  The  discussion  lasted  three 
whole  days ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  read  of  the  good  temper 
and  love  of  truth  which  seemed  to  animate  all  parties.  At 
length  Coracion,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  millenarians, 
professed  himself  convinced :  he  pledged  himself  never  to 
preach  such  doctrines  again  ;  as  did  all  those  who  had  before 
agreed  with  himf.  It  is  plain  therefore,  that  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  church  at  this  time  did  not  believe  in  a  millennium  : 
and  the  doctrine  may  have  become  unpopular  by  having  been 
embraced  by  the  Marcionites,  and  still  more  recently  by  the 
Montanists.  The  latter  heretics,  as  I  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  s,  were  perhaps  the  cause  that  Caius,  a  writer  of  the 
Roman  church,  opposed  the  notion  of  a  millennium  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  Dionysius  delivered  his  opinion 
more  publicly  in  a  work  in  two  books  upon  the  Promises :  and 
from  this  time  forward  we  find  few  writers  of  any  note  who 
defended  the  doctrine. 

Egypt  unfortunately  was  not  the  only  country,  in  which 
bold  and  unauthorized  speculations  were  made  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  year  265  a  council  was  held 
at  Antioch,  which  excited  more  general  interest,  and  was 
attended  by  bishops  from  more  distant  dioceses,  than  any 
former  synod.  Paul,  a  native  of  Samosata,  was  at  this  time 
bishop  of  Antioch,  having  succeeded  Demetrianus  in  260 h  ; 
and  his  own  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  Jesus  Christ 
were  the  cause  of  this  numerous  council  being  assembled. 

e  Gennadius  Massil.  de  Eccles.  cell.  XXIII.  5.)  If  Demetrianus  was 
Dogmat.  c.  55.  p.  32.  among  the  number  of  the  slain,  it  is 

f  Dionys.  ap.  Eus.  H.E.  VII.  24.  possible  that  Paul  may  have  been 
s  Page  489.  appointed  in  a  moment  of  confusion, 

h  It  seems  to  have  been  in  this  when  the  soundness  of  his  tenets 
year,  that  Antioch  was  taken  by  the  was  not  considered.  It  seems  cer- 
victorious  Sapor,  and  many  thou-  tain  from  his  future  history,  that 
sands  of  the  inhabitants  massacred,  the  Christians  in  Antioch  did  not 
( Zosim .  I.  27.  p.  36.  Ammian.  Mar-  take  part  with  the  Persians. 
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If  we  may  believe  the  aocount  which  was  given  by  the  bi¬ 
shops,  his  contemporaries,  heretical  pravity  was  only  one  in  a 
catalogue  of  enormities,  which  disgraced  the  character  of 
Paul.  He  is  represented  as  rapacious,  and  fraudulent  in 
amassing  wealth ;  proud  and  haughty  in  his  demeanour ;  and 
even  openly  licentious  in  his  moral  conduct.  We  may  suppose 
the  charges  to  be  exaggerated  ;  but  there  is  a  statement  of 
facts  concerning  his  ostentation  and  arrogance,  which  shews 
beyond  dispute,  that  Christianity  had  now  assumed  a  posi¬ 
tion  at  Antioch,  which  no  efforts  of  heathenism  could  destrov. 
Paul  appeared  in  public,  with  a  crowd  of  attendants  preceding 
and  following  him  ;  he  was  fond  of  displaying  his  retinue  in 
the  market-place :  he  walked  about  dictating  letters  upon 
business ;  and  had  a  tribunal  for  hearing  causes,  where  he 
expected  his  decisions  to  be  received  with  clamorous  ap¬ 
plause'.  The  imitation  of  official  grandeur  in  all  this  may 
have  excited  ridicule ;  but  it  is  plain  that  the  time  was  gone 
by,  when  a  Christian  was  afraid  of  avowing  his  religion  ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  Paul  was  at  this  time  filling 
a  civil  station  of  some  consequence  in  the  city k.  W e  may  be 
surprised,  that  such  things  could  have  happened  at  Antioch, 
where  the  authority  of  Macrianus  had  been  so  lately  ac¬ 
knowledged  :  but  this  perhaps  is  only  an  additional  proof, 
that  the  final  triumph  of  Christianity  could  not  be  long 
delayed  :  and  we  shall  see  presently,  that  the  Romans  were 
not  at  this  time  the  only  persons  who  had  the  patronage  of* 
civil  appointments  in  Antioch. 

In  addition  to  all  this  secular  pomp,  the  bishop  of  Antioch 
had  become  heretical  in  an  important  article  of  faith.  The 
official  document  already  quoted  represents  him  as  following 
the  heresy  of  Artemas.  We  have  seen  that  Artemas,  like 
his  predecessor  Theodotus,  believed  J esus  Christ  to  be  a  mere 
man,  and  denied  his  preexistence,  though  he  allowed  his 
miraculous  conception.  Paul  agreed  with  Artemas  so  far  as 
to  believe  in  the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus,  and  to  deny 
his  preexistence;  but  his  creed  was  much  more  metaphysical; 

1  Epist.  Concil.  Antioch,  apud  Ducenarius.  See  Mosheim.  De  He- 
Eus.  H.  E.  VII.  30.  bus  ante  Const.  Ssec.  III.  §.35.  p. 

k  He  was  probably  Procurator  704. 
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and  it  is  plain,  that  he  had  meddled  with  the  mysticism  of 
the  later  Platonists.  He  did  not  refuse  to  call  Christ  God  ; 
and  though  he  believed  him  to  have  been  born  a  mere  man, 
he  acknowledged  that  something  divine  resided  in  him  after 
his  birth.  This  may  account  for  the  doctrines  of  Paul  being 
said  by  some  of  the  ancients  to  resemble  those  of  the  Ebion- 
ites ;  for  the  latter  supposed,  that  Christ ,  an  emanation 
from  God,  was  united  to  Jesus  after  his  baptism.  This  how¬ 
ever  was  not  the  notion  of  Paul  concerning  the  divinity 
inherent  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  had  recourse  to  the  philosophy 
of  Plato,  and  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  external 
manifestation  of  the  Logos  or  Reason  of  God.  This  Logos 
had  no  personal  preexistence,  distinct  from  God  himself,  but 
was  put  forth  by  God  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  ;  and  Christ 
was  the  result  of  this  union  of  Jesus  with  the  Logos1.  There 
is  an  evident  resemblance  between  this  hypothesis  and  that  of 
Sabellius,  as  was  pointed  out  by  many  of  the  Fathers  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  entered  so 
openly  into  the  system  of  Sabellius.  The  fundamental  error 
of  Paul  was  to  deny  that  Christ  had  any  distinct  personal 
existence,  before  the  time  when  Jesus  was  born  from  Mary  : 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  he  bv  no  means  believed  Jesus  Christ 
to  be  a  mere  human  being,  in  the  modern  sense  of  that 
expression.  His  impiety  was  most  extravagant,  if  as  is  as¬ 
serted  in  the  letter  of  the  council,  he  forbade  the  singing  of 
hymns  in  honour  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  yet  allowed  others  to 
be  sung,  which  spoke  of  himself  as  an  angel  that  came  down 
from  heaven.  We  may  hope,  however,  that  this  charge  was 
founded  on  some  mistake. 

That  the  bishop  of  so  great  a  see  as  Antioch  should  be 
accused  of  heresy,  was  a  newT  event  in  the  annals  of  the 
church.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  had  been  denounced  to  his 
namesake  of  Rome  ;  and  if  he  had  not  cleared  himself  by  his 
publications,  the  bishops  of  the  western  churches  would 
perhaps  have  deliberated  upon  his  case.  Rome  would  then 
have  been  the  properest  place  for  the  assembling  of  a  council. 
But  Antioch  was  at  a  great  distance  from  Rome ;  and  there 

1  Concerning  the  tenets  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  I  would  refer  to  my 
Bampton  Lectures,  note  102. 
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is  no  evidence,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome,  or  any  European 
bishop,  was  invited  to  attend  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
matter  required  a  numerous  meeting ;  and  among  the  persons 
who  sat  in  judgment  upon  Paul,  we  find  the  names  of  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  prelates  of  the  third  century.  Fir- 
milianus  of  Cappadocia,  Gregory  and  Athenodorus  of  Pontus, 
and  Helenus  of  Tarsus,  have  already  attracted  our  attention. 
There  were  present  also  Hymenaeus,  who  had  lately  succeeded 
Mazabanes  as  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  Theotecnus  of  Caesarea 
in  Palestine,  Nicomas  of  Iconium,  and  Maximus  of  Rostra  in 
Arabia,  beside  many  other  bishops  and  presbyters.  Diony¬ 
sius  of  Alexandria  was  requested  to  attend,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  plead  his  great  age  and  bodily  infirmity  as  an 
excuse.  He  had  held  a  correspondence  with  the  bishop  of 
Antioch  upon  the  subject,  and  he  now  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
council,  in  which  he  refuted  ten  propositions  that  had  lately 
been  published  by  Paul.  He  did  not  think  proper  to  send 
his  answer  to  Paul  himself,  though  it  was  addressed  to  him  ; 
but  he  sent  it  to  the  council,  as  containing  his  recorded 
sentiments,  which  he  was  not  able  to  deliver  in  person.  The 
letter  is  still  extant m  :  and  this  transaction  was  probably  the 
last,  in  which  Dionysius  was  engaged ;  for  he  died  a  few  days 
after  writing  the  letter",  having  filled  the  see  of  Alexandria 
nearly  twenty  years.  His  successor  was  Maximus,  who  had 
been  a  sharer  in  his  sufferings  during  the  persecution  of 
Valerian. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  the  words  of  Eusebius0,  that 
there  were  several  meetings  upon  this  subject ;  or  he  may 
mean,  that  the  bishops  assembled  at  Antioch  held  many 
different  sessions.  Firmilianus  certainly  appears  to  have 
gone  twice  to  Antioch  P :  and  it  being  generally  the  custom 
for  the  oldest  bishop  to  preside  at  these  councils M,  it  is 

m  It  has  been  pronounced  spuri-  words  reported  by  Eusebius  will 
ous  by  Valesius,  because  the  letter  bear  the  construction  which  I  have 
of  the  council  says  that  Dionysius  put  upon  them.  See  Tillemont, 
eneaTeiXev  els  rrjv  'Avrio^eiav,  to v  Memoires,  tom.  IV.  p.886. 
r/yepovci  rrjs  nXdvqs  ovfte  npocrprja-ews  n  Hieron.  Catal.  Script. 
d^id)(ras'  ov§e  7 rpos  npocroiivov  ypd-  0  H.  E.  VII.  28. 

\Jsas  avTco  aXXa  rfj  TrapoiKia  ndcrr]  P  lb.  30. 

(Eus.H.i£.  VI 1. 30.)  whereas  the  work  ^  Ttovre  Kara  Hovtov  emaKontov,  o)v 
in  question  appears  to  be  addressed  n dXpas  &)?  dpxcuoTaros  npovreraKTo. 
to  Paul :  but  I  conceived  that  the  Eus.  H.  E.  V.  23. 
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probable  that  this  distinction  was  given  at  present  to  Firmi- 
lianus.  Others  have  thought,  that  the  place  of  president  was 
held  by  Helenus  of  Tarsus r.  The  supporters  of  Paul  were 
accused  afterwards  of  having  managed  the  conference  with 
great  subtilty.  They  endeavoured  to  involve  their  meaning 
in  equivocal  expressions,  so  as  to  escape  detection.  Paul 
even  went  so  far  as  to  promise  to  alter  his  opinions  :  and 
Firmilianus,  who  wished  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  an  open 
rupture,  advised  the  council  to  make  no  decision  for  the 
present.  Paul  therefore  continued  bishop  of  Antioch  :  and 
as  far  as  might  be  inferred  from  any  expressed  declarations, 
the  divinity  and  preexistence  of  Christ  were  doctrines  held 
unanimously  by  all  the  eastern  churches :  but  we  shall  see 
presently,  that  the  unanimity,  which  the  council  had  hoped  to 
enforce,  was  no  more  than  specious. 

Other  bishops  who  attended  the  council,  beside  Firmilianus, 
were  now  at  an  advanced  age.  It  seems  probable,  that  the 
two  brothers  Gregory  and  Athenodorus  did  not  long  survive  : 
and  we  might  believe  the  stories  which  are  told  of  Gregory’s 
miracles,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  left  only  seventeen  heathen  in  his  diocese.  Such  is  the 
statement  of  his  biographer s,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  the 
following  century :  but  our  suspicions  will  perhaps  be  in¬ 
creased,  when  we  find  it  added,  that  this  was  the  exact 
number  of  Christians  whom  he  had  found  upon  entering  on 
his  diocese.  It  seems  incredible,  that  a  bishop  should  have 
been  appointed  to  a  congregation  of  only  seventeen  persons  : 
but  the  name  of  Gregory  would  not  have  become  so  cele¬ 
brated,  if  he  had  not  exerted  himself  successfully  in  converting 
the  heathen ;  and  we  must  remember  that  a  diocese,  or  as  it 
was  then  called,  a  parish,  was  confined  in  those  days  to  a 
single  city  and  the  district  round  it.  I  have  already  expressed 
my  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  the  miracles  ascribed  to 
Gregory.  It  is  the  frequency  and  stupendous  nature  of  them, 
which  cause  them  to  be  rejected :  but  I  would  again  repeat 
what  has  been  said  upon  this  subject,  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  miraculous  powers  having  entirely  disappeared  in 

r  Tillemont,  Memoires,  tom.  IV.  p.  574.  Basil,  de  Spir.  Sanct.  XXIX. 
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the  third  century.  It  might  rather  be  thought  that  some 
traces  of  them  still  remained  :  and  if  God  thought  fit  to 
continue  occasionally  these  attestations  to  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  the  conversion  of  the  barbarians,  who  overran  Asia 
in  the  time  of  Gregory,  might  appear  a  suitable  cause  for 
such  interpositions. 

These  invasions  appear  to  have  been  the  only  inconvenience 
which  the  Christians  sustained  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus ;  and 
they  affected  the  heathen  as  much  as  themselves.  The  pes¬ 
tilence  ended  in  267,  having  continued  its  ravages  for  fifteen 
years.  The  Platonists  were  perhaps  at  this  time  the  most 
zealous  and  the  most  sincere  opponents  of  the  Gospel.  But 
it  was  the  war  of  the  pen,  in  which  they  were  principally 
engaged.  I  have  mentioned  that  Plotinus  settled  in  Rome  in 
245,  where  he  continued  till  his  death  in  270.  His  school 
acquired  great  celebrity  ;  and  one  of  his  pupils  was  Amelius, 
who  is  quoted  by  many  of  the  Fathers1,  as  having  attempted 
to  reconcile  the  opening  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Plato.  In  262  the  school  of  Plotinus  received  a 
powerful  accession  in  Porphyry,  a  native  of  Tyre,  who  had 
studied  under  Longinus,  a  Platonic  philosopher  at  Athens, 
and  now  came  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  nearly  six  years, 
and  then  went  into  Sicily.  He  was  one  of  the  bitterest 
enemies  that  the  Gospel  ever  encountered,  and  wrote  a  work 
against  it  in  twenty-one  books u.  He  also  published  a  life  of 
Pythagoras,  which,  like  the  life  of  Apollonius  already  men¬ 
tioned x,  was  intended  as  a  covert  attack  upon  Christianity. 
Pythagoras  was  represented  as  having  worked  stupendous 
miracles,  and  as  having  imparted  the  same  power  to  Empe¬ 
docles,  Epimenides,  and  others ;  by  which  means  it  was 
thought  that  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity  might  be  weakened  y.  Methodius,  bishop  of 
Tyre,  is  known  to  have  written  an  answer  to  the  attacks  of 
Porphyry7-,  but  his  work  has  long  since  perished.  It  was 
perhaps  fortunate,  that  these  later  Platonists  had  become  so 

t  Eus.  Prcep.  Evang.  XI.  19.  p.  x  Lecture  XXII.  page  477. 

540.  Cyril.  Alex,  in  Julian.  VIII.  p.  y  See  Kusterus  in  Iamblich.  vit. 
283.  Thodoret.  Serm.  II.  ad  Grcecos,  Pythag.  c.  II.  p.  7.  c.  XIX.  p.  78. 
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mystical  in  their  sentiments  and  so  obscure  in  their  language, 
that  the  initiated  only  could  understand  their  writings.  Tt 
was  impossible,  that  general  readers  could  enter  into  the 
question,  whether  the  Platonic  Trinity  and  that  of  the 
Christians  was  the  same.  Plotinus  and  Porphyry  affirmed 
this  agreement ;  and  since  the  Christians  (with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions)  were  not  disposed  to  deny  it,  the  controversy  perhaps 
diminished,  rather  than  increased,  the  prejudice  against  them. 
At  the  same  time  the  Platonic  philosophers  were  likely  to 
retard  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel,  by  always  speaking  of  it 
with  contempt,  and  by  trying  to  prove  that  it  was  merely 
a  corruption  of  Platonism.  But  notwithstanding  this  the 
Christians  were  gainers,  by  having  to  meet  the  arguments  ol 
philosophers,  instead  of  the  fire  and  sword  of  persecutors. 

With  respect  to  external  persecution,  they  seem  to  have 
been  free  from  it,  from  the  death  of  Macrianus  in  261,  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  This  emperor,  who  favoured 
them  from  the  first,  was  not  likely  to  provoke  the  hostility  of 
so  numerous  a  body,  when  every  year  raised  up  some  new 
claimant  for  the  empire.  The  existence  of  these  rival  parties 
was  perhaps  favourable  to  the  Christians.  Gallienus  appears 
to  have  been  a  weak  prince,  and  we  may  wonder  that  he  was 
able  to  stand  so  long  against  so  many  competitors.  If  any 
one  of  his  opponents  could  have  induced  the  others  to  with¬ 
draw,  he  would  probably  have  gained  the  empire  :  but  Gal¬ 
lienus  preserved  the  shadow  of  authority  by  the  number  of 
his  rivals.  He  ought  perhaps,  according  to  Roman  notions, 
to  have  avenged  the  insults  and  captivity  of  his  father  ;  but 
the  secret  was  now  discovered,  that  the  power  of  Rome  was 
unable  to  cope  with  Persia.  Odenatus,  a  citizen  of  Palmyra, 
was  more  courageous,  and  having  quarrelled  with  the  Per¬ 
sians,  he  invaded  their  country,  and  marched  to  the  walls  of 
Ctesiphon.  Gallienus  immediately  gave  him  the  title  of 
emperor,  and  in  fact  surrendered  to  him  the  government  of  the 
East.  The  measure  was  politic,  though  a  melancholy  con¬ 
fession  of  Roman  weakness.  The  new  emperor  followed  up 
his  conquests,  and  gratified  the  vanity  of  Gallienus  by  sending 
him  some  Persian  satraps  to  adorn  a  triumph  which  was 
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celebrated  at  Rome.  The  spectators  of  this  pageantry  did 
not  fail  to  observe,  that  while  Gallienus  was  triumphing  for 
victories  over  Persia,  his  father  was  wearing  out  his  days  as  a 
prisoner  in  that  country.  This  partition  of  the  empire  took 
place  in  264,  and  in  267  Odenatus  with  his  eldest  son  Herod 
was  put  to  death.  His  remaining  sons  being  too  young  to 
succeed,  the  sovereignty  of  Palmyra  and  his  other  titles  to 
empire  were  assumed  by  his  masculine  and  high-minded  queen 
Zenobia.  In  the  following  year  Gallienus  was  persuaded  by 
two  of  his  generals,  Claudius  Martianus  and  Cecropius,  to  go 
against  Aureolus,  who  was  making  himself  formidable  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  The  advice  turned  out  to  be  treacherous  ; 
and  the  feeble  Gallienus,  as  well  as  his  brother  Valerian, 
were  put  to  death  by  the  conspirators  at  Milan.  Claudius 
was  rewarded  by  having  the  imperial  title  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  soldiers,  which  was  shortly  ratified  by  the  senate.  If 
he  began  a  persecution  of  the  Christians  at  Rome,  as  is 
asserted  by  Baroniusa,  we  might  conjecture  that  he  found 
them  disposed  to  honour  the  memory  of  Gallienus,  who  had 
certainly  favoured  them :  but  there  are  good  reasons  for 
thinking  that  no  systematic  persecution  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius b,  though  some  individuals  may  have  suffer¬ 
ed  martyrdom0  :  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  empire,  both 
from  competitors  for  the  throne,  and  from  incursions  of  barba¬ 
rians,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  find  the  emperor  constant 
employment. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  his  authority  was  recognised 
at  Alexandria,  where  part  of  the  city  was  held  by  the  forces  of 
Zenobia,  and  had  been  a  long  time  besieged  by  the  Romans, 
who  had  possession  of  the  remainder.  Two  Christians,  Ana¬ 
tolius  and  Eusebius,  were  able  on  this  occasion  to  render 
essential  sendee  to  their  fellow  citizens.  Anatolius  had 
cultivated  every  branch  of  learning  with  success.  Philosophy, 
mathematics,  dialectics,  rhetoric,  were  all  explained  by  him  to 
his  pupils  :  and  at  the  request  of  many  persons  he  became  the 

a  Ad  an.  269,  270.  Severce.  §.  2.  p.  6.  Tillemont,  Me- 
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founder  of  an  Aristotelian  school  of  philosophy d.  Whether 
he  saw  the  mistake  which  so  many  Christians  had  made  in 
admitting  the  conclusions  of  the  later  Platonists,  we  are  not 
informed :  but  the  revival  of  the  Aristotelian  system  was  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  perhaps  counteracted 
in  some  measure  the  evil  which  Platonism  had  caused  to  the 
Gospel.  During  the  time  of  the  siege,  Anatolius  was  living 
in  that  part  of  the  city  which  was  called  Bruchium,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  reduced  to  great  suffering  for  want  of  food. 
In  the  other  part  of  the  city,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Romans,  there  was  a  Christian  named  Eusebius,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  some  years  before  by  burying  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  martyrs,  or  attending  them  previously  in  prison  e. 
He  had  now  gained  great  influence  with  the  Roman  com¬ 
mander;  and  being  in  communication  with  Anatolius,  he 
obtained  a  promise  that  all  deserters  from  the  other  side 
should  be  favourably  received.  Anatolius  being  informed  of 
this,  contrived  that  nearly  all  the  people  who  were  suffering 
from  the  siege  should  escape  to  the  quarters  of  the  Romans, 
and  when  they  arrived  there,  Eusebius  supplied  them  with 
what  they  wanted.  The  surrender  of  Bruchium  to  the 
Romans,  which  took  place  in  this  year,  was  probably  hastened 
by  the  successful  issue  of  this  scheme  :  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Alexandria,  as  well  as  the  besieging  army,  must  have  felt 
themselves  indebted  to  these  two  Christians.  Not  long  after 
they  went  upon  a  mission  to  Antioch,  which  caused  a  great 
change  in  their  future  destinations. 

d  Eus.  H.  E.  VII.  32.  Valesius  after  Porphyry,  and  to  have  had 
considers  him  to  be  the  same  Ana-  Iambiichus  for  his  pupil, 
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THE  forbearance,  which  had  been  shewn  by  the  council  of 
Antioch  in  265,  produced  no  effect  upon  the  heretical 
bishop.  He  soon  forgot  his  promises,  and  spread  his  erro¬ 
neous  tenets  as  industriously  as  before.  Another  council  was 
accordingly  summoned  in  269.  Some  of  the  bishops  who  had 
met  on  the  former  occasion  were  now  dead  ;  but  we  recognise 
the  names  of  Hymenseus  of  Jerusalem,  Helenus  of  Tarsus, 
Nicomas  of  Iconium,  Theotecnus  of  Caesarea,  and  Maximus  of 
Bostra.  The  names  of  other  bishops  are  also  mentioned a,  and 
Firmilianus  was  again  requested  to  attend  from  Cappadocia. 
The  old  man  set  out  and  travelled  as  far  as  Tarsus,  where  he 
died.  The  whole  number  of  persons  assembled  at  the  council 
is  differently  stated.  Some  accounts  make  them  as  many  as 
180b,  others  not  more  than  80 c,  or  even  70 d;  and  we  may 
reconcile  these  variations,  either  by  supposing  that  several 
who  attended  at  first,  went  away  before  the  council  was 
finished  ;  or  that  the  bishops  only,  who  amounted  to  70  or 
80,  signed  the  final  sentence,  whereas  several  presbyters  and 
deacons  were  present  at  the  deliberations.  A  presbyter 
named  Malchion  took  a  leading  part  in  the  discussion.  He 
was  the  chief  teacher  in  a  school  of  philosophy  at  Antioch : 
which  shews  that  in  that  city,  as  well  as  at  Alexandria,  the 
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heathen  had  no  objections  to  receive  secular  instruction  from 
a  Christian  ;  and  we  cannot  but  conclude,  that  this  toleration 
was  the  cause,  in  many  cases,  of  conversions  to  the  Gospel. 
Malchion  was  perhaps  particularly  suited  by  his  previous 
habits  to  detect  the  subtilty  and  sophistry  of  Paul :  and  we 
learn  something  of  the  proceedings  of  early  councils,  when  we 
find  that  the  questions  put  by  Malchion  to  Paul  were  taken 
down  by  shorthand  writers,  and  afterwards  published.  Two 
other  presbyters  who  attended  the  council  were  Anatolius  and 
Eusebius,  who  must  have  gone  to  Antioch  very  soon  after  the 
service  which  they  had  rendered  to  their  fellow-citizens  at 
Alexandria.  We  are  not  informed  whether  the  bishop  of 
that  see  was  invited  to  attend  as  in  the  former  case :  but  it  is 
certain,  that  he  was  not  personally  present,  and  he  may  have 
sent  these  two  distinguished  presbyters  to  represent  him. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  council  was  to  address  a  letter 
to  Paul,  which  is  still  extant,  in  which  they  give  a  summary 
of  their  religious  creed.  The  matter  is  discussed  at  much 
length,  with  frequent  reference  to  passages  of  Scripture ;  and 
they  state  explicitly,  that  such  belief  had  been  preserved  in 
the  catholic  church  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  to  that 
day.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  their  assertions  of  the 
essential  divinity  of  Christ ;  his  eternal  preexistence ;  his 
creation  of  the  world  ;  his  relation  to  God  as  a  son,  not  as  a 
creature  ;  and  his  miraculous  incarnation.  Such,  we  are  told, 
was  the  belief  of  the  whole  catholic  church  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century.  It  has  been  observed  however,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  that  the  bishops  assembled  at  Antioch  did 
not  speak  of  the  Son  as  of  one  substance  with  the  Father;  by 
which  is  merely  meant,  that  they  did  not  use  the  word  con- 
substantial  ;  for  the  doctrine,  which  is  contained  in  that  word, 
is  clearly  implied  in  the  exposition  of  their  faith.  It  becomes 
therefore  very  immaterial,  whether  that  particular  term  was 
used  or  no ;  and  there  is  as  little  use  as  there  is  fairness  in 
the  remark,  that  the  council  of  Antioch  was  opposed  to  the 
council  of  Nice  upon  that  point.  The  two  councils  were  per¬ 
fectly  unanimous,  as  has  often  been  shewn e  ;  and  if  the  word 
consubstantial  was  purposely  omitted  at  the  council  of  Antioch, 

c  See  Bull,  Drf.  Fid.  Nic.  II.  1.9.  Prsef.  ad  Oionys.  Alex.  Op.  ed.  Rormc. 
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it  was  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  word  being  perverted  by 
the  followers  of  Paul.  We  have  seen  that  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  about  ten  years  before,  had  been  obliged  to  ex¬ 
plain  himself  for  having  omitted  to  use  the  word  consubstantial. 
It  is  therefore  highly  improbable  that  the  whole  church,  in  so 
short  a  period,  should  have  changed  its  mind  concerning  the 
doctrine  implied  in  this  term.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that 
one  way  by  which  Paul  hoped  to  conceal  his  heresy,  was  by 
using  terms  which  were  those  of  the  catholic  church.  On  this 
principle  he  may  have  spoken  of  Jesus  Christ  as  consubstant  ial 
with  Godf;  meaning  that  the  Logos  or  Reason  of  God,  which 
was  part  of  his  substance  or  essence,  was  united  to  the  man 
Jesus.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  he  insisted  upon  this  term 
as  supporting  his  own  view  of  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  and  the 
bishops  would  therefore  rather  avoid  using  it,  though  at  the 
same  time  they  speak  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  begotten  Son,  and 
God  in  essence  and  in  substance.  Others  again  have  said 
that  Paul  did  not  use  the  term,  but  objected  to  his  accusers, 
that  if  they  believed  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  be  consub¬ 
stantial,  they  must  believe  that  there  was  a  common  substance 
prior  to  them  both,  of  which  they  both  partook.  It  has  been 
thought  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  term  consubstantial  not 
being  used  by  the  council  of  Antioch ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  good  grounds  for  concluding  that  neither  of  these 
hypotheses  is  correct ;  that  the  controverted  term  was  not 
used  by  Paul ;  and  that  so  far  from  its  being  rejected  by  the 
council,  it  was  actually  used  in  more  than  one  document 
officially  published  by  the  councils. 

The  letter  seems  to  have  produced  no  effect  upon  Paul ; 
and  after  many  examinations  and  discussions,  he  was  pro¬ 
nounced  excommunicated  from  the  whole  catholic  church,  and 
deposed  from  his  station  of  bishop  of  Antioch.  The  person 
appointed  to  succeed  him  was  Domnus,  who  was  son  of 
JDemetrianus,  the  predecessor  of  Paul  :  which  is  another 
proof  that  the  clergy  at  this  time  were  not  prohibited  from 
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marrying.  It  was  now  essential  that  the  decision  of  the 
council  should  be  known,  that  distant  churches  might  not 
inadvertently  hold  communion  with  a  man,  who  was  in  fact 
no  longer  a  member  of  the  church.  There  could  hardly  be 
occasion  to  send  this  notice  to  any  place  in  Asia,  for  the 
whole  extent  of  that  continent  from  Arabia  to  Pontus  had 
sent  deputies  to  the  council ;  but  we  have  seen,  that  on 
questions  of  much  less  moment  there  was  a  close  intercourse 
kept  up  between  the  churches  of  Asia  and  of  Europe;  and 
though  no  European  bishop  appears  to  have  attended  either 
of  the  councils  of  Antioch,  it  was  very  desirable  that  the 
final  sentence  should  be  made  known  in  the  West.  Accord¬ 
ingly  a  letter  was  drawn  up  by  Malchion,  addressed  to 
Dionysius  bishop  of  Rome,  Maximus  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  to  all  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  representing  the 
catholic  church  throughout  the  world.  It  gave  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  both  councils,  and  ended  with  announcing 
the  excommunication  and  deposition  of  Paul.  The  council 
evidently  thought  itself  competent  to  come  to  this  decision, 
without  consulting  any  other  churches  ;  and  the  object  of  the 
letter,  as  stated  at  the  end,  is  to  tell  the  bishops  of  Rome  and 
Alexandria,  and  all  other  bishops,  that  Domnus,  and  not 
Paul,  was  the  person  with  whom  they  must  hold  communion 
as  bishop  of  Antioch. 

The  inability  of  the  church  to  enforce  its  own  decrees, 
when  not  supported  by  the  civil  power,  is  strikingly  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  sequel  of  the  history  of  Paul.  Domnus  was 
clearly  the  only  legitimate  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  at  least 
seventy  bishops  had  pronounced  Paul  to  be  deposed ;  but  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  empire  rendered 
this  sentence  in  some  measure  of  no  effect.  Paul  had  seen 
the  policy  of  paying  court  to  Zenobia,  rather  than  to  the 
feeble  remnant  of  Roman  authority  in  the  East.  This  extra- 
ordinary  woman  had  cultivated  learning,  as  well  as  other 
qualities  which  fitted  her  for  empire.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Jewess h,  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  she  was  so  by 
birth,  or  from  having  adopted  the  Jewish  religion.  Her 

h  Athanas.  Epist.  ad  mon.  71.  own  pedigree  to  Cleopatra  and  the 
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preceptor  in  Grecian  literature  was  Longinus  the  Platonist, 
whose  treatise  upon  the  Sublime  is  still  extant,  and  who  had 
certainly  read  some  of  the  Jewish  scriptures  in  Greek.  Paul 
of  Samosata  has  been  accused  of  approaching  rather  to  the 
notions  of  the  Jews  concerning  Christ ;  and  having  also 
borrowed  ideas  from  the  Platonic  philosophy,  he  may  have 
made  himself  agreeable  to  Longinus  as  well  as  to  Zenobia. 
Antioch,  which  might  be  called  the  eastern  capital  of  the 
empire,  would  naturally  fall  into  the  hands  of  Odenatus,  and 
after  his  death  into  those  of  his  wife.  She  may  therefore 
have  been  acquainted  with  Paul  from  the  year  264,  if  not 
before ;  and  when  the  sentence  of  deposition  was  pronounced 
against  him,  she  hindered  it  in  some  measure  from  being 
carried  into  effect.  The  place  of  worship,  in  which  the  bishop 
officiated,  ought  to  have  been  given  up  to  Domnus  ;  but  Paul 
still  kept  possession  of  it,  and  there  was  no  power  to  dislodge 
him.  We  are  perhaps  to  conclude,  that  several  of  his  former 
flock  were  willing  to  support  him  ;  and  the  heathen,  who 
knew  any  thing  of  the  matter,  would  take  what  would  be 
called  the  liberal  side ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
schism,  which  lasted  for  nearly  three  years,  would  retard  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel  in  Antioch. 

When  the  council  was  ended,  the  bishops  would  return  to 
their  respective  cities ;  but  the  two  Alexandrian  presbyters, 
Anatolius  and  Eusebius,  were  detained  in  the  East  to  be 
promoted  to  the  highest  stations.  Theoteenus,  bishop  of 
Caesarea  in  Palestine,  fixed  upon  Anatolius  to  succeed  him  in 
his  diocese.  Some  form  of  consecration  by  imposition  of 
hands  was  used  on  such  occasions  ;  and  for  some  time  they 
both  exercised  the  episcopal  functions ;  which  is  the  first 
instance  on  record  of  a  bishop  having  a  coadjutor.  In  the 
mean  time  Eusebius  had  been  elected  bishop  of  Laodicea  in 
Syria,  his  merit  pointing  him  out  for  that  station,  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  vacant  as  he  passed  through  the  city  ;  and  when 
he  died,  he  was  succeeded  by  Anatolius,  who  was  persuaded 
to  leave  Caesarea,  and  supply  the  place  of  his  friend. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome,  lived  to 
receive  the  letter  of  the  council.  He  appears  to  have  died  at 
the  end  of  the  year  in  which  the  council  was  held,  when  he 
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was  succeeded  by  Felix.  The  letter  having  been  addressed 
to  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  as  well  as  to  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  communicate  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  the  fragment  of  a  letter  has  been  preserved1 
addressed  by  Felix  to  Maximus,  which  is  probably  to  be 
placed  about  the  year  270.  The  bishop  of  Rome  appears  to 
have  sent  his  confession  of  faith  to  his  brother  of  Alexandria, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  his  belief  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  his  eternal  preexistence,  and  his  mira¬ 
culous  incarnation  ;  all  which  points  had  been  asserted, 
though  at  much  greater  length,  by  the  council  of  Antioch  ; 
so  that  we  are  now  able  to  say  that  the  whole  catholic 
church,  the  western  as  well  as  the  eastern,  agreed  in  de¬ 
nouncing  Pauls  opinions  as  novel,  unscriptural,  and  heretical. 
Felix,  bishop  of  Rome,  appears  to  have  been  the  author  of 
several  works. 

In  this  same  year  270,  the  emperor  Claudius  died,  and  his 
brother  Quintillus,  who  attempted  to  succeed  to  his  title, 
enjoyed  it  only  seventeen  days,  when  he  was  killed  by  the 
soldiers.  Aurelian  was  then  made  emperor,  whose  activity, 
and  perhaps  we  may  say  his  virtues,  made  him  more  worthy 
of  that  office,  and  more  equal  to  the  burden  of  it,  than  those 
who  had  preceded  him  for  several  years.  His  reign  of  five 
years  was  almost  incessantly  occupied  in  repelling  invasions  of 
barbarians,  or  in  recovering  the  empire  of  the  East  from  the 
intrepid  Zenobia.  By  withdrawing  the  Roman  troops  from 
Dacia,  he  tacitly  allowed  the  Goths  and  Vandals  to  occupy 
that  great  province ;  and  since  the  country  on  both  banks  of 
the  Danube  thus  became  more  settled  and  less  liable  to  hos¬ 
tile  invasion,  we  may  perhaps  date  from  this  period  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Wallachia.  After  successful 

•J 

campaigns  in  Italy,  Pannonia,  and  Gaul  in  271,  Aurelian 
marched  in  the  following  year  into  the  East.  His  progress 
was  marked  by  one  victory  after  another.  Antioch  sur¬ 
rendered  to  him ;  Zenobia  was  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle ; 

1  Cyrill.  Alex.  Apol.  vol.  VI.  p.  tion,  but  apparently  without  reason. 
174.  Concil.  Ephes.  act.  1.  p.  1403.  See  Constant.  Epist.  Rom.  Pontif. 
ed.  Lab.  The  genuineness  of  this  p.  293. 
fragment  has  been  called  in  ques- 
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her  capital,  Palmyra,  was  then  besieged  ;  and  when  it  fell, 
the  unhappy  queen  was  taken  prisoner,  to  swell  the  triumph 
of  Aurelian  at  Rome.  Longinus  also  was  put  to  death  by 
the  conqueror ;  but  we  are  more  concerned  in  considering  an 
act  of  justice  which  he  was  called  upon  to  perform  at  Antioch. 
It  is  a  curious  spectacle  to  see  an  heathen  emperor,  who  was 
marching  to  overthrow  a  rival  sovereign,  appealed  to  by  two 
parties  of  Christians  who  were  disputing  the  possession  of 
a  church.  I  have  stated  that  Paul,  though  excluded  from 
communion  by  the  orthodox  party,  was  able,  by  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Zenobia,  to  keep  possession  of  the  place  of  worship, 
in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  officiate.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  Aurelian  when  he  was  staying  at  Antioch. 
He  would  of  course  not  think  better  of  Paul’s  pretensions 
from  his  having  been  favoured  by  Zenobia ;  but  he  seems,  in 
this  instance,  to  have  given  an  impartial  judgment,  or  at  least 
to  have  taken  the  fairest  means  for  coming  to  a  right  decision. 
It  was  not  likely  that  he  should  himself  be  able  to  say  who 
was  the  rightful  bishop  of  Antioch  ;  and  if  he  had  referred  to 
the  neighbouring  bishops,  he  would  have  consulted  an  inter¬ 
ested  party.  He  therefore  looked  to  the  conduct  of  those 
who  were  at  a  greater  distance,  and  who  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  council.  He  decided  that  he  should  be  the  lawful 
bishop,  with  whom  the  Italian  bishops,  and  particularly  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  held  communion k.  The  emperor  was  per¬ 
haps  informed,  that  letters  of  communion,  as  they  were  called, 
were  exchanged  between  bishops  of  different  sees ;  and  when 
the  council  wrote  to  the  bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  it 
was  to  inform  them  that  these  letters  were  in  future  to  be 
sent  to  Domnus  and  not  to  Paul.  If  the  letter  of  Felix, 
bishop  of  Rome,  to  Maximus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  was 
written  before  this  time,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Felix  would 
have  held  no  communion  with  the  heretical  ex-bishop  of  An¬ 
tioch  ;  and  Aurelian’s  decision  was  therefore  followed  up  at 
once  by  Domnus  being  put  in  possession  of  all  his  rights. 
The  name  of  Paul  does  not  occur  again  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  except  when  his  doctrines  were  condemned  by  sub¬ 
sequent  councils  ;  but  his  followers,  who  were  known  by  the 

*  Eus.  H.  E.  VII.  30. 
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name  of  Paulianists,  continued  as  a  sect  till  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century  ;  and  among  other  peculiarities  of  their 
creed,  they  appear  not  to  have  used  the  trinitarian  form  of 
words  in  the  administration  of  baptism1. 

Aurelian’s  military  successes  continued  in  the  two  following- 
years  ;  and  in  274,  the  unfortunate  Zenobia  graced  his  tri¬ 
umphal  procession  at  Rome.  At  the  end  of  that  year  Felix, 
bishop  of  Rome,  was  succeeded  by  Eutychianus,  and  according 
to  some  accounts  Felix  was  martyred.  The  fact  may  have 
been  so,  and  Baronius  mentions  the  names  of  several  martyrs 
in  different  parts  of  the  world ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  they 
suffered  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  when  Aurelian 
would  be  celebrating  his  quinquennalia,  or  the  fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  accession.  It  is  certain,  that  this  emperor  was 
meditating  a  persecution  of  the  Christians  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  is  represented  as  not  only  cruel  and  sanguinary01, 
but  also  as  superstitious ;  and,  like  his  predecessor  Elaga- 
balus,  he  singled  out  the  sun  as  a  particular  object  of  worship. 
His  mother  had  been  priestess  of  that  deity11,  and  Aurelian 
had  shewn  himself  extravagantly  profuse  in  ornamenting  his 
temples.  This  may  have  made  him  inclined  to  listen  to  the 
advice  which  was  given  him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  to  allow 
a  persecution  of  the  Christians.  It  had  perhaps  begun  in 
Rome,  and  in  the  places  where  he  was  personally  present ; 
but  his  orders  had  not  reached  the  distant  provinces,  when 
he  died,  and  apparently  by  treachery,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Byzantium0.  This  was  in  the  March  of  275,  while  he  was 
making  preparations  for  a  war  with  Persia.  The  interregnum 
of  six  months  which  ensued  was  not  likely  to  be  favourable 
to  the  Christians  ;  but  Tacitus,  who  succeeded  to  the  empire, 
revoked  the  edicts  which  had  been  issued  against  them  by 
Aurelian.  Tacitus  lived  only  a  few  months  after  his  acces- 

1  Innocent.  I.  Epist.  22.  See  also  “  vos,  patres  sancti,  tamdiu  de  ape- 
the  19th  canon  of  the  Council  of  “  riendis  Sibyllinis  dubitasse  libris, 
Nice.  “  perinde  quasi  in  Christianorum 

m  Vopiscus,  Aurel.  36.  “  ecclesia,  non  in  templo  Deorum 

n  Vopiscus,  Aurel.  4.  See  c.  14,  “  omnium,  tractaretis.”  lb.  20.  He 

25,  28,  31,  35,  39,  41.  There  is  was  an  admirer  of  Apollonius  of 
something  like  contempt  for  the  Tyana.  lb.  24. 

Christians  in  the  beginning  of  one  0  Lactant.  de  Mort.  Pers.  6.  Eus. 
of  his  letters  to  the  senate  :  “  Miror  H.  E.  VII.  30.  Orat.  ad  Sanct.  c.  24. 
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sion  ;  and  his  brother  Florianus,  who  assumed  the  imperial 
title  at  Rome,  did  not  long  survive  him.  Probus,  who  had 
been  declared  emperor  in  the  East,  was  more  fortunate  in 
retaining  his  title  and  his  life  :  and  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  his  reign  was  on  the  whole  a  season  of  peace  to  the 
Christians  P. 

This  is,  however,  generally  fixed  as  the  era  of  an  event, 
which  must  be  described  as  extremely  unfortunate  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  The  rise  of  Manicheism  has  been 
placed  by  most  persons  in  the  reign  of  Probus  ;  but  the 
writer,  who  has  investigated  this  subject  with  most  carel, 
has  calculated  that  the  founder  of  this  heresy  died  in  277, 
which  was  the  second  year  of  Probus.  Manes,  or  Manichseus, 
was  born  about  the  year  240  in  Persia.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  was  probably  brought  up  in  Christianity ; 
but  he  had  also  studied  the  religion  of  his  countrymen,  and 
endeavoured  to  form  a  new  system  by  blending  the  two  toge¬ 
ther.  The  Persians  appear  from  a  remote  antiquity  to  have 
believed  in  the  existence  of  two  Principles,  one  good  and 
the  other  evil.  Some  of  them  supposed  each  of  these  two 
Principles  to  be  equally  independent  and  eternal  ;  while 
others  supposed  each  of  them  to  have  proceeded  from  God 
or  the  first  cause.  Zoroaster  had  reformed  the  religion  of 
Persia  about  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  and  had  esta¬ 
blished  the  unity  of  God  on  a  firmer  basis,  by  teaching  that 
He  was  the  author  of  the  two  Principles.  Manes  appears 
to  have  studied  the  Grecian  philosophy,  or  rather  that  cor¬ 
rupt  form  of  it,  which  had  assumed  the  name  of  Gnosticism, 
and  to  have  adopted  from  that  quarter  the  notion  of  Matter 
being  co-eternal  with  God.  I  have  mentioned  that  some  of 
the  Gnostics  may  be  thought  to  have  borrowed  the  doctrine 
of  two  Principles  from  the  Persians ;  but  they  loaded  it  with 
a  series  of  successive  emanations,  whereas  Manes  inculcated 

p  He  is  said  to  have  often  dis-  Manichee  et  duManichdisme.  I  have 
suaded  Aurelian  from  some  act  of  followed  this  writer  in  his  details, 
cruel  severity;  which  might  perhaps  and  the  references  are  given  in  note 
lead  us  to  think  that  he  would  not  13  to  my  Bampton  Lectures.  Much 
have  wilfully  persecuted  the  Christ-  light  is  also  thrown  upon  the  sub- 
ians.  Vopisc.  Prob.  8.  ject  by  Mosheim,  de  Rebus  ante 

Beausobre,  Histoire  critique  de  Const.  Sacc.  III.  §.39,  &c. 
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the  more  simple  belief,  that  God  was  the  cause  of  good,  and 
that  Matter  was  the  cause  of  evil.  Before  he  had  adopted 
these  notions,  he  had  been  ordained  a  presbyter  ;  and  even 
after  he  had  begun  to  teach  them,  he  did  not  intend  to  abjure 
Christianity.  He  still  believed  that  Christ  the  Son  of  God 
had  appeared  upon  earth  to  defeat  the  malice  of  the  evil 
Principle ;  but  his  theory  concerning  matter  led  him  to  adopt 
the  Gnostic  notion,  that  the  body  of  J esus  was  an  incorporeal 
phantom r.  His  notions  concerning  the  second  and  third  per¬ 
sons  of  the  Trinity  were  certainly  very  different  from  those 
which  true  Christians  entertain,  and  some  of  them  might 
perhaps  be  traced  to  the  ancient  superstitions  of  his  country. 
He  is  stated  also  to  have  spoken  of  himself  as  the  Paraclete ; 
and  the  statement  is  in  some  sense  true  ;  but  we  must  not 
understand  it  to  mean,  that  he  identified  himself  with  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  he  only  professed  to  have  received  a  divine 
commission  in  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  by  Jesus  Christ, 
that  the  Paraclete  should  communicate  to  the  world  a  fuller 
and  clearer  revelation.  The  Old  Testament  was  not  received 
by  him  as  a  work  of  any  authority ;  and  though  he  recog¬ 
nised  some  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  he  thought  himself 
at  liberty  to  reject  any  passages  which  were  opposed  to  his 
own  hypotheses. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  a  maintainer  of  such  notions 
would  be  allowed  to  preach  them  to  his  flock.  He  was  accord¬ 
ingly  expelled  from  the  church,  and  found  a  favourable  recep¬ 
tion  with  Sapor,  who  mounted  the  throne  of  Persia  in  241. 
That  prince  listened  to  Manes,  so  far  as  the  doctrine  of  two 
Principles  was  concerned ;  but  when  Manes  proceeded  to 
introduce  his  peculiar  notions  of  Christianity  into  the  religion 
of  his  country,  he  lost  the  favour  of  the  king,  and  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  court.  Upon  the  death  of  Sapor  in  271  or  272, 
he  again  returned,  and  was  well  received  by  Hormisdas,  the 
new  monarch.  This  reign  only  lasted  two  years ;  and  though 
his  son  Varanes  was  inclined  at  first  to  favour  Manes,  he  was 
compelled  to  give  way  to  the  calumnies  and  jealousies  which 
existed  against  him  ;  and  after  a  public  conference,  in  which, 

r  This  may  be  seen  in  some  fragments  of  epistles  of  Manes,  published 
by  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Gr.  vol.  V.  p.  2S4. 

Q  q 
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as  might  have  been  supposed,  Manes  was  defeated,  he  was 
put  to  death,  either  by  crucifixion  or  by  excoriation,  in  277. 
Such,  according  to  the  most  probable  accounts,  is  the  history 
of  Manes ;  to  which  is  perhaps  to  be  added,  that  he  held  a 
disputation  with  Archelaus,  bishop  of  Caschar  in  Mesopo¬ 
tamia.  The  history  of  this  conference,  and  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  used  on  both  sides,  is  still  extant :  but  since  the 
genuineness  of  it  has  been  called  in  question,  and  since  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  the  dialogue  is  not  fictitious,  though 
it  may  still  be  a  work  of  the  third  century,  it  is  safest  not  to 
quote  it  for  matters  of  authentic  history.  The  wars  with 
Persia,  which  began  about  252,  and  lasted  for  a  long  period, 
may  have  been  the  means  of  introducing  the  Manichean 
tenets  into  the  west  :  and  it  was  perhaps  after  the  death  of 
Manes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Probus,  that  they 
became  more  generally  spread.  Bardesanes  had  held  opinions 
in  some  measure  similar  at  the  end  of  the  second  century s: 
but  he  seems  to  have  gained  few  followers,  and  to  have  been 
little  known  out  of  his  own  country.  The  name  of  Manes 
became  much  more  widely  spread.  The  doctrine  of  two 
Principles  was  held  by  many  persons,  who  considered  them¬ 
selves  sincere  Christians ;  and  Manicheism  was  heard  of  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia  down  to  a  very  late  period.  It  is 
however  essential  to  remember,  that  Manes  divided  his  fol¬ 
lowers  into  two  classes,  the  Elect,  and  the  Hearers.  The 
Elect  were  comparatively  few,  and  were  bound  by  rigid  vows 
of  abstinence  and  mortification.  The  Hearers,  though  certain 
injunctions  were  laid  upon  them,  which  were  not  required  of 
ordinary  Christians,  did  not  differ  in  practice  from  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  mankind. 

Probus  had  little  else  to  do  during  the  six  years  of  his 
reign  than  to  check  the  incursions  of  barbarians  into  various 
parts  of  the  empire.  We  now  meet  with  the  Franks,  Alemanni, 
and  other  tribes,  who  have  left  memorials  of  their  name  even 
to  the  present  day.  The  emperor  was  successful  in  all  his 
campaigns  ;  but  none  of  them  furnish  matter  for  ecclesiastical 
history.  The  Christians  had  perhaps  suffered  severely  from 
some  of  the  invaders,  and  would  therefore  have  reason  to  be 

s  See  Lecture  XX.  p.  424. 
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thankful  for  the  victories  of  Probus.  This  was  the  case  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Gaul,  where  one  writer  t  mentions  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  been  the  cause  of  suffering  to  the  Christians ;  and 
Probus  succeeded  in  recovering  that  country  from  their  ra¬ 
vages  in  277.  The  Christians  however  were  exposed  to  no 
trials  which  did  not  also  molest  the  heathen ;  and  though 
they  may  have  been  interested  in  the  success  of  the  emperor’s 
wars,  there  was  nothing  which  brought  them  personally  in 
contact  with  him.  There  is  an  account  of  some  martyrdoms 
having  taken  place  at  Antioch  in  the  reign  of  Probus  u  ;  but 
the  time  is  uncertain,  and  incidents  of  that  kind  may  have 
happened  occasionally,  without  any  instructions  being  given 
by  the  emperor.  The  see  of  Antioch  was  twice  vacant  in  this 
reign,  Timrnus  having  succeeded  Domnus  in  276,  and  being 
himself  succeeded  by  Cyril  in  281. 

Probus  was  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers  in  282,  while  he 
was  preparing  for  a  war  with  Persia ;  and  Carus,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him,  gave  the  title  of  Caesar  to  his  two  sons  Carinus 
and  Numerianus.  The  latter  has  acquired  the  name  of  a 
persecutor ;  and  among  many  other  Christians  who  suffered 
in  this  reign,  Eutychianus,  bishop  of  Home,  is  mentioned, 
who  appears  to  have  died  in  283.  His  successor  was  Caius, 
who  is  said  by  Baronius  to  have  been  nephew  to  the  emperor 
Diocletian ;  but  the  authority  for  this  relationship  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful.  It  is  also  difficult  to  understand  why 
Numerianus  is  named  as  the  author  of  these  cruelties.  The 
army,  which  killed  Probus  and  elected  Carus,  was  stationed 
in  Illyria,  and  Carus  continued  the  expedition  into  Persia, 
taking  with  him  his  son  Numerianus.  There  seems  therefore 
little  opportunity  for  the  latter  to  have  commenced  a  per¬ 
secution  of  the  Christians  at  Rome  ;  and  the  campaign  in 
the  East  was  sufficient  to  occupy  him  and  his  father  for  two 
years.  Carus  died  at  Ctesiphon  in  the  summer  of  284  ;  upon 
which  Numerianus  left  the  army  to  return  to  Italy,  but  was 
put  to  death  in  Thrace  in  the  September  of  the  same  year. 
He  can  therefore  hardly  have  molested  the  Christians  during 
the  short  time  that  he  held  the  empire  with  his  brother 

t  Greg.  Tur.  Hist.  Franc.  I.  32. 

<4  q  2 
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Carinus ;  and  the  latter  had  been  employed  against  the 
barbarians  in  Gaul. 

As  soon  as  the  death  of  Numerianus  was  known,  the 
imperial  title  was  given  by  the  army  to  Diocletian,  a  native 
of  Dalmatia,  and  of  obscure  birth,  but  who  reigned  for  a 
longer  period  than  any  emperor  since  the  days  of  Hadrian  ; 
and  who  furnishes  more  matter,  though  of  a  painful  kind,  for 
the  ecclesiastical  historian,  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  His 
first  care  was  to  give  the  title  of  Caesar  to  Maximianus  Her¬ 
culeus*,  which  was  almost  equivalent  to  associating  him  with 
himself  in  the  empire.  Carinus  still  called  himself  emperor  in 
the  W est ;  and  Gaul,  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  countries  re¬ 
cognised  his  claim  ;  but  after  more  than  one  battle  which  were 
fought  in  285,  Carinus  was  killed,  and  no  rival  of  any  im¬ 
portance  disputed  the  title  of  Diocletian.  He  seems  from  the 
first  to  have  preferred  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia  as  a  place  of 
residence,  and  it  was  here  that  in  286  he  gave  the  title  of 
Augustus  to  Maximianus,  and  admitted  him  as  his  colleague 
in  the  empire.  Such  a  partition  seems  to  have  been  necessary, 
when  one  commander  was  wanted  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
Persia,  and  another  to  check  the  barbarians  who  were  in¬ 
undating  the  west  of  Europe.  If  the  Christians  suffered  in 
the  midst  of  these  military  movements,  it  was  probably  with¬ 
out  the  consent,  or  at  least  without  any  positive  commands, 
of  the  emperors.  Some  martyrdoms  are  mentioned  about 
this  time  in  Lyciay,  and  several  in  Rome2 ;  but  the  emperors 
were  not  present,  and  these  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  in¬ 
sulated  events,  resulting  from  the  cruelty  or  the  caprice  of  some 
particular  magistrate,  or  from  a  temporary  ebullition  of  po¬ 
pular  feeling.  The  martyrdom  of  the  Theban  legion  in 
Switzerland  would  furnish  a  much  stronger  instance,  if  the 
accounts  of  it  could  be  received  as  authentic.  It  may  be  said 
to  have  taken  place  about  the  year  286,  when  Herculeus  was 
on  his  march  into  Ganl ;  and  one  entire  legion  in  his  army  is 
stated  to  have  been  composed  of  Christians.  While  they 

x  His  name  at  full  length  was  7  Baron,  ad  an.  285.  Ruinart. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius  Maxi-  z  Baron,  ad  an.  286. 

mianus  Herculeus. 
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were  encamped  in  a  narrow  defile,  not  far  from  the  head  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  now  called  S.  Maurice,  from  one  of 
these  soldiers,  Herculeus  ordered  this  legion  to  be  decimated 
for  resistance  to  some  orders  which  no  Christian  could  comply 
with.  The  decimation  was  again  repeated  ;  and  the  remain¬ 
der  still  continuing  firm,  he  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to 
death.  Such  is  the  story  of  the  Theban  legion,  which  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  receive  in  all  its  details,  but 
which  may  have  some  foundation  in  fact ;  and  the  local 
tradition  is  certainly  extremely  ancient a.  If  we  may  also 
receive  the  account  of  the  martyrdoms  which  took  place  in 
Gaul  after  the  arrival  of  Herculeus,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Dionysius  the  bishop  of  Paris  suffered  about  that  timeb. 
Herculeus  continued  in  Gaul  till  about  the  year  291.  There 
is  good  evidence0,  that  during  the  latter  part  of  this  century, 
and  before  the  beginning  of  Diocletian’s  persecution,  the  Gos¬ 
pel  was  not  only  making  rapid  progress,  but  the  professors  of 
it  were  enjoying  ample  toleration.  Persons  in  high  stations 
allowed  not  only  their  servants,  but  their  wives  and  children, 
to  profess  themselves  Christians.  Places  about  the  court, 
and  even  in  the  imperial  household,  were  filled  by  Christians d ; 
and  what  is  more  remarkable,  Christians  were  appointed  to 
the  government  of  provinces,  with  an  express  exception  in 
their  favour  for  not  being  obliged  to  assist  at  the  usual 
sacrifices.  Objections  were  no  longer  made  to  the  Christians 
meeting  in  churches  of  their  own ;  and  these  buildings  began 
to  assume  an  appearance  of  architectural  splendour.  It  is 
perhaps  worth  recording,  that  one  of  the  persons  taken  into 
the  household  of  Diocletian  was  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of 
Antioch,  by  name  Dorotheus.  He  was  well  versed  in  profane 


a  Such  seems  to  be  the  conclusion 
of  Mosheim,  who  names  the  prin¬ 
cipal  writers  upon  the  subject.  De 
Rebus  ante  Const.  Saec.  Ill.  §.  22. 
Ruinart  has  admitted  the  Acts  of 
these  martyrs  as  genuine,  p.  274. 
It  was  about  this  same  period  that 
S.  Alban  is  said  to  have  been  mar¬ 
tyred  in  Britain.  Tillemont>  Me- 
moires,  tom.  IV.  p.  1097. 

b  Tillemont,  Memoir es,  tom.  IV. 
p.  995.  tom.  V.  part.  1.  p.  6. 


c  Eus.  H.  E.  VIII.  1. 
tl  A  letter  is  extant  of  Theonas, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  Lucianus, 
who  was  chamberlain  to  Diocletian, 
in  which  he  gives  him  rules  for  his 
own  behaviour  and  for  that  of  the 
other  Christians  about  the  court.  It 
appears  that  the  emperor’s  privy 
purse,  his  wardrobe,  plate,  china, 
and  books,  were  partly  in  the  care 
of  Christians.  Routh,  Rel.  Sacr. 
vol.  III.  p.  307. 
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as  well  as  sacred  literature,  to  which  he  added  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew ;  and  the  emperor  was  so  pleased  with  him,  that  he 
gave  him  the  honourable  and  probably  lucrative  post  of 
presiding  over  the  establishment  for  preparing  purple  die  at 
Tyree. 

Eusebius,  whose  early  years  were  passed  in  viewing  this 
pleasing  prospect f,  has  shewn  himself  to  be  an  impartial 
witness,  by  stating  as  another  proof  of  this  outward  peace, 
that  the  usual  consequences  of  security  were  beginning  to 
shew  themselves.  Pride,  indolence,  jealousies,  and  dissen¬ 
sions,  were  now  to  be  found  in  Christian  congregations :  but 
though  this  was  too  frequently  the  case,  there  were  also 
persons  as  much  distinguished  for  learning  and  piety,  as  at 
any  former  period.  Alexandria  appears  still  to  have  been  the 
centre  of  Christian  learning.  The  see  had  been  vacant  in  282 
bv  the  death  of  Maximus,  when  Theonas  succeeded  :  and 
during  his  time  the  catechetical  school  was  taught  by  a  pres¬ 
byter  named  Achillas,  whose  knowledge  of  sacred  and  profane 
literature  well  qualified  him  for  the  station.  Such  at  least  is 
the  statement  of  Eusebius?,  though  other  authorities11  would 
seem  to  place  the  school  at  this  time  under  the  charge  of 
Serapion  or  Peter :  and  if  we  consider  the  state  of  Christian 
literature  at  Alexandria,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  there  was 
more  than  one  teacher  at  the  same  time.  But  the  learning 
of  the  Christians  appears  still  more  striking,  when  we  find  an 
obscure  city  named  Sebastopolis',  in  the  distant  country  of 
Pontus,  having  for  its  bishop  a  man,  who  is  said  by  Eusebius 
to  have  been  perfect  in  every  branch  of  knowledge.  His  name 
was  Meletius,  in  allusion  to  which  and  to  his  eloquence  he 
was  called  the  honey  of  Attica.  He  was  as  well  versed  in 
philosophy  as  in  the  scriptures  ;  and  all  who  knew  him 
admired  him  as  much  for  the  simplicity  of  his  life,  as  for  the 
extent  of  his  acquirements  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents. 

e  Eus.  H.  E.  VII.  32.  h  Philip.  Sidet.  apud  Dodwell. 

f  He  appears  to  have  been  born  Diss.  ad  Iren.  p.  488. 
between  the  years  260  and  270.  See  *  This  is  the  city  named  by  Phi- 
Danz  de  Eusebio  Ccesariensi  p.  36.  lostorg.  H.  E.  1.  8.  Eustathius  says 
Stroth  in  the  preface  to  his  German  that  he  was  bishop  of  Amasia,  Vit. 
translation  of  Eusebius  says  268.  Eutych. 

s  Eus.  H.  E.  VII.  32. 
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The  persecution  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  century  will 
bring  before  us  many  other  names,  which  were  an  ornament 
to  the  period,  of  which  we  are  now  treating. 

Notwithstanding  the  activity  of  the  two  emperors,  and  the 
success  of  their  arms  against  the  Persians  and  Germans,  new 
opponents  rose  up  in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  and  were 
able  for  some  time  to  set  them  at  defiance.  Carausius,  who 
had  declared  himself  emperor  in  Britain  in  286,  became  so 
formidable,  that  the  two  emperors  met  in  consultation  con¬ 
cerning  him,  and  Maximianus  found  it  necessary  to  build 
a  fleet  for  carrying  on  the  war.  The  first  engagements  were 
so  much  in  favour  of  Carausius,  that  Maximianus  found  it 
advisable  to  make  peace  with  him,  and  even  to  allow  him  the 
use  of  his  imperial  title :  and  in  290  a  fresh  competitor  ap¬ 
peared  in  Egypt  in  the  person  of  Achilleus.  In  the  following 
year  the  two  emperors  met  again  at  Milan,  to  consult  about 
their  affairs  :  and  in  292  they  strengthened  their  means  of 
aggression  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  two  other  persons  with  the 
title  of  Csesar.  These  were  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Galerius 
Valerius  Maximianus  ;  of  whom,  Constantius  took  the  com¬ 
mand  in  Gaul,  having  first  divorced  his  wife  Helena,  and 
married  Theodora  the  stepdaughter  of  Herculeus.  At  the 
same  time  he  sent  his  son  Constantine,  who  was  now  sixteen 
years  old,  to  attend  upon  Diocletian  at  Nicomedia ;  and 
though  he  was  treated  in  a  manner  suited  to  his  rank,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  gaining  military  experience,  the  young 
prince  was  in  fact  kept  as  a  hostage  for  the  good  conduct 
of  his  father.  Constantius  is  said  to  have  been  great  nephew 
of  the  emperor  Claudius k  who  died  in  270:  and  his  wife 
Helena  is  also  said  to  have  been  daughter  of  a  British  prince ; 
but  the  latter  story  has  been  proved  to  be  unfounded,  and 
was  probably  invented  to  cover  the  obscurity  of  her  birth. 
Galerius  at  the  same  time  married  Valeria  the  daughter  of 
Diocletian,  and  took  the  command  in  Illyria.  Herculeus  had 
Africa  and  Italy,  while  Diocletian  protected  the  eastern  part 
of  the  empire,  including  Egypt,  residing  principally  at 
Nicomedia. 

k  Claudius,  Quintillus,  and  Cris-  Eutropius  and  mother  of  Constat 
pus  were  brothers  :  Crispus  had  a  tius.  Treb.  Pollio.  Claud.  13. 
daughter  Claudia,  who  was  wife  of 
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In  this  partition  of  the  empire  the  government  of  Britain 
fell  to  Constantius,  but  he  was  occupied  in  Gaul  for  some 
years,  and  in  the  mean  time  Carausius  was  killed  by  Allectus, 
who  himself  assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  In  296  Allectus 
was  defeated  and  killed,  and  Constantius  then  passed  over 
into  the  island.  About  the  same  time  Diocletian  succeeded 
in  recovering  Egypt.  He  marched  in  person  into  that  coun¬ 
try,  killed  Achilleus,  and  took  Alexandria  after  an  eight 
months"  siege1.  It  was  now  probably  that  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  Julianus  the  proconsul  of  Africa  against  the  Manicheesm. 
It  is  dated  from  Alexandria,  and  shews  that  Manicheism  had 
made  great  progress  in  Egypt.  Among  other  reasons  which 
prejudiced  Diocletian  against  it,  was  its  Persian  origin.  He 
had  felt  the  difficulty  of  subduing  the  Persians  by  arms,  and 
he  was  now  afraid  that  they  were  going  to  overrun  the  world 
with  a  new  and  dangerous  doctrine.  The  proconsul  had 
written  to  the  emperor  upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  he  confounded  the  Christians  with  the  Ma- 
nichees.  There  are  passages  in  the  emperoPs  letter,  which 
might  well  have  caused  alarm  to  the  Christians.  He  speaks 
very  strongly  of  the  old  religion  being  supplanted  by  a  new 
one,  and  of  the  criminality  of  suffering  established  usages  to 
go  into  decay.  He  accordingly  ordered,  that  persons  pro¬ 
fessing  Manicheism  should  suffer  capitally,  that  their  books 
should  be  burnt,  and  their  property  confiscated:  but  if  any  of 
them  happened  to  be  high  in  rank  or  station,  their  property 
should  be  seized,  and  themselves  sent  to  work  in  the  mines. 
The  mind,  which  could  dictate  such  a  letter  as  this,  was  not 
far  removed  from  conceiving  hostility  to  the  Christians. 

It  must  have  been  about  the  same  time,  that  a  new  heresy 
appeared  in  Egypt,  which  was  founded  by  a  man  named 
Hieracas  or  Hierax".  Pie  professed  himself  a  Christian  ;  but 
his  Egyptian  education  had  led  him  to  study  astrology  and 
magic,  to  which  he  added  an  acquaintance  with  the  literature 


1  It  is  probable,  that  Constantine  prud.  vet.  ante-Justinianea,  p.  707. 
attended  Diocletian  in  this  expedi-  n  See  Epiphan.  Har.  LX VI I. 
tion.  Eus.  de  Vit.  Const.  I.  19.  See  Mosheim  disbelieves  many  of  the 
Danz,  de  Eus.  Ccesar.  p.  53.  statements  of  Epiphanius.  De  Rebus 

m  See  Baron,  ad  an.  287.  Juris-  ante  Const.  Saec.  III.  §.  ult. 
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and  philosophy  of  Greece.  The  Manichsean  doctrines,  which 
were  now  becoming  popular,  soon  attracted  his  notice.  He 
prohibited  marriage  and  the  use  of  animal  food ;  in  which  he 
followed  the  more  rigorous  of  the  Manichees ;  though  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  Manes  did  not  impose  this  abstinence 
upon  all  his  followers0.  Hierax  appears  to  have  borrowed 
largely  from  the  Gnostics  :  and  with  respect  to  the  nature  of 
the  Son  of  God,  he  had  a  notion  peculiarly  his  own,  which 
tended  to  a  denial  of  the  eternal  existence  of  the  Sonp.  His 
followers  were  called  after  him  Hieracitse  ;  and  they  were 
likely  to  be  numerous,  when  we  find  Manicheism  so  widely 
spread  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  government ;  and  when 
we  remember  that  many  persons  in  Egypt  had  from  a  long 
period  been  following  an  ascetic  or  monastic  life.  It  does  not 
however  follow,  that  Hierax  adopted  the  doctrinal  as  well  as 
the  practical  principles  of  the  Manichees. 

If  the  Christians  were  confounded  with  the  Hieracitse  or 
with  the  Manichees,  there  was  likely  at  this  time  to  be  a 
revival  of  the  ancient  prejudices  against  them.  The  frequent 
wars,  in  which  the  emperors  and  Caesars  were  now  engaged, 
may  also  have  led  to  many  jealousies  and  offences,  when  the 
Christian  soldiers  refused  to  be  present  at  the  sacrifices. 
From  these  or  other  causes  a  storm  began  to  gather,  which 
soon  burst  upon  the  heads  of  the  unhappy  Christians.  Gale¬ 
rius  appears  to  have  been  the  first  mover  of  the  scheme  for 
their  annoyance li.  He  was  of  a  savage,  unfeeling  disposition; 
and  his  ambition  had  been  gratified  by  a  victorious  campaign 
against  Narseus  king  of  Persia,  in  297.  Diocletian,  who  had 
been  afraid  of  facing  the  danger,  had  sent  him  upon  this 
expedition,  and  he  now  felt  alarm  at  the  success  of  his  son-in- 
law.  His  fears  led  him  to  consent  to  measures  of  severity 
against  the  Christians.  He  had  been  endeavouring  to  pry 
into  futurity  by  some  of  those  superstitious  observances  which 
attended  heathen  sacrifices ;  and  the  priests,  who  had  pro¬ 
bably  concerted  their  plans  beforehand,  declared  that  no 
answer  could  be  obtained  from  the  gods,  while  profane  per- 

°  Beausobre,  vol.  II.  p.  470.  762.  Athanas.  de  Synod.  16.  p.  729. 

765.  q  Eus.  H.  E.  VIII.  ult.  p.  405. 

p  Hilarius  de  Trin.  VI.  5.  p.  881.  Lactant.  de  Mort.  Pers. 
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sons  were  present r.  By  these  they  intended  the  Christians, 
who  perhaps  attended  officially,  and  who  of  course  declined 
taking  any  part  in  these  impieties.  Diocletian  was  now 
brought  to  that  state  of  feeling,  to  which  Galerius  had  for 
some  time  been  urging  him.  It  was  agreed  between  them, 
that  all  persons  holding  office  about  court  or  in  the  army, 
should  be  obliged  to  be  present  at  the  sacrifices.  An  order 
to  this  effect  was  sent  to  the  governors  of  provinces  in  298, 
and  many  Christians  resigned  their  rank  in  consequence,  and 
retired  into  private  life.  Galerius  would  probably  have  en¬ 
forced  the  order  by  more  sanguinary  measures  ;  but  Diocle¬ 
tian  did  not  as  yet  consent  to  this,  and  a  Christian  soldier 
was  to  make  his  option  between  throwing  up  his  commission 
or  abjuring  his  faith.  The  year  in  which  this  tyrannical  edict 
was  issued,  was  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  Diocletian’s 
accession :  and  the  celebration  of  this  occurrence  may  have 
given  occasion  for  many  insults  to  be  offered  to  the  Christians. 
The  cases  in  which  they  were  put  to  death  were  very  few, 
and  the  letter  of  the  edict  did  not  authorize  such  cruelty : 
but  magistrates  may  have  executed  it  with  more  or  less 
severity  according  to  their  own  feelings  ;  and  there  is  some 
evidence  of  martyrdoms  having  taken  place  in  Africa.  This 
country  was  under  the  government  of  Herculeus,  who  had 
been  gaining  victories  in  Mauritania,  at  the  same  time  that 
Galerius  was  pursuing  his  conquests  in  the  East.  Herculeus 
had  the  vices  of  Diocletian,  such  as  his  love  of  money,  and  his 
sensuality,  but  with  a  more  active  and  enterprising  mind  : 
and  Galerius  was  likely  to  find  him  a  willing  assistant  in  his 
schemes  against  the  Christians. 

Constantius  was  the  only  one  of  the  four  heads  of  the 
empire,  who  did  not  take  part  in  this  cruelty.  Being  engaged 
in  the  distant  provinces  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  he  was  probably 
not  consulted  when  the  edict  was  issued  ;  and  the  names  only 
of  Diocletian  and  Herculeus  would  be  affixed  to  it.  Constan¬ 
tius  however  did  not  execute  it  in  the  countries  under  his 
command  ;  and  with  some  few  exceptions,  with  which  he  was 
not  personally  concerned,  the  Christians  of  those  parts  were 
as  much  unmolested  as  before.  The  case  appears  to  have 

r  Lactant.  1.  c.  c.  io. 
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been  otherwise  at  Rome,  which  with  the  rest  of  Italy  was 
under  the  government  of  Herculeus.  Caius,  the  bishop  of 
that  see,  died  in  296,  and  so  escaped  the  painful  scenes  which 
were  witnessed  by  his  successor  Marcellinus.  These  began  in 
298,  when  the  edict  was  issued  against  the  Christian  soldiers : 
but  there  is  evidence  that  another  species  of  injustice  was 
used  against  them,  of  which  we  may  see  the  monuments  in 
our  own  day.  When  Herculeus  was  at  Carthage,  he  had 
some  baths  constructed  upon  a  magnificent  scale,  which  were 
called  after  his  own  name ;  and  when  he  came  to  Rome 
shortly  afterwards,  he  built  some  others  equally  splendid,  which 
bore  the  name  of  Diocletian.  The  ruins  of  these  enormous 
baths  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome ;  and  the  interest  which 
they  excite  is  increased,  when  we  read  that  they  were  raised 
by  the  labour  of  Christian  soldiers,  who  were  condemned  to 
these  and  other  public  works  by  Herculeus s. 

Matters  continued  in  this  state  from  298  to  303,  which 
must  have  been  an  anxious  period  for  the  Christians,  when 
some  of  them  were  actually  suffering,  and  they  were  in  con¬ 
stant  expectation  of  worse  calamities  befalling  them. 

In  the  winter  of  302  Diocletian  and  Galerius  met  at  Nico- 
media,  and  while  their  private  conferences  were  supposed  to 
relate  to  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  they  were  engaged  in  pre¬ 
paring  plans  for  the  persecution  of  the  Christians t.  Galerius 
was  still  the  prime  mover.  His  mother  Romula  who  was 
superstitiously  devoted  to  paganism,  was  fond  of  having 
sacrifices  to  accompany  her  public  entertainments.  The 
Christians  in  consequence  declined  her  invitations,  and  her 
pride  being  now  touched  as  well  as  her  religion,  she  was 
incessant  in  urging  her  son  to  put  down  their  enemies  by 
force.  Galerius  had  also  his  share  of  superstition,  and  used 
every  argument  to  his  father-in-law,  that  the  former  edict 
might  be  followed  up  by  severer  measures.  Diocletian  was 
naturally  timid,  and  being  now  old  and  infirm  he  had  no  wish 
to  take  the  lives  of  his  subjects11 :  but  Galerius  would  not  be 

s  The  evidence  of  this  fact  is  taken  t  Lactant.  1.  c.  c.  n. 
from  the  Acts  of  Martyrs,  which  u  A  work  has  been  written  by 
are  often  deserving  of  no  credit,  but  Gudmundson,  (VindicicB Diocletiani, 
there  seems  to  be  some  foundation  Hauniae,  1793,)  in  which  an  attempt 
for  the  story.  See  Baron,  ad  an.  is  made  to  defend  Diocletian,  but 
298.  N°.  X.  I  cannot  consider  it  successful. 
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dissuaded.  A  few  friends,  principally  military,  were  taken 
into  consultation,  who  advised  that  the  national  religion 
should  be  supported.  The  answer  of  an  oracle,  as  might  be 
expected,  was  given  in  the  same  strain  ;  and  Diocletian  at 
length  reluctantly  consented,  that  some  additional  measures 
should  be  taken.  Galerius  did  not  dissemble  his  opinion, 
that  all  persons  who  refused  to  sacrifice  should  be  burnt 
alive ;  but  the  emperor  was  not  yet  prepared  for  this  bar¬ 
barity,  and  the  first  proclamation  which  was  issued,  did  not 
affect  the  lives  of  the  Christians. 


LECTURE  XXIX. 


THE  first  edict  issued  by  Diocletian  against  the  Christians 
appeared  early  in  the  year  303 a.  It  ordered  that  their 
churches  should  be  pulled  down  and  their  books  burnt b ;  and 
if  any  persons  refused  to  give  up  their  books,  they  were  liable 
to  be  punished  capitally.  The  time  would  allow  this  edict  to 
be  conveyed  to  several  places  before  Easter.  Theodoretc 
speaks  of  all  the  churches  being  destroyed  on  Good  Friday, 
which  was  perhaps  the  case  in  that  part  of  Syria,  with  which 
he  was  acquainted.  At  Nicomedia,  where  the  decree  was 
first  issued,  and  where  Diocletian  and  Galerius  were  still 
staying,  an  earlier  day  was  fixed  for  its  execution.  The  feast 
called  Terminalia  took  place  on  the  23d  of  February ;  and 
early  on  the  morning  of  that  day  an  officer  with  a  company  of 
soldiers  went  to  the  church.  It  stood  on  a  high  spot  of 
ground,  and  was  visible  from  the  palace.  Galerius  rather 
wished  it  to  be  burnt,  but  the  emperor  was  afraid  of  the 
flames  spreading  to  the  adjoining  houses ;  and  after  they  had 
set  fire  to  some  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  and  plundered  the 
building  of  its  furniture,  the  soldiers  completely  demolished  it 
in  a  few  hours. 

This  was  intended  as  a  signal  for  further  aggressions.  On 
the  following  day  another  edict  was  issued,  which  ordered  that 

a  The  accuracy  of  this  date  is  mont,  Memoires,  tom.  V.  part.  i.  p. 
proved  by  Pagi  ad  Baron,  an.  302.  309. 

Walchius,  Dm,  de  Christ,  sub  Dio-  b  Eus.  H.E.  VIII.  2. 

clet.  Persecut.  §.  XVI.  p.  51.  Tille-  c  H.E.Y. 39. p.242.  Therapeut. IX. 
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all  Christians  who  held  any  public  station  should  be  removed  ; 
that  inferior  persons  should  be  subject  to  torture  and  im¬ 
prisonment,  and  that  no  Christian  should  be  allowed  to  be 
plaintiff  in  any  cause d.  It  appears  also,  that  the  meetings  of 
Christians  were  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  houses  in  which 
they  were  held  were  liable  to  be  seized  for  the  use  of  the 
state  e.  The  first  person  who  suffered  was  a  man  of  rank, 
who  tore  down  the  edict  as  soon  as  it  was  posted  up  ;  and  as 
a  punishment  for  this  outrage  upon  the  laws,  he  was  burnt  to 
death f.  An  accident  soon  furnished  a  pretext  for  farther 
cruelties.  Part  of  the  palace  at  Nicomedia  happened  to  take 
fire,  and  Galerius  persuaded  the  emperor  that  the  Christians 
had  burnt  it.  A  contemporary  writers  has  accused  Galerius 
of  being  himself  the  incendiary ;  but  Eusebius  appears  not  to 
have  heard  of  thish  ;  and  Constantine,  who  was  afterwards 
emperor,  and  who  was  now  at  Nicomedia,  says  expressly  that 
the  palace  was  struck  with  lightning1.  Several  Christians  and 
others  of  the  emperor's  household  were  put  to  the  torture,  or 
burnt,  upon  suspicion  of  this  crime ;  and  another  fire  having 
taken  place  shortly  after,  Diocletian  no  longer  wanted  excite¬ 
ment  to  continue  the  persecution.  The  members  of  his  own 
family  were  the  first  to  suffer.  His  wife  Prisca,  and  (which 
is  still  more  extraordinary)  her  daughter  Valeria,  the  wife  of 
Galerius,  had  embraced  Christianity ;  and  the  emperor  com¬ 
pelled  them  both  to  join  in  a  sacrificed  The  edict  was  still 
in  force,  which  had  been  published  five  years  before,  ordering 
all  official  persons  to  attend  the  sacrifices.  It  was  now  inter¬ 
preted  to  mean,  that  they  who  did  not  comply  should  be  put 
to  death  ;  and  an  example  was  set  in  the  torturing  of  several 
persons,  who  not  only  held  places  in  the  household,  but  had 
been  great  favourites  with  the  emperor.  One  of  these,  named 
Peter,  was  literally  broiled  to  death.  Dorotheus  and  Gorgo- 
nius,  after  many  sufferings,  were  hanged1 ;  and  though  the 


d  Eus.  H.E.  VIII.  2.  Lactant.  de 
Mort.  Pers.  c.  13. 

e  Eus.  H.  E.  IX.  10.  p.  457. 
f  Eus.  VIII.  5.  Lactant.  c.  13. 

&  Lactant.  c.  14. 
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l.  This  Dorotheus  is  probably  the 
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emperor  was  present  at  the  deaths  of  many  of  his  servants, 
he  extorted  from  them  no  confessions  as  to  the  late  fires, 
but  only  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  constancy 
of  their  faith. 

While  the  government  was  thus  declaring  open  war  against 
the  Christians,  other  opponents  were  attacking  them  with  the 
pen.  Two  works  were  published  at  this  time  at  Nicomedia, 
which  were  intended  to  ridicule  Christianity m.  One  was 
written  by  a  philosopher,  who  pretended  great  zeal  for  pagan¬ 
ism,  and  a  wish  to  save  the  Christians  from  suffering ;  but  he 
took  care  to  introduce  many  compliments  to  the  emperors 
for  defending  the  old  religion.  Lactantius,  who  was  living  in 
Nicomedia  at  the  time,  speaks  of  this  man  as  extremely  disso¬ 
lute  in  his  life,  and  of  his  book  as  being  very  defective  in 
argument.  The  other  work  was  composed  in  two  books,  and 
called  Philalethes.  The  author  was  Hierocles,  who  held  some 
judicial  station  in  the  city,  and  had  been  one  of  the  persons 
consulted  about  the  persecution.  He  appears  afterwards  to 
have  had  a  military  command  in  Egypt,  and  we  shall  find  him 
distinguishing  himself  for  cruelty  against  the  Christians.  His 
work  was  addressed  to  them  in  the  form  of  an  expostulation ; 
but  it  was  a  bitter  attack  upon  the  founders  of  their  religion, 
as  well  as  upon  the  Scriptures,  with  which  he  shewed  such  an 
intimate  acquaintance,  that  he  might  almost  have  been  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  once  been  a  believer.  Lactantius,  who  was 
a  native  of  Africa,  was  now  teaching  rhetoric  at  Nicomedia, 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  reading  these  works,  as  well 
as  of  witnessing  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians  ;  but  since 
the  place  afforded  him  few  pupils  who  cultivated  the  Latin 
language11,  he  took  to  writing;  and  some  few  of  his  volumi¬ 
nous  works  have  come  down  to  us.  The  Divine  Institutions, 
in  seven  books,  though  not  published  till  after  this  period, 
were  undertaken  as  an  answer  to  the  two  works  mentioned 
above,  and  they  contain  much  valuable  information,  as  well  as 
decisive  proof  of  the  writer  being  a  sincere  believer  in  the 
Gospel ;  but  the  reader  will  frequently  have  to  recollect,  that 
Lactantius  was  a  layman  and  a  rhetorician,  who  was  but  im¬ 
perfectly  acquainted  with  some  leading  points  in  Christianity. 

m  Lactant.  Instit.  V.  2.  n  Instit.  V.  4. 
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A  political  event,  which  happened  at  this  time,  appears  to 
have  exasperated  the  emperor,  and  to  have  excited  him  to 
still  farther  cruelties.  Two  persons,  in  different  places,  as¬ 
sumed  the  imperial  title  ;  one  in  Armenia,  who  has  not  had 
his  name  preserved  ;  the  other  was  Eugenius,  who  commanded 
some  regiments  at  Seleucia,  and  being  invested  with  the  purple 
by  the  soldiers,  he  took  possession  of  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Antioch.  The  inhabitants  soon  put  him  and  his  supporters 
to  death,  and  his  authority  lasted  only  a  few  days  ;  but  Dio¬ 
cletian  chose  to  be  very  angry  with  the  two  cities  of  Antioch 
and  Seleucia  ;  and  it  was  after  this  disturbance  that  he  issued 
a  still  more  definite  edict  against  the  Christians.  It  was 
ordered  that  the  heads  of  the  churches  in  ever}7  place  should 
first  be  put  into  prison  ;  and  then  that  every  means  should  be 
used  to  compel  them  to  sacrifice0.  At  the  same  time,  or  per¬ 
haps  earlier,  letters  were  sent  to  Herculeus  and  Constantius, 
calling  upon  them  to  take  similar  measures  in  the  countries 
under  their  command p.  The  edict  was  executed  at  Nicomedia, 
as  soon  as  it  was  published  ;  and  one  of  the  first  persons  who  . 
suffered  was  Anthimus,  bishop  of  that  city  9.  He  was  be¬ 
headed,  and  great  numbers  of  his  clergy  shared  the  same 
fate.  Some  were  burnt  to  death,  others  were  drowned ;  and 
Eusebius  speaks  of  the  prisons  being  so  full  of  these  unhappy 
victims,  that  there  was  no  room  for  ordinary  criminals. 

Eusebius  was  himself  a  spectator  of  these  atrocities  in  his 
own  city  of  Caesarea  in  Palestine.  That  province  was  then 
under  the  government  of  Flavianus,  and  the  first  edict  arrived 
there  a  little  before  Easter.  The  clergy  of  the  neighbouring 
churches  were  brought  there  to  be  tortured,  and  the  bar¬ 
barous  work  was  carried  on  to  a  frightful  extent ;  but  the 
deaths  in  this  first  year  were  very  few.  There  ’^ere  some 
whose  courage  failed  them,  and  who  consented  to  sacrifice ; 
but  many  had  their  lives  spared,  because  when  they  were 
senseless  from  pain,  or  when  their  hands  were  powerless  from 
the  rack,  they  were  made  to  go  through  some  act  of  sacri¬ 
ficing,  which  satisfied  the  magistrates'.  For  the  present 

°  Eus.  VIII.  2.  p.  379.  6.  p.  383.  in  312.  See  Valesius  ad  Eus.  VIII. 

p  Lactant.  c.  T5.  13.  IX.  6.  Tillemont,  Mernoires,  tom. 

Q  Eus.  VIII.  6,  13.  There  is  some  V.  part.  1.  p.  321.  part.  3.  p.  150. 
reason  for  thinking  that  he  suffered  r  Eus.  de  Mart.  Pal.  c.  1. 
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these  cruelties  were  confined  principally  to  the  clergy ;  and 
there  was  perhaps  no  place,  particularly  in  the  East,  where 
some  persons  were  not  found  who  rejoiced  at  the  license 
which  was  given  them  to  vex  the  Christians.  The  edicts 
would  not  be  long  in  reaching  Herculeus  and  Constantius, 
and  the  former  was  too  willing  to  execute  them  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  under  his  command.  He  happened  now  to  be  in  Italy ; 
and  there  are  accounts  of  some  presbyters  and  deacons  being 
put  to  death  in  Rome.  We  cannot  however  depend  upon 
these  details  ;  and  though  reports  were  spread  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  century,  that  Marcellinus  the  bishop  had  been  seen  to 
offer  incense  in  a  temple,  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that 
the  whole  was  a  calumny s.  He  is  said  by  one  ancient  writer1 
to  have  acquired  great  glory  by  his  conduct  during  the  perse¬ 
cution.  The  Christians,  who  lived  in  the  countries  subject  to 
Constantius,  were  more  fortunate.  It  seems  uncertain  whether 
he  even  allowed  any  of  the  churches  to  be  pulled  down  u  ;  but  if 
he  was  obliged  to  consent  to  this,  he  protected  the  Christians 
themselves  from  any  molestation.  The  character  of  this  prince 
(if  it  has  not  been  too  favourably  drawn  by  Christian  writers) 
affords  an  agreeable  relief  to  that  of  his  colleagues  in  com¬ 
mand.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  actually  professed  himself 
a  believer  in  the  Gospel,  though  his  mind  could  not  have  been 
far  removed  from  this  conviction.  His  son’s  biographer  speaks 
of  him  as  convinced  of  the  impiety  of  polytheism ;  and  the 
friends  with  whom  he  took  care  to  surround  himself  were 
Christians x.  We  may  hope  therefore  that  there  was  at  least 
much  less  suffering  in  Gaul  than  in  other  parts  of  the  empire ; 
and  the  remark  is  probably  to  be  extended  also  to  Britain  ; 
but  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  that  Spain  was  at  this  time 
under  the  government  of  Herculeus,  and  that  the  Christians 
of  that  country  were  exposed  to  great  suffering  soon  after  the 


s  See  Baronius  ad  an.  302.  N°.  spurious. 

LXXXVIII.  and  Pagi,  N°.  XVIII.  t  Theodoret,  H.  E.  I.  3. 
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issuing  of  the  edicts  y.  We  cannot  however  depend  upon  the 
details  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  these  martyrdoms2. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  Diocletian  and  his  son-in-law 
left  Nicomedia,  previous  to  which  they  appear  to  have  issued 
a  still  more  general  edict,  which  ordered  that  all  persons 
whatever,  not  merely  the  clergy,  should  be  compelled  to 
sacrifice  a.  The  twentieth  anniversary  of  Diocletian's  accession 
was  to  be  celebrated  this  year  in  December.  Galerius  kept  it 
at  Antioch,  to  which  city  he  probably  went  on  account  of  the 
late  insurrection.  Being  now  left  to  himself,  he  would  be 
sure  to  execute  his  own  orders  with  the  greatest  severity ; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  brutal  than  the  way  in  which  he 
treated  Romanus,  a  deacon  and  exorcist  of  the  church  of 
Caesarea,  who  happened  to  be  at  Antioch.  Being  sentenced 
to  be  burnt,  and  to  have  his  tongue  cut  out,  he  anticipated 
the  latter  punishment  with  his  own  hand  ;  after  which  he 
was  tortured  for  a  long  time  in  prison,  and  then  strangled  b. 
The  bishop  of  Antioch  at  this  period  was  Tyrannus,  who  had 
succeeded  Cyril  in  299  ;  but  we  do  not  read  of  any  personal 
suffering  which  he  underwent.  At  the  same  time  Diocletian 
was  celebrating  his  Vicennalia  at  Rome ;  and  the  usual 
splendour  of  such  occasions  was  increased  by  his  having  a 
triumph,  together  with  Herculeus,  for  victories  gained  in 
Persia  and  Africa.  The  presence  of  the  two  emperors,  and 
this  succession  of  public  shows,  were  likely  to  be  productive  of 
evil  to  the  Christians ;  but  there  was  something  in  Diocletian's 
reception  at  Rome,  which  extremely  displeased  him.  If  these 
festivities  had  been  given  with  a  view  to  conciliate  his  subjects 
in  the  capital,  they  totally  failed ;  and  he  was  so  disgusted 
with  them,  that  he  set  out  in  the  depth  of  winter  for  Ravenna, 
though  his  bad  health  made  the  journey  particularly  un¬ 
pleasant.  In  the  summer  of  804  he  found  himself  once  more 
in  his  favourite  residence  of  Nicomedia  ;  but  with  his  con¬ 
stitution  entirely  broken,  and  in  a  state  of  great  danger  c. 

y  SeeWalchius  de  Christ,  sub  Dio-  V.  part.  i.  p.  93. 
clet.  in  Hispan.  Persecut.  §.  52.  a  Eus.  de  Mart.  Pal.  c.  3. 

z  See  Baronius  ad  an.  303.  N°.  b  Eus.  de  Mart.  Pal.  c.  2. 

CXLI.  Ferreras,  Hist.  Hispan.  vol.  c  Lactant.  c.  17. 

I.  p.  303.  Tillemont,  Me'moires,  tom. 
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Herculeus  probably  continued  at  Rome,  or  at  least  in  Italy, 
where  he  passed  the  whole  of  the  year  504.  In  the  month  of 
October,  Marcellinus,  bishop  of  Rome,  died,  and  some  accounts 
say  that  he  was  martyred.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  see  continued  vacant  for  more  than  three  years, 
which  might  seem  to  point  out  a  season  of  more  than  usual 
danger.  This  however  was  not  the  case,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  with  the  whole  of  the  three  years  ;  and  some  other 
cause  must  have  operated,  beside  persecution,  which  delayed 
the  election  of  the  bishop.  The  names  of  other  martyrs  are 
mentioned,  who  suffered  at  Rome d ;  but  I  should  conclude 
upon  the  whole,  that  the  Christians  in  that  city  were  exposed 
to  much  less  suffering  than  in  other  parts  of  the  empire. 

Egypt  was  likely  to  be  one  of  the  first  countries  in  which 
the  Christians  were  tormented,  and  we  know  that  this  was 
the  case  for  several  years  e.  The  see  of  Alexandria  was  now 
filled  by  Peter,  who  had  before  been  teacher  in  the  catechetical 
school f,  and  succeeded  Theonas  in  the  bishopric  in  the  year 
500,  three  years  before  the  persecution  began?.  He  had  been 
a  sufferer  with  Dionysius  fifty  years  before  in  the  Decian 
persecution ;  and  his  great  age,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  did 
not  preserve  him  from  still  severer  trials.  The  whole  of  Africa 
being  under  the  government  of  Herculeus,  the  edicts  were 
executed  with  the  same  severity  in  that  country  as  in  Egypt. 
Anulinus  was  the  proconsul,  and  the  names  of  several  bishops 
and  their  clergy  are  mentioned,  whom  he  put  to  death h. 
Particular  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  in  Africa  to  force 
the  Christians  to  give  up  their  books  '.  Mensurius,  who  had 
been  raised  to  the  see  of  Carthage  after  Lucianus,  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Cyprian,  was  accused  of  having  delivered  up  the 
books  belonging  to  his  church :  but  he  proved  satisfactorily, 
that  he  had  deceived  the  inquisitors  by  giving  them  some 
heretical  works.  At  the  same  time  he  expressed  his  disap¬ 
probation  of  those  persons,  who  voluntarily  presented  them- 

d  Baron,  ad  an.  304.  num.  XXIV.  h  See  Baronius  ad  an.  302.  num. 

e  Eus.  H.  E.  VIII.  9.  p.  386.  CXXIV. 

f  Philip.  Sidet.  apud  Dodwell.  1  See  Gesta  apud  Zenophilum, 
Diss.  ad  Iren.  p.  488.  Routh.  Rel.  Sacr.  vol.  iv.  p.  102,  &c. 
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selves  or  their  books  to  the  magistrates,  before  any  inquiry 
had  been  made  k. 

This  second  year  of  the  persecution  was  a  period  of  con¬ 
tinued  trials  to  the  Christians  of  Asia,  particularly  in  Syria 
and  Palestine.  Urbanus  was  governor  of  the  latter  country, 
and  Eusebius  mentions  some  martyrdoms  which  took  place  at 
Caesarea  and  at  Gaza1.  Agapius  had  now  succeeded  Theo- 
tecnus  as  bishop  of  Caesarea m,  but  no  account  has  been 
preserved  of  his  personal  sufferings.  It  was  probably  at  the 
beginning  of  the  persecution  that  Stephen,  bishop  of  Laodicea 
in  Syria,  shewed  himself  deficient  in  courage,  and  complied 
with  the  order  of  the  government n.  He  was  successor  to 
the  celebrated  Anatolius  in  that  see  ;  and  when  he  proved 
himself  unworthy  of  filling  it,  his  place  was  supplied  by  Theo- 
dotus,  who,  in  addition  to  his  other  learning,  was  a  physician 
of  great  celebrity. 

The  following  year,  305,  brought  a  great  change  in  the 
government  of  the  empire.  Diocletian,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  had  returned  to  Nicomedia  in  the  summer  of  304. 
His  health,  which  had  been  for  some  time  declining,  became 
so  much  worse  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  a  report  was 
spread  of  his  death.  He  however  recovered,  though  subject 
to  fits  of  insanity ;  and,  on  the  first  of  May,  305,  he  complied 
with  the  pressing  solicitations  of  Galerius,  and  abdicated  the 
empire  °.  Galerius  had  previously  persuaded  Herculeus  to  do 
the  same  ;  and  while  one  emperor  abdicated  at  Nicomedia, 
his  colleague  went  through  the  same  form  at  Milan.  Con- 
stantius  and  Galerius  now  changed  their  title  of  Caesar  for 
that  of  emperor  :  and  though  Constantius  was  named  first,  as 
being  the  oldest,  he  was  no  party  to  these  political  changes, 
and  Galerius  took  upon  himself  to  select  two  persons,  who 
should  have  the  title  of  Caesar.  His  choice  fell  upon  Severus, 
who  had  some  military  experience,  but  was  loose  and  intem¬ 
perate  in  his  life ;  and  upon  a  son  of  his  sister,  to  whom  he 

k  Augustin,  in  Brevic.  collat.  diei  the  martyrs  mentioned  in  de  Mart. 
III.  c.  13.  Pal.  c.  3. 

1  De  Mart.  Pal.  c.  3.  11  lb.  p.  371. 

m  Eus.  H.  E.  VII.  32.  p.  371.  He  0  Lactant.  deMort.  Pers.  c.  18,  T9, 
seems  certainly  not  to  be  either  of 
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had  lately  given  the  name  of  Maximinus,  but  whose  education 
had  been  spent  in  rustic  employments,  without  any  experience 
in  war  or  politics.  The  empire  was  now  divided  in  a  more 
formal  manner  than  it  had  been  before  ;  and  while  Italy, 
Africa,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  fell  to  the  share  of  Constantius, 
Galerius  retained  Illyria,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  all  the  East. 

Constantius  was  now  able  to  act  as  he  pleased  with  regard 
to  the  edicts  for  persecution.  The  countries  under  his  govern¬ 
ment  had  perhaps  not  altogether  escaped  during  the  two  first 
years  P,  but  tranquillity  was  now  restored  :  and  the  Christians 
of  Africa,  who  had  suffered  severely  under  Herculeus,  felt  the 
advantage  of  being  subject  to  Constantius.  It  was  in  this 
year,  and  after  the  cessation  of  the  persecution,  that  a  council 
met  at  Cirta  in  Numidia^.  The  object  was  to  elect  a  bishop 
of  that  city  in  the  room  of  Paul :  and  Secundus,  bishop  of 
Tigisis,  presided.  The  church  having  been  destroyed,  the 
parties  met  in  a  private  house,  and,  instead  of  proceeding  to 
their  business,  they  began  to  accuse  each  other.  It  had  been 
discovered  that  several  bishops,  during  the  late  troubles,  had 
complied  with  the  imperial  edict,  and  delivered  up  their  copies 
of  the  Scriptures,  or  other  property  of  the  church.  From 
this  circumstance  they  were  called  traditores  ;  and  when  the 
persecution  had  subsided,  they  were  looked  upon  with  great 
contempt  by  the  confessors.  The  council  of  Cirta  appears  to 
have  been  composed  principally  of  traditores ;  and  Silvanus, 
whom  they  elected  bishop  of  Cirta,  had  the  same  charge 
proved  against  him  afterwards  r.  Even  the  president  himself 
was  accused  of  being  guilty ;  and  the  conduct  of  himself  and 
the  other  bishops  led  to  results,  which,  for  a  long  time,  were 
productive  of  serious  evil  to  the  African  church.  Secundus 
was  also  in  communication  with  Mensurius,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
upon  a  subject  which  always  led  to  much  discussion,  after  a 
persecution.  This  was  the  case  of  the  martyrs.  It  had  long 
been  a  custom,  that  the  names  of  these  persons  should  be 
recorded,  and  their  memories  honoured  by  an  annual  cele¬ 
bration  in  the  church  to  which  they  belonged.  But  when  in 

p  See  the  Acts  of  Rogatianus  and  ‘i  See  Pagi  ad  Baron,  an.  303. 
Donatianus,who  suffered  martyrdom  r  See  Gesta  apud  Zenophilum, 
at  Nantes,  apud  Ruinart.  p.  280.  Routh.  Rel.  Sacr.  vol.  IV.  p.  100. 
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course  of  time  the  number  of  the  martyrs  became  very  great, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  use  some  selection  as  to  the  names 
which  were  to  be  preserved.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the 
lists  were  submitted  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  the  bishop 
of  the  province  for  his  approval.  Thus  Secundus,  who  seems 
to  have  been  primate  of  Numidia,  wrote  to  Mensurius,  the 
bishop  of  Carthage,  who  told  him  that  those  persons  ought 
not  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  martyrs  who  had  courted  death 
voluntarily,  or  those  who  surrendered  their  books  before  any 
inquiry  was  made.  It  appears  from  the  same  correspondence, 
that  some  persons  had  been  anxious  to  be  put  into  prison, 
either  for  sake  of  the  support  which  they  received  there  from 
the  charity  of  Christians,  or  that  the  credit  which  they  gained 
as  confessors  might  cause  their  former  irregularities  to  be 
forgotten  5.  This  being  the  case,  it  was  very  necessary  that 
the  list  of  martyrs  should  be  submitted  to  some  examination. 

At  the  same  time  the  question  was  revived,  which  had  been 
agitated  so  warmly  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  concerning  the 
treatment  which  was  to  be  shewn  to  the  lapsed.  At  that 
period  the  whole  Christian  world,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Novatians,  had  agreed  to  act  upon  the  same  general  princi¬ 
ples  :  but  no  definite  rules  had  been  laid  down  for  particular 
cases.  Before  the  Easter  of  306,  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
undertook  to  do  this  for  his  own  diocese.  The  fourteen 
canons  which  he  drew  up  are  still  extant ;  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  see  this  venerable  prelate,  who  had  shewn  such  fortitude 
himself,  and  had  been  a  sufferer  in  more  than  one  perse¬ 
cution,  yet  acting  with  lenity  and  indulgence  towards  those 
who  had  been  less  courageous.  The  cases  of  the  lapsed 
admitted  of  many  variations.  Some  had  given  way  imme¬ 
diately,  without  offering  any  resistance  ;  others  had  resisted 
at  first,  and  been  thrown  into  prison,  but  their  courage 
failed  them  afterwards.  Some  had  consented  to  sacrifice  at 
first,  but  they  afterwards  repented,  and  submitted  to  suffer 
torture ;  and  in  all  these  cases  a  particular  period  of  penitence 
was  specified,  after  which  the  parties  might  be  admitted  to 
communion.  The  case  was  also  considered  of  persons  who 
had  escaped  by  deceiving  the  magistrates,  bv  submitting 

s  Augustin,  in  Brevic.  Collat.  diei  III.  c.  13. 
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their  slaves  to  torture  instead  of  themselves,  by  paying  money, 
or  by  concealing  themselves  ;  and  indulgence  was  extended  to 
all  of  them  upon  certain  conditions.  Those  who  had  had 
incense  put  into  their  hands,  or  some  meat  from  a  sacrifice 
forced  into  their  mouths,  when  their  bodily  sufferings  had 
made  them  insensible,  were  at  once  admitted  to  communion  : 
but  if  any  of  the  clergy  had  lapsed,  though  they  might  be 
pardoned  like  the  rest,  they  could  only  be  admitted  to  com¬ 
munion  as  laymen,  and  could  never  again  exercise  their 
clerical  functions.  The  bishop  of  Alexandria  appears  to  have 
been  less  displeased  than  the  bishop  of  Carthage  with  those 
who  voluntarily  courted  persecution :  and  his  proceedings,  on 
this  occasion,  are  a  proof,  that  though  the  churches  of  any 
one  province  were  anxious  for  uniformity,  they  were  quite  at 
liberty  to  make  rules  for  themselves,  without  consulting  the 
bishops  of  any  other  province.  This  is  farther  evident  by 
what  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  states  of  it  being  customary 
in  his  church  to  keep  a  fast  on  the  Wednesday  and  Friday 
before  Easter,  and  always  to  make  the  Sunday  a  festival. 

It  was  perhaps  rather  earlier  than  this,  and  before  the 
persecution  had  entirely  subsided,  that  a  council  was  held 
upon  the  same  subject  at  Illiberis  in  Spain.  It  was  attended 
by  nineteen  bishops,  many  of  whom  had  been  confessors  ;  and 
among  the  rest  by  Hosius,  bishop  of  Corduba,  who  seems  to 
have  suffered  during  some  persecution  about  the  year  296 fc. 
The  canons  of  this  council  were  drawn  up  in  a  tone  of  much 
greater  severity  than  the  regulations  made  by  the  bishop  of 
Alexandria.  The  latter  had  not  excluded  any  case  of  lapse 
from  readmission  into  the  church  after  a  certain  period  :  but 
the  Spanish  bishops  decided  that  soms  persons  should  never 
be  admitted  to  communion,  not  even  at  their  deaths.  They 
were  also  more  severe  towards  those  who  had  purchased  their 
safety  by  payment  of  money.  It  is  plain  from  all  their  regu¬ 
lations,  that  their  great  object  was  to  prevent  idolatry,  to 
which  perhaps  they  had  seen  some  lurking  attachment  in 
their  recent  converts.  With  this  view  they  prohibited  the 
use  of  wax  candles  in  the  cemeteries,  because  they  were  used 

*  See  Pagi  ad  Baron,  an.  305.  num.  V.  The  acts  of  this  council  are 
extant. 
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at  heathen  festivals ;  and  paintings  in  churches  were  likewise 
forbidden.  This  council  is  also  remarkable  for  ordering 
bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  subdeacons,  if  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  married,  to  live  separate  from  their  wives. 

While  the  Christians  in  the  west  were  thus  recovering 
from  their  troubles,  and  had  time  to  attend  to  these  arrange¬ 
ments  of  their  affairs,  their  brethren  in  the  east  found 
themselves  exposed  to  still  more  implacable  enemies.  Gale- 
rius  knew  well  what  he  was  doing,  when  he  gave  the  title  of 
Csesar  to  Maximinus ;  and  the  latter  soon  exercised  his  new 
power  in  enforcing  the  imperial  edicts.  There  is  scarcely  a 
country  in  Asia,  in  which  Eusebius  does  not  speak  of  some 
inhuman  acts  of  cruelty  being  performed.  Such  scenes  were 
becoming  less  frequent  at  the  time  of  Diocletian’s  abdication  : 
but,  before  the  end  of  the  year  305,  they  were  revived  by 
Maximinus  with  more  than  their  former  horrors.  The 
government  of  Syria  and  Egypt  having  been  committed  to  him 
by  Gralerius,  he  sent  an  order  to  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  and 
probably  to  other  places,  which  arrived  before  the  Easter  of 
306,  that  the  magistrates  should  make  all  the  inhabitants  in 
a  body  attend  a  public  sacrifice.  When  the  ceremony  had 
begun,  and  while  Urbanus,  the  governor  of  the  province,  was 
making  a  libation,  he  had  his  arm  suddenly  arrested  by  a 
young  man,  who  rebuked  him  for  his  idolatry.  His  name 
was  Apphianus  ;  and  he  had  left  his  heathen  parents,  who 
were  persons  of  rank  in  Lycia,  and  came  to  Caesarea,  where 
he  met  with  Eusebius.  His  rash  act  of  heroism  on  the  day 
of  the  sacrifice  cost  him  his  life.  His  body,  after  being  torn 
and  mangled  till  life  was  extinct,  was  thrown  into  the  sea : 
and  it  was  naturally  looked  upon  as  an  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stance,  that  a  violent  storm  washed  it  back  again,  and  laid  it 
before  the  gates  of  the  city0.  In  Mesopotamia,  Arabia, 
Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  and  Pontus,  the  same  scenes  of  cruelty 
were  exhibited  :  and  we  must  conclude  them  to  have  been 
great  in  the  latter  country,  when  Meletius,  the  celebrated 
bishop  of  Sebastopolis x,  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  conceal  him¬ 
self  in  Palestine  for  seven  yearsy.  In  other  places  the 

u  Eus.  de  Mart.  Pal.  c.  4.  y  Eus.  H.  E.  VII.  32.  p.372. 

*  See  page  598. 
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Christians  left  their  homes  in  large  numbers,  and  took  refuge 
with  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  who  allowed  them  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  perhaps  received  by  these 
means  a  knowledge  of  Christianity2.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  grandfather  of  Basil  fled  into  the  forests  of  Pontus, 
where  he  lay  concealed  for  seven  years a. 

It  was  probably  about  the  same  period  that  Peter,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  who  had  lately  published  his  canons  concerning 
the  lapsed,  was  obliged  to  seek  for  safety  by  flight.  The 
refinement  of  cruelty,  which  was  practised  upon  Christians  of 
both  sexes  in  the  diocese  of  Alexandria,  would  exceed  our 
belief,  if  it  had  not  been  related  by  one  of  the  bishops  who 
was  himself  a  sufferer,  as  well  as  by  Eusebius,  who  happened 
to  be  upon  the  spot.  The  number  of  victims  varied  from  ten 
to  an  hundred  in  a  day  ;  and  the  heads  of  the  churches  were 
particular  objects  of  attack.  Faustus,  a  presbyter  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  who  was  old  enough  to  have  been  a  companion  of 
Dionysius  in  the  Decian  persecution,  was  beheaded b.  The 
bishop,  who  wrote  an  account  of  these  cruelties,  was  Phileas, 
who  was  not  only  known  as  a  man  of  learning,  but  had  filled 
civil  offices  in  the  city  of  Thmuis,  of  which  he  was  now  bishop. 
Being  thrown  into  prison,  he  wrote  to  the  Christians  of  his 
diocese,  exhorting  them  to  behave  with  courage,  and  relating 
the  martyrdoms  which  had  already  happened0.  One  of  his 
companions  in  prison  was  Philoromus,  who  had  filled  a  judi¬ 
cial  station  of  some  dignity  at  Alexandria,  where  he  decided 
causes,  attended  by  a  guard  of  soldiers.  The  fate  of  these 
two  persons  excited  great  interest.  Numbers  of  their  relations 
and  friends,  and  even  the  judge  who  was  to  pass  their  sentence, 
entreated  them  to  comply  with  the  imperial  edict.  Their 
wives  and  children  were  urged  as  an  argument  to  make  them 
yield,  but  all  to  no  purpose  :  they  continued  firm  to  their 
faith,  and  both  of  them  were  beheaded d.  Three  other  bishops 
who  suffered,  were  Hesychius,  Pachymius,  and  Theodorus ; 
the  first  of  whom  was  a  man  of  considerable  note,  if  he  was 

z  Eus.  de  vit.  Const.  II.  53.  c  Eus.  H.  E.  VIII.  10. 

aGreg.  Naz.  Orat.  XLIII.  6.  p.  d  lb.  9.  Their  acts  are  preserved, 
774.  and  considered  genuine  by  Ruinart. 

b  Eus.  H.  E.  VII.  11.  p.339.  See  Tillemont,  Memoir es,  tom.  V. 
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the  Hesy chius  who  published  an  edition  of  the  Septuagint. 
Origen’s  great  work  had  now  been  before  the  world  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  it  contained  the  fullest  materials  for 
settling  the  Greek  text.  The  copies  however  still  continued 
very  different,  and  Hesychius  undertook  a  revision  of  it,  which 
obtained  general  circulation  in  the  diocese  of  Alexandria e. 
If  he  was  the  bishop  who  suffered  martyrdom,  his  edition  of 
the  Septuagint  probably  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  third 
century. 

The  separation  of  these  pastors  from  their  flocks  was  a 
serious  evil,  independent  of  their  personal  sufferings ;  and 
unhappily  it  furnished  occasion  for  a  schism,  which  continued 
for  a  long  time  in  the  Alexandrian  church.  Meletius,  bishop 
of  Lycopolis,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Peter  and 
the  other  bishops,  took  upon  himself  to  make  regulations 
which  no  person  but  the  bishops  of  the  dioceses  had  author¬ 
ity  to  do.  Provision  had  been  made  for  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  Christians  ;  but  Meletius  was  determined  to  interfere, 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  ordain  some  persons  for  the  ministry. 
An  account  of  these  proceedings  soon  reached  the  bishops 
who  were  imprisoned  at  Alexandria  ;  and  the  four  whom  I 
have  mentioned,  Hesychius,  Pachymius,  Theodorus,  and  Phi- 
leas,  addressed  a  joint  epistle  to  Meletius,  expostulating  with 
him  upon  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct.  The  letter  is  still 
extant f,  and  we  learn  from  it,  that  it  was  contrary  to  all 
custom  for  one  bishop  to  ordain  in  the  diocese  of  another : 
and  it  also  shews  that  these  bishops  looked  up  to  Peter,  as 
exercising  over  them  a  kind  of  metropolitan  authority?. 
Meletius  paid  no  attention  to  this  remonstrance  ;  but  when 
the  authors  of  it  had  closed  their  career  by  martyrdom,  he 
went  to  Alexandria,  and  continued  there  the  same  irregular 
proceedings11.  Two  persons  supported  him  in  his  ambitious 
views:  one  of  them  was  Isidorus,  the  other  Anus',  who 

e  Hieron.  Adv.  Rufin.  II.  27.  p.  monia,  Maroeotis,  and  Pentapolis, 
522.  being  under  the  bishop  (or,  as  he 

f  It  was  first  published  by  Maffei,  was  then  called,  the  archbishop)  of 
Osservazioni  Letterarie,  vol.  II.  p.  Alexandria.  Hcer.  LXVIII.  1. 

11 — 18.  and  by  Routh,  Rel.  Sacr.  h  See  the  anonymous  author 
vol.  III.  p.381.  quoted  by  Maffei  and  Routh,  ll,  cc. 

£  Epiphanius  mentions  Egypt  and  1  This  is  confirmed  by  Sozomen. 
the  Thebaid.  Mareotis,  Libya,  Am-  H.  E.  I.  15. 
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afterwards  became  so  celebrated  for  his  heretical  tenets  :  and 
by  the  assistance  of  these  men,  Meletius  was  able  to  draw 
after  him  some  of  the  presbyters,  who  were  left  by  Peter  in 
charge  of  the  Alexandrian  church.  Being  now  at  the  head 
of  a  party,  he  visited  the  confessors,  who  were  in  prison  or  in 
the  mines,  and  two  of  them  received  ordination  from  his 
hands  k.  When  Peter  heard  of  this  open  infringement  of  his 
rights,  he  wrote  from  his  place  of  concealment  to  his  flock  at 
Alexandria,  telling  them  not  to  hold  communion  with  Me¬ 
letius,  but  to  wait  till  he  could  return  and  investigate  the 
affair.  The  time  of  his  revisiting  Alexandria  is  uncertain  : 
but  since  the  persecution  was  continued  in  Egypt,  and  with 
still  greater  fury,  for  the  four  or  five  following  years,  it  is 
most  probable  that  he  did  not  quit  his  concealment  till  after 
the  death  of  Galerius  in  311.  There  is  evidence  that  Meletius 
himself  was  a  sufferer  in  these  scenes  of  cruelty.  He  was 
accused  of  having  purchased  his  safety  by  consenting  to 
sacrifice :  but  he  probably  lay  for  some  time  in  prison  before 
he  took  this  step ;  and  for  the  present  his  schismatical  con¬ 
duct  was  checked,  though  he  found  ample  opportunity  to 
resume  it  afterwards. 

While  Galerius  was  thus  gratifying  his  utmost  wishes  by 
tormenting  the  Christians  in  his  own  division  of  the  empire, 
he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  bitter  mortification  in  another 
quarter.  Constantius,  who  was  now  in  Britain,  had  for  some 
time  felt  his  health  declining,  and  had  sent  for  his  son  Constan¬ 
tine  to  come  to  him  from  Nicomedia.  Galerius  had  kept  him 
there,  as  Diocletian  had  done  before  him  ;  and  though  he 
was  advanced  to  posts  of  dignity  and  command,  he  was  an 
object  of  no  small  jealousy  and  fear  to  the  emperor.  Galerius 
did  not  intend  to  send  him  to  his  father:  but  Constantine 
contrived  to  escape,  and  arrived  in  time  to  be  present  at  his 
father's  death,  which  took  place  at  York  in  the  July  of  the 
year  J061.  The  young  prince  was  now  in  his  thirty-second 
year,  and  was  immediately  saluted  as  emperor  by  the  soldiers : 

k  This  also  is  confirmed  by  Sozom.  Socrates,  and  Sozomen.  Pagi  places 
I.  24.  A  very  different  origin  of  the  the  origin  of  the  heresy  in  301  ;  ad 
Meletian  schism  is  given  by  Epi-  Baron,  an.  306.  n.  XXIX. 
phanius,  Hcer.  LXVIII.  but  it  is  1  Lactant.  de  Mort.  Pers.  c.  24. 
much  safer  to  follow  Athanasius,  Eus.  de  vit.  Const.  I.  20. 
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but  he  was  contented  with  the  title  of  Csesar,  which  Galerius 
conferred  upon  him  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
Constantius.  At  the  same  time  Severus  was  declared  em¬ 
peror,  and  his  services  were  shortly  required  in  another  part 
of  the  empire.  Galerius  had  so  provoked  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  by  a  new  plan  of  taxation,  that  in  the  October  of  this 
year  they  set  up  a  rival  against  him.  This  was  Maxentius, 
the  son  of  Herculeus,  and  son-in-law  of  Galerius,  who,  to 
strengthen  himself  in  his  new  dignity,  sent  to  his  father,  who 
was  living  in  Campania,  and  urged  him  to  resume  the  empire 
which  he  had  reluctantly  abdicated.  Herculeus  readily  com¬ 
plied  ;  and  Maxentius  thought  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his 
subjects,  by  shewing  kindness  to  the  Christians,  and  ordering 
all  persons  to  abstain  from  molesting  themm.  This  seems  at 
least  to  prove  that  the  Christians  were  very  numerous  at 
Rome  ;  but  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  that  they  found  this 
kindness  of  Maxentius  to  be  only  assumed  to  serve  a  purpose. 

Galerius  now  thought  seriously  of  checking  this  formidable 
^opponent,  and  the  new  emperor  Severus  was  ordered  to  march 
into  Italy.  It  is  probable  however  that  he  did  not  set  out 
till  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  In  the  mean  time 
Maximinus  was  not  pleased  with  this  preference  being  given 
to  Severus ;  and  he  contrived  to  escape  observation,  while  he 
was  secretly  making  overtures  to  Maxentius  at  Rome11.  The 
two  tyrants  were  in  some  respects  very  similar  in  their 
characters,  and  particularly  in  their  being  addicted  to  magic 
and  all  kinds  of  prophetical  superstition.  This  was  likely  to 
make  them  prejudiced  against  the  Christians:  and  while 
Galerius  had  his  attention  engaged  by  the  political  move¬ 
ments  in  the  west,  Maximinus  found  a  more  congenial  em¬ 
ployment  in  carrying  on  the  persecution.  In  the  December 
of  306  we  find  him  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine0,  where  his 
presence  was  honoured  with  a  show  of  games  of  unusual 
magnificence.  Many  and  strange  animals  were  exhibited  in 
the  amphitheatre ;  and  among  other  amusements,  a  Christian 
named  Agapius,  who  had  been  tortured  two  years  before, 
was  exposed  as  food  to  a  bear  ;  but  being  not  quite  killed,  he 

m  Eus.  H.  E.  VIII.  14.  n  Ibid,  p.398.  0  II).  de  Mart.  Pal.  c.  6. 
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was  sent  back  to  prison,  where  he  lingered  for  a  day,  and  was 
then  thrown  into  the  sea.  Maximinus  had  probably  many 
exhibitions  of  this  kind  in  the  places  which  he  visited  ;  and 
his  conduct  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  mixture  of  cruelty 
with  superstition.  If  he  was  the  ignorant  barbarian,  that 
Lactantius  describes  him  to  have  been,  he  must  have  had 
persons  about  him  who  made  him  their  instrument ;  and  it 
could  hardly  have  been  a  real  regard  for  religion,  which 
urged  him  to  restore  the  temples  and  all  the  other  appendages 
of  heathen  worship,  which  had  now  fallen  into  decay p. 

In  the  mean  time  Severus  had  marched  against  Maxentius, 
and  in  the  spring  of  307  approached  with  his  army  to  the 
walls  of  Rome.  Here  his  soldiers  deserted  him,  and  being 
obliged  to  fly,  he  threw  himself  into  Ravenna  ;  but  being 
pursued  by  Herculeus,  he  surrendered  himself  to  him,  and 
was  put  to  death.  News  was  now  brought  to  Rome  that 
Galerius  was  coming  in  person  to  avenge  the  death  of  Seve¬ 
rus  ;  and  Herculeus  went  into  G.aul  to  engage  the  assistance 
of  Constantine.  The  marriage  of  the  latter  to  Fausta,  the 
daughter  of  Herculeus,  was  celebrated  about  May  3  :  but  in 
the  mean  time  Galerius  had  marched  to  Rome,  impatient  to 
punish  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  Maxentius.  When  he  was 
before  the  city,  his  soldiers  behaved  to  him  as  they  had  done 
before  to  Severus  ;  and  while  he  was  retreating  as  rapidly  as 
he  could  to  Illyria,  Herculeus  returned  from  Gaul,  and 
shared  the  government  of  Rome  with  Maxentius.  The  father 
and  son  soon  found  that  they  could  not  agree  :  and  Hercu¬ 
leus,  perceiving  that  his  son  was  the  favourite  with  the  army, 
took  the  resolution  of  visiting  Galerius  in  Illyria.  Diocletian 
had  also  gone  thither ;  and  while  they  were  all  three  together, 
Galerius  made  Licinius  emperor  in  the  room  of  Severus. 
The  future  history  of  Herculeus,  who  died  at  Marseilles  by 
his  own  hand  in  310,  not  being  connected  with  that  of  the 
church,  need  not  employ  any  more  of  our  attention. 

Maximinus  was  now  more  than  ever  enraged  a/t  being 
again  passed  over,  and  at  hearing  of  the  title  of  emperor  being- 
given  to  Licinius.  Accordingly,  without  waiting  for  the 

p  Eus.  H.  E.  VIII.  14.  p.  399.  to  Minervina,  and  had  one  son, 

1  He  had  before  been  married  Crispus. 
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consent  of  Galerius,  he  took  the  same  title  to  himself  before 
the  end  of  the  year  307.  About  the  same  time  another 
emperor  appeared  in  Africa.  Maxentius  wished  to  extend 
his  authority  into  that  country  ;  but  meeting  with  opposition 
at  Carthage,  and  from  Alexander,  who  commanded  the  prae¬ 
torian  guards,  he  laid  a  plan  for  destroying  him.  Alexander 
having  discovered  it,  assumed  the  purple  himself,  and  was 
able  to  retain  his  dignity  for  more  than  three  years.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  persecute  the  Christians,  and  they  con¬ 
tinued  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  suffering  during  the  whole  of 
that  time.  We  also  learn  from  the  events  of  this  period, 
that  the  Egyptian  church  was  not  partaking  of  the  peace 
which  was  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  Constantine.  Egypt 
was  considered  to  belong  to  the  eastern  division  of  the 
empire,  and  was  therefore  subject  to  Maximinus.  That 
monster  appears  to  have  been  again  in  Palestine  during  part 
of  this  year  :  and  when  he  was  absent,  his  orders  were 
executed  to  the  utmost  of  his  wishes  by  Urbanus,  who  was 
still  governor  of  the  province.  The  work  of  torture  was  kept 
up  during  the  whole  of  the  year  at  Caesarea  ;  and  among 
those  who  suffered,  none  was  more  distinguished  than  Pam¬ 
philus,  the  intimate  friend  of  Eusebius,  and  a  presbyter  of 
the  church  in  that  city.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  as 
well  as  of  good  family,  being  a  native  of  Berytus  in  Phoenicia  ; 
and  had  studied  at  Alexandria  under  Pierius.  From  hence 
he  removed  to  Caesarea,  where  he  took  orders,  and  collected  a 
valuable  library  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  written  out  nearly 
all  the  works  of  Origen  with  his  own  handr.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  also  the  founder  of  a  school  in  this  citv.  His 

J 

friend  Eusebius,  who  was  a  native  of  Palestine,  resided  at 
Caesarea  during  the  greater  part  of  the  present  persecution, 
and  was  ordained  presbyter  by  Agapius.  He  was  thus  an 
eyewitness  of  the  sufferings  which  he  has  related,  and  exhort¬ 
ed  the  martyrs  and  confessors  to  stand  firm.  His  regard  for 
Pamphilus  seems  to  have  approached  to  veneration,  as  was 
testified  by  the  life  which  he  wrote  of  him  in  three  books,  and 
by  his  always  bearing  the  name  of  Eusebius  Pamphili.  When 

r  Hieron.  Cat.  Script.  The  library  Eusebius  gave  a  catalogue  of  it  in 
continued  to  the  time  of  Jerom.  his  life  of  Pamphilus. 
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Pamphilus  was  thrown  into  prison  at  the  end  of  the  present 
year,  Eusebius  was  his  constant  companion8 :  and  during  the 
two  years  that  this  imprisonment  lasted,  the  two  friends 
composed  together  a  defence  of  Origen,  in  five  books,  to 
which  Eusebius  afterwards  added  a  sixth.  It  appears  there¬ 
fore  that  the  controversy  concerning  the  soundness  of  Origen’s 
opinions  had  begun  before  this  time ;  and  we  know  that 
Methodius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  who  was  a  man  of  great  learning, 
and  author  of  several  works,  was  one  of  the  earliest  writers 
who  attacked  the  character  of  Origen l.  Methodius  appears 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom  during  some  period  of  the  present 
persecution  u. 

Pamphilus  had  been  put  to  excruciating  tortures  before  he 
was  imprisoned,  and  several  persons  of  both  sexes  were  treated 
in  the  same  way.  Great  numbers  were  sent  to  work  in  the 
copper  mines  at  Phaeno  x,  a  place  to  the  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea  in  Arabia  Petrsea,  where  the  operation  was  said  to  be 
particularly  unwholesome  y.  It  was  to  these  unhappy  persons 
that  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus  dedicated  their  defence  of 
Origen  z.  U rbanus,  who  had  been  the  chief  conductor  of  all 
these  cruelties,  fell  at  length  under  the  displeasure  of  his 
master,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  government  by  Firmilianus, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  308.  It  was  probably  at  the 
same  time  that  Maximinus,  who  happened  then  to  be  again 
at  Caesarea,  ordered  Urbanus  to  be  beheaded.  Firmilianus 
was  his  successor  in  ferocity  as  well  as  in  authority  :  and  in 
addition  to  the  victims  from  his  own  province,  he  had  con¬ 
signed  to  him  from  Egypt  several  Christians,  who  were  to 
work  in  the  mines  at  Phaeno.  Eusebius  speaks  of  ninety- 
seven  being  sent  at  one  time  from  the  Thebaid  a  :  and  there 
is  some  evidence,  that  Maximinus  himself  was  now  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  ordered  their  punishment.  The  martyrologies 
speak  of  a  governor  of  Egypt  named  Mennas,  who  was  a 


3  I  have  not  seen  a  work  called 
Eusebius  Captivus,  published  by  H. 
Marius  at  Basle  in  1538. 

t  Hieron  in  Ruf.  I.  11.  p.  466. 
The  work  was  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Resurrection.  Catal.  Script,  v. 
Methodius.  See  Leo  Allat.  de  Me¬ 
thod. 


u  Hieron.  Catal.  Script. 
x  Eus.  de  Mart.  Pal.  c.  7. 
y  Athanas.  Hist.  Arian.  60.  p.  380. 
z  Photius,  cod.  1 18.  The  first 
book  of  this  Defence  is  extant  in  a 
Latin  translation  made  by  Rufinus 
in  397. 

a  De  Mart.  Pal.  c.  8. 
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Christian  ;  and  Hermogenes,  who  was  sent  to  supersede  him, 
is  said  to  have  been  also  converted  b.  Maximinus  then  went 
in  person  to  Alexandria,  and  had  both  these  persons  tortured 
to  death  ;  but  though  there  is  reason  to  think  that  Maximinus 
was  at  Alexandria  during  this  persecution  c,  the  story  of  the 
two  Christian  governors  is  not  to  be  received  implicitly. 
There  is  however  no  doubt  that  it  was  this  emperor,  who 
ordered  the  persons  that  were  sent  to  the  mines,  to  have  their 
right  eyes  forced  out,  and  their  left  feet  dislocated  d.  These 
and  similar  mutilations  became  henceforth  a  favourite  punish¬ 
ment  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  pain  and  lasting  inconvenience 
which  they  caused,  they  were  intended  also  as  a  mark  of 
disgrace ;  since  persons  who  were  thus  disfigured  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  incapable  of  the  rights  of  citizens e.  Another 
tradition,  which  is  perhaps  not  authentic,  concerns  a  governor 
of  the  Thebaid,  named  Arianus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Christian,  and  to  have  suffered  for  his  religion f.  The  zeal 
which  was  displayed  at  this  trying  time  by  Antony  the  monk, 
may  be  received  with  more  certainty.  The  life  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  man  has  been  written  by  Athanasius,  who  may  be 
called  his  contemporary,  though  much  younger  in  age :  and 
though  the  account  contains  some  marvellous  anecdotes  which 
may  excite  our  suspicions,  the  outline  of  his  history  must  at 
least  be  true.  Antony  was  one  of  those  persons  who  were  at 
this  time  living  by  themselves,  or  in  small  fraternities,  in  the 
deserts  of  Egypt :  and  when  he  saw  the  Christians  going  in 
crowds  to  Alexandria  to  be  tortured,  he  followed  them  thither, 
that  he  might  encourage  and  comfort  them  under  their  suffer¬ 
ings.  He  visited  them  constantly  in  the  prisons  or  in  the 
mines,  and  was  not  afraid  of  personally  encountering  the 
magistrates.  He  seemed  indeed  to  be  courting  martyrdom  : 


b  See  Baronius  ad  an.  307.  num. 
XXXIV. 

c  See  Eus.  H.  E.  VIII.  14.  p.  400. 

Compare  Eus.  de  Mart.  Pal.  c. 
8.  p.  420.  Lactant.  de  Mort.  Pers. 
c.  36.  The  effects  of  this  cruelty  were 
witnessed  many  years  after.  Paph- 
nutius,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  attended 
the  council  of  Nice,  who  had  been 
maimed  in  this  way.  Rufin.  H.  E.  I. 


4,  17.  Paul,  bishop  of  Neocaesarea, 
was  also  at  the  council  of  Nice. 
Theodoret,  H.  E.  I.  7.  Maximus, 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  is  also  men¬ 
tioned,  ib.  II.  26.  Rufin.  H.  E.  I. 
17.  Also  Potamo.  bishop  of  Heraclea. 
Epiphan.  Hcer.  LXV11I.  7. 
e  Suidas,  v.  Diocletian. 

{ Baronius  ad  an. 310.  num.  XXIV. 
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but  though  he  continued  a  long  time  in  Alexandria,  his  wish 
was  not  gratified,  and  he  lived  to  return  again  to  his  solitary 
life. 

While  the  Christians  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  probably 
throughout  Asia,  were  groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  Maxi¬ 
minus,  their  brethren  in  Europe  were  still  exempt  from 
suffering.  In  Gaul  and  Britain,  where  Constantine  was 
personally  present,  tranquillity  was  perfectly  restored  & :  and 
though  Maxentius  had  usurped  the  imperial  authority  in 
Italy,  he  found  it  politic,  as  I  have  already  observed,  not  to 
molest  the  Christians.  The  see  of  Rome,  which  had  continued 
vacant  since  the  October  of  304,  was  filled  up  in  the  February 
of  308,  by  the  election  of  Marcellus.  Such  at  least  is  the 
most  probable  calculation  h,  though  others  suppose  Marcellus 
to  have  succeeded  Marcellinus  in  the  same  year.  If  we  may 
receive  the  epitaph  as  genuine,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
written  upon  Marcellus  by  Damasus,  one  of  his  successors, 
this  bishop  was  particularly  strict  in  requiring  the  lapsed  to 
submit  to  a  course  of  penitence.  His  measures  are  said  to 
have  given  rise,  not  only  to  discontent  and  complaints,  but 
even  to  tumults  and  bloodshed  ;  which  might  confirm  the 
notion  of  the  Christians  being  at  this  time  unmolested  by 
their  enemies  ;  and  thus  unhappily  they  were  able  to  give 
vent  to  their  feelings  of  hostility  to  each  other.  So  true  it  is 
that  a  season  of  peace,  however  short,  has  often  been  a  cause 
of  misery  and  scandal  to  the  church.  Maxentius  conducted 
himself  so  tyrannically  to  all  his  subjects,  that  the  heathen 
were  occupied  in  looking  to  themselves,  without  seeking  to 
persecute  the  Christians  *  ;  and  this  was  perhaps  the  chief 
security  which  the  latter  enjoyed  during  the  usurpation  of 
Maxentius.  The  same  effect  may  have  operated  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  East,  except  where  Maximinus  was  personally 
present :  and  Eusebius  speaks  of  the  heathen  being  actually 
disgusted  with  the  cruelties  practised  upon  the  Christians k. 
From  some  cause  or  other  there  was  a  slight  cessation  of 

&  Lactant.  Instit.  I.  i.  de  Mort.  i  Sophronia,  who  was  wife  to  the 
Pers.  c.  24.  prefect  of  the  city,  and  a  Christian, 

h  See  Pagi  ad  Baron,  an.  306.  stabbed  herself  to  escape  the  vio- 
num.  XXV.  Tillemont,  Memoir es>  lence  of  Maxentius.  Eus.  H.  E. 
tom.  V.  part.  1.  p.  372.  VIII.  14.  k  De  Mart.  Pal.  c.  9. 
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these  barbarities  in  the  summer  of*  308 :  but  before  winter, 
Maximinus  revived  them  again  in  all  their  severity.  The 
governors  of  provinces  and  the  magistrates  had  perhaps  been 
remiss :  and  orders  were  now  sent  to  them  in  every  place  to 
rebuild  the  temples  which  were  in  decay,  and  to  insist  upon 
men,  women,  and  children  being  present  at  the  sacrifices  and 
tasting  the  meat  which  had  been  offered  to  some  idol.  By  a 
refinement  of  cruelty  it  was  also  ordered,  that  whatever  was 
offered  for  sale  in  the  market,  should  first  have  been  made  to 
touch  a  portion  of  the  sacrifice  ;  and  the  managers  of  the 
public  baths  were  to  let  no  persons  wash  themselves  clean 
from  these  pollutions. 

In  the  month  of  November  these  orders  were  acted  upon  in 
Caesarea  of  Palestine,  and  Firmilianus  had  again  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  torturing  and  killing  several  Christians.  He  now 
struck  out  a  new  source  of  annoyance,  and  the  bodies  of  the 
martyrs  were  thrown  outside  of  the  city,  with  guards  put  to 
watch  them  and  prevent  their  burial.  The  birds  and  beasts 
were  soon  attracted  by  the  prey,  and  the  ground  was  covered 
with  the  flesh  and  bones  of  these  mangled  carcasses.  Portions 
of  them  were  even  brought  occasionally  within  the  walls  : 
and  Eusebius,  who  witnessed  the  horrid  spectacle,  could  not 
fail  to  notice,  what  must  have  struck  every  person  in  the  city, 
that  on  a  fine  clear  day,  when  apparently  there  was  no  cause 
for  such  a  phenomenon,  all  the  buildings  were  covered  with  a 
thick  dew,  which  ran  down  them  like  water.  The  climate  of 
Palestine  may  perhaps  account  for  such  an  appearance  :  but 
we  cannot  wonder  that  the  Christians  looked  upon  it  as  an 
interposition  from  Heaven,  when  the  very  stones  shed  tears 
at  their  inhuman  sufferings. 

At  the  same  time  the  persecution  was  carried  on  as  hotly 
as  ever  in  Egypt.  One  hundred  and  thirty  Christians  had 
their  eyes  and  feet  treated  in  the  way  which  1  have  described ; 
after  which  the  whole  company  was  sent  to  work  in  the  mines, 
part  of  them  to  Palestine,  and  part  to  Cilicia.  The  compassion 
of  these  suffering  Christians  appears  in  a  striking  point  of 
view,  when  we  read  of  some  persons  going  from  Egypt  in  the 
depth  of  winter  to  visit  their  brethren  in  Cilicia  h  All  of  them 

1  De  Mart.  Pal.  c.  8,  io. 
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however  did  not  accomplish  their  journey.  Some  were  stopped 
at  the  gates  of  Caesarea,  and  had  their  eyes  put  out  and  their 
feet  dislocated.  Three  were  stopped  in  a  similar  way  at 
Ascalon,  where  they  were  burnt  or  beheaded.  Another  party, 
which  had  accompanied  the  unhappy  convicts  to  Cilicia,  was 
returning  home,  and  five  of  them  were  stopped  at  the  gates  of 
Caesarea  in  the  February  of  309.  Having  confessed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  Christians,  they  were  put  into  the  prison,  where 
Pamphilus  and  his  companions  had  now  been  lying  for  nearly 
two  years.  On  the  next  day  Firmilianus  had  all  the  prisoners 
brought  before  him,  and  after  torturing  the  five  Egyptians, 
he  ordered  them  to  be  beheaded.  A  similar  sentence  was 
then  passed  upon  Pamphilus1",  and  twelve  of  his  companions; 
and  their  bodies  were  exposed  for  four  days  by  order  of  the 
governor,  that  the  birds  and  beasts  might  eat  them.  Eusebius 
asserts  that  they  remained  perfectly  untouched,  and  were 
afterwards  buried  with  all  due  solemnity. 

It  seems  to  have  required  all  the  activity  of  Maximinus,  and 
his  insatiable  love  of  cruelty,  to  have  his  orders  executed  by 
the  provincial  magistrates.  In  spite  of  all  his  vigilance,  the 
humanity  of  these  men  sometimes  prevailed  over  their  fear  of 
offending  the  tyrant,  and  the  Christians  felt  their  chains  be¬ 
coming  lighter  upon  them.  This  was  the  case  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  309,  which  was  the  seventh  year  of  the  perse¬ 
cution  ;  and  may  partly  have  been  owing  to  the  illness  of  Gra- 
lerius,  who  about  this  time  began  to  be  afflicted  with  intense 
bodily  suffering.  The  Christians,  who  were  condemned  to 
work  in  the  mines  of  Palestine,  had  begun  to  enjoy  a  little 
more  liberty,  and  the  houses  in  which  some  of  them  lived 
were  used  as  churches11.  The  governor  of  the  province,  having 
observed  this  alteration  in  their  condition,  wrote  to  Maximi¬ 
nus  concerning  it ;  and  an  order  was  accordingly  sent  to  the 
overseer  of  the  mines,  that  these  indulgences  should  be 
stopped.  The  plan  adopted  for  annoying  the  Christians  was 
to  disperse  them  in  different  places.  Some  were  sent  to  Cy¬ 
prus,  some  to  mount  Libanus,  others  to  various  parts  of 

m  The  life  of  Pamphilus,  written  the  second  volume  of  his  edition  of 
in  three  books  by  Eusebius,  is  lost;  Hippolytus,  p.  217. 
but  a  fragment,  supposed  to  be  taken  n  Eus.  de  Mart.  Pal.  c.  13, 
from  it,  is  published  by  Fabricius,  in 
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Palestine,  where  they  were  all  kept  to  hard  labour.  This 
however  was  not  sufficient  severity.  Four  victims  were  se- 
lected,  who  were  perhaps  of*  most  note  among  the  number, 
and  sent  to  the  military  commander  of  the  district.  Two  of 
them,  Peleus  and  Nilus,  were  Egyptian  bishops ;  the  other 
two  were  presbyters  ;  and  when  they  refused  to  abjure  their 
faith,  they  were  ordered  to  be  burnt.  There  were  others,  who 
from  their  age  or  bodily  infirmities  had  been  unable  to  work 
in  the  mines,  and  had  been  allowed  to  live  in  a  place  by  them¬ 
selves.  One  of  these  was  Silvanus,  the  venerable  bishop  of 
Gaza,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  mines,  three  years  before, 
having  first  had  his  foot  dislocated.  Another  named  John 
had  come  with  the  prisoners  from  Egypt ;  and  though  he 
was  already  blind,  the  same  cruelty  had  been  inflicted  upon  his 
eyes  as  upon  the  rest.  His  blindness  did  not  hinder  him  from 
knowing  the  Scriptures  by  heart.  The  w  hole  number  of  these 
persons  was  thirty-nine ;  and  since  they  could  not  bear  the 
removal,  and  they  were  of  no  use  as  labourers.  Maximinus 
ordered  them  all  to  be  beheaded  in  one  day. 

These  martyrdoms  happened  early  in  the  year  310  :  and  it 
was  probably  about  the  same  period  that  Eusebius  witnessed 
similar  cruelties  at  Tyre.  He  w^as  not  unlikely  to  leave  Cae¬ 
sarea,  when  his  friend  Pamphilus  was  martyred  ;  and  since  he 
w^as  then  engaged  in  finishing  the  defence  of  Origen,  he  might 
be  able  to  get  some  information  at  Tyre,  where  the  last  years 
of  Origen’s  life  were  passed  ;  and  where  Methodius,  the  earliest 
and  most  formidable  assailant  of  Origen'’ s  character,  had 
lately  held  the  episcopal  see.  While  Eusebius  was  at  Tyre, 
he  saw  several  Christians  exposed  to  wild  beasts  in  the  amphi¬ 
theatre  :  and  he  could  hardly  be  mistaken,  when  he  states 
expressly  that  he  saw  these  animals  refuse  to  touch  them, 
though  every  expedient  was  used  to  excite  their  fury0.  Ty- 
rannion  bishop  of  Tyre,  and  Zenobius  a  presbyter  of  Sidon, 
who  was  also  a  physician,  were  martyred  in  the  course  of  this 
persecution  ;  but  they  were  taken  from  their  owrn  cities  and 
suffered  at  Antioch  P :  and  at  the  time  of  Eusebius  visiting 
the  city,  Paulinus  was  bishop  of  Tyre,  with  whom  he  formed 
an  intimate  friendship,  and  dedicated  to  him  his  great  work 
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of  ecclesiastical  history.  Eusebius  appears  also  to  have  been 
in  Egypt,  where  he  witnessed  some  of  the  sufferings  which  he 
has  described' i :  and  it  is  most  probable  that  this  journey  was 
undertaken  after  the  death  of  Pamphilus.  A  charge  was 
brought  against  him  some  years  later,  that  he  had  consented 
to  join  in  a  sacrifice,  that  he  might  obtain  release  from  prison  : 
but  there  are  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  whole  was  a 
calumny  ;  and  nothing  certain  is  known  of  his  personal  suffer¬ 
ings  during  the  persecution r.  It  was  about  this  time,  that  he 
wrote  a  book  against  Hierocles,  whom  I  have  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  an  attack  upon  Christianity  at  the  time  of  the 
edicts  being  first  issued  at  Nicomedia.  Hierocles  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  shew  that  Apollonius  of  Tyana  had  worked 
more  miracles  than  J esus  Christ,  and  Eusebius  refuted  such  a 
notion  in  the  short  work  which  is  still  extant. 

Another  author,  who  wrote  in  defence  of  Christianity  at 
this  time,  was  Arnobius,  a  native  of  Sicca  in  Africa,  and  a 
rhetorician  by  profession.  Having  been  bred  up  in  heathen¬ 
ism,  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  decrying  Christianity  ;  and 
when  he  was  afterwards  convinced  of  its  truth,  he  found  a 
difficulty  in  being  admitted  to  baptism.  He  accordingly  wrote 
a  work  in  seven  books  against  the  heathen,  which  is  still  ex¬ 
tant8.  It  is  a  masterly  exposure  of  the  follies  of  paganism,  as 
well  as  a  refutation  of  the  calumnies  against  the  Gospel :  but 
being  written  in  haste  by  a  man  who  was  lately  converted,  it 
may  be  expected  to  contain  some  inaccuracies  ;  and  Arnobius 
would  be  no  authority  on  points  of  doctrine,  except  as  shewing 
the  popular  belief  in  his  own  day.  If  the  date  of  this  work  is 
rightly  fixed  to  the  year  31  (P,  the  author,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  persecution,  may  perhaps  have  alluded  to  what  was  done 
by  the  usurper  Alexander,  as  well  as  to  the  earlier  decrees  of 
Diocletian  and  Maximinus  :  but  since  Lactantius  was  a  pupil 
of  Arnobius,  and  was  himself  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Nico¬ 
media  at  the  beginning  of  the  persecution,  Arnobius  must  have 
been  advanced  in  years  at  the  time  of  his  conversion.  It  is 
possible  however  that  his  work  against  the  heathen  was 
written  earlier  u . 

*1  Eus.  H.  E.  VIII.  13.  c.  9.  p.  386.  t  See  Pagi  ad  Baron,  an.  302. 

r  He  appears  to  have  been  in  pri-  num.  XIV. 
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IN  the  beginning  of  310  Marcellus,  bishop  of  Rome,  was 
succeeded  by  Eusebius :  but  the  latter  held  the  see  only  a 
few  months,  and  was  succeeded  by  Melchiades.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  Roman  Christians  were  exposed  to  no  par¬ 
ticular  sufferings  during  that  period.  Maxentius  could  have 
felt  no  partiality  towards  them,  except  from  political  motives : 
but  he  had  promised  them  a  freedom  from  vexation  at  the 
beginning  of  his  usurpation ;  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
behaved  more  tyrannically  to  them  than  he  did  to  all  his  sub¬ 
jects.  If  Marcellus  was  banished  from  Rome  by  his  orders, 
the  evidence  of  which  is  by  no  means  certain a,  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  this  act  formed  a  part  of  any  general  persecution. 
An  apostate  from  Christianity  is  said  to  have  excited  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  tyrant  against  the  bishop  :  and  he  may  per¬ 
haps  have  invented  some  accusation  which  was  not  connected 
with  questions  of  religion.  Maxentius  had  also  promised  to 
give  back  to  the  Christians  their  places  of  worship,  which  had 
been  taken  from  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  usurpation  : 
but  though  he  had  written  a  letter  to  this  effect,  and  his  com¬ 
mander  of  the  praetorian  guards  had  done  the  same,  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  no  forwarder  when  Melchiades  was  elected,  than  it 
had  been  four  years  before.  This  bishop  sent  these  letters  by 
some  of  his  deacons  to  the  prefect  of  the  city,  and  claimed  a 


a  Epitaph.  Damasi  in  Marcellum,  apud  Gruter.  p.  1172. 
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fulfilment  of  the  promise b  :  but  we  are  not  informed  whether 
his  application  succeeded.  Melchiades  was  accused  after¬ 
wards  of  having  sent  this  message  by  a  deacon,  who  had  de¬ 
livered  up  some  property  of  the  church  during  the  late  perse¬ 
cution,  but  he  denied  the  charge0. 

Maxentius  caused  some  relief  to  the  Christians  in  another 
quarter  in  the  year  311,  by  sending  an  officer  into  Africa,  who 
defeated  and  killed  Alexander.  The  persecution  had  been 
revived  in  that  country  since  307 ;  and  though  it  perhaps 
did  not  extend  far,  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
usurper  was  likely  to  be  a  place  of  danger  to  the  Christians. 
There  is  evidence  that  Mensurius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  was 
exposed  to  considerable  suffering.  A  deacon  named  Felix  had 
written  a  letter  against  the  usurper,  and  being  afraid  of  the 
consequences,  had  taken  refuge  with  Mensurius.  The  bishop 
having  refused  to  give  him  up,  was  examined  before  a  ma¬ 
gistrate,  who  acquitted  him,  and  allowed  him  to  return  to 
Carthage,  but  he  died  before  he  reached  the  cityd,  and 
Cmcilianus  was  elected  in  his  room.  There  was  a  party  in 
the  church  of  Carthage  which  had  opposed  Mensurius,  and 
charged  him  with  belonging  to  the  traditores:  but  it  appeared 
afterwards  to  be  a  calumny  ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  examina¬ 
tion  he  had  made  a  list  of  several  valuable  articles  belonging 
to  his  church,  which  he  left  to  be  given  to  his  successor. 
The  persecution  in  that  country  did  not  in  fact  entirely  cease 
till  the  end  of  the  following  year,  when  Maxentius  sent  an 
order  into  Africa,  that  the  Christians  should  not  be  molested. 
There  were  however  much  more  effectual  steps  taken  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  Christians  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire.  They 
had  now  had  little  or  no  intermission  of  their  sufferings  for 
eight  years,  since  the  issuing  of  the  first  edict  by  Diocletian 
and  Galerius  in  303.  Galerius,  as  I  have  stated,  was  taken 
extremelv  ill  at  the  end  of  the  year  309.  His  pains  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  through  the  whole  of  the  following  year ; 
and  in  the  spring  of  311  his  disorder  had  become  so  loath¬ 
some  and  intolerable,  that  his  death  was  evidently  approach¬ 
ing.  His  conscience  then  began  to  smite  him  for  his  cruelty 

b  Augustin.  Brevic.  Collat.  diei  c  lb.  1.  c. 
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to  the  Christians:  his  physician,  who  was  perhaps  a  Christian, 
is  saide  to  have  announced  to  him,  that  his  disease,  which 
was  incurable,  was  a  visitation  from  God  :  and  on  the  thir¬ 
tieth  of  April  an  edict  was  issued  at  Nicomedia  in  the  name 
of  himself,  Constantine,  and  Licinius,  by  which  the  Christians 
were  allowed  to  have  buildings  for  the  exercise  of  their  wor¬ 
ship.  They  were  also  enjoined  to  offer  up  their  prayers  for 
the  emperors  and  the  empire ;  and  the  magistrates  were  to 
receive  letters  of  instructions  as  to  their  conduct  in  this 
affair  f. 

The  name  of  Maximinus  was  not  prefixed  to  this  edict. 
He  was  generally  resident  in  Syria,  and  the  critical  state  of 
Galerius  did  not  perhaps  allow  time  for  his  being  consulted  ; 
beside  which,  Galerius  would  well  know  his  disinclination  to 
favour  the  Christians.  Licinius  was  present  with  the  dying 
emperor,  and  there  was  no  need  to  ask  Constantine  for 
permission  to  use  his  name.  Copies  of  the  decree,  and  di¬ 
rections  in  accordance  with  it,  were  immediately  sent  to  the 
different  governments  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  Galerius  did  not  sur¬ 
vive  the  issuing  of  the  decree  by  many  days.  As  soon  as  the 
news  reached  Maximinus,  his  jealousy  of  Licinius  overpowered 
every  other  feeling  :  even  his  hatred  to  the  Christians  was 
for  a  time  forgotten  ;  and  he  hastened  into  Bithynia,  to  se¬ 
cure  to  himself  the  countries  which  had  been  governed  by 
Galerius.  Licinius  was  also  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and 
there  was  every  prospect  of  a  civil  war  :  but  the  two  em¬ 
perors  came  to  terms  without  a  battle ;  and  Maximinus  re¬ 
tained  Asia  Minor  and  Bithynia,  while  Illyria  and  Thrace 
were  allotted  to  Licinius.  Maximinus  now  began  to  consider 
how  he  could  best  evade  the  late  edict,  without  openly  flying 
in  the  face  of  his  colleagues.  He  accordingly  did  not  publish 
the  edict  itself  in  his  own  dominions,  but  gave  verbal  orders 
to  the  persons  in  authority,  that  the  persecution  was  to  cease. 
Sabinus,  his  prime  minister,  wrote  letters  to  the  governors  of 
provinces,  which  seemed  to  give  complete  toleration  to  the 
Christians :  but  such  was  not  the  tyrant's  real  intention. 
These  officers  however  acted  upon  the  letter  of  their  in- 

e  Rufin.  H.  E.  VIII.  18.  Lactantius,  de  Mort.  Pars.  c.  34,  and 
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structions,  and  released  the  Christians  from  the  prisons  and 
the  mines.  In  a  moment  all  was  joy  and  wonder  and  thanks¬ 
giving,  where  before  there  had  been  suffering  and  sorrow. 
Places  of  worship  were  immediately  opened  in  the  towns,  and 
attended  by  crowds.  The  roads  were  filled  with  persons 
returning  to  their  homes;  and  even  the  heathen  were  led  to 
think  that  Cod  alone  could  have  worked  so  sudden  and  so 
blessed  a  changes.  It  was  probably  at  this  period  that  Peter 
quitted  his  concealment,  where  he  had  hid  himself  for  some 
years,  and  returned  to  Alexandria.  He  lost  no  time  in  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  conduct  of  Meletius  ;  and  a  synod  of  bishops 
was  convened  to  try  him  for  his  irregular  proceedings,  as  well 
as  for  the  heavier  charge  of  having  sacrificed  in  the  late 
persecution11.  A  sentence  of  deposition  was  passed  against 
Meletius :  but  so  far  from  complying  with  it,  or  taking  any 
steps  to  justify  himself,  he  carried  to  still  greater  length  his 
schismatical  principles,  and  treated  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
with  personal  insolence.  From  this  time  the  Meletian  schism 
was  regularly  organized,  and  Peter  would  have  the  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  find  his  authority  rejected  by  some  of  his  clergy. 
Arius  however  did  not  at  present  join  the  seceders.  He 
ceased  to  give  his  support  to  Meletius  :  and  the  character  of 
Peter  appears  in  a  favourable  light,  when  we  find  that  he  not 
•only  forgave  Arius,  but  ordained  him  deacon’.  The  recon¬ 
ciliation  however  did  not  last  long.  The  bishop  found  himself 
obliged  to  issue  a  sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  the 
Meletians,  and  he  took  the  decided  measure  of  not  recog¬ 
nising  their  baptisms.  W e  are  hardly  competent  to  determine 
whether  he  was  justified  in  the  latter  step :  but  it  was  likely 
to  revive  ancient  dissensions  ;  and  among  other  persons  who 
expressed  their  dissatisfaction,  Arius  again  distinguished  him¬ 
self.  Peter  perhaps  felt  that  he  had  gone  far  enough  in 
attempting  to  conciliate :  and  Arius,  who  had  so  lately  been 
admitted  to  officiate  in  the  church,  was  now  excluded  from  its 
communion.  He  continued  in  this  state  for  some  time  :  but 
the  persecution,  as  we  shall  see,  shortly  revived  ;  and  the 
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bishop,  if  he  had  acted  hastily,  was  called  to  answer  for  his 
conduct  at  a  higher  tribunal. 

Maximinus  had  resolved  upon  very  different  measures  from 
those  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  adopt.  In  November 
he  was  again  in  Nicomedia,  where  he  celebrated  his  quin- 
quennalia,  or  the  fifth  anniversary  of  his  taking  the  imperial 
title.  The  occasion  was  favourable  for  renewing  hostilities 
against  the  Christians.  One  of  the  plans  was  to  circulate 
calumnies  concerning  them.  The  old  stories  were  revived  of 
their  religious  meetings  being  full  of  indecency.  A  work  was 
forged,  called  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  which  gave  a  false  and 
disgraceful  account  of  the  life  of  Jesus;  and  pains  were  taken, 
that  children  at  school  should  learn  their  lessons  from  such 
books  as  these k.  New  regulations  were  made  concerning  the 
heathen  priests :  and  not  only  were  they  established  in  every 
city  and  town,  but  each  province  had  its  own  high  priest,  who 
was  taken  from  the  persons  of  highest  rank,  was  ordered  to 
appear  dressed  in  white,  and  was  attended  in  public  by  a 
guard  of  soldiers1.  The  imitation  of  the  Christians  was 
evident  in  all  this  :  and  the  priests  were  not  only  ordered  to 
perform  sacrifices  daily,  but  they  were  to  prevent  the  Christ¬ 
ians  from  building  churches,  and  to  compel  them  to  attend 
the  sacrifices.  Maximinus  wished  to  have  it  believed,  that  he 
was  only  complying  with  the  petitions  of  his  subjects  in  again 
repressing  Christianity.  He  contrived  that  cities  should  send 
deputations  to  him,  entreating  him  not  to  allow  the  Christians 
to  live  there m.  This  was  done  by  the  people  of  Nicomedia, 
Antioch,  Tyre,  and  several  other  places ;  and  not  only  were 

their  petitions  granted,  but  their  letters,  and  the  emperor's 

answers  to  them,  were  engraved  on  brass,  and  stuck  up  in  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  city.  Thus,  after  a  short  cessation  of 
six  months,  the  Christians  found  themselves  again  in  great 
peril.  Maximinus  had  begun  his  former  practice  of  burning 
out  an  eye,  cutting  off  an  hand,  or  maiming  them  in  some 
other  way  ;  and  he  would  evidently  have  gone  greater  lengths, 
if  he  had  not  been  frightened  by  letters  written  to  him  from 
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Constantine11,  and  by  hearing  that  Constantine’s  sister  was 
going  to  be  married  to  Licinius.  This  made  him  act  more 
secretly.  He  again  opened  a  communication  with  Maxentius, 
that  Constantine  might  find  employment  nearer  home  :  and 
though  he  did  not  put  the  Christians  openly  to  death,  he 
caused  them  occasionally  to  be  drowned.  He  also  took  care 
that  all  the  meat,  which  was  served  at  his  table,  should  have 
passed  through  the  hands  of  the  priests,  so  that  whoever 
tasted  it  would  be  considered  as  party  to  a  sacrifice ;  and  he 
had  thus  the  gratification  of  annoying  the  Christians  who 
were  likely  to  be  invited  to  his  table. 

There  were  occasions  when  blood  was  shed  in  his  presence 
with  less  reserve.  Lucianus,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  was  sent 
to  Nicomedia  to  be  punished  at  the  end  of  311,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  312.  I  have  mentioned  that  Antioch  was  one  of  the 
cities  which  petitioned  to  have  the  Christians  removed.  Theo- 
tecnus,  who  held  a  place  of  importance  in  that  city,  was  an 
active  agent  in  executing  the  designs  of  Maximinus0.  Great 
numbers  were  put  to  death  by  his  means,  and  he  was  re¬ 
warded  by  being  promoted  to  the  government  of  the  province  P. 
Among  his  other  victims  was  the  presbyter  Lucianus,  but  he 
was  reserved  to  receive  his  punishment  in  the  emperor’s  own 
presence  at  Nicomedia.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning, 
and  his  name  had  for  some  time  been  celebrated  through  the 
East.  He  was  author  of  some  treatises  upon  Faith,  and  of 
some  epistles  M ;  but  his  great  work  was  an  edition  of  the 
Septuagint.  I  have  mentioned  that  Hesychius,  an  Egyptian 
bishop,  had  lately  produced  a  similar  work,  which  became  the 
standard  edition  in  the  diocese  of  Alexandria.  Another  had 
been  prepared  by  the  joint  labour  of  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus, 
which  met  with  general  reception  in  Palestine  ;  and  Lucianus 
published  a  third,  which  was  used  in  all  the  countries  between 
Antioch  and  Byzantium1*.  He  had  observed  the  great  cor¬ 
ruption  which  had  crept  into  the  copies ;  and  some  zealous 
supporters  of  heathenism  had  lately  been  tampering  with  the 
texts.  This  fact,  if  it  can  be  admitted  as  certain,  might  be  of 
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value  in  accounting  for  some  of  the  extraordinary  variations, 
which  still  appear  in  the  copies  of  the  Septuagint ;  and  will 
explain  why  such  pains  were  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  in  three  different  parts  of  the  world,  to  restore 
the  integrity  of  the  text.  Lucianus  was  particularly  qualified 
for  such  a  work,  by  having  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew1 ;  and  in  the  time  of  Jerom,  some  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  still  went  by  the  name  of  Lucianus u.  The  very 
copy,  which  he  had  written  out  with  his  own  hand,  was  said 
to  have  been  found  at  Nicomedia  after  his  death* ;  but  this 
statement  may  reasonably  be  doubted. 

Notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  Lucianus,  and  the  essen¬ 
tial  service  rendered  bv  him  to  biblical  literature,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  he  at  one  time  adopted  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  The  fact  is  asserted  by  Alex¬ 
ander  y,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  only  six  years  after 
the  death  of  Lucianus;  and  though  several  persons2  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  clear  Lucianus  from  the  charge,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  was  mistaken a.  Paul 
of  Samosata  was  deposed  from  his  bishopric  of  Antioch  in 
269,  about  forty-three  years  before  the  death  of  Lucianus ; 
and  since  the  latter  was  also  a  native  of  Samosata,  and  a 
presbyter  of  Antioch,  he  may  have  been  personally  acquainted 
with  Paul.  It  is  most  probable  that  he  received  his  ordination 
from  him  ;  for  Alexander  states,  that  Lucianus  kept  himself 
from  communion  with  the  church  during  the  time  that  Paul's 
three  successors  held  the  bishopric.  He  seems  to  have  done 
this  because  Paul  had  been  put  out  of  communion ;  and  we 
know  that  there  was  a  party  of  some  importance  which  sided 
with  Paul.  The  three  successors  of  this  heretical  bishop  were 
Domnus,  Timseus,  and  Cyril ;  the  last  of  whom  died  in  299 ; 
and  it  is  implied  in  Alexander's  statement,  that  Lucianus 
returned  to  communion  with  the  church  after  that  period. 
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This  seems  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case  ;  and  I  cannot  but 
conclude,  that  he  once  took  the  same  view  of  Christ’s  divinity 
with  his  countryman  Paul.  This  may  account  for  the  Arians 
claiming  him  as  one  of  their  party  ;  and  some  of  his  followers, 
who  were  called  from  him  Conlucianistae,  were  certainly  ad¬ 
dicted  to  Arianism.  There  was  even  a  division  of  the  Arians, 
who  were  called  Lucianistmb  ;  but  though  Lucianus  may  have 
agreed  in  some  points  with  Paul  of  Samosata,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  his  having  held  the  same  sentiments  which  were 
propagated  a  few  years  later  by  Arius.  If  he  agreed  with 
him  at  all,  it  was  perhaps  in  his  opinion  concerning  the  human 
soul  of  Jesus  Christ :  for  we  are  told  by  one  writer0  that 
Lucianus  did  not  believe  that  our  Saviour  assumed  a  human 
soul ;  and  though  Arius  owed  his  celebrity  to  his  tenets  con¬ 
cerning  the  divinity  of  Christ,  it  is  well  known  that  he  also 
maintained  the  other  opinion  which  is  ascribed  to  Lucianus. 
This  notion  about  the  soul  of  Christ,  though  utterly  untenable, 
and  derived  perhaps  from  the  Samosatenian  heresy,  would 
rather  lead  us  to  think  that  Lucianus  was  firmly  convinced  of 
our  Lord’s  divinity  ;  and  if  the  creed,  which  was  put  forward 
as  a  composition  of  his  by  the  Arian  bishops  assembled  at 
Antioch  in  341,  was  really  written  by  Lucianus d,  we  must 
either  say  that  his  tenets  regarding  the  Trinity  were  perfectly 
sound,  or  that  the  difference  between  the  Arians  and  their 
opponents  was  imperceptible. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  to  the  credit  of  Lucianus, 
that  he  rejoined  the  church  at  the  very  time  when  the  aspect 
of  affairs  was  most  threatening.  From  thence  to  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  always  more  or  less  in  personal  danger  ;  and 
after  concealing  himself  for  some  time,  he  was  at  length  be¬ 
trayed  by  a  presbyter  named  Pancratius,  who  had  embraced 
the  Sabellian  tenets e.  This  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  he 
had  abjured  his  former  errors.  The  resemblance  between 
Paul  of  Samosata  and  the  Sabellians  was  very  apparent,  and 
his  betrayer  was  perhaps  incensed  against  him  for  having 
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deserted  what  he  considered  their  common  creed.  Lucianus 
was  too  valuable  a  prize  to  be  consigned  to  the  prisons  of 
Antioch.  He  was  reserved  for  the  special  gratification  of 
Maximinus  at  his  own  city  of  Nicomedia  ;  and  on  his  way 
through  Cappadocia,  he  prevailed  upon  forty  soldiers,  who  had 
recently  abjured  their  faith,  to  repent  of  the  sin,  and  to  prove 
their  sincerity  by  facing  their  persecutors.  When  he  was  at 
Nicomedia,  he  delivered  a  defence  of  his  religion  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  emperor  himself  and  some  of  his  officers f ;  but  the 
result  was  as  might  be  expected,  he  was  exposed  to  excru¬ 
ciating  torture,  and  then  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  lingered 
for  some  time  and  died. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Christians  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire  were  extremely  great.  Eusebius  says  that  they  even 
felt  them  more  severely  than  those  of  the  nine  preceding 
years?.  Silvanus,  who  had  been  bishop  of  Emesa  in  Phoe¬ 
nicia  for  forty  years,  was  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  with  two 
companions11.  It  was  perhaps  at  this  time  that  a  whole  town 
in  Phrygia  was  burnt  by  the  soldiers,  all  the  inhabitants  and 
the  magistrates  having  declared  themselves  to  be  Christians'. 
But  no  martyrdom  excited  more  attention  than  that  of  Peter, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  returned  to 
his  city  when  the  edict  of  Galerius  was  issued ;  and  upon  the 
revival  of  the  persecution,  he  was  suddenly  seized  by  the 
express  order  of  Maximinus  and  beheaded k.  It  was  now 
that  Antony  the  monk  returned  to  his  former  solitary  life, 
and  exercised  himself  more  than  ever  in  ascetical  mortifica¬ 
tions1.  It  is  probable  that  Hierocles  was  still  the  governor  of 
Egypt,  who  had  shewn  from  the  first  such  determined  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Christians.  The  governor  of  the  Thebaid  at 
this  time  was  Culcianus,  who  was  another  favourite  of  the 
tyrant,  and  whose  hands  were  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  several 
martyrs1".  Many  other  Egyptian  bishops  suffered  with  Peter, 
and  the  see  continued  vacant  a  twelvemonth,  when  it  was 
filled  up  by  the  election  of  Achillas,  who  had  been  teacher  in 
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the  school  many  years  before",  and  must  now  have  been  far 
advanced  in  life.  Meletius  still  continued  to  treat  his  metro¬ 
politan  with  contempt,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  the 
schism  coming  to  an  end.  Arius  however  withdrew  himself 
again  from  the  party ;  and  Achillas,  like  his  predecessor, 
carried  his  forgiveness  so  far  that  he  ordained  him  presbyter  ° ; 
there  is  even  authority  for  saying,  that  he  appointed  him 
teacher  in  the  catechetical  school  P. 

The  martyrdom  of  Peter  happened  at  the  end  of  November, 
311  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  not  the  Christians  only, 
but  all  the  subjects  of  Maximinus,  were  exposed  to  a  series  of 
sufferings.  The  rains,  which  commonly  fell  at  that  season, 
were  withheld  ;  a  scarcity  of  food  was  the  consequence,  and  a 
pestilential  disease  of  unusual  and  frightful  malignity  was  very 
prevalent  8.  It  was  observed  as  a  singular  circumstance,  that 
when  Maximinus  replied  to  the  petition  from  Tyre,  and 
granted  permission  for  the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  he 
dwelt  upon  the  many  indications  which  the  gods  had  given  of 
their  being  pleased  with  the  suppression  of  Christianity.  He 
noticed  the  healthiness  of  the  season,  the  abundance  of  the 
crops,  the  absence  of  pestilence,  war,  earthquakes,  and  all  the 
other  evils  which  had  been  felt  so  severely  while  the  Christians 
were  tolerated,  but  which  had  all  been  withdrawn  when  dif¬ 
ferent  measures  were  pursued.  The  edicts  which  followed 
this  letter  had  scarcely  reached  their  destinations,  when  the 
reverse  of  this  pleasing  picture  began  to  be  exhibited.  While 
multitudes  were  dying,  or  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  suffering 
by  famine  and  disease,  the  difference  between  the  Christians 
and  the  heathen  was  very  striking.  The  former  were  incessant 
in  attending  upon  the  sick,  and  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
necessitous ;  and  the  result,  as  on  similar  occasions,  was 
favourable  to  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel.  The  absence  of 
the  evils  of  war,  which  was  another  topic  urged  by  Maximinus, 
was  totally  at  variance  with  facts.  Eusebius  states  that  the 
whole  world  was  in  a  state  of  hostility  during  all  the  ten 
years  of  the  persecution r.  Travelling  by  land  or  water  was 
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attended  with  the  greatest  danger  ;  and  it  could  hardly  have 
been  otherwise,  when  so  many  rival  emperors  were  intriguing 
against  each  other.  But  Maximinus  was  himself  the  falsifier 
of  his  own  words.  Early  in  312  he  marched  against  the  Ar¬ 
menians,  and  the  gods  were  so  far  from  shewing  their  appro¬ 
bation  of  his  conduct,  that  he  was  defeated  in  person. 

The  Christians  in  Armenia,  if  we  may  follow  later  and 
rather  suspicious  accounts s,  had  suffered  severely  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  persecution.  Athenogenes,  bishop  of 
Sebaste,  was  memorable  among  the  martyrs1;  and  at  this 
time  the  fame  of  a  bishop  named  Gregory  was  widely  spread. 
He  had  received  his  consecration  from  Leontius,  another 
celebrated  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  ;  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  custom  for  all  his  successors  to  do  the 
sameu.  Gregory  is  said  to  have  converted  Tiridates,  the 
king  of  Armenia,  to  Christianity ;  and  Arsaces,  who  reigned 
after  him,  was  likewise  a  Christian.  It  was  probably  the 
first  of  these  sovereigns  who  provoked  the  hostility  of  Maxi¬ 
minus.  No  cause  of  war  is  assigned x,  except  the  attempts 
made  by  the  tyrant  to  force  the  Armenian  Christians  to 
sacrifice ;  and  the  result  of  the  campaign  was  unfavourable 
to  the  Romans.  Maximinus  was  perhaps  diverted  from  con¬ 
tinuing  this  war  by  the  necessity  of  watching  the  operations 
of  his  colleagues  in  Europe. 

Though  Maxentius  had  caused  Alexander  to  be  killed  in 
the  preceding  year,  and  had  nominally  got  possession  of 
Africa,  he  did  not  celebrate  his  triumph  for  this  victory  till 
312.  He  then  sent  an  order  to  stop  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians ;  and  such  a  measure  was  perhaps  politic,  when 
hostilities  had  begun  between  himself  and  Constantine,  and 
the  latter  had  entered  Italy  with  an  army.  I  have  mentioned 
that  Mensurius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  had  died  shortly  before 
the  end  of  the  persecution ;  and  that  his  place  was  filled  up 
by  Csecilianus.  This  appointment  led  to  a  most  unfortunate 

s  SeeBaronius  ad  an.3ii.N°.XX.  XXIX.  73.  p.  62 ;  though  Cave  sup- 
Sozomen  speaks  of  Armenia  having  poses  him  to  have  lived  in  196. 
embraced  Christianity  long  before  u  Niconis  de  Armen.  Relig.  (Bib- 
the  time  of  Constantine,  II.  8.  lioth.  Patr.  ed.  1677.  tom.  XXV. 

t  He  was  probably  the  person  p.  328.) 
mentioned  by  Basil,  de  Spir.  Scmcto,  x  Eus.  H.  E.  IX.  8. 
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schism  in  the  church  of  Carthage,  which  lasted  for  a  very 
long  period  y.  Two  other  presbyters,  named  Botrus  and 
Celeusius,  had  wished  to  fill  the  vacant  see  ;  and  with  a 
view  to  this,  they  had  caused  the  election  to  be  made  at 
a  meeting  of  only  the  neighbouring  bishops,  without  any 
notice  being  sent  to  the  bishops  of  Numidia.  The  result 
was  contrary  to  their  expectation  ;  for  the  choice  fell  una¬ 
nimously  upon  Caecilianus,  who  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Carthage  by  Felix,  bishop  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Ap- 
tungis.  The  list  of  articles  belonging  to  the  church,  which 
had  been  made  by  Mensurius  when  he  was  summoned  before 
the  magistrate,  was  now  delivered  to  Caecilianus,  who  sent 
to  demand  them  from  the  persons  with  whom  they  were 
deposited.  These  persons  did  not  wish  to  give  them  up  ; 
and  they  found  the  rejected  candidates  for  the  bishopric,  as 
well  as  other  members  of  the  church,  who  had  previously 
opposed  Mensurius,  willing  to  join  them  in  a  schism  against 
the  authority  of  Caecilianus.  They  were  also  supported  by  a 
lady  named  Lucilla,  who  was  offended  with  the  bishop  for 
something  which  he  had  done  to  her  while  he  was  a  deacon, 
and  who  was  able  to  further  their  schemes  by  command  of  a 
large  sum  of  money.  One  of  the  principal  leaders  of  this 
faction  was  Donatus,  called  from  his  residence  a  casis  nigris , 
who  gave  name  to  the  schism  of  the  Donatists,  which  had  its 
origin  in  the  manner  which  I  have  now  described. 

Their  first  act  was  to  denounce  the  election  of  Caecilianus 
as  invalid  to  Secundus,  bishop  of  Tigisis,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Numidian  bishops  had  not  been  present,  and  that 
the  bishop  had  not  been  consecrated  by  Secundus,  the  pri¬ 
mate  of  Numidia.  This  brought  Secundus  and  nearly  seventy 
other  bishops  to  Carthage,  who  avoided  holding  communion 
with  Caecilianus,  and  summoned  him  to  attend  a  meeting, 
where  his  case  should  be  investigated.  Caecilianus  declined 
attending,  and  the  council,  as  it  styled  itself,  proceeded  to 
annul  his  election.  They  brought  two  charges  against  him. 
The  first  was,  that  he  had  been  consecrated  by  traditores , 

y  The  facts  which  I  have  men-  cont .  Parmen.  lib.  I.  Augustin.  Col- 
tioned,  connected  with  the  origin  of  lat.  Gesta  apud  Zenophilum,  Routk. 
Donatism,  will  be  found  in  Optatus,  Rel.  Sacr.  vol.  IV.  p.  ioo. 
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i.  e.  by  bishops  who  had  delivered  up  something  belonging 
to  the  church  during  the  persecution  :  the  second  was,  that 
while  he  was  a  deacon,  he  had  hindered  relief  being  conveyed 
to  the  Christians  who  were  ^in  prison.  The  first  of  these 
charges  was  the  more  extraordinary,  because  it  was  notorious 
that  Secundus,  and  the  other  bishops  who  attended  the 
council  of  Cirta  in  305,  (many  of  whom  were  now  present  at 
Carthage,)  had  confessed  themselves  traditores.  Csecilianus 
offered  to  be  consecrated  again  in  the  presence  of  these 
bishops,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  his  former  consecration 
was  invalid  :  and  it  was  shewn  to  be  the  custom  for  the 
bishop  of  Carthage  to  be  consecrated  by  a  bishop  of  one  of 
the  nearest  sees,  and  not  by  a  bishop  of  Numidia ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  consecrated  by  the 
bishop  of  Ostia.  The  council  took  no  notice  of  these  argu¬ 
ments  or  proposals,  but  proceeded,  in  defiance  of  all  prece¬ 
dent,  and  to  the  destruction  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  to 
elect  another  bishop  for  the  see  of  Carthage.  Their  choice 
fell  upon  Majorinus,  who  stood  upon  the  interest  of  Lucilla, 
and  received  his  consecration  from  Silvanus,  bishop  of  Cirta, 
who,  from  being  one  of  the  traditores ,  was  not  competent  to 
assist  in  such  a  ceremony.  From  this  time  the  Donatists,  as 
they  were  afterwards  called,  continued  for  several  years  to 
elect  a  bishop  of  their  own  ;  though,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
Csecilianus  and  his  successors  were  recognised  by  the  catholic 
church  as  the  legitimate  bishops  of  Carthage. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  Donatism  in  the  year  312,  not  long 
before  the  important  support  which  was  given  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity  by  the  victory  of  Constantine  over  Maxentius. 
I  have  mentioned,  that  Maximinus  had  for  some  time  been 
carrying  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  Maxentius,  and 
urging  him  to  hostilities  with  Constantine.  The  latter  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  marched  with  an  army  into  Italy  before  the 
end  of  the  year  311,  and  he  had  evidently  no  other  object 
than  to  possess  himself  of  the  capital,  and  to  free  the 
Romans  from  the  tyrant  who  was  oppressing  them.  Max¬ 
entius  was  not  deficient  in  preparations ;  and  though  he 
stayed  in  the  city,  from  a  superstitious  compliance  with 
some  prediction,  his  generals  contrived  to  keep  the  invaders 
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in  check;  and  in  the  month  of  October  312,  both  armies 
were  opposed  to  each  other  under  the  walls  of  Rome.  It 
was  now  that  the  interposition  of  Heaven  is  said  to  have 
been  witnessed  by  Constantine,  in  a  manner  which  has  fur¬ 
nished  much  ground  for  discussion  to  the  incredulous  and  the 
sceptic.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  reality  of  the  miracle, 
it  must  not  be  set  aside  as  an  invention  of  a  later  age,  nor  as 
a  story  which  cannot  be  traced  to  any  authentic  witness.  It 
is  related  by  Eusebius  y,  a  contemporary  historian,  who  tells 
us  that  he  had  it  from  Constantine  himself  under  the  sanction 
of  an  oath.  It  was  shortly  before  the  decisive  battle2  that  the 
preternatural  communication  was  made.  The  father  of  Con¬ 
stantine,  as  I  have  already  observed,  had  decidedly  favoured 
the  Christians,  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  having  pro¬ 
fessed  their  religion.  He  appears  to  have  seen  through  the 
absurdity  of  polytheism,  and  to  have  learnt  from  the  Christians 
to  have  worshipped  one  Cod.  This  was  certainly  the  case  with 
Constantine  for  some  time  before  his  conversion a  :  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  relation  which  he  gave  to  Eusebius  a  long  time 
after,  he  had  been  praying  to  this  one  spiritual  Being,  and 
asking  him  to  reveal  himself ;  when  about  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  army,  he  saw  the  figure 
of  a  cross,  traced  in  light,  and  placed  above  the  orb  of  the 
sun,  with  these  words  near  it,  Conquer  by  this.  The  emperor 
and  his  army,  as  might  be  supposed,  were  astounded  at  this 
vision  ;  and  in  the  following  night  Jesus  Christ  appeared  to 
Constantine  with  the  same  figure  of  the  cross,  and  told  him 
to  make  a  copy  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  use  it  in  his  combat 
with  the  enemy.  From  this  time  the  imperial  standards  bore 
a  device,  which  was  composed  of  the  two  first  letters  of  the 
name  of  Christ  in  Creek,  which  were  so  placed  as  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  cross  b. 

Such  is  the  celebrated  story  of  the  appearance  of  the  cross 
to  Constantine :  and  the  remarks  made  above  will  shew,  that, 

y  De  Vit.  Constant.  I.  28,  &c.  Artemius  ( apud  Metaphrast.  d.  20 

z  The  time  is  fixed  by  Lactantius,  Octobr.)  agrees  with  Lactantius. 
(de  Mort.  Pers.  c.44,)  who  is  not  Others  have  laid  the  scene  in  France, 
contradicted  by  Eusebius,  though  a  Eus.  de  Vit.  Const.  1. 17,  28. 
the  latter  has  been  quoted  as  placing  b  The  device  seems  to  have  been 
the  event  earlier.  The  testimony  of  of  this  kind 

t  t  2 
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if  there  was  nothing  miraculous,  Constantine  was  either  de¬ 
ceived,  or  was  himself  the  deceiver.  If  we  adopt  the  former 
hypothesis,  the  Christians  in  his  army  may  have  been  the 
guilty  persons :  and  modern  experiments  have  been  brought 
to  shew,  that  the  effect  might  be  produced  by  an  optical 
illusion.  Whether  the  Christians  in  the  fourth  century  were 
likely  to  be  masters  of  this  secret,  so  as  to  practise  it  upon 
the  whole  army  ;  or  whether  they  would  have  hazarded  the 
experiment,  when  a  failure  would  have  been  so  fatal  to  their 
cause,  might  furnish  matter  for  rational  inquiry :  but  the 
notion  of  an  optical  illusion  might  also  be  maintained  by  our 
supposing  the  spectators  to  have  witnessed  a  natural  phe¬ 
nomenon,  which  is  not  very  uncommon  in  the  heavens0.  If 
we  adopt  the  second  hypothesis,  the  whole  story  was  probably 
an  invention  of  Constantine.  He  could  not  have  leagued  with 
the  Christians  to  produce  the  delusion,  because  this  would 
imply  that  he  was  already  converted  to  their  religion,  whereas 
all  history  is  opposed  to  such  a  notion ;  we  should  therefore 
conclude,  that  the  cross  in  the  heavens  was  never  really  seen, 
but  that  Constantine  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  Eusebius. 
The  latter  informs  us,  that  the  emperor  gave  him  the  account 
a  long  time  after  the  event :  but  this  does  not  perhaps 
invalidate  the  testimony.  Length  of  time  might  cause  a 
person  to  forget  what  he  had  seen  ;  but  it  could  hardly  cause 
him  to  fancy  that  he  had  seen  what  never  really  occurred.  If 
it  be  said,  that  the  emperor  waited  till  the  persons  who  were 
with  him  at  the  time  were  likely  to  be  dead,  it  might  be 
replied,  that  in  that  case  he  would  not  have  added  that  the 
whole  army  witnessed  the  phenomenon.  Constantine  was  in 
his  thirty-eighth  year,  when  the  cross  is  said  to  have  appeared 
to  him ;  and  there  must  have  been  in  his  army  many  persons 
younger  than  himself,  who  were  alive  when  Eusebius  pub¬ 
lished  this  account ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  of  them 
having  contradicted  the  facts  which  are  stated d.  I  do  not 

c  This  notion  is  maintained  at  Mosheim  de  Rebus  ante  Const.  Saec. 
some  length  by  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  III.  §.  7.  p.978. 

Gr.  vol.  VI.  p.  8,  where  the  reader  d  The  Acts  of  Artemius  are  extant, 
may  find  all  the  authorities  con-  ( apud  Metapkrast.  d.  20  Octobr.) 
cerning  this  story.  For  modern  who  was  deprived  of  his  appoint- 
writers,  who  have  discussed  it,  see  ment  by  Julian  the  Apostate ;  and 
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see  that  the  writer  of  history  is  called  upon  to  give  his 
opinion  in  a  case  like  the  present ;  but  after  impartially 
reviewing  all  the  evidence,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  thus 
much  :  that  if  Constantine  had  told  Eusebius  that  the  cross 
had  been  seen  only  by  himself,  I  should  not  have  ventured  to 
admit  the  truth  of  his  narration  ;  but  when  he  asserted  that 
the  same  sight  had  been  witnessed  by  the  whole  army,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  wilfully  invented  a  falsehood  which 
was  so  certain  to  be  detected. 

Eusebius  addse,  that  immediately  after  the  vision  he  sent 
for  some  Christians,  who  explained  to  him  what  he  had  seen, 
and  instructed  him  in  the  mysteries  of  their  religion ;  which 
is  a  proof,  that  up  to  this  time  he  had  not  been  converted. 
The  emblem  of  the  cross  was  then  ordered  to  be  made,  and 
to  be  carried  with  the  army.  The  defeat  and  death  of 
Maxentius  shortly  followed,  and  Constantine  entered  the  city 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  rejoiced  to  be 
freed  from  the  licentious  cruelties  of  the  usurper.  He  had  a 
statue  erected  to  himself,  with  a  cross  in  his  right  hand,  and 
an  inscription  which  ascribed  the  liberation  of  the  city  to  that 
saving  emblem f.  Nothing  is  said  of  any  surprise  being  ex¬ 
hibited  at  Rome  at  this  altered  conduct  of  the  government 
toward  the  Christians.  It  is  plain  that  the  minds  of  men 
were  nearly  prepared  for  the  change  which  was  shortly  to  be 
made  in  the  national  religion  :  and  Constantine’s  conduct  to 
the  Christians  from  this  time  was  marked  by  a  succession  of 
favours  and  indulgences.  He  stayed  in  Rome  about  three 
months,  and  made  himself  so  popular  with  the  inhabitants, 
that  the  senate  passed  a  decree  for  placing  his  name  before 
that  of  the  other  emperors,  though  Maximinus  had  taken  that 
honour  to  himself.  At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  he 
went  to  Milan,  where  he  was  joined  by  Licinius,  and  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  for  the  marriage  of  the  latter  with  Constan¬ 
tine’s  half-sister  Constantia.  From  this  place  an  edict  was 

he  speaks  of  the  cross  having  been  night,  but  not  the  appearance  of  the 
seen  by  himself  and  by  many  per-  cross.  De  Mort.  Pers.  c.  44.  See 
sons  who  were  still  serving  in  the  Photius  Cod.  256. 
army.  But  the  authority  of  this  e  De  Vit.  Constant.  I.  32. 

document  may  be  doubted.  Lac-  f  Eus.  H.  E.  IX.  9.  p.  452.  de  Vit. 

tantius  mentions  the  vision  in  the  Const.  I.  40. 
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published  in  both  their  names,  which  gave  the  most  perfect 
toleration  to  the  Christians,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
shewn  any  preference  to  their  religion.  It  was  in  fact  an 
edict  for  allowing  to  every  sect  the  exercise  of  its  own  religion, 
though  some  conditions  were  specified,  of  which  we  do  not 
know  the  precise  nature  s :  and  permission  was  expressly  given 
for  the  Christians  to  hold  their  meetings  and  erect  churches11. 

Copies  of  this  decree  were  sent  to  Maximinus,  who  had 
already  heard  of  what  had  passed  at  Rome.  It  was  plain 
that  hostilities  could  not  long  be  delayed  :  but  since  it  was  his 
interest  not  to  have  the  Christians  against  him  in  the  conflict, 
he  thought  it  best,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  late  edict, 
to  publish  orders,  as  if  proceeding  from  himself,  which  should 
appear  favourable  to  the  Christians.  Accordingly  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Sabinus,  (the  same  person  whom  he  had  employed  in 
a  similar  act  of  dissimulation  in  the  year  preceding,)  in  which 
he  spoke  of  the  necessity  which  the  emperors  had  felt  of 
maintaining  the  old  religion,  and  of  the  efforts  which  he  had 
himself  made  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  laws.  He  men¬ 
tioned  the  petitions  which  had  been  addressed  to  him  by  cer¬ 
tain  cities  against  the  Christians,  and  the  obligation  which  he 
had  felt  of  complying  with  them  :  but  he  now  gave  orders, 
that  no  force  should  be  used  for  bringing  men  back  to  the 
old  religion.  Arguments  and  persuasions  were  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  :  but,  if  the  persons  continued  obstinate,  they  were  not 
to  be  molested*.  This  letter  must  have  been  written  a  very 
short  time  before  Maximinus  threw  off  the  mask,  and  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  face  his  opponents.  Before 
the  winter  was  over,  he  marched  into  Bithynia,  and  without 
stopping  there  he  crossed  the  straits  and  sat  down  before  By¬ 
zantium.  Licinius  now  hurried  from  Milan,  and  came  up  to 
him,  though  with  a  very  inferior  force,  while  the  army  was 
encamped  between  Heraclea  and  Adrianople.  The  sincerity 
with  which  Maximinus  wrote  his  letter  to  Sabinus,  may  be 

seen  by  his  now  making  a  vow  to  Jupiter,  in  which  he  pro¬ 

mised,  if  he  gained  the  victory,  utterly  to  extirpate  the  Christ¬ 
ian  namek.  The  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  first  of 

s  Eus.  H.  E.  X.  5.  p.  481.  com-  p.  482. 
pared  with  Lactant.  c.  48.  j  Ibid.  9.  p.  452. 

h  Eus.  H.E.  IX.  9.  p.  455.  X.  5.  k  Lactant.  c.  46. 
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May  :  and  Maximinus,  after  sustaining  a  total  defeat,  fled  as 
a  private  soldier  to  Nicomedia,  and  from  thence  into  Cappa¬ 
docia.  Licinius  followed  with  his  army,  and  while  he  was 

*■» 

halting  at  Nicomedia,  he  published  on  the  thirteenth  of  J une 
a  still  more  favourable  edict  for  the  Christians  than  that 
which  had  been  issued  at  Milan.  The  terms  of  it  had  proba¬ 
bly  been  settled  between  himself  and  Constantine  before  he 
marched  against  Maximinus  ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  a 
similar  edict  had  already  been  published  by  Constantine  in 
Italy.  It  removed  the  conditions,  whatever  they  may  have 
been,  which  had  accompanied  the  former  act  of  toleration ; 
and  instead  of  merely  allowing  the  Christians  to  hold  their 
meetings  and  erect  churches,  it  expressly  provided,  that  if 
any  person  had  bought  or  received  as  a  gift  any  building 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Christians,  he  should  restore  it  to 
them,  and  receive  an  indemnification  from  the  government1. 

Maximinus  in  the  mean  time  had  revenged  himself  for  his 
defeat  by  putting  to  death  many  of  the  heathen  priests,  who 
had  encouraged  him  by  the  answers  of  pretended  oracles  : 
and  convinced  at  length  of  the  mistake  which  he  had  made  in 
persecuting  the  Christians,  he  published  an  edict,  which  gave 
them  complete  toleration.  It  was  in  fact  a  copy,  in  all  its 
provisions,  of  that  which  the  two  other  emperors  had  lately 
put  forth  m  ;  and  must  have  followed  shortly  after  that  which 
Licinius  had  published  from  Nicomedia.  Maximinus  however 
found  it  too  late  to  retrace  his  steps.  He  was  obliged  to 
continue  his  flight  before  the  victorious  Licinius ;  and  after 
trying  in  vain  to  make  a  stand  in  the  fastnesses  of  mount 
Taurus,  he  threw  himself  into  Tarsus,  where  he  died  by  poison 
in  the  month  of  August.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  cruel¬ 
ties,  which  attach  to  the  name  of  Maximinus,  were  not  suffered 
to  end  with  his  death.  It  is  perhaps  true,  that  he  had  put 
very  unworthy  persons  into  places  of  importance ;  and  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  governors  of  cities  or  provinces, 
who  had  seconded  the  tyrant  in  all  his  enormities,  should  now 
be  continued  in  office  :  but  the  Christian  reader  will  wish  that 
their  lives  had  been  spared.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  policy 
of  the  conqueror.  Many  favourites  of  Maximinus  were  put  to 
death.  Even  his  son,  who  was  only  seven  years  old,  and  his 
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daughter,  who  was  a  year  younger,  were  not  suffered  to 
escape.  His  wife  perhaps  deserved  her  fate  :  at  least  it  was  a 
just  retribution,  when  she  was  drowned  in  the  same  stream  in 
which  several  Christian  females  had  been  drowned  by  her 
orders",  Licinius  himself,  when  he  was  at  Antioch,  put  Theo- 
tecnus  to  the  torture,  and  several  persons  who  had  assisted 
him  in  imposing  upon  the  people  by  some  miraculous  image  of 
Jupiter0.  They  were  all  put  to  death,  as  was  Picentius,  who 
had  been  several  times  consul,  and  the  confidential  adviser  of 
Maximinus ;  and  Culcianus,  whose  name  has  been  already 
mentioned,  as  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians  in  Egypt. 

While  Licinius  was  executing  this  severe  vengeance  upon 
his  enemies,  Constantine  was  engaged  in  matters  which  were 
more  suited  to  a  Christian  emperor,  but  which  must  have 
appeared  very  strange  to  those  who  had  watched  the  usual 
routine  of  heathen  politics.  Africa  as  well  as  Italy  had  now 
fallen  naturally  under  the  government  of  Constantine;  and 
while  he  was  at  Milan  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  he 
wrote  to  Anulinus,  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  impressing  upon 
him  the  importance  of  executing  the  edict  which  had  lately 
been  published.  This  ordered  the  restitution  of  houses  or 
gardens,  or  any  public  property  which  belonged  to  the  Christ¬ 
ians,  and  the  proconsul  was  to  see  that  this  was  done  without 
delay  P.  At  the  same  time  it  was  settled  that  the  African 
clergy  (including  those  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania)  should 
receive  a  sum  of  money  from  the  public  treasury  8.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  payment  was  to  be  annual,  nor  is  any 
reason  assigned  for  the  favour  being  granted  to  Africa  :  but  the 
Christians  in  that  country  had  suffered  during  the  usurpation 
of  Alexander,  and  may  therefore  have  been  in  a  worse  condition 
than  their  brethren  in  Italy.  Constantine  had  now  written 
to  Ursus,  who  was  the  chief  minister  of  finance  for  Africa, 
ordering  him  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  Csecilianus,  the  bishop 
of  Carthage  :  and  the  emperor's  attention  to  these  matters  is 
further  shewn  by  his  writing  in  person  to  Caecilianus.  The 
bishop  was  to  receive  the  money,  and  to  distribute  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  list  which  was  made  out  for  that  purpose :  and  if  the 
sum  was  not  sufficient,  he  was  authorized  to  draw  for  more 
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upon  the  emperor’s  private  treasurer.  Even  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  church  did  not  remain  unnoticed.  In  his  letter 
to  Csecilianus,  Constantine  alluded  to  the  troublesome  conduct 
of  certain  persons  who  differed  from  the  catholic  church,  by 
which  he  evidently  intended  the  Donatists  :  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  term  catholic  is  henceforth  applied  to  the 
church  in  all  public  documents. 

The  payment  of  this  money  appears  to  have  been  made  to 
the  African  clergy  only :  but  another  letter,  which  was 
written  shortly  after  to  Anulinus,  concerned  most  probably 
the  whole  body  of  the  clergy.  The  proconsul  was  instructed 
to  announce  to  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  that  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  sacred  ministry  were  to  be  excused  from  the 
burden  of  any  public  officer  This  letter  was  written  from 
Milan  in  the  month  of  March  or  April,  when  Constantine 
was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Caul ;  and  Anulinus  lost 
no  time  in  communicating  its  contents  to  Csecilianus.  He 
seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  schism  in  the  church  of 
Carthage,  and  coupled  his  communication  with  an  exhortation 
to  unity  ;  but  unfortunately  it  was  of  little  avail.  Within  a 
few  days  a  meeting  was  held  of  the  persons  who  supported 
Majorinus,  and  they  agreed  to  petition  the  proconsul,  that 
the  immunity  granted  by  Constantine  to  all  the  clergy  might 
be  extended  to  themselves.  Constantine  had  expressly  named 
the  clergy  of  the  catholic  church,  over  which  Ccecilianus  pre¬ 
sided:  but  the  Donatists  attached  another  meaning  to  the 
catholic  church,  and  sent  two  papers  to  the  proconsul,  one  of 
which  contained  a  series  of  charges  against  Csecilianus,  and 
the  other  was  an  address  to  the  emperor,  requesting  him  to 
send  some  bishops  out  of  Caul,  who  might  settle  the  dispute 
between  the  two  parties s.  Anulinus  forwarded  these  papers 
to  the  emperor,  who  appears  to  have  been  very  anxious  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  schism.  He  accordingly  ordered 
Csecilianus,  with  ten  bishops  of  his  own  party,  and  ten 
bishops  of  the  opposite  party,  to  go  to  Rome  :  and  not 
satisfied  with  corresponding  upon  this  subject  with  the  pro- 
consul,  he  wrote  in  person  to  Melchiades,  bishop  of  Rome, 
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acquainting  him  with  his  intentions  concerning  Csecilianus l. 
At  the  same  time  he  wrote  letters  to  three  Gallic  bishops, 
Rheticiusu  of  Autun,  Maternus  of  Cologne,  and  Marinus  of 
Arles,  as  well  as  to  some  Italian  bishops,  desiring  them  to  go 
to  Rome,  where  the  rival  bishops  of  Carthage  might  have 
their  case  decided  in  a  full  and  impartial  council. 

Fifteen  Italian  bishops  joined  the  three  from  Gaul  and  the 
bishop  of  Rome  in  forming  this  council,  which  was  held  in  the 
month  of  October.  Csecilianus,  with  the  twenty  African  bishops 
of  both  parties  attended,  Donatus  still  taking  the  lead  on  the 
part  of  the  schismatics.  The  council  at  length  decided,  that 
the  election  of  Caecilianus  was  perfectly  regular,  and  that  none 
of  the  charges  had  been  proved  against  him  :  it  was  added, 
however,  that  the  bishops  who  had  condemned  him,  and  who 
were  now  come  to  accuse  him,  were  not  to  be  excluded  from 
communion.  Donatus  alone,  as  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
schism,  was  excepted  from  this  charitable  decision.  The 
other  bishops,  even  though  they  had  been  consecrated  by 
Majorinus,  were  allowed  to  retain  their  rank,  if  they  would 
return  to  the  unity  of  the  church x.  This  sentence  was 
decisive,  and  the  Donatists  have  from  that  time  been  always 
considered  as  schismatics.  Ctecilianus  did  not  immediately 
return  to  Carthage,  but  stayed  some  time  at  Brescia.  In  the 
mean  while  two  bishops  were  sent  to  Carthage  by  the  council, 
who,  after  carefully  weighing  the  evidence  upon  the  spot, 
decided  in  favour  of  Csecilianus,  and  held  communion  with 
the  clergy  of  his  party.  The  bishop  then  returned  to  his 
city,  where  he  found  Donatus  already  arrived  before  him ; 
and  though  a  definitive  sentence  had  been  passed,  the  schism 
was  carried  on  as  openly  as  before.  A  still  further  triumph 
was  furnished  to  Csecilianus,  when  Constantine  wrote  to  the 
proconsul,  and  ordered  him  to  examine  the  charges  which 
had  been  brought  against  Felix,  bishop  of  Aptungis.  This 
was  the  only  shadow  which  remained  of  any  grounds  for 
questioning  the  ordination  of  Csecilianus  ;  and  after  an  im¬ 
partial  investigation  it  was  proved,  that  Felix  had  never 
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delivered  up  the  books  of  the  church,  and  that  there  was  no 
impediment  to  his  administering  ordination  y.  There  is  reason 
to  think  that  many  of  the  clergy,  after  their  sentence,  were 
reconciled  with  Csecilianus,  though  others  continued  their 
opposition,  and  appealed  again  to  Constantine.  This  led  to  a 
still  more  numerous  council  being  assembled  in  the  following 
year :  but  before  we  consider  the  result  of  this  appeal,  we 
may  pause  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  general  aspect  of 
affairs  at  this  important  period  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

The  longest  and  severest  persecution,  which  the  Christians 
had  ever  sustained,  was  now  suddenly  concluded.  It  had 
lasted  ten  years  in  the  East  with  a  few  occasional  interrup¬ 
tions,  while  it  had  hardly  been  felt  in  Europe  beyond  the  two 
first  years.  The  difference  seems  to  be  attributable  to  no¬ 
thing  but  the  will  of  the  emperors.  W e  are  not  to  assume, 
that  the  Christians  were  more  numerous  in  the  West,  or  that 
they  were  more  generally  unpopular  in  the  East.  In  Italy 
and  Africa,  while  they  were  governed  by  Constantius  and 
Constantine,  the  persecution  was  hardly  felt :  but  it  raged 
almost  incessantly  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  which  were  subject  to 
Gralerius  and  Maximinus.  It  is  Maximinus  himself  who  tells 
usz,  that  almost  the  whole  world  had  abandoned  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  and  gone  over  to  the  Christians.  Such  was  the 
state  of  religion  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  ;  and 
we  have  seen  that  in  the  interval  of  fifty  years  which  followed 
the  Decian  persecution,  the  Christians  had  been  raised  to 
places  of  eminence  in  every  department  of  the  state.  The 
prejudice  against  them  seems  gradually  to  have  worn  away ; 
and  pagans  and  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  each 
other  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life.  This  could  only  end  in 
the  final  abandonment  of  heathenism.  It  was  impossible  that 
the  absurdities  of  that  system  could  stand  before  the  simple 
and  rational  worship  of  the  Christians  ;  especially  when  the 
Christians  had  the  advantage  as  men  of  learning  and  philoso¬ 
phy.  Accordingly,  we  have  seen  that  the  new  school  of 
Platonism,  which  arose  in  Alexandria  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  laboured  to  pervert  the  language  of  Plato,  so 
as  to  express  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  mystical 
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writers  of  that  school,  we  seldom  meet  with  the  gross  con¬ 
ceptions  of  polytheism  ;  but  all  contemplation  was  absorbed 
in  the  nature  of  the  Deity  and  the  spiritual  world.  I  have 
also  remarked  that  a  reciprocal  effect  was  produced  by  the 
two  parties,  and  that  the  Christians  fell  into  the  snare  of 
proving  an  agreement  between  Platonism  and  the  Gospel. 
Still  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  Platonists,  and  not  the 
Christians,  perverted  the  doctrines  of  their  founder.  Plato 
was  made  to  deliver  opinions  which  he  had  never  held  :  and 
Christian  writers  explained  the  mysteries  of  their  religion  in 
the  language  of  Plato.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  these 
speculations  led  the  way  to  the  Sabellian  heresy,  which  has 
occupied  so  much  of  our  attention ;  and  also  to  the  Arian 
heresy,  which  produced  so  many  evils  in  the  fourth  century. 

Mischief  of  a  different  kind  arose  out  of  the  long  interval  of 
peace  which  followed  the  Decian  persecution.  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  the  remark  of  Eusebius,  that  the  clergy  and  their 
flocks  had  become  exceedingly  corrupt.  This  may  account 
for  so  many  persons  lapsing  in  the  time  of  trial.  Others 
perhaps  had  been  instructed  very  imperfectly  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel ;  and  though  they  no  longer  worshipped  idols, 
they  were  Christians  in  little  else  than  in  name.  The  fiery 
trial  of  ten  years  would  naturally  purify  the  church  from 
these  corrupt  or  useless  members  :  and  if  we  were  to  fix 
upon  any  time  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  when  the  lives 
of  Christians  were  likely  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  heathen,  it 
would  probably  be  the  time  when  the  death  of  Maximinus 
placed  the  whole  of  the  empire  at  the  disposal  of  Constantine. 
The  conversion  of  this  emperor  to  the  Christian  faith  was 
undoubtedly  a  most  favourable  circumstance ;  but  it  was  the 
consequence,  as  well  as  the  cause,  of  the  wide  extension  of 
the  Gospel.  The  example  set  by  the  court  would  of  course 
be  generally  followed,  and  especially  by  the  higher  orders : 
but  Constantine  found  his  subjects  almost  prepared  for  the 
change  which  was  now  made,  and  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  as  the  national  religion  could  not  have  been 
long  delayed. 
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B.C. 

4.  Jesus  Christ  born. 

2.  Herod  the  Great  died. 

A.  D. 

8.  Archelaus  banished.  Quirinius  sent  to  levy  the  tax  in  Judaea. 

Insurrection  of  Judas  of  Galilee. 

14.  Augustus  died,  August  19.  Tiberius  succeeded. 

19.  Jews  expelled  from  Rome. 

23.  Jews  again  expelled  from  Rome. 

26.  Pontius  Pilate  appointed  procurator  of  Judaea. 

31 .  Jews  allowed  to  return  to  Rome. 

Crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Appointment  of  the  Seven  Deacons  shortly  before  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles. 

Death  of  Stephen.  Conversion  of  Saul. 

Meeting  between  S.  Peter  and  Simon  Magus  in  Samaria. 

32.  Saul  in  Arabia. 

James  the  Just  appointed  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Elders  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Conversion  of  Cornelius. 

33.  Saul  returns  to  Damascus.  Goes  from  thence  to  Jerusalem  ; 

and  from  thence  to  Tarsus. 

36.  Pontius  Pilate  banished.  Judaea  annexed  to  Syria. 

37-  Tiberius  died,  March  16.  Caligula  succeeded. 

Herod  Agrippa  made  king  of  his  uncle  Philip’s  territories.  Herod 
Antipas  banished,  and  Galilee  given  to  Herod  Agrippa. 

39.  Caligula  orders  his  statue  to  be  erected  in  the  temple  at  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

41.  Caligula  killed,  January  24.  Claudius  succeeded. 
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42.  Barnabas  brings  Saul  from  Tarsus  to  Antioch. 

Name  of  Christians  first  used  at  Antioch. 

44.  Famine  in  Judsea.  Saul  and  Barnabas  go  with  contributions  to 

Jerusalem. 

James  the  son  of  Zebedee  killed.  Peter  imprisoned. 

Herod  Agrippa  dies.  Cuspius  Fadus  made  procurator. 

45.  Paul  and  Barnabas  take  their  first  journey,  and  return  to  An¬ 

tioch. 

Tiberius  Alexander,  procurator  of  Judsea. 

40.  Council  at  Jerusalem. 

Evodius,  bishop  of  Antioch. 

Paul  sets  out  on  his  second  journey  with  Silas ;  winters  at 
Corinth. 

47.  Paul  at  Corinth  ;  writes  his  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians. 

48.  Paul  leaves  Corinth,  visits  Jerusalem,  and  comes  to  Ephesus. 
Agrippa  (son  of  Herod  Agrippa)  made  king  of  Chalcis,  with  the 

superintendence  of  the  Temple. 

Cumanus  and  Felix  appointed  procurators  of  Judsea,  Samaria, 
and  Galilee. 

51.  Paul  visits  Crete;  leaves  Titus  there,  and  returns  to  Ephesus; 

writes  his  Epistles  to  Titus  and  the  Galatians. 

52.  Paul  writes  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Riot  in  the 

theatre.  Paul  leaves  Ephesus ;  writes  his  first  Epistle  to 
Timothy ;  traverses  Macedonia,  writes  his  second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  winters  at  Corinth. 

Claudius  gives  Trachonitis  to  Agrippa,  instead  of  his  other 
territories. 

Egyptian  impostor  in  Judsea. 

53.  Paul  writes  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  leaves  Corinth,  goes  to 

Jerusalem,  and  is  imprisoned  at  Caesarea. 

Felix  sole  procurator  of  Judsea. 

54.  Claudius  poisoned,  October  13.  Nero  succeeded. 

Nero  gives  Galilee  and  Persea  to  Agrippa. 

Luke  wrote  his  Gospel. 

55.  Festus  succeeds  Felix  as  procurator  of  Judsea. 

Paul  sails  for  Rome,  winters  in  Melite. 

56.  Paul  arrives  at  Rome  ;  writes  his  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians, 

Colossians,  Philemon,  and  the  Philippians. 

Luke  writes  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

58.  Paul  leaves  Rome  ;  writes  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Peter  visits  Rome,  and  goes  from  thence  to  Egypt. 
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58.  Linus,  bishop  of  Rome. 

Mark  writes  his  Gospel. 

Peter  writes  his  first  Epistle. 

James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  writes  his  Epistle. 

02.  Albinus  succeeds  Festus  as  procurator  of  Judaea. 

James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  killed.  Symeon  succeeds. 

Death  of  Mark  ;  Annianus  succeeds  as  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
64.  Burning  of  Rome.  Christians  persecuted. 

05.  Florus  succeeds  Albinus  as  procurator  of  Judaea. 

66.  Jewish  war  broke  out.  Christians  retire  to  Pella. 

Matthew  writes  his  Gospel. 

Epistle  of  Jude. 

67.  Paul  goes  to  Rome  ;  writes  his  second  Epistle  to  Timothy. 
Peter  writes  his  second  Epistle,  and  goes  to  Rome. 

68.  Peter  and  Paul  killed. 

Linus  killed.  Anencletus  succeeds  as  bishop  of  Rome. 

Nero  dies,  June  9.  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius. 

69.  Vespasian  made  emperor,  July  1. 

70.  Ignatius  succeeds  Evodius  as  bishop  of  Antioch,  v.  46. 

72.  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 

Rise  of  the  Ebionites  and  Nazarenes. 

79.  Vespasian  died,  June  24.  Titus  succeeded. 

81.  Titus  died,  September  13.  Domitian  succeeded. 

82.  Abilius  succeeded  Annianus  as  bishop  of  Alexandria,  v.  62. 
Cerinthians  and  Nicolaitans,  heretics. 

93.  Clement  succeeded  Anencletus  as  bishop  of  Rome,  v.  68. 

Persecution :  Acilius  Glabrio  and  Flavius  Clemens  suffer  at 
Rome.  John  banished  to  Patmos  ;  wrote  his  Revelations. 

96.  Domitian  died,  September  1 8.  Nerva  succeeded. 

John  returns  to  Ephesus.  Wrote  his  Gospel  and  Epistles. 

97.  Cerdo  succeeded  Abilius  as  bishop  of  Alexandria,  v.  82. 

98.  Nerva  died,  January  27.  Trajan  succeeded. 

100.  Evarestus  succeeded  Clement  as  bishop  of  Rome,  v.  93. 

104.  Symeon  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  martyred.  Justus  succeeded, 
v.  62. 

Elxai  joins  the  Ebionites. 

107.  Trajan  sets  out  for  Parthia,  and  stops  at  Antioch. 

Martyrdom  of  Ignatius.  Heros  succeeds  as  bishop  of  Antioch. 

109.  Alexander  succeeds  Evarestus  as  bishop  of  Rome. 

1 10.  Pliny  goes  to  Bithynia  as  propraetor. 

111.  Trajan  returns  to  Rome. 
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111.  Pliny  writes  to  Trajan,  and  persecutes  in  Bithynia. 

112.  Zacchaeus  succeeds  Justus  as  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

114.  Insurrection  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  and  Cyrene. 

Basilides,  a  leader  of  the  Gnostics  at  Alexandria,  and  Saturni- 
nus  at  Antioch. 

116.  Xystus  succeeds  Alexander  as  bishop  of  Rome. 

117-  Trajan  dies,  August  10.  Hadrian  succeeds. 

119.  HClia  Capitolina  built  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem. 

Aquila  translates  the  Jewish  Scriptures  into  Greek. 

120.  Hadrian  visits  Alexandria. 

Justus  succeeds  Primus  as  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

121.  Martyrdom  of  Symphorosa  and  her  sons. 

122.  Hadrian  visits  Athens.  Apologies  presented  to  him  by  Quad- 

ratus  and  Aristides. 

125.  Hadrian  writes  to  M.  Fundanus,  proconsul  of  Asia,  concerning 
the  Christians. 

129.  Hadrian  writes  to  Servianus,  the  consul,  mentioning  the 
Christians. 

Cornelius  succeeds  Heros  as  bishop  of  Antioch. 

Telesphorus  succeeds  Xystus  as  bishop  of  Rome. 

131.  Perpetual  edict  issued. 

Eumenes  succeeds  Justus  as  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

132.  Revolt  of  the  Jews  under  Barcochebas. 

Justin  Martyr  leaves  Palestine. 

135.  Bitthera  taken.  End  of  the  Jewish  war. 

Marcus,  the  first  Gentile  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

138.  Hadrian  dies,  July  10.  Antoninus  Pius  succeeds. 

Telesphorus,  bishop  of  Rome,  martyred.  Hyginus  succeeds  ; 
while  he  was  bishop  (138-142)  Valentinus  and  Cerdon,  leaders 
of  the  Gnostics,  came  to  Rome. 

141 .  Heros  succeeds  Cornelius  as  bishop  of  Antioch. 

142.  Marcion,  a  leader  of  the  Gnostics,  came  to  Rome. 

Pius  succeeds  Hyginus  as  bishop  of  Rome. 

143.  Marcus  succeeds  Eumenes  as  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

148.  Justin  Martyr  presented  his  First  Apology  to  Antoninus. 

153.  Celadion  succeeds  Marcus  as  bishop  of  Adexandria. 

156.  Anicetus  succeeds  Pius  as  bishop  of  Rome. 

158.  Polycarp  visits  Rome. 

Hegesippus  flourishes. 

161.  Antoninus  Pius  died,  March  7.  Marcus  Aurelius  succeeds. 
Cassianus  succeeds  Marcus  as  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
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161.  Justin  Martyr  presented  his  Second  Apology  in  this  reign. 

163.  Death  of  Papias. 

165.  Death  of  Justin  Martyr. 

Death  of  Peregrinus,  mentioned  by  Lucian. 

166.  Tatian  founded  the  sect  of  the  Encratites. 

Apology  of  Athenagoras,  or  in  177. 

Bardesanes  flourished. 

16J.  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna. 

168.  Soter  succeeds  Anicetus  as  bishop  of  Rome. 

Agrippinus  succeeds  Celadion  as  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
Theophilus  succeeds  Heros  as  bishop  of  Antioch. 

Montanus  began  his  heresy. 

173.  Eleutherus  succeeds  Soter  as  bishop  of  Rome. 

174.  Miracle  of  the  Thundering  Legion. 

175.  Insurrection  of  Avidius  Cassius  in  Syria. 

177-  Persecution  at  Lyons.  Pothinus,  the  bishop,  martyred  ;  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Irenaeus. 

Apology  of  Athenagoras,  or  in  1 66. 

1 80.  Theophilus  writes  his  work  to  Autolycus. 

M.  Aurelius  dies,  March  17-  Commodus  succeeds. 

Irenaeus  writes  his  great  work  against  the  Gnostics  in  this  reign. 
Apology  of  Miltiades. 

181.  Julianus  succeeds  Agrippinus  as  bishop  of  Alexandria. 
Maximinus  succeeds  Theophilus  as  bishop  of  Antioch. 

1 83.  The  Empress  Crispina  banished.  Marcia,  the  mistress  of 

Commodus,  favours  the  Christians. 

184.  Maximus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

Apollonius,  senator  of  Rome,  martyred. 

Theodotion  translates  the  Jewish  Scriptures  into  Greek. 

186.  Philip,  governor  of  Egypt,  said  to  be  a  Christian. 

1  88.  Demetrius  succeeds  Julianus  as  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

Pantsenus  goes  to  India.  Succeeded  in  the  catechetical  school 
of  Alexandria  by  Clement. 

189.  Victor  succeeds  Eleutherus  as  bishop  of  Rome. 

Serapion  succeeds  Maximinus  as  bishop  of  Antioch. 

192.  Commodus  killed,  December  31.  Septimius  Severus  succeeds. 
196.  Byzantium  taken.  Theodotus  goes  to  Rome;  excommunicated 
by  Victor  for  denying  Christ  to  be  God.  His  notions 
adopted  by  Artemas. 

198.  Victor  quarrels  with  the  Asiatic  Churches  about  the  paschal 
festival. 
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1 98.  Heresy  of  Praxeas  concerning  the  personality  of  the  Son. 
Rhodon  flourishes. 

Tertullian’s  Apology,  or  in  205. 

199.  Tertullian  became  a  Montanist. 

201.  Zephyrinus  succeeds  Victor  as  bishop  of  Rome. 

Severus  visits  Alexandria.  Persecution  begins. 

202.  Leonides,  the  father  of  Origen,  martyred,  leaving  his  son 

seventeen  vears  old. 

J 

Clement  leaves  Alexandria. 

Symmachus  translates  the  Jewish  Scriptures  into  Greek. 

203.  Persecution  continues  in  Egypt.  Severus  returns  to  Rome. 

204.  Secular  games  celebrated  at  Rome. 

Alexander,  a  Cappadocian  bishop,  imprisoned. 

Jude  writes  concerning  Antichrist. 

205.  Tertullian’s  Apology,  or  in  198. 

207-  Tertullian  writes  against  Marcion. 

208.  Severus  and  his  sons  go  into  Britain. 

211.  Severus  dies  at  York,  February  4.  Caracalla  and  Geta 

succeed. 

Asclepiades  succeeds  Serapion  as  bishop  of  Antioch. 

212.  Caracalla  kills  his  brother  Geta. 

213.  Origen  went  to  Rome  and  returned  to  Alexandria. 

214.  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

Origen  sent  for  to  Arabia. 

215.  Massacre  at  Alexandria  by  Caracalla.  Origen  went  to  Caesarea 

in  Palestine. 

Council  of  Carthage  under  Agrippinus  concerning  baptism  ad¬ 
ministered  by  heretics. 

217.  Caracalla  killed,  April  8.  Macrinus  succeeds. 

Philetus  succeeds  Asclepiades  as  bishop  of  Antioch. 

28.  Macrinus  killed,  June  3.  Elagabalus  succeeds. 

Mammsea  sends  for  Origen  to  Antioch,  or  in  229. 

Callistus  succeeds  Zephyrinus  as  bishop  of  Rome. 

219.  Elagabalus  establishes  the  worship  of  the  sun  at  Rome. 

222.  Elagabalus  killed,  March  6.  Alexander  succeeds. 

Urbanus  succeeds  Callistus  as  bishop  of  Rome. 

229.  Alexander  goes  to  Persia. 

Mammsea  sends  for  Origen  to  Antioch,  or  in  218. 

Origen  ordained  at  Csesarea ;  goes  into  Greece. 

Zebinus  succeeds  Philetus  as  bishop  of  Antioch. 

239.  Pontianus  succeeds  Urbanus  as  bishop  of  Rome. 
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231.  Origen  returns  to  Alexandria.  Councils  held  against  him  by 

Demetrius. 

He  finally  leaves  Alexandria,  and  settles  at  Csesarea.  Be¬ 
comes  acquainted  with  Firmilianus,  Athenodorus,  and 
Theodorus. 

Council  held  at  Iconium  concerning  baptism  administered  by 
heretics. 

232.  Heraclas  succeeds  Demetrius  as  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

235.  Alexander  killed,  March  14.  Maximinus  succeeded. 

Persecution. 

Origen  retires  to  Cappadocia  ;  begins  his  Hexapla. 

238.  Maximinus  killed  in  March.  Gordian  succeeds. 

Origen  visits  Greece. 

Anteros  succeeds  Pontianus  as  bishop  of  Rome.  Fabianus 
succeeds  Anteros. 

239.  Origen  returns  to  Csesarea. 

Babylas  succeeds  Zebinus  as  bishop  of  Antioch. 

240.  Gregory,  (Thaumaturgus,)  bishop  of  Neocsesarea  in  Pontus, 

flourishes. 

Bervllus,  bishop  of  Bostra  in  Arabia,  confounds  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity  ;  convinced  of  his  error  by  Origen. 

Council  of  ninety  bishops  at  Carthage  :  Privatus  condemned. 
Manes,  or  Manichaeus,  born. 

244.  Gordian  killed  in  May  by  Philip,  who  succeeds  to  the  empire. 

245.  Plotinus,  the  Platonic  philosopher,  settles  in  Rome. 

247.  Philip  celebrates  the  secular  games. 

Dionysius  succeeds  Heraclas  as  bishop  of  Alexandria ;  Pierius 
succeeds  to  the  catechetical  school. 

248.  Christians  persecuted  at  Alexandria. 

Cyprian  succeeds  Donatus  as  bishop  of  Carthage.  His  elec¬ 
tion  opposed  by  Novatus. 

249.  Philip  killed  in  July  by  Decius,  who  succeeds  to  the  empire. 

250.  Decius  issues  an  edict  for  persecution. 

Fabianus,  bishop  of  Rome,  martyred  ;  see  vacant. 

Origen  thrown  into  prison. 

Cyprian  obliged  to  leave  Carthage. 

Mazabanes  succeeds  Alexander  as  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

Fabius  succeeds  Babvlas  as  bishop  of  Antioch. 

Paul,  the  hermit,  retires  to  the  deserts  in  Egypt. 

251.  Schism  at  Carthage.  Cyprian  returns,  holds  a  council,  and 

settles  the  question  of  the  lapsed. 
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251.  Cornelius  elected  bishop  of  Rome;  opposed  by  Novatian. 
Novatus  goes  to  Rome. 

Council  held  at  Rome  :  Novatian  condemned. 

Decius  killed  in  December.  Gallus  succeeds. 

*252.  Council  at  Carthage  of  sixty-six  bishops. 

Council  at  Antioch.  Demetrianus  succeeds  Fabius  in  that  see. 
Pestilence  begins,  which  lasted  fifteen  years. 

Persecution  renewed  by  Gallus. 

Council  at  Carthage  of  forty- one  bishops. 

Cornelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  martyred  in  September.  Lucius 
succeeds. 

Invasion  of  the  Goths,  &c.  War  with  Persia  begins. 

253.  Lucius,  bishop  of  Rome,  martyred  in  March.  Stephen 

succeeds. 

Gallus  killed  in  May-  Valerian  succeeds. 

Persecution  stopped. 

254.  Death  of  Origen. 

Marcianus,  bishop  of  Arles,  deposed  for  Novatianism. 

Basilides  and  Martialis,  Spanish  bishops,  deposed. 

Controversy  between  Cyprian  and  Stephen  concerning  baptism 
administered  by  heretics.  Councilat  Carthage  decides  against  it. 
256.  Another  Council  at  Carthage. 

257-  Valerian  commences  a  persecution. 

Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  martyred.  Xystus  succeeds. 
Cyprian  banished  to  Curubis. 

258.  Sabellius  spreads  his  doctrines.  Dionysius  writes  against  them. 
Macrianus  renews  the  persecution.  Dionysius  banished  to 

Cephron.  Xystus  martyred,  and  his  deacon  Laurentius. 
Cyprian  martyred. 

259.  Valerian  taken  prisoner  in  Persia.  Gallienus  succeeds. 
Gallienus  stops  the  persecution. 

Dionysius  made  bishop  of  Rome. 

260.  Paul  of  Samosata  succeeds  Demetrianus  as  bishop  of  Antioch. 
26!.  Macrianus  killed.  Persecution  stopped  everywhere. 

Theognostus  succeeds  Pierius  in  the  catechetical  school  of 
Alexandria. 

Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  accused  of  holding  erroneous 
notions  concerning  the  divinity  of  Christ. 

262.  Dionysius  publishes  his  refutation  and  defence. 

Nepos  maintains  the  doctrine  of  a  millennium  ;  opposed  by 
Dionysius. 
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262.  Porphyry  came  to  Rome. 

264.  Hymenseus  succeeded  Mazabanes  as  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

*2(15.  First  council  of  Antioch  against  Paul  of  Samosata  for  heresy. 
Maximus  succeeds  Dionysius  as  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

268.  Gallienus  killed.  Claudius  succeeds ;  some  accounts  make  him 

to  have  persecuted. 

Anatolius  and  Eusebius  distinguish  themselves  at  Alexandria. 

269.  Second  council  of  Antioch.  Paul  deposed.  Domnus  succeeds. 
Felix  succeeds  Dionysius  as  bishop  of  Rome. 

270.  Claudius  dies  in  November.  Aurelian  succeeds. 

Death  of  Plotinus. 

2/2.  Aurelian  defeats  Zenobia,  and  completes  the  deposition  of 
Paul. 

274.  Eutychianus  succeeds  Felix  as  bishop  of  Rome. 

275.  Aurelian  dies,  March  20.  Tacitus  succeeds,  Sept.  25. 

270.  Probus  succeeds  to  the  empire,  April  13. 

Timseus  succeeds  Domnus  as  bishop  of  Antioch. 

2/7.  Death  of  Manes,  or  Manicheeus. 

281 .  Cyril  succeeds  Timaeus  as  bishop  of  Antioch. 

282.  Probus  killed  in  August.  Carus  succeeds. 

Numerianus  stated  to  have  persecuted. 

Theonas  succeeds  Maximus  as  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

283.  Caius  succeeds  Eutychianus  as  bishop  of  Rome. 

284.  Carus  dies.  Diocletian  succeeds,  Sept.  17- 
286.  Maximianus  Herculeus  made  emperor. 

Miracle  of  the  Theban  legion. 

Dionysius,  bishop  of  Paris,  martyred. 

292.  Galerius  and  Constantius  made  Caesars. 

296.  Hierax  begins  his  heresy. 

Marcellinus  succeeds  Caius  as  bishop  of  Rome. 

298.  Persecution  in  the  army. 

299.  Tyrannus  succeeds  Cyril  as  bishop  of  Antioch. 

300.  Peter  succeeds  Theonas  as  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

303.  Persecution  begins.  Anthimus,  bishop  of  Nicomedia,  martyred. 
Hierocles  writes  against  the  Christians.  Lactantius  answers. 

304.  Herculeus  in  Rome.  Marcellinus  dies. 

Galerius  persecutes  in  the  East. 

305.  Diocletian  and  Herculeus  abdicate.  Constantius  and  Galerius 

emperors.  Severus  and  Maximinus  Caesars. 

Constantius  declines  persecuting  in  Africa,  Gaul,  Spain,  and 

Italy. 
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305.  Council  of  Cirta  in  Africa. 

Council  of  llliberis  in  Spain. 

306.  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  publishes  his  canons  about  the 

lapsed. 

Maximinus  persecutes  in  the  East. 

Peter  leaves  Alexandria. 

Meletian  schism. 

Constantius  dies  at  York.  Constantine  takes  the  title  of 
Caesar. 

Maxentius  declared  emperor  at  Rome.  Herculeus  resumes 
the  empire. 

30/.  Severus  marches  to  Rome,  and  is  killed  at  Ravenna. 

Licinius  and  Maximinus  take  the  title  of  emperor. 

Alexander  takes  the  title  in  Africa,  and  persecutes. 

Pamphilus  imprisoned  at  Caesarea.  He  and  Eusebius  write 
the  Defence  of  Origen. 

308.  Cruelties  in  Egypt. 

Antony  retires  to  the  deserts  in  Egypt. 

Marcellus  made  bishop  of  Rome. 

Persecution  relaxes  ;  renewed  by  Maximinus. 

309.  Pamphilus  suffers  martyrdom. 

310.  Cruelties  in  Palestine. 

Eusebius  writes  against  Hierocles. 

Arnobius  writes. 

Eusebius  succeeds  Marcellus  as  bishop  of  Rome ;  dies,  and  is 
succeeded  by  Melchiades. 

311.  Alexander  killed  in  Africa. 

Galerius  issues  an  edict  for  stopping  the  persecution,  and  dies. 
Peter  returns  to  Alexandria,  and  excommunicates  Meletius. 
Acts  of  Pilate  forged. 

Lucianus  martyred  at  Antioch. 

Peter  suffers  martyrdom.  Antony  returns  to  his  solitary  life. 

312.  Origin  of  Donatism  at  Carthage. 

Constantine  marches  against  Maxentius.  Vision  of  the  cross. 
Defeat  and  death  of  Maxentius. 

Achillas  made  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

313.  Edict  in  favour  of  the  Christians. 

Defeat  and  death  of  Maximinus. 

Constantine  decides  in  favour  of  Caecilianus  at  Carthage. 
Christianity  established. 
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Rome ,  Alexandria. 


Emperors. 


Tiberius,  19th  yr. 


Caligula,  Mar.  16. 


Claudius,  Jan.  24. 


Nero,  Oct.  13. 


Nero  ob.  June  9  *. 
Vespasian,  July  1. 


Jerusalem. 


1  James. 


2  Symeon. 


Antioch. 


1  Evodius. 


2  Ignatius. 


Rome. 


1  Linus. 


Alexandria. 


2  Anencletus. 


1  Mark. 


2  Annianus. 


The  chronology  of  the  four  successors  of  Nero  is  as  follows :  Galba,  emperor 
1  3rd,  68  ;  died  January  15th,  69.  Otho,  emperor  January  15th,  69;  died 
1  16th,  69.  Vitellius,  emperor  January  2,  69;  died  December  2i?t,  69. 
iasian,  emperor  July  1st,  69. 
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76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

8 1 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

xo3 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

1 10 

1 1 1 

1 12 

1 13 

114 

1 15 

1 16 
J17 

1 1 8 

119 

120 

121 

122 

123 

1 24 

125 

126 

127 

1 28 

129 

130 

13' 

132 

133 

134 

135 

136 


Emperors. 

L  ,* . ,  1 

Jerusalem. 

A  ntioch. 

Home. 

Titus,  June  24. 

1 

Domitian,  Sept.  13. 

I 

3  Clemens. 

jNerva,  Sept.  18. 

. 

Trajan,  Jan.  27. 

. 

4  Evarestus. 

3  Justus. 

- 

3  Heros. 

5  Alexander. 

. 

4  Zacchaeus. 

5  Tobias. 

6  Benjamin. 

7  John. 

Hadrian,  Aug.  10. 

6  Xystus. 

8  Matthias. 

9  Philip. 

10  Seneca. 

11  J  ustus. 

12  Ijpvi . 

7  Telesphorus. 

4  Cornelius. 

13  Ephres. 

14  Joseph. 

1  c  Judas. 

16  Marcus. 

Alexandria. 


3  Abilins. 


4  Cerdo. 


5  Primus. 


6  Justus. 


7  Eumenes. 


*37 

>3* 

*39 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

i5° 

15 1 

*52 

i53 

154 

155 

156 

i57 

i58 

iS9 

160 

161 

162 

163 

164 

165 

166 

167 

j68 

169 

170 

171 

172 

i73 

i74 

175 

176 

'77 

1 78 

*79 

180 

181 

182 

183 

184 

*85 

186 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192 

*93 

*94 

*93 


Jerusalem ,  Antioch ,  Rome ,  and  Alexandria. 


Emperors . 

Jerusalem. 

Antioch. 

Rome. 

Anton.  Pius,  Jul.  10 

- 

8  Hyginus. 

5  Heros. 

9  Pius. 

! 

1 0  Anicetus. 

M.  Aurelius,  Mar.  7 

17  Cassianus. 

18  Publius. 

IQ  Maximianus. 

y 

20  J ulianus.  ... 

6  Theophilus. 

t  r  Sntpr 

2 1  Cains. 

22  Symmachus. 

1 2  Eleutherus 

23  Caius. 

24  J  ulianus. 

25  Apion . 

Commodus,  Mar.  1 7 

7  Maximinus 

26  Maximus. 

27  Antonius. 

8  Serapion.. . 

1 3  Victor. 

28  Valens. 

Sept.  Severus . 

29  Dulichianus. 

665 


Alexandria. 


8  Marcus. 


9  Celadion. 


ioAgrippinus. 


1 1  J  ulianus. 


1 2  Demetrius. 
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196 

197 

198 

199 

200 

201 

202 

203 

204 

205 

206 

207 

208 

209 

210 
21 1 
212 
213 
214 
215 

216 

217 

218 

219 

220 
22  I 
222 

223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 

229 

230 

231 

232 

233 

234 

235 

236 

237 

238 

2  39 

240 

241 

242 

243 

244 

245 

246 

247 

248 

249 

250 

251 

252 

253 

254 


Emperors. 


Caracalla,  Feb.  4. 


Macrinus,  April  8. 
Elagabalus,  June  3, 


Al.  Severus,  Mar.  6. 


Maximinus, Mar.  14 


Gordian. 


Philip,  May. 


Decius,  July. 


Gallus,  December, 
Valerian,  May. .  . 


Jerusalem. 


Antioch. 


30  Narcissus. 


31  Dius. 


32  Germanio. 


33  Gordianus. 


34  Alexander. 


35  Mazabanes 


9  Asclepiades. 


10  Philetus. 


1 1  Zebinus. 


12  Baby  las. 


Rome. 


1 4  Zephyrinus 


15  Callistus. 


16  Urbanus. 


17  Pontianus. 


{ 


18  Anteros 

19  Fabianus 


13  Fabius. 


14  Demetrianus. 


20  Cornelius. 

21  Lucius. 

22  Stephen. 


Alexandria. 


13  Heraclas. 


14  Dionysius. 


Jerusalem ,  Antioch ,  Rome,  and  Alexandria. 
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255 

256 

257 

258 

259 

260 

261 

262 

263 

264 

265 

266 

267 

268 

269 

270 

271 

272 

273 

274 

275 

276 

277 

278 

279 

280 

281 

282 

283 

284 

285 

286 

287 

288 

289 

290 

291 

292 

293 

294 

295 

296 

297 

298 

299 

300 

301 

302 

303 

304 

305 

306 

307 

308 

309 

310 

31 1 

312 


Emperors. 

Jerusalem. 

Antioch. 

Rome. 

\ 

23  Xystus  II. 

24  Dionysius. 

frallienus . 

15  Paul. 

36  Hymenaeus 

Claudius,  March. 

1 6  Domnus. 

25  Felix. 

26  Eutychianus. 

1 

1 

1 

Aurelian,  Nov. 

Tacitus,  Sept.  25. 
Probus,  April  13. .  . . 

17  Timaeus. 

18  Cyril. 

Carus,  August . 

27  Cains. 

1 

l 

28  Marcellinus. 

Diocletian,  Sept.  17. 

Maximianus. 

37  Zabdas. 

38  Hermon. . 

19  Tyrannus. 

| 

Marcellinus,  ob. 
Oct. 

29  Marcellus. 

f  30  Eusebius. 
(31  Melchiades. 

Galerius,  Constantins. 
Severus. 

Licinius,  Maximinus. 

1 

. 

Alexandria. 


15  Maximus. 


16  Theonas, 


17  Peter. 


Peter,  oh.  Nov. 
18  Achillas. 


I  N  D  E  X. 


Abercius,  387.  392. 

Abgarus,  letter  of,  246.  305.  424. 

445*  465-  489- 
Abilius,  270.  292. 

Abraham,  494. 

Achaia,  500.  504. 

Achillas,  598.  638. 

Achilleus,  599.  600. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  207. 

- Ignatius,  307. 

- the  martyrs,  397. 

- Paul  and  Thecla,  404. 

- Pilate,  24.  26.  634. 

Adana,  483. 

yElia  Capitolina,  332.  354.  356.  435. 
/Elianus,  380. 
iEmilianus,  usurper,  545. 

- prefect  of  Egypt,  560. 568. 

^ons,  58.  281.  336.  364. 
iEschines,  408.  454.  489. 

Africa,  455.  458.  471.  486.  602.  61 1. 
622.  631. 

Africanus,  504.  518. 

Agabus,  104.  183. 

Agapse,  321. 

Agapius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  612. 
622. 

Agrippa,  see  Herod. 

- king,  1 16. 146. 186. 190. 195. 

196.  211.  216.  218.  300. 

- Castor,  338. 

Agrippina,  195.  200. 

Agrippinus,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
400.  433. 

- Carthage,  485. 

Albinus,  216.  218.  228. 

- Clodius,  444.  455. 

Alemanni,  594. 

Alexander,  44. 


Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  636. 
Jerusalem,  473.  479.  480.  484. 
500.  501.  528. 

- Carbonarius,  529. 

-  emperor,  493.  497.  498. 

502.  512. 

- in  Africa,  622. 

629.  631.  640. 

- impostor,  461. 

- a  Phrygian,  417. 

Alexandria,  57.  100.  221.  226.  228. 
270.  327.  333.  334.  339.  362.  365. 
366.  372.  374.  400.  432.  449.  458. 
466.  467.  483.  504.  505.  515.  525. 
529.  36 7.  569.  582.  598.  600. 

- bishops  of,  292.  327.  333. 

349.  378.  400.  434.  440.  467.  505. 

525-  578*  59s* 

- v.  Cat.  School. 

Allectus,  600. 

Allegorical  Interpretation,  499.  574. 
Ambrosius,  482.  499.  501.  517.  518. 

525- 

Amelius,  580. 

Ammia,  405. 

Ammonius,  Christian  writer,  506. 

- Saccas,468.  481. 500. 506. 

507.  509. 

- of  Alexandria,  568. 

Ananias  of  Damascus,  66.  87. 

- the  high  priest,  185. 187. 195. 

Ananus,  or  Annas,  43.  216.  218. 
Anatolius,  582.  585.  588. 

Andrew,  247. 

- apostle,  318. 

- Jewish  leader,  327. 

Anencletus,  242. 

Angels,  58. 

Anicetus, 367. 369.379. 381. 383.400. 
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Annianus,  220.  228.  270. 

Anteros,  514.  520. 

Anthems,  312. 

Anthimus,  608. 

Antichrist,  475. 

Antichrists,  273. 

Antinous,  348. 

Antioch,  9 2.  95.  101.  103.  114.  121. 
147.  269.305.307.310.  311.  312. 

3l6-  331-  334-  338.  365-  366-  379- 
389.  408.  469.  472.  479.  491.  498. 
502.  529.  542.  576.  588.  589.  595. 
608.  61 1.  628.  634.  635. 

-  bishops  of,  291.  31 1.  339. 

349-  379-  400.  455-  473-  479-  491- 
502.  522.  528.  542.  576.  586.  595. 
610.  636. 

Antipater,  4. 

Antoninus  Pius,  358.  360.  383.  466. 

• -  letter  of,  377.  384. 

437- 

Antoninus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  436. 
Antony,  624.  638. 

Anulinus,  61 1.  648.  649. 

Apelles,  apologist,  356. 

- Gnostic,  369.  389.  455. 

Apion,  author,  463. 

- bishop  of  Jerusalem,  435. 

Apocalypse,  279.  280. 

Apocryphal  Gospels,  193.  288.  403. 
Apollinarius,  392.  398.  408.  410. 
Apollonius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  366. 

- follower  of  Theodotus,447. 

-  of  Tyana,  96.  157.  240. 

477.  490.  494.  580.  629. 

- senator,  437.  438.  442. 

-  Stoic  philosopher,  424. 

429. 

- writer  against  Montanism, 

405.  408.  438. 

Apollos,  150.  159. 

Apologies,  344.  355.  460. 

Apology  of  Apollinarius,  392.  398. 

- Aristides,  345. 

- Athenagoras,  391.  416. 

- Justin  M.  1st.  371. 

- 2d.  385. 

- Melito,  398. 

- Miltiades,  401.  429. 

- Quadratus,  344. 

- Tertullian,  457.  472. 

Apostles,  time  of  their  leaving 
Judaea,  hi. 

Apostles’  Creed,  254. 

Apostolic  age,  290. 

- fathers,  291.  295.  297. 

Apphianus,  616. 

Appia,  205. 


Aptungis,  640.  650. 

Aquila,  141.  145.  153.  172.  174. 
176. 

- governor  of  Egypt,  470. 

- translator,  351.  516. 

Arabia,  67.  87.  440.  458.  482.  504. 

520.  524.  546.  616. 

Arabianus,  463. 

Archelaus,  7.  8.  594. 

Archippus,  205. 

Ardabau,  405. 

Areopagus,  137. 

Aretas,  65.  88.  95. 

Arians,  521.  570  637.  652. 

Arianus,  624. 

Aristarchus,  136.  172.  177.  186.  191. 
197.  203. 

Aristides,  345.  372. 

Aristo  Pellaeus,  355. 

Aristobulus,  4. 

Aristotelian  philosophy,  583. 

Arius,  618.  633.  637.  639. 

Arles,  547. 

Armenia,  315.  542.  608.  640. 
Arnobius,  629. 

Arrian,  400. 

Arrius  Antoninus,  360. 

Arsaces,  640. 

Artemas,  448.  486.^489.  576. 
Artemion,  328. 

Artemius,  643.  644. 

Ascalon,  627. 

Ascetics,  227.  480.  530.  624. 
Asclepiades,  bishop  of  Antioch,  473. 
479.  491. 

- follower  of  Theodotus, 

447- . 

Asia  Minor,  154.  271.  397.  399.  407. 

416.  448.  450.  460.  550. 

Asiarchs,  155. 

Asper,  471. 

Athanasius,  570.  624. 

Atheism,  Christians  accused  of,  232. 
Athenagoras,  372.  390.  406.  416. 
4i9-  433- 

Athenodorus,  51 1.  515.  578.  579. 
Athenogenes,  640. 

Athens,  135.  137.  292.  342.  343.  378. 

389.  390.  426.  434.  501.  518. 
Attalus,  417. 

Atticus,  302. 

Aurelian,  589.  591. 

Aurelius,  M.  386.  391. 399.  411. 413. 

419.  424.  427.  428.  430.  466. 
Aureolus,  582. 

Autolycus,  400. 

Avidius  Cassius,  415.  435. 

Baby  las,  523.  529. 
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Babylon,  224.  239. 

Bacchyllus,  449. 

Bactrians,  424.  458. 

Balbinus,  517. 

Baptism,  12.  37.  153.  162. 

-  by  heretics,  486.  51 1.  550. 

552-  558.  59 !•  633- 

- of  infants,  541. 

Barcochebas,332. 352. 354.372. 376. 
Bardesanes,  399.  425.  594. 
Barnabas,  33.  41.  91.  101.  104.  in. 
114.  123.  124.  402. 

- Epistle  of,  125.  257. 

Barsabas,  32. 

Barsimaeus,  306. 

Bartholomew,  248.  440. 

Basil,  617. 

Basilides,  Gnostic,  334.  336.  337. 

338-  365-  404-  405- 

- Spanish  bishop,  549. 

Baths  of  Diocletian,  603. 

Benjamin,  329. 

Berenice,  196. 

Beroea,  135. 

Beryllus,  521.  559. 

Bishoprics,  270. 

Bishops,  77.  1 13. 138.  160. 390.  412. 
452.  480.  495.  525.  530.  537.  552. 

- of  Alexandria,  292.  327.  333. 

349'  378-  400.  434.  440.  467.  5o5> 
525*  578*  598*  6n.  639. 

- Antioch,  291.  31 1.  339.  349. 

379.  400.  455.  473.  479.  491.  502. 
522.  528.  542.  576.  586.  595.  610. 
636. 

-  Jerusalem,  292.  299.  329. 

332-  342*  354-  435-  436-  4^4-  48o. 
528.  578. 

- Rome,  272.  310.  326.  331. 

341-  349-  361-  362-  366-  379-  4°°- 
413.  442.  464.  491.  496.  502.  514. 

52°-  535-  544-  556-  566.  589.  591. 
595*  603.  61 1.  625.  630.  641. 
Bithynia,  318.  325.  546. 

Bitthera,  353. 

Blandina,  419. 

Blastus,  423. 

Blood,  eating  of,  118. 

Books  of  the  Christians,  605.  61 1. 
Bostra,  483.  520.  578. 

Botrus,  640. 

Bourges,  418. 

Brahmins,  440. 

Britain,  340.  442.  459.  599.  600. 
602.  690.  619.  625. 

- conversion  of,  214. 

Britannicus,  200. 

Brothers  of  our  Lord,  31.  79.  80.  81 . 


Bruchium,  583. 

Burrus,  197.  202. 

Byzantium,  247.  444.  445.  635. 
Caecilianus,  631.  64Q.  641.  642. 
Caecilius,  of  Carthage,  531. 

-  Capella,  44,5. 

Caesarea,  3.  6.  10.  64.  85.  18 1.  19 1. 
-  in  Cappadocia,  316.  510. 

5I5-  5X7'  574'640. 

-  in  Palestine,  449.  484.  500. 

504.  510.  517.  563.  578.  588.  608. 
612.  616.  620.  627.  628. 

Caianus,  435. 

Caiaphas,  43.  97. 

Caius,  144. 

- Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  435. 

- Rome,  595.  603. 

-  presbyter,  408.  488.  575. 

Caligula,  99.  100. 

Callistus,  483.  491.  495. 

Calumnies,  321.  391.  420.  634. 

- against  the  Christians,  232. 

Camerius,  397. 

Candidus,  Christian  writer,  463. 

- Valentinian,  502. 

Canon  of  Scripture,  287. 

Capella,  Caecilius,  445. 

Capito,  435. 

Cappadocia,  449.  473.  510.  514.  515. 

518.  552.  616.  638. 

Caracalla,  418.  439.  458.  466.  474. 

478.  483.  489.  491. 

Carausius,  599.  600. 

Carinus,  595.  596. 

Carpocrates,  265.  363. 
Carpocratians,  303.  337. 

Carthage,  458.  462.  471.  485.  487. 
5I9-  531- 534'  541- 565-  611.631. 
640.  642. 

Carus,  595. 

Caschar,  594. 

Cassianus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 

435- 

- Julius,  409. 

Cassius,  A vidius,  415.  435. 

- bishop  of  Tyre,  449. 

Catacombs,  341.  495. 

Cataphrygian  heresy,  405. 
Catechetical  school,  390.  416.  433. 
441.  469.  481.  485.  505.  515.  525. 
567.  598.  639. 

Cathari,  540. 

Catholic,  649. 

Celadion,  378.  400. 

Celeusius,  640. 

Celsus,  359.  367.  525. 

Cemeteries,  341.  495.  5,57. 
Centumcella?,  544. 
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Cephron,  560. 

Cerdo,  270. 

Cerdon,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  292. 
327- 

- Gnostic,  336.  362.  364.  369. 

379* 

Cerinthus  and  Cerinthians,  265.  273. 
281.  282.  283.  301.  303.  393.  404. 
447.  489.  574. 

Chseremon,  530. 

Chaleedon,  521. 

Chalcis,  105.  146.  183. 

Charity  of  Christians,  412.  544. 557. 

573*  639*  . 

Christ  worshipped,  33. 

Christian,  name  of,  103. 

Christians  confounded  with  the 
Jews,  275. 

Christianity,  progress  of,  389.  425. 

440.  476.  512.  527.  564.  573.  576. 
597.  646.  651. 

Churches,  495.  519.  597.  605.  609. 
647. 

Cilicia,  102.  m.  119.  125.  126.  450. 

510.  616.  626. 

Cincius  Severus,  471. 

Circumcision,  117. 

Cirta,  613.  642. 

Clarus,  449. 

Claudia,  215. 

Claudius,  emperor,  105.  107.  139. 
195*  582.  590.  599. 

- Herminianus,  473. 

- Lysias,  183. 

Clemens,  Flavius,  276.  284. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  410.  434. 

441.  449.  462.  465.  468.  469.  479. 

483*  499*  5°5*  53°* 

-  bishop  of  Rome,  141.  242. 

257.  292.  297.  299.  411.  412. 

-  spurious  writings  of, 

402. 

- his  Epistle,  258.  259.  286. 

Cleomenes,  521. 

Clermont,  548. 

Clinical  baptism,  537* 

Clodius  Albinus,  444. 

Coadjutor,  588. 

Collections  for  the  poor,  104.  165. 
„  I79* 

Colorbasus,  379. 

Colossae,  church  of,  128.  149.  204. 
Comana,  529. 

Commodus,  41 1.  415.  427.  429.  430. 

(  431*  439*  442.  443- 
Community  of  goods,  40. 
Confessors,  448.  532. 


Conlucianistae,  637. 

Constantia,  645. 

Constantine,  599.  606.  619.  621. 

6 23.  632.  635.  643.  644.  648. 
Constantius,  599.  600.  602.  609. 
613.  620. 

Consubstantial,  568.  570.  586. 
Consuls,  317. 

Conversion  of  Saul,  46. 

Coracion,  575. 

Corduba,  605. 

Corinth,  134.  139.  141.  144.  152. 
159.  161.  163.  170.  173.  177.  259. 
292.  366.  376.  383.  41 1.  450. 
Cornelius,  83.  86.  98.  138.  191. 
-  bishop  of  Antioch,  349. 

379* 

- Rome,  535.  542. 


544* 

Councils,  366.  407.  448.  455.  458. 

485*.  5°3*  5IQ*  552- 
Council  of  Antioch,  542. 

- II.  575-  577- 

III.  584. 


Arabia,  521.  524. 
Carthage,  I.  485.  550. 

- II.  519. 

- in.  535. 

- IV.  541. 

- V.  543. 

- VI.  549- 

- VII.  551. 

- VIII.  551. 

IX. 554. 


Cirta,  613.  642. 
Iconium,  510.  550. 
Illiberis,  605. 
Jerusalem,  117. 
Nice,  585. 

Rome,  538. 

- II.  630. 


- Synnas,  550. 

Craton,  446. 

Creed,  Apostles’,  254. 

Crescens,  212.  238. 

-  Cynic,  386.  388. 

- Bishop  of  Vienne,  418. 

Crete,  134.  159.  170.  238.  292.  390. 
402. 

Crispina,  431. 

Crispus,  143. 

Cross,  vision  of  the,  643. 
Crucifixion,  date  of,  1. 

Culcianus,  638.  648. 

Cumanus,  147.  183. 

Curubis,  557.  564. 

Cuspius  Fadus,  115. 
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Cyprian,  463.  531.  534.  542.  544. 

545-  547-  549-  5.rA  557-  f/J4- 
Cyprus,  91.  93.  hi.  124.  328.  363. 
628. 

Cyrene,  327. 

Cyril,  595.  610.  636. 

Dacia,  459.  589. 

Dalmatia,  238. 

Damascus,  65.  87. 

David,  descendants  of,  236.  277.  301 . 
Deaconesses,  160.  321. 

Deacons,  46.  48.  73.  108. 
Decebalus,  299. 

Decennalia,  319. 

Decius,  527.  540. 

Decretals,  403. 

Delatores,  298. 

Demas,  238.  309. 

Demetrianus,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
542.  546.  575.  58 6. 

- heathen,  344. 

Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
440.  449.  467.  470.  481.  482.  484. 
301.  502.  503.  304.  505. 
Demiurgus,  336.  365.  370. 
Diadumenus,  490. 

Diatessaron,  306. 

Didius  Julianus,  444. 

Diocletian,  395.  396.  600.  603.  605. 

606.  608.  610.  612.  619.  621. 
Diognetus,  428. 

Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  138.  213. 
292-  343*  549* 

- bishop  of  Alexandria,  303. 

5T5-  526.  533.  542.  545-  546.  350- 
555-  558-  560.  563.  566.  570.  572. 
578- 

- Corinth,  390. 

411. 

- paris,  548.  549. 

597- 

- - Rome,  566.  567. 

571-  574-  587*.  589- 
Divinity  of  Christ,  403.  463.  521. 

522.  568.  570.  577.  385.  389.  601. 
Docetse,  283.  288.  334.  364.  370. 

409.  423.  393. 

Dolichianus,  436. 

Domitian,  258.  275.  279.  300.  319. 
Domitilla,  276. 

Domninus,  473. 

Domnus,  386.  390.  593.  636. 
Donatists,  335.  641.  649. 

Donatus,  bishop  of  Carthage,  520. 

531- 

- schismatic,  641.  650. 

Dorotheus,  397.  60b. 


Dositheus,  39. 

Drusilla,  190. 

Earthquakes,  316.  384.  397.  513. 

519- 

Easter,  177.  380.  431. 

Ebionites,  261.  264.  263.  281.  304. 
357-  394-  403-  436-  44* •  446.  516. 
524-  577- 

Eclectic  philosophy,  333.  503. 
Eclectus,  431.  443. 

Edessa,  247.  303.  424.  445.  449. 
463.  489. 

Egypt.  327-  342.  425-  435-  458-  467. 
471-  5*5-  53°-  542.  599-  6o°-  61 1- 
624.  626.  628. 

- gospel  introduced  into,  223. 

- Jews  in,  38. 

Egyptian  impostor,  184.  188. 
Elagabalus,  491.  493. 

Elders,  73.  77.  108.  113.  159. 
Eleazer,  184. 

Eleutherus,  412.  421.  422.  442. 
Elxai,  304.  524. 

Emanations,  58.  336.  364.  592. 
Emesa,  492.  638. 

Empedocles,  380. 

Encratites,  388.  409.  452. 

Epaphras,  203.  204. 

Epaphroditus,  206. 

Ephesus,  134.  143.  149.  133.  154. 
166.  172.  180.  187.  204.  271.  280. 
285.  292.  303.  309.  314.  368.  376. 
408.  436.  430.  520. 

Epicureans,  461. 

Epigonus,  521. 

Epimenides,  380. 

Epiphanes,  363. 

Epistle  of  Barnabas,  402. 

- James,  217. 

- John,  272.  283. 

- Jude,  251. 

- Paul,  to  Colossians,  203. 

- Corinthians,  first, 

163.  171. 

- Corinthians,  se¬ 
cond,  172. 

- Ephesians,  205. 

- Galatians,  163. 

- Hebrews,  210. 

- Philemon,  203. 

- Philippians,  206. 

- Romans,  173.  174. 

177.  218. 

- Thessalonians, 

first,  143. 

- Thessalonians, 

second,  143. 
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Epistle  of  Paul,  to  Timothy,  first, 

I7I* 

- Timothy,  second, 


237- 


Titus,  160. 


Epistles  of  Ignatius,  310.  311.  314. 


339- 

- Peter,  225.  239.  251. 

Erastus,  237. 

Essaeans,  304. 

Essenes,  16.  226.  304. 

Ethiopia,  62.  440. 

Eubulus,  236. 

Eudaemon,  529. 

Eugenia,  434. 

Eugenius,  608. 

Eumenes,  349.  378. 

Eumenia,  397. 

Eunuchs,  501. 

Eunuch,  Ethiopian,  62. 

Euphranor,  568. 

Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  503. 
50 6.  507.  563.  598.  608.  616.  617. 
622.  623.  628.  635.  630. 

- - Laodicea,  564. 

582.  585.  588. 

- Rome,  630. 

Eutyches,  573. 

Eutychianus,  591.  595. 

Evarestus,  260.  268.  292.  297.  310. 
326. 

Evodius,  148.  269. 
Excommunication,  451. 

Exorcism,  460.  573. 

Exorcists,  156. 

Fabianus,  520.  525.  531. 

Fabius,  529.  538.  542. 

False  Christs,  15.  184. 

Famine,  410.  639. 

Famine  in  Judaea,  104.  107.  120. 
145- 

Fasting,  406.  451.  615. 

Fausta,  621. 

Faustina,  431. 

Faustinus,  547. 

Faustus,  564.  617. 

Felicissimus,  534.  535.  541. 
Felicitas,  472. 

Felix,  147.  183.  185.  189.  190.  196. 
200. 

-  Spanish  bishop,  549. 

- bishop  of  Rome,  589.  590.  591 . 

- Aptungis,  641.  650. 

- deacon  of  Carthage,  631. 

Festus,  190.  196.  198.  21 1.  216. 
Firmilianus,  bishop,  510.  51 1.  515. 
542.  546.  550.  555.  578.  579.  584. 


Firmilianus,  governor  of  Palestine, 
623.  626.  027. 

Flavia  Domitilla,  298. 

Flavianus,  608. 

Flavias,  473. 

Flight  in  persecution,  469.  474. 
Florianus,  592. 

Florinus,  422. 

Florus,  Gessius,  228. 

Forgeries,  402. 

Fortunatus,  535-541-556. 

France,  gospel  introduced  into,  212. 
238. 

Franks,  594. 

Fronto,  428. 

Fructuosus,  566. 

Galatia,  127.  163.  175.  238.  510. 
Galen,  400. 

Galerius,  proconsul  of  Africa,  564. 
566. 

- emperor,  599.  601.  603.  605. 

606.  610.  612.  616.  619.  621.  627. 
631.  632. 

Galilaeans,  104.  400. 

Galilee,  7.  9.  70.  100.  195. 
Gallienus,  565.  566.  581.  582. 
Gallio,  142.  144.  202. 

Gallus,  543.  544.  545. 

- Cestius,  230. 

Gamaliel,  41.  44.  51.  52. 

Gatianus,  548. 

Gaul,  449.  473.  595. 

- Christianity  in,  416.  417.  449. 

459-  473-  546.  548-  573-  595-  597- 
625. 

-  gospel  introduced  into,  212. 

238. 

Gaza,  612.  628. 

Geminus,  502. 

Gentile  converts,  83.  86.  89. 96. 1 12. 

114.  116.  117. 

Germanus,  563.  567. 

Germany  and  Germans,  459.  573. 

595- 

Geta,  458.  479. 

Getulius,  339. 

Gift  of  tongues,  34.  40. 

Gifts,  miraculous,  61.  74.  154.  18 1. 
Glaucias,  337. 

Gnossus,  292. 

Gnostics  and  Gnosticism,  57.  134. 
155.  J59-  161.  162.  169.  171.  176. 
180.  204.  218.  233.  234.  236.  251. 
264.  273.  281.  284.  285.  301.  303. 
311-  320-  334-  335-  337-  34$.  358- 
359-  361-  362.  37°-  371-  374-  378- 
379-  382-  393-  4©i.  402.  403.  4°8* 
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409.  421.  423.  424.  447.  452.  459. 
463.  469.  486.  505.  509.  524.  592. 
601. 

Gnostics  confounded  with  Christians, 
234. 

Gordian,  emperor,  517. 518. 519. 522. 

- proconsul,  517. 

Gorgonius,  606. 

Gortyna,  292.  402. 

Gospel,  progress  of  the,  39.  55.  252. 

■ - of  the  Infancy,  404. 

- Jude,  404. 

- Nicodemus,  404. 

- Peter,  404. 

Gospels,  order  of  the,  192. 

Goths,  534.  572.  589. 

Gratus,  405. 

Grecians,  48. 

Greece,  455. 

Gregory  of  Armenia,  640. 

- Nyssa,  519. 

- Thaumaturgus,  51 1.  518. 

5i9-  529-  534-  545-  571'  573-  578- 
579* 

Hadrian,  358. 

- letter  to  Fundanus,  346.  437. 

- Servianus,  348. 

Harmonius,  426. 

Harmony  of  Tatian,  409. 
Hegesippus,  300.  303.  382. 
Helcesaites,  524. 

Helena,  108.  599. 

Helenus,  546.  550.  578.  579.  584. 
Heliodorus,  546. 

Helius,  237. 

Heraclas,  371.  470.  481.  504.  505. 

525.  558. 

Heracleon,  330. 

Heraclitus,  563. 

Herculeus,  595.  602.  609.  61 1.  612. 
621. 

Heresy,  103.  285.  335. 

Heretics,  485. 

Hermas,  257.  367.  402. 

Hermes  Trismegistus,  374. 
Herminianus,  473. 

Hermogenes,  heretic,  401. 

- governor  of  Egypt,  624. 

Hermophilus,  447. 

Herod,  582. 

- Agrippa,  90.  100.  105.  107. 

- Antipas,  7.  65.  95.  99.  278. 

-  king  of  Chalcis,  105.  116. 

146. 

- Philip,  7.  99. 

• - the  Great,  4. 

Herodias,  99. 


Heros,  I.  bishop  of  Antioch,  31 1. 

3M-  339-  349*  379- 

-  II. -  379- 

400. 

Hesychius,  617.  618.  635. 

Hexapla,  516. 

Hierapolis,  128.  149.  249.  291.  314. 

387*  392-  398-  408. 

Hierax,  600. 

Hierocles,  607.  629.  638. 

Hierotheus,  343. 

High  priests,  appointment  of  the, 
8.  95.  105.  116.  146.  185.  195. 
Hilarianus,  472. 

Hippolytus,  483.  520.  563. 
Hormisdas,  593. 

Hosius,  615. 

Hostilianus,  543. 

Hyacinthus,  316. 

Hyginus,  361.  362.  364. 

Hymenseus,  578.  584. 

Hymns,  312.  426.  577. 

Hyrcanus,  3. 

Iamblichus,  583. 

Iconium,  510.  550.  578. 

Ignatius,  149.  269.  286.  292.  295. 
306.  368. 

-  Epistles  01,310.311.312. 

3M-  339- 

Illiberis,  615. 

Illyria,  173. 

India,  245.  249.  425.  440.  458.  482. 
Infancy,  Gospel  of  the,  404. 
Inspiration,  182.  193. 

Intolerance  of  the  Romans,  130. 
Irenseus,  364.  394.  410.  417.  420. 
423.  426.  450.  451. 453.  460.  462. 
465.  474.  488.  574. 

-  work  against  heresies,  427. 

436- 

Ishmael,  186.  195. 

Isidorus,  Martyr,  529. 

- supporter  of  Meletius, 

618. 

- son  of  Basilides,  338. 

Isis,  484. 

Italicus,  340. 

Izates,  107. 

James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  76.  91. 
93.  108.  117.  186.  216. 

• -  son  of  Alphaeus,  80.  250. 

- Zebedee,  106. 

Jason,  136.  355. 

Jericho,  416. 

Jerusalem,  328.  332.  350.  353.  406. 
449.  479. 

-  bishops  of,  292.  299.  300. 
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329-  332-  342.  354-  435-  436-  464- 
479.  528.  578. 

Jerusalem,  church  of,  78.  145.  183. 
211.  216. 

-  siege  and  taking  of,  by 

Titus,  229.  260. 

-  taken  by  Herod,  4. 

- - Pompey,  3. 

Jesus,  popularity  of,  it.  20.  42. 

-  son  of  Damnaeus,  218. 

Jewish  sects,  304. 

-  war,  9.  15.  218.  228.  350. 

35i- 

Jews,  300.  301.  302.  323.  327.  329. 
331-  350.  361.  374.  396.  415. 436. 
441.  445.  466.  515. 

- in  Alexandria,  57.  100.  282. 

500. 

-  Antioch,  96.  268. 

-  Rome,  7.  9.  26.  38.  131.  139. 

176.  198. 

- numbers  of,  every  where,  38. 

John,  surnamed  Mark,  109.  112. 
123.  207.  220. 

-  the  Baptist,  10.  65.  150.  154. 

- Evangelist,  115.  272.  291. 

295.  296.  308.  309. 311.368.  380. 
392.  417.  450. 

- Gospel  of,  280. 

-  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  329. 

-  Egyptian,  628. 

Jonathan,  97.  98.  185. 

Joseph  of  Arimathea,  215. 

Josephus,  151. 

Jotapianus,  526. 

Jubaianus,  552. 

Judas  of  Galilee,  9.  11.  116. 

- bishop  of  Jerusalem,  354. 

- Writer,  475. 

Jude  the  Apostle,  80.  250.  277.  300. 

- Gospel  of,  404. 

Julia  Maesa,  291. 

- wife  of  Sept.  Sever  us,  418.  477. 

Juliana,  515. 

Julianus,  bishop  of  Apamea,  407. 
- Alexandria,  434. 

440. 

- Jerusalem,  435. 

- Didius,  444. 

-  proconsul  of  Africa,  600. 

Julius  Paulus,  490. 

- -  Proculus,  443. 

-  Senator,  442. 

Justin  Martyr,  175.  352.  371.  393. 
405.  460.  462.  465.  508.  574. 

- apology,  1  st.  3 7 1 . 37  7 . 

- 2d.  385.  387. 


Justin  Martyr,  death  of,  387. 

- not  a  Platonist,  375. 

- writings,  376. 

Justus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  333. 

349-  379- 

- Jerusalem,  302. 

329- 

- Vienne,  379. 

Lactantius,  400.  607.  629. 

Laetus,  praetorian,  443. 

- governor  of  Egypt,  467.  469. 

Laodicea,  128.  149.  204.  271.  397. 

542.  546. 

— - in  Syria,  588.  612. 

Lapsed,  488.  532.  535.  540.  542. 

543.  614.  605. 

Larissa,  378. 

Laurentius,  563. 

Laws  against  foreign  religions,  322. 
Lazarus,  111.  213. 

Leonides,  468. 

Leontius,  640. 

Leucius,  404. 

Libanus,  628. 

Libellatici,  532.  535. 

Library  at  Caesarea,  622. 

- Jerusalem,  480. 

Licinius,  621.  632.  635.  645.  646. 
Limoges,  548. 

Linus,  209.  236.  242. 

Liturgies,  Gallic,  417. 

Logos,  281.  282.  375.  577. 
Longinus,  580.  588.  590. 

Lord’s  day,  179. 

Lucian,  325.  400.  412.  461. 
Lucianistae,  637. 

Lucianus  of  Antioch,  635.  636. 

- Carthage,  534.  61 1. 

Lucilla,  daughter  of  M.  Aurelius, 

387-  ^  ^ 

- of  Carthage,  641.  642. 

Lucius,  bishop  of  Rome,  544. 

- -  king  of  Britain,  442. 

- martyr,  385. 

Lucuas,  327. 

Luke,  31.  40.  70.  84.  129.  132.  136. 
143.  161.  171.  178.  179.  186.  191. 
197.  207.  212.  237.  238. 

- Gospel  of,  191.  194.  224.  370. 

Lupus,  327. 

Lycia,  596.  616. 

Lycopolis,  618. 

Lyons,  416.  444.  473.  547. 
Macedonia,  129.  136.  143.  161.  171. 
178. 

Macrianus,  355.  557.  562.  565.  566. 
Macrinus,  490. 
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Magi,  336.  365. 

Magic,  59.  156.  233.  309.  337.  556. 

600.  620. 

Magnesia,  309. 

Majorinus,  642.  649.  650. 

Malchion,  584.  587. 

Malta,  197. 

Mamertine  prisons,  239.  240. 
Mammaea,  492.  493.  498.  513. 
Manes  or  Manichaeus,  59.  592.  594. 

601. 

Manicheism,  426.  592.  600. 
Marcellina,  369.  379. 

Marcellinus,  603.  609. 

Marcellus,  625.  630. 

Marcia,  432.  439.  443. 

Marcianus,  547. 

Marcion  and  Marcionites,  336.  364. 
365.  368.  376.  379.  382.  388.  404. 

409.  421.  425.  436.  455-463-475- 
482.  575. 

Marcomanni,  410. 

Marcus,  354.  378.  435. 

Marinus,  Arles,  650. 

- bishop  of  Tyre,  546. 

- usurper,  526. 

Mark,  see  John. 

- the  Evangelist,  220.  225.  227. 

433- 

• - Gospel  of,  223. 

Marriage,  162.  406.  409.  530.  587. 

601.  606.  617. 

Marsus,  103.  105. 

Martialis  of  Limoges,  548. 

- Spanish  bishop,  549. 

Martyrs,  commemoration  of,  397. 

534-  613. 

Mary  Magdalen,  213. 

- the  Virgin,  79.  272. 

Maternus,  650. 

Matter,  370.  401.  426.  592. 
Matthew,  248. 

- Gospel  of,  229.  248.  441. 

Matthias,  32.  250.  329.  364. 
Maurice,  597. 

Mauritania,  648. 

Maxentius,  620.  621.  622.  625.  630. 

631-  635.  640.  642. 

Maximianus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
435- 

- Herculeus,  596.  599. 

602.  609. 

Maximilla,  405.  407. 

Maximinus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  455. 

- Jerusalem, 

624. 


Maximinus,  emperor,  II.  613.  616. 
621.  622.  623.  624.  626.  632.  634. 
638.  642.  646.  647.  648. 

Maximus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  564. 

578-  585-  587*  58q.  598- 

- Bostra,578.584. 

- Jerusalem,  435. 

- son  of  Maximinus,  I.  518. 

- writer,  463. 

- of  Carthage,  541. 

Mazabanes,  528.  546.  578. 

Medes,  425. 

Melchiades,  630.  631.  649. 

Meletius,  bishop  of  Lycopolis,  618. 
619.  633.  639. 

- Sebastopolis,  598. 

616. 

Melito,  378.  381.  398.  405.  465. 
Menander,  264.  334.  338.  348. 
Mennas,  623. 

Mensurius,  611.  613.  614.  631.640. 
Mentz,  513. 

Mesopotamia,  450.  546.  616. 
Messiah,  expectation  of,  352. 
Methodius,  580.  623.  628. 

Milan,  341.  599. 

- church  of,  124.  235. 

Millennium,  393.  489.  574. 
Miltiades,  401.  408.  429.  465. 
Mines,  Christians  sent  to  the,  558. 
623.  626. 

Minucius  Felix,  461.  476. 

- Firmianus,  472. 

- Fundanus,  346. 

Miracle  of  the  rain,  413. 

Miracles,  13.  15.  39.  61.  128. 
Miraculous  gifts,  61.  74.  154.  182. 
269. 

-  powers,  273.  310.  31 1. 

344.  460.  463.  519.  579. 
Modestus,  402. 

Monachism,  227.  434.  530.  624. 
Montanists,  394.  409.  420. 421. 452. 
453-  455-  462.  486.489.  539.  550. 
575* 

Montanus,  369.  403.  407.  429.  459. 

464.  475. 

Montenses,  535. 

Moses,  531. 

Musanus,  410. 

Narbonne,  213.  548. 

Narcissus,  201.  436.  449.  464.  479. 
Narseus,  601. 

Natalius,  447.  465. 

Nazarene,  103.  262. 

Nazarenes,  261.  266.  356. 
Neocaesarea,  518.  519. 


emperor,  I.  513.  517. 
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Nepos,  574. 

Nero,  190.  195.  200.  203.  231.  237. 
242.  322. 

Nerva,  279.  284.  298.  299. 

Nestor,  529. 

Nestorians,  571. 

New  Testament,  books  of  the,  286. 
Nicodemus,  Gospel  of,  404. 
Nicolaitans,  274.  278.  281.  301.  303. 

3°5- 

Nicolas  the  deacon,  49.  274. 
Nicomas,  578.  584. 

Nicomedia,  390.  518.  596.  603.  605. 

608.  610.  634.  635.  638. 

Nicopolis,  160.  516. 

Niger,  Piscennius,  444.  445.  456. 
Nilopolis,  530. 

Nilus,  628. 

Noetus,  521.  559. 

Novatian,  537.  538.  542.  547.  556. 
Novatus,  531.  534.  535.  536.  538. 

539- 

Numerianus,  528.  595.  596. 
Numidia,  485.  551.  613.  041.  648. 
Oath,  398. 

Octapla,  516. 

Odenatus,  581. 

Onesimus,  205.  292.  309.  314. 
Onesiphorus,  238. 

Ophiani,  423. 

Ordination,  494.  500. 

Oriental  philosophy,  336. 

Origen,  359.  410.  468.  470.  480. 
483.  491.  498.  504.  505.  510.  51 1. 
5r4-  518.  521.  523.  525.527. 

528.  530.  546.  567.  574.  622.  628. 

- his  opinions,  503.  524.  622. 

628. 

Orpheus,  374.  494. 

Osroeni,  305. 

Ossenians,  304. 

Ostia,  642. 

Pachymius,  617.  618. 

Paintings,  616. 

Palestine,  449.  514.  635. 

Pallas,  184.  191. 

Palmas,  449. 

Palmyra,  581.  590. 

Pamphilus,  503.  526.622.  627.  635. 
Pancratius,  637. 

Pantaenus,  433.  440.  482.  506. 
Paphnutius,  624. 

Papias,  249.  291.  314.  392.  393. 

394-  574- 
Papirius,  397. 

Papiscus,  355. 

Paraclete,  406.  593. 


Parilia,  339. 

Paris,  548. 

Parishes,  270. 

Parthian s,  425.  458. 

Paschal  controversy,  379.  421.  423. 

442.  448.  464. 

Paternus,  praetorian,  437. 

- proconsul,  557. 

Patripassians,  454. 

Paul,  St.,  380.  417. 

- a  prisoner  at  Caesarea,  191. 

- Rome,  197.  230. 

236. 

- a  tent  maker,  133. 

- conversion  of,  46.  66. 

- journey  of,  first,  1 1 1 . 

- second,  123. 

- third,  149. 

- to  Spain,  210,  21 1. 

- martyrdom  of,  241. 

- bishop  of  Cirta,  613. 

- hermit,  530. 

-  of  Narbonne,  548. 

- Neocaesarea,  624. 

- Samosata,  575.  579.  586. 

587.  588. 

Paulianists,  591.  636.  637. 

Paulinus,  628. 

Paulus,  Julius,  490. 

- Servilius,  398. 

Peleus,  628. 

Pella,  230.  257.  260.  265.  300.  355. 
356. 

Penitence,  406.  532.  539. 

Penitents,  admission  of,  487. 
Pentecost,  day  of,  33. 

Pepuziani,  408. 

Peregrinus,  412. 

Perennius,  437. 

Perga,  529. 

Pergamos,  278.  379.  392.  417. 
Perpetua,  472. 

Perpetual  edict,  349. 

Persecutions,  298.  299.  305.  308. 

3[4-  3!5-  3l6-  339-343-356-37r- 
385-  389-  398-  428.443-  446.  575- 

496.  526. 

- number  of,  324.  427. 

Persecution  by  Domitian,  275.  279. 

- Nero,  231.  235.  242. 

- Saul,  54.  69. 

- causes  of,  231.  275. 

- at  Lyons,  418. 

- by  AntoninusPius,37r. 

- Aurelian,  590. 

- Claudius,  582. 

- Decius,  527. 
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Persecution  by  Diocletian,  601.  606. 

- G alius,  543. 

- Hadrian,  331.  340. 

341-  349-  356-  357- 

- M.  Aurelius,  385. 

- Maximinus,  I.  513. 

- - - -  II.  616. 

- Numerianus,  595. 

- Severus,  466.  478. 

- Trajan,  326.  329. 

345- 

- Valerian,  555.  562. 

Persia  and  Persians,  425.  458.  556. 

565-  591-  592-  6o°* 

Personality  of  Christ,  454.  522.  559. 

Pertinax,  444. 

Pestilence,  387.  399.  443.  468.  545. 
572.  580. 

Peter,  St.,  36.  71.  82.  88.  107.  115. 
117.  223.  380.  547. 

- Gospel  of,  404. 

- at  Antioch,  90.  96.  108.  122. 

148. 

- Rome,  143.  173.  208.  222. 

239- 

- martyrdom  of,  240. 

- preaching  of,  404. 

- bishop  of  Alexandria,  598.  61 1 . 

614.  616.  617.  618.  633.  638. 

- martyr  at  Nicomedia,  606. 

Petronius,  100.  103. 

Phseno,  623. 

Pharisees,  21.  43.  189. 

Philadelphia,  310.  405. 

Philalethes,  607. 

Phileas,  616.  618. 

Philemon,  205.  206. 

Philetus,  490.  501. 

Philip,  Herod,  7.  99. 

- the  Apostle,  213.  215.  249. 

386.  392.  450. 

- deacon,  55.  64.  85.  181. 

191.  250. 

- bishop  of  Gortyna,  402. 

- Jerusalem,  329.  341. 

- emperor,  522.  526. 

- governor  of  Egypt,  434.  467. 

Philippi,  129.  132.  177.  206.  31 1. 

3H-  449* 

Philo  Judaeus  116.  223.  499. 
Philoromus,  617. 

Philosophers,  386. 

Philostratus,  476. 

Philumene,  368. 

Phoenicia,  94.  504. 

Phrygia,  128.  149.  510.  638. 
Phrygian  heresy,  404. 


Picentius,  648. 

Pictures  in  churches,  615. 

Pierius,  525.  529.  56 6.  622. 

Pionius,  529. 

Piscennius  Niger,  444. 

Pius,  366.  378. 

Placidus,  297.  331. 

Plato,  362.  374.  651. 

Platonic  philosophy,  371.  373.  374. 

401.  504.  507. 

Platonists,  57. 

- later,  375.  403.  432.  467. 

499-  505.  509-  512.  530.  577.  579. 
583.  651. 

Plautianus,  474. 

Pleroma,  58. 

Pliny,  316. 

- Epistle  of,  317. 

Plotinus,  506.  509.  521.  555.  579. 
Plutarchus,  407. 

Poemander,  403. 

Polybius,  309. 

Polycarp,  271.  280.  286.  291.  292. 

295-  309*  3io.  313.  314.  368-  379- 
381.  391.  395.  416.  422.  450.  459. 

- Epistle  of,  314. 

Polycrates,  449.  450. 

Pompey,  3.  65. 

Pomponia  Graecina,  201. 

Pontianus,  502.  514. 

Pontius,  557. 

Pontius  Pilate,  10.  23.  42.  97. 
Pontus,  325.  367.  390.  407.  449- 

511-  529-  545-598-  6l6- 
Poppaea  Sabina,  201. 

Porphyry,  468.  506.  543.  580. 
Portus  Romanus,  483. 

Pothinus,  417.  419.  426. 

Potamo,  624. 

Praxeas,  452.  453.  463.  464.  489. 
520.  559. 

Preaching  of  Peter,  404. 

Presbyters,  74.  77. 

President  of  Syria,  95.  97.  100. 
Primus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  327. 
333*  378. 

- Corinth,  383. 

Principles,  365.  369.  425.  592. 
Prisca,  Priscilla,  405. 

- wife  of  Diocletian,  606. 

Priscilliani,  408. 

Priscus,  534. 

Privatus,  519.  541. 

Probus,  592.  595. 

Proculus,  237. 

- Montanist,  408.  454.  488. 

- Torpacion,  439. 
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Procurator  of  Judaea,  3.  8.  9.  95.  1 15. 
Prodicus,  363. 

Prophecies,  405. 

Prophet,  125. 

Prophetesses,  368.  405. 

Proselytes,  84. 

Protoctetus,  517. 

Ptolemais,  449.  559. 

Ptolemy,  385. 

Publius,  197. 

- bishop  of  Athens,  344.  390. 

- - - Jerusalem,  435. 

Pudens,  236.  471. 

Pupienus,  517. 

Puteoli,  197. 

Pythagoras,  530.  580. 

Quadi,  413. 

Quadratus,  147.  183.  185.  190. 

- officer  of  Commodus,  431 . 

- bishop  of  Athens,  344. 389. 

39  !•  405- 

- proconsul,  396. 

Quietus,  L.,  328.  330. 
Quindecennalia,  319. 

Quinquennalia,  319.  556.  591.  634. 
Quintillus,  589. 

Quintus,  551. 

Quirinius,  9. 

Rain,  miraculous  shower  of,  413. 
Ravenna,  621. 

Relics,  313.  341.  396. 

Resurrection,  22,  27,  43,  47,  161. 
Rheticius,  649. 

Rhodon,  389.  455. 

Romanus,  010. 

Rome,  292.  310.  311.  312.  366.  372. 
381.  385- 387- 411-430-  437-445- 
453-  467-  473-  480.  503.  531. 535. 
568.  577.  591.  596.  608.  610.  611. 
620. 

- bishops  of,  292.  310.  326.331. 

340.  349-  36i«  362-366-  378.  400. 
412.  442.  464.  490.  495.  501.  513. 

5i9-  535-  544-  555-  565-  588.  590. 
595.  602.  61 1. 624. 630,  641. 

- burning  of,  231. 

- church  at,  173.  208.  222.  242. 

255-  380.  426.  462.  413.  533.  535. 
541-  552.  573- 

-  precedence  of,  449.  451.  533. 

547-  549-  55o.  552.  577 
Romula,  603. 

Romulus,  316. 

Rufus,  38.  174.  351.353. 

Rusticus,  387. 

Sabellianism,  408.  454.  488.  520. 

521.  567.  571-  637' 651. 


Sabellius,  559.  577. 

Sabinus,  governor  of  Egypt,  529. 

- Spanish  bishop,  549. 

- minister  of  Maximinus,  632. 

646. 

Sacrifices,  457.  601. 606.  609. 
Sadducees,  22.  43.  47.  99.  189. 
Sagaris,  398. 

Salvius  Julianus,  350. 

Samaria,  5.  7.  29.  55.  63.  72. 
Samaritans,  348.  492.  516. 

Samuel,  5 1 . 

Sanhedrim,  21.  27.  42.  47. 

Sapor,  522.  565.  575.  593. 

Saracens,  530. 

Sardes,  378.  398.  405. 

Sarmatia,  459. 

Saturnalia,  313, 

Saturninus,  Gnostic,  334.  338.  364. 

389- 

- proconsul,  47 1 . 

- of  Toulouse,  548.  549. 

Saul,  called  Paul,  1 1 2 . 

- early  history  of,  51. 

- in  Antioch,  104.  109.  114.  147. 

- Arabia,  67.  87.  89. 

- - Damascus,  67.  87. 

Scapula,  472. 

School  of  Alexandria,  390.  417.  433. 
441.  469.  481.  484.  504.  515.  525. 
566.  598.  638. 

Scyllita,  472. 

Scythia,  459. 

Sebaste,  640. 

Sebastopolis,  598. 

Secular  games,  474. 

Secundus,  613.  614.  641.  642. 
Sejanus,  2.  10.  27. 

Seleucia,  608. 

Semiamira,  491. 

Senate,  438.  442. 

Seneca,  142.  202. 

- bp.  of  Jerusalem,  342. 

Senecio,  307. 

Septimius,  v.  Severus. 

Septuagint,  350.  515.  617.  635. 
Serapion,  bishop  of  Antioch,  408. 
455-  472.  479- 

- master  of  the  school,  598. 

Serapis,  348.  470. 

Serenianus,  515. 

Serenus  Granius,  345. 

Sergius  Paulus,  1 1 1 . 

Servianus,  348. 

Servillius  Paulus,  398. 

Seventy  disciples,  30.  32. 

Severa,  523. 
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Severus,  emperor,  612.  619.  620. 
621. 

- Julius,  353. 

- Encratite,  409. 

- Septimius,  418.  439.  444. 

466.  470.  472.  473.  476. 

Sextus,  463. 

Shepherd  of  Hermas,  367.  402. 
Sibyls,  372. 402. 

Sicarii,  15. 184. 

Sidon,  628. 

Sigillaria,  313. 

Silas,  120.  125.  130.  132.  135.  143. 
145. 140.  225. 

Silvanus,  bp.  of  Cirta,  613. 642. 

- Emesa,  638. 

- Gaza,  627. 

Simon  Magus,  56. 59.  134.  141, 155. 
175.  203.  218.  222.  235.  240.  264. 
274.  288.334.348.364. 

- of  Cyrene,  38. 176. 337. 

- the  Canaanite,  250. 

Smyrna,  280.  291.  309.  310.  379. 

395:297.520.529. 

Soaemis,  491. 

Socinians,  447. 

Soldiers,  456.  474.  601. 

Sophronia,  625. 

Sosthenes,  144. 

Soter,  400.  408.  41 1. 412. 453. 

Spain,  gospel  introduced  into,  106. 
11 2.  210.  21 1.  235.  459.  549.  566. 
609. 

Sparta,  390. 

Spiritual  gifts,  295.  309.  31 1.  344. 

405. 417. 

Stephanas,  143. 

Stephen,  50. 

- bishop  of  Laodicea,  612. 

- -  Rome,  544.  547. 

549-  55° •  556- 

Stremonius,  548. 

Sunday,  179.  321. 379.  452. 

Sun,  worship  of  the,  492. 591. 

Sura,  307. 

Symeon,  44.  292. 300.  302.  329. 355. 

-  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  219. 

256.  269. 

Symmachus,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 

435- 

- translator,  516. 

Symphorosa,  359. 

Synagogues,  50. 

Syneros,  370.  455. 

Synnas,  550. 

Syria,  102.  364.  546.  612. 

- presidents  of,  3.  95.  97.  100. 


Syriac  Version,  247. 

Tabernacles,  feast  of,  47.  50. 
Tacitus,  201.  231.  234. 591. 

Tarraco,  5 66. 

Tarsus,  51. 93.  101.  31 1.  546. 

Tatian,  132.  161.  225.  238. 

-  Harmon v  of,  409.  506. 

Telesphorus,  326.331. 341. 349.  361. 
362.  400. 

Temple,  30.  35. 188. 

Terminalia,  605. 

Tertullian,  364.  385.  394.  401.  454. 
455-  456.  459-  460.  462.  469.  474. 
486.531.574. 

- apology  of,  457.  472. 

- work  upon  chastity,  487. 

Tertullianists,  462. 

Testaments  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs, 
402. 

Tetrapla,  516. 

Thaddaeus,  246. 

Thebaid,  470.  530.  623. 638. 

Theban  legion,  596. 

Thebuthis,  219.  302. 

Thecla,  112. 

Themison,  407. 

Theoctistus,  484.  500.  510.  542. 546. 
Theodas,  364. 

Theodora,  599. 

Theodorus,  (Gregory,)  511.514.518. 

- bishop  in  Egypt,  617,  618. 

Theodotion,  427.  436.  516. 
Theodotus,  Banker,  447. 

- - bishop  of  Laodicea,  612. 

- Pergamos,  379. 

- Coriarius,  445.  464.  465. 

486.  576. 

- Montanist,  407. 

- officer  of  Gallienus,  569. 

Theognostus,  567. 

Theonas,  598.  61 1. 

Theophilus,  193. 

- high  priest,  99. 

- bishop  of  Antioch,  400 

427.  460. 

- Caesarea,  449. 

Theotecnus,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  578. 
584.  588. 612. 

- governor  of  Antioch,  63 5 . 

647. 

Therapeutae,  16.  226.  434.  499.  530. 
Thessalonica,  132.  378.  449. 
Theudas,  11.  it 6. 

Thmuis,  617. 

Thomas,  245. 

Thomas,  St.,  440. 

Thrace,  455.  459. 
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Thraseas,  397. 

Thundering  legion,  413.  456. 
Tiberianus,  329. 

Tiberius,  1. 9.  24. 

- Alexander,  116.  146. 

Tigisis,  613.  641. 

Timaeus,  595.  636. 

Timothy,  126.  132.  136.  143.  145. 
149.  163.  168.  172. 177.  180.  186. 
204.  211.  236.  237.  271. 

Tiridates,  640. 

Titus,  115.  11 6.  127.  158.  170.  1 7 1. 
237.  238. 

- emperor,  255. 

Tobias,  329. 

Torpetes,  201. 

Toulouse,  548. 

Tours,  548. 

Tower  of  Antonia,  188. 

Trachonitis,  5.  195. 

Traditores,  613.  630.  641. 

Trajan,  283.  291.  296.  297.  305.  307. 
308.315.325. 

• - answer  to  Pliny,324.345. 438. 

- death  of,  329. 

Tralles,  309. 

Tranquillus,  521. 

Translation  of  bishops,  480. 
Translations  of  the  Scriptures,  470. 
471.  485.  516. 

Transmigration  of  souls,  337. 
Tribute,  Jewish,  4.  8. 11. 

Trinity,  312.  462.  521. 539.  571.  63 7. 

- Platonic,  509.  581. 

Troas,  129.  170. 179.  310. 
Trophimus,  186.  188.  191.  213.  237. 
548. 

Trypho,  376. 

Turbo,  M.,  328.329. 

Tychicus,  204.  237. 

Tyrannion,  628. 

Tyrannus,  610. 

Tyrants,  thirty,  565. 

Tyre,  180.  449.  528.  546.  580.  598. 

623.628.635. 

Ulphilas,  573. 

Ulpian,  496. 

Unitarians,  454. 

Urbanus,  bishop  of  Rome,  496. 502. 

- governor  of  Palestine,  612. 

616.  622.  623. 


Urbanus,  prefect  of  Rome,  497. 
Urbicus,  496. 

Ursinus,  418. 

Ursus,  648. 

Valens,  436. 

Valentinus  and  Valentinians,  336. 
361.  362.  370.  376.  378.  388.  409. 
420.  422.  425.  462.  482.  489.  502. 
Valeria,  599.  606. 

Valerianus,  534. 545.  555.  562.  565. 
581. 

- his  son,  582. 

Valerius  Gratus,  10. 

Valesians,  483.  500:' 

Vandals,  589. 

Varan  es,  593. 

Varus,  7. 

Verus,  adopted  by  Hadrian,  356. 
- bishop  of  Vienne,  417. 

- L.  emperor,  371-  385-  387- 

399.410.424.  425. 

Vespasian,  255.  256. 

Vespronius  Candidus,  47 1 . 
Vicennalia,  610. 

Victor,  442.  446.  449.  452.  464. 
Vienne,  416. 417. 

Vigellius  Saturninus,  471. 
Vitalianus,  513. 

Vitellius,  95.  97.  98.  100. 

Volusianus,  545. 

Vow,  187. 

Wallachia,  589. 

Wild  beasts,  309.  313.  341. 419.  628. 
Wisdom,  book  of,  374. 

Worship  of  Jesus,  396.  543. 

- relics,  313.396. 

Xystus,  I.  292.  310.  331. 

-  H.556.  557.558.560.  562. 

York,  619. 

Zacchseus,  32.  138.  141.329. 
Zacharias,  418. 

Zealots,  9. 

Zebinus,  502. 522. 

Zenobia,  581.  587. 589. 590. 
Zenobius,  628. 

Zephyrinus,  464.  465.  480.  487.  488. 
49°*  5I9- 

Zoroaster,  374.  592. 

Zostrianus,  374. 

Zoticus,  407.  474. 
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